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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME II 


The International School of Dravidian Linguistics (ISDL), as part of its series of En- 
cyclopaedic studies on different aspects of Dravidian Linguistics, cultures and peoples, had undertaken 
the compilation of an Encyclopaedia on the Dravidian Tribes, viz., members of the Scheduled Tribes in 
India who speak one or another of the Dravidian languages, and the Brahui of the Middle East and the 
Jhankar of Nepal. During our studies, we found that some communities, essentially tribal in their life 
style, have been recommended for inclusion in the list of Scheduled Tribes, but not yet been done so. 
We have included these communities also in our coverage. The Vedda of Sri Lanka, even though not 
speaking a Dravidian language, have been described in several articles because of the close similarity 
of several characteristics. 


The First Volume was prepared as a Thematic Introduction, dealing with various cultural 
and physical anthropological aspects of these tribal communities. We had dealt with Physical Anthropol- 
ogy, History, Material Culture, the Determinants of Simple Cultures, Religion and Belief Systems, Life 
Cycle Rituals, and "the Development Experience" as the main themes, illustrating them with the 
description of the relevant conditions among the "Dravidian Tribes". This Volume was gone through in 
details by Professors P.K. Bhowmick and B.G. Halbar, and Dr P.R.G. Mathur, and Prof Ramakrishna 
Reddy of Hyderabad (some of the Linguistic aspects); the corrections and suggestions of these learned 
scholars have been largely incorporated. The contents were also discussed in meetings of the Advisory 
Committee constituted for the purpose under the Chairmanship of Dr B.D. Sharma. 


This is the Second Volume of the Three-volume series. It consists of articles on the 
Scheduled Tribe communities, and some communities, which in our opinion are worthy of being 
scheduled, resident in the Southern States of India, including a portion of Maharashtra. They include 
the speakers of the "Southern Dravidian" languages, and some of the speakers of the "Central Dravidian". 
To the extent that information was available, we have included articles on the Physical Anthropology 
and the language of some of these communities. 


The Third Volume of the series is under preparation and will consist of articles on the 
remaining communities speaking the "Central Dravidian’, and those speaking the "North Dravidian". 
They include the largest single most populous community among Dravidian-speaking Tribal com- 
munities, viz., the Gonds, and the Khonds of Orissa, the Kurukh speaking Oraons, the Mal Paharia, etc., 
as well as several communities in the northern districts of Andhra Pradesh and of Madhya Pradesh. We 
shall also be featuring articles on the Brahui. 


As in the case of any Encyclopaedia, the coverage is only as exhaustive as the Editors 
could manage it. We have sought to present all we know of the communities; wherever possible, the 
articles have been written by contributors who have had direct knowledge of the respective com- 
munities. In fact, our major constraint has been obtaining such contributions. Often scholars promised 
articles, but did not furnish them within any reasonable time. In such cases, the Editors have had to fall 
back on published materials available to them. The Editors had undertaken some visits to Tribal 
Research Institutes, and thank their Directors for their co-operation. 


The coverage of each community follows the usual style, of population figures (we could 
gather them only up to the 1981 Census), habitat, material culture, life cycle rituals, social organization, 
religion, and the "Development Experience". In the case of several communities, we have not been able 
to cover these exhaustively due to want of material. This accounts for the seeming inequity inthe number 
of pages devoted to a community, a comparatively "small” community like the Toda with only a little 
over 1000 people is described over a number of pages, precisely because the wealth of information 


about them is so great. 
Our attempt has been to provide a "cafeteria" of information, as available to us. We have 


therefore not been constrained by whether we should "ignore history" and deal only synchronically - 
we have been greatly concerned over history. To the extent possible, we have brought the history up 


to date. 


We have a bias - it is totally in favour of the tribal communities, and against all agencies 
including Governmental which exploit them. Therefore, in our coverage of "Development" and its 
"Administration", we have tended to be critical, though we have appreciated successes in this area in 
the rare instances which have come to our notice. Our criticism has been designed with the hope that 
the readers, if they happen to be associated with the administration of Tribal Welfare, may avoid the 
mistakes and repeat the successes. 


We gratefully acknowledge the assistance we have received from the Government of 
india in the form of grants for two years which speeded up this work. 


Our gratitude, in abounding measure, to the learned professors who have helped us, and 
to Dr P.R.G.*Mathur, who opened to us the treasuries of his vast field experiences among the tribes of 
Kerala! Dr Mathur also graciously permitted us to reproduce photographs from his definitive work, The 
Tribal Situation in Kerala, 1977, Kerala Historical Society, Trivandrum. 


We thank Dr R.S. Nair of the SDL for having made available to us the data collected on 
Tribal Dravidian languages. Special thanks are due to Sri Abdul Salam of the Publications Unit, who 
‘designed the cover and looked after the production aspects with utmost care and competence. To all 
our colleagues in the ISDL, in the office and in the other Units, we are deeply grateful for the 
encouragement and assistance we have always received from them. 


Our inexpressible gratitude is also due to Sri Harikumar Basi, the Head of the Computer 
Unit of ISDL, for his constant and ready assistance in word processing the material. His assistants, Ms 
Devika Rani, Ms Beena and Sri Unni never complained when heaps of work were loaded on them and 
a tight work schedule prescribed. 


Words are not sufficient to express our gratitude to Prof V.I. Subramoniam for the 
unfailing encouragement and forgiveness to errors which he has always bestowed on us. 


| personally owe the completion of this. work to the tireless commitment of Sri M. 
Sasikumar. | regard him more as an equal partner and "Co-Editor" than as an "Assistant Editor". In every 
detail of this work, from the routine arrangement of papers and "things", to the authorship of many of 
the articles, the totality of his involvement cannot be described, for lack of space as well as of words, 
as comprehensively as it deserves. 


15 March 1996 T. MADHAVA MENON 
Chief Editor 


ADIYAN 


The word "Adiyan" is used to denote a 
single individual, “Adiyar" being the plural. The 
word means "slave" or "serf" in Malayalam; they 
used to be bonded labour attached to landlords 
until recently. The community prefers to be 
known as "Ravuler". In Kannada it means “our 
people". They call their wives "Ratti". They are 
included in the Scheduled Tribes of Kerala. In 
Karnataka, Adiyan are known as Yerava, a 
ocheduled Tribe. 
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Kerala 


The community is distributed in the 
Wayanad district and the adjoining areas of Kan- 
nur District and Kodagu in Karnataka; concentra- 
tion is in the Thirunelly, Thrissileri and Vemam 
villages of Mananthavady taluk (Kerala). The 
population is 8,152 (3,953 males, 4,199 females 
- 1981 Census). They have a dialect of their own 
(Adiyabhasha). In addition, 368 have been 
reported from Karnataka and 913 from Tamil Nadu. 


The area is rich in plant life; annual rainfall 
is 2500 to 5000 mm, the South-west monsoon 
(June-September) accounting for 82%. Tempe- 
ratures range from about 25° C (March-April) to 
about 20° C (December-January). The other 
tribal communities in the area are the Kurichiyar, 
Bettakurumar (Urali Kuruma), Mullu-kurumba, 
Paniya and Jenukuruba (Kattunaickan). Nambiar, 


Musad, Marar, Nair, Thiyya, Muslim and Chris- 
tian are the non tribal communities. 


Myths of Origin. A popular myth is that two 
babies stolen by a local tribe from the arya pada 
and the vaniya pada (the Aryan and the Vaniyan 
soldiers respectively), were the originators of 
the tribe - they were called paidal (= children) 
by their abductors. When the soldiers of the 
respectives forces hunted around for the 
children, their abductors became panicky and 
approached all the gods; Siva, residing at 
Thirunelly, ultimately protected them by hiding 
them in a cave in the deep forests. The babies, 
when they grew up, became the leaders, and 
taught them the sastra (oral tradition). The myth 
seems to be indicative of the fact that the tribal 
people were the original inhabitants, who were 
acculturated into the Aryan tradition by two 
young "missionaries". The Aryan influence ac- 
counts for the ubiquitous application of the 
sastra mumbled or recited at all the rituals. 


Dress & Ornaments. All adult males use mundu 
or kachamundu, (dhothi), with red or black kara 
(narrow border). Under this, a konakam (a piece 
of cloth about 60 cm long and 10 cm wide) is 
used as underwear. Adults tie a thorthumundu 
(towel) around the head, and sport a vakkathi 
(knife) around the waist. The dress of the adult 
female is called chintae (sari), preferably black 
or red, without blouses in the old days. The two 
ends are tied in a knot over the right shoulder 
keeping the left shoulder and the arms uncovered. 
The chintae stretches down to the knee and is 
about five and a half metres long. All adults carry 
a cloth bag for keeping arecanuts, betel leaves 
and chunnambu (lime). The bag is tied to a cloth 
band and put across the chest to rest in front of 
the belly. The chintae and mundu are of cotton 
material bought from kettukaran, (Tamilian 
traders) during the Valliyurkavu temple festival. 
Red cloth is called pattu. Married and unmarried 
females tie the chintae kettu (sari knot) different- 
ly; the former put two and the latter only one 
knot. A towel with a single knot (arakke chintae 
kettu) is the typical female working dress. 


The traditional dress patterns are undergo- 
ing change due to culture contact. Children 
prefer kuppayam (shirt) and shaddi (trousers). 
Women wear blouses under the chintae, which 
is sometimes tied in the "modern" style. Bras- 
sieres, panties, kaily or lungi mundu (printed 
cotton dhothi) find favour as do fabrics made out 
of synthetic fibres. The traditional korame (palm 
leaf umbrella is going out of fashion, being 
replaced by kutty (cape formed out of a plastic 
sheet) and modern umbrellas. 


Both boys and girls sport ear rings Kathole, 
ear boring having been done when they were 
only fourteen days old. Boys wear kaibale (silver 
bangles). After marriage, they put on a pair of 
kadukkae (ear studs). Both sides of the nostrils 
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of girls are pierced and nose rings worn till mar- 
riage or puberty ceremony is performed. Adult 
women wear thali and small silver rings made of 
brass and silver. They also wear silver thali (mar- 
riage badge) and a black bead chain. They tie 
aranul (waist band), kaimani (bangles made of 
black or brass beads), bale (silver bangles) and 
miravu (studs on the upper ear lobe). Tattooing 
is very popular. 


Economic Activities. They were agrestic slaves 
attached to the land and used to be bonded to 
their masters. These conditions have ended with 
the enforcement of the Bonded Labour Abolition 
Act, 1976. Several have been rehabilitated in the 
projects like Sugandhagiri (see relevant article 
in Vol. I), Priyadarshini Tea plantation, etc. They 
are the members of the co-operatives which own 
these projects, get assured work at legal wages 
and the benefits envisaged in the Plantation 
Labour Acts. The rest get the protection of the 
Minimum Wages Act, fairly well enforced in Kerala. 


Recently a few have entered government 
services as forest guards. A negligible but in- 
creasing minority has taken up petty business. 
Animal husbandry, settled cultivation in homes- 
teads and surplus lands alloted under the 
provisions of the Kerala Land Reforms Act are 
subsidiary occupations. Non-skilled casual labour 
on daily paid basis is the mainstay of most. 
Some, especially those in the Rehabilitation 
Projects, have been trained as tractor-drivers, 
mechanics, etc. Some ofthe girls have found white- 
collar employments. Many children also work. 


Food & Food Habits. They are non-vegetarian 
but avoid beef. The staple is rice in the form of 
kanji (gruel). Pulses like gram, tur, urad, wild 
roots and tubers, pula (tapioca), chena (elephant 
foot yam), kachil (a smaller variety of yam), etc., 
constitute the side dish. Meat and fish were com- 
mon once, but now a luxury. The medium of 
cooking is coconut or palm oil. Pumpkin, cucum- 
ber, tomato, gourds, drumstick, etc., are the 
common vegetables. Fruit consumption is 
moderate, jack fruit being predominant. 


Coffee and tea, with or without milk, are 
the general drinks. Milk, and derivatives, are also 
consumed. Occasionally both the sexes take al- 
coholic drinks. Smoking bidi and cigarette is 
usually a male indulgence, but women also chew 
betel with tobacco. Surviving spouses of recent- 
ly dead partners avoid non-vegetarian and food 
cooked in oil till the performance of kakkapula 
(annual celebration in the name of the dead per- 


formed in June; otherwise known as valiapula or 
kuttam.). 7 | 


Social Division & Stratification. There are 17 
Chemmam (clan) which are matrilineal and ex- 
Ogamous. Of these, three are known as mantu 
because they enjoy a higher status. Thus, at the 


top are Thirunelli mantu, Badakku mantu, and 
Pothuru mantu. The chemmam are: Kallila, 
Muthira, Anchila, Puthuru, Edamala, Kachala, 
Nalappadu, Maragayi, Vulakuttu, Panelu, Sainth 
and Cheruvalika. The Thirunelli mantu is supe- 
rior in terms of position while the second, viz., 
Badakku mantu, is superior in terms of authority. 
The present nattu muppan (chief of the tribe) 
belongs to this clan. Each clan has its own god 
or goddess, ancestral spirits and deities. 


Each chemmam has a leader, chemmak- 
karan. His office is not hereditary; the senior- 
most member of the clan from among all the 
families is the incumbent. They are below the 
Chief of the Tribe, nattu mūppan, immediately 
below whom are the kanaladi (assistants). Below 
the chemmakkaran, at the settlement (kunnu) 
level, is the kunnu muppan, also called kunnuk- 
karan. He looks after the affairs of the settlement 
during the various ceremonies. Other important 
personages are the thammadikkaran (oracle): a 
number of karmi whose specific duty is to attend 


burial of the dead, function under him. 





A Kunnumuppan 


The presence of nattu mūppan in all impor- 
tant meetings, discussions, religious rites, mar- 
riage and death ceremonies, is a must. The office 
is not hereditary. A person well versed in their 
Sasthra (sacred oral tradition) is chosen: it is 


“O 


usually a kanaladi who succeeds. The kanaladi 
learns the sāsthra from the nāttu mūppan and 
officiates for him; there will always be more than 
one kanaladi under a nattu mūppan. 


The Institution of Marriage. Marriage is regarded 
as a procreative and economic partnership 
where mutual obligation and affection is ex- 
pected. Although endogamous by custom, mar- 
riages outside the community have been 
reported, Adiya women having been taken in 


marriage by Nair, Thiyya and Kurichian. Consan- 


guineous marriages were strictly forbidden in 
the past. Now cross-cousin marriages and paral- 
lel cousin marriages on the paternal side 
(Father's Brother's Daughter) are preferred. 
Parallel cousin marriage on the maternal side is 
not possible due to clan exogamy and matri- 
lineal descent. Sororate junior (marriage of a 
younger sister of one’s wife) is permitted but 
levirate (marriage of the brother of one’s hus- 
band) and sororate senior are objectionable. 
Girls are married below, and boys above the age 
of twenty. Marriage by exchange, by service, by 
elopement and mutual consent are the ways in 
which they acquire mates. The norm is 
monogamy; divorce, remarriage, and widow 
marriage are freely permitted. Irrespective of the 
method adopted, social sanction and approval 
are obtained through various ceremonies where 
the roles of settlement leader (kunnukkaran), 
clan leader (Cchemmakkaran) and the top leader 
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(nattu muppan) are clearly marked. Bride price 
(koluballi) is payable in kind. 


The most frequent form of marriage is 
elopement. This is known as kattukondupoval (= 
stealing) or othukddal (=living together). Elope- 
ment is the common form when a married person 
wants to change partners. Social sanction is ac- 
corded through kunnukayattal (= bringing the 
new couple to the settlement). It is done by the 
nattu muppan but the kunnukkaran has to initiate 
the rites. The number of marriages arranged 
through negotiation is becoming smaller. Thali 
and toe ring are the symbols. Monogamy is the 
usual type of marriage. Post marital residence is 
patrilocal; but neo-local pattern is not uncommon. 


Divorce is permitted with social approval, 
cruelty, adultery or maladjustment being suffi- 
cient causes. It is regarded as a crime; the nattu 
muppan imposes a fine (tappu) in the form of 
tappu bale (bangles). At divorce, the man should 
repay to his wife or her parents: randu pothy 
nellu (2 bags or 80 kg of paddy), one saree, two 
thaluva (plates), two vessels, chains, ear rings 
and bangles. (When married, a man has to pay 
40 kg of paddy every year to his wife’s parents; 
it is doubled when he wants to divorce her). 
Divorce is not granted during the pregnancy of 
a woman, but considered only after the delivery 
and weaning. This is because she cannot work 
for her livelihood during this period. A divorcee 
enjoys the same status after divorce as any other 
woman. 





An Adiya Family 
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Family. The Adiyan family is predominantly 
nuclear. They are matrilineal and exogamous. 
Each household is known as kullu and identified 
after the head of the household, usually a man; 
eg., "Kalante kullu", "Matante kullu", etc. Succes- 
sion and inheritance is in the female line. Post 
marital residence is, however, patrilocal, though 
a few cases of matrilocality have been noticed. 
A man avoids all his daughters-in-law, and 
should keep a minimum of six feet distance when 
he talks to them; similarly, a woman with her 
sons-in-law. Inter-family linkages are cordial and 
collective consciousness high. 


Status of Women is low. Their roles during 
religious functions are restricted to cooking, 
washing utensils and other minor roles. Socially 
too, they have alow position; their voices should 
not be heard outside the house. They should 
keep away from the panda! (shed) where males 
discuss the affairs of importance. If they have a 
grievance, it can be expressed from inside the 
house or through a spokesman or from her own 
varanda (porch). The prohibition is enforced 
under fear of divine displeasure. Children must 
obey their parents. When a boy or girl reaches 
an age to work, he/she has to contribute a share 
of the earnings to family income. 


Life-Cycle Rituals. 


peyattu is conducted between the sixth 
and eighth month of pregnancy in order to drive 
off (attu) evil spirits (péy/) from the pregnant 
woman (barukarathi). It can be performed either 
in the house of the pregnant woman or in that of 
the chemmakkaran. The presence of all the 
chiefs, nattu muppan, kunnukaran, chemmak- 
karan, thammadikkaran, and relatives is a must. 
The ritual starts on an evening and lasts till the 
night of the next day going through the stages 
of athivellattu, uchavellattu and urappikunnattu. 


Birth is not the occasion for important 
rituals; there are no differences attending to the 
birth of male or female progeny. At commence- 
ment of the pains, the pregnant woman is con- 
fined to a room where a béthikkarathi (mid-wife) 
attends to her. After birth, the mother and child 
are considered impure for five days during which 
they are confined to the room; pollution is ter- 
minated on the fifth day, the béthikkarathi clean- 
ing the house with cowdung and washing the 
clothes and mats in river water. A coconut is 
broken on the front door step and distributed to 
ail the children present by the mid-wife. A black 


thread is tied around the waist, the ankle and the 
arm of the child. 


In olden days the first cereal feeding was 
done in the house, but now many go to temples 
at Thirtinelli, etc. The child is held on the lap of 
the father who feeds him first, followed by the 


other relatives. The child is named on the oc- 
casion. 


Adolescence. The ceremony marking the onset 
of menstruation, thirandu kalyanam or nirayancha 
kanniyala is very important and is usually on the 
fifteenth or the next auspicious day thereafter, 
following menarche. The girl is segregated till 
then to a corner of the hut. In order to keep away 
the evil spirits, she takes a knife along with her 
whenever she goes out. She applies turmeric 
paste on her face and dresses in the traditional 
style; bathes early morning and evening. The 
ceremony is at night, and may be postponed 
until the “purse permits". A shed chappara is 
erected on six poles in front of the house. All the 
chiefs from nattu muppan down have different 
roles to discharge. After a purificatory bath, the 
girl comes back to her room walking over a sari 
spread on the ground, under a canopy of cloth 
held aloft by the women hiding the girl. This is 
called pavadapudikkal; the nattu mujppan recites 
sasthra and the karmi play on the thudi (drum). 


Marriage is held in the house of the bride's 
chemmakkaran. She goes there two days before 
the function; the groom’s party arrives with their 
nattu muppan on the evening of the day. An old 
man (peruman) of the bride’s chemmam washes 
the feet of the groom who distributes betel 
leaves and arecanut to the assembled. A fowl is 
killed; the bride and groom are bathed in hot 
water. The feast follows, with music and dance 
the whole night through well into the next morn- 
ing. The couple is led under a canopy of cloth 
held aloft by four men (pavadapudikkal); the nattu 
muppan and kanaladi recite the marriage sasthra, 
rice and a wick of flame in a tray before them. 


The bride puts on new sari and ornaments 
given by the groom. The groom is in shirt, mundu 
and along turban. The couple are seated side by 
Side facing east, the groom usually on the right 
of the bride. Two thuluva (plates) are in front of 
them; the groom’s sister ties a thali (marriage 
symbol) round the neck of the bride. A silver coin 
may be used as a locket. The nattu mūppan 
hands over two garlands to the pair; the groom 
puts it around the bride, who follows suit. The 
nattu muppan then places the hands of the bride 
in the groom’s hands; this is 6pichukodukkal (= 
entrusting). More sasthra is recited; a coconut is 
broken, its water sprinkled over the couple and 
a portion given to them to drink. The couple 
touch the feet of the nattu mūppan and.then of 
the others, all of whom bless the couple, sprin- 
kling rice on them. They also put coins in a 
thulava kept there for the purpose. A feast at 
which the chiefs are served first is held: male 
members serve the male guests, and the 
females, the women. After the feast, the party 
goes to the house of the groom. Again, the 
couple are bathed, pavadapudikal and feet 


touching repeated. The money received as gifts . 


are appropriated by the groom’s family. 


Death. Ceremonies attending this event are 
among the most elaborate and expensive. The 
sasthra recited at the time of marriage are 
repeated during the death ceremony. When a 
death occurs, the kunnukkaran is informed first. 
He sends two karmi to inform the nattu mippan 
and others. They carry kunthavadi (a stick) sig- 
nifying death. The relatives are not supposed. to 
touch the corpse. It is the duty of the karmi to 
attend to all the matters associated with burial. 
karmi come from only two, viz., Nalappadu and 
Edamala chemmam among the seventeen clans. 


The nattu mUppan and kanaladi come and 
sit in the neighbouring house, from.which they 
direct the functions until the dead body is 
washed by the karmi. karmi bring the firewood 
and dig the grave. Members of the three mant 
(Thirunelli, Badakku and Pothuru) bring one 
thappubala (propitiatory bangle) each; kanaladi 
- from Kachala, Maragai and Edamala chemmam 
bring one thappubala each, and the chem- 
makkaran of the deceased's clan brings Rs. 1.50 
and six thappubale and other relatives bring 
eight thappubale making a total of 20 thap- 
pubale for the ceremony. 


The dead body is washed in hot water; oil 
and turmeric paste are thoroughly applied. The 
corpse chavu is then covered up to the neck with 
a black mundu (black sari if female). The facial 
hair is shaved off and smeared with sandal 
paste. A plate containing rice, coins, a small 
lamp, six thappuba/e and puffed rice is kept by 
the side. If the deceased was a female, her 
husband’s relatives have to bring new dresses, 
ornaments and garlands. The karmi brings a cot 
and puts it north-south. The thappuba/a are tied 
on each leg of the cot; some coins thrown in the 
air towards the east; the process is repeated by 
the chemmakkaran of the three mant, of the de- 
ceased’s clan, the dead person’s brother, his 
grandfather, and finally the nattu muppan. The 
coins offered are taken by the karmi. 


The grave is dug in the north-south direc- 
tion. It is dug vertically down to the knee level 
and then horizontally to form a chamber. The dead 
body is brought in a procession and pushed into 
this chamber. Only the male mourners join in this 
phase of the burial. A thappuba/a is placed under 
the head of the corpse; the mouth of the cham- 
ber is closed with bamboo and leaves; the grave 
is then filled with soil to about ankle height above 
the ground. To keep it free from animals, thorny 
sticks are placed over it. 


Pollution lasts for thirteen days. Family 
members avoid eating fish and meat and the use 
of oil. A widower is not supposed to take bath, 
change clothes, shave, cut hair or eat delicious 
food fer one year or he will be punished with a 


Jong apprenticeship. 
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tappu. Similar restrictions are observed by a 
widow till the performance of kunnupula by her 
chemmakkaran in his house. kunnupula must be 
observed within 13 days of the demise and is 
berformed under the supervision of the kunnukkaran. 
lt has to go through the stages of na/fukettu, pun- 
damiduka, alavupattu, Olakettu, kaipuduppikkal, 
pēyi kunanathi, muramkettu and péyimadakkal. 


Political Organisation. Mention has already 
been made of the nattu muppan, etc. Each in- 
cumbent nominates his successor before he 
passes away. Apart from his ritual duties, the 
nattu muppan presides over the meetings of the 
traditional tribal court at which disputes, divorce 
matters, social sanction for elopement, breaches 
of mores, etc., are presented, deliberated over 
and decided on. Disobedience of his orders en- 
tails excommunication. He is assisted by one or 
more kanaladi of whom the seniormost (mitha 
kanaladi) usually succeeds him. Anyone can be- 
come a kanaladi if he learns the sasthra through 
In-group disputes are 
usually settled within the tribal organisation, but 
major crimes and disputes where non-tribals are 
involved are taken to the police and the courts. 


Religion. They are Hindus, worship the gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, but prefer 
their own gods and goddesses. Table appended 
gives a list of the deities worshipped by each of 
the 17 clans. 


Malkkari, Pakkatheyyam, Muthumalayan, 
Vengarian - are some of their popular deities to 
whom animals and birds are sacrificed. They 
worship the spirits of ancestors and believe in 
the existence of the soul after death. Their gods 
and goddesses are not identified with specific 
temples or locations but Thirunelli and Val- 
liyoorkavu are considered sacred centres. Jogi- 
perumal and Thirunelliperumal, deities of the 
Thirunelti mant, are worshipped through images. 
The cow and the cobra are their totems. The 
chemmakkaran of each chemmam keeps images 
in a small box in a corner of his house, before 
which he lights a lamp daily. 


Onam, Vishu, Kakkapula, Naduntkkal and 
the festival of Valliyoorkavu are the major 
celebrations. They are of social, religious and 
economic significance. 


According to the 1981 Census, 99.51% are 
classed as "Hindus", 0.42% as Buddhists, and a 
few, as Muslims or Christians. 


Art & Culture. Some of the women are expert in 
body tattooing. They perform this for their own 
people as well as of customers from other com- 
munities. The right to tattao and the knowledge 
of this art is passed on only to women. They have 
a glorious collection of folk songs. sOpana pattu 
and poigavana pattu are sung during marriage 
and other occasions - they represent part of the 
oral tradition of their sacred sasthra. Dance and 
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music are integral with all the milestones of life. 
Thudi (drum) and koyal (flute) are the popular 
musical instruments. 


Inter-community Linkages. They accept all types 
of food and water from Marar, Musad, Varrier, 
Nambiar, Nair, etc., but not from Scheduled 
Tribes like Paniyan, Uralikuruman, Mullukuruma, 
Wayanadan Kadar, etc. These norms are rapidly 
changing. They have access to public buildings, 
schools, temples, wells and other water sources 
like any other community. 


Participation in Nation Building. Only 8.45% 
were literate in 1971; now (1981 Census) the 
literacy is 15% (21% for the males and 9.26% for 
the females). They use modern medicine, but 
prefer, perhaps with good reason, their tradition- 
al medical practices. Drinking water is available 
in their hamlets from wells as well as piped sour- 
ces. The Integrated Tribal Development Project 
and the Western Ghat Development projects 
have provided many with employment and 
rehabilitation. Media and communication facili- 
ties such as radio and cinema are fully 
patronised. A few settlements and households 
have been electrified, but the main fuel used is 
fire wood. The land they cultivate is generally 
rain fed; they know the use of manures, chemical 
and organic, as well as insecticides. Nutrition 
programmes like the Integrated Child Develop- 
ment Services, mid-day meal scheme for school 
children and some sponsored by various volun- 
tary agencies are available. Most of them have 
ration cards,; fair price shops are near-by and 
they know their rights. They have availed of the 
subsidised loan facilities provided by the banks, 
but they have to go a long way before they can 
generate investible surpluses for self-sustaining 
economic betterment. They continue to depend 
on money lenders, shop keepers, petty busi- 
nessmen and other sundry exploiters. Some hold 
white collar jobs, one had been an influential 
member of the Legislative Assembly of Kerala. 


General Features. The customs and practices of 
the Adiyan are often marked with elements of 
megalithic cultures. The institution of tappubale, 
a symbol of primitive money, still occupies a 
significant position in their tribal economy; it 
acts as a bridge between the political organisa- 
tion and various other socio-economic and 
religious institutions. Imposition of fine for 
breaking the traditional norms nullifies the mis- 
take, and the natural state of the society is 
regained through the spirit possession 
mechanism and communication between the an- 
cestral spirits and the religious leaders. The fine 
imposed does not exceed a particular number of 
bangles - this made the punishment acceptable 
as well as affordable. The verdict of the tribal 
council has a religious implication which binds 
everybody to follow it. This faith imposes a self 
discipline through a strong fear of the hidden 
powers of nature. 


High respect is given to a pregnant 
woman, in such a condition, a decision on her 
divorce if it arises is postponed till after the 
weaning period. This is not so much because she 
enjoys equal status with that of men, but due to 
concern for the future generation. Even the 
rituals for removing evil spirits from the pregnant 
woman are to protect the child in the womb 
rather than the woman. This indicates that the 
community might have experienced a high rate 
of infant mortality in the past. But now the 
population figures suggest growth with a high 
rate of female’ selectivity; female children are 
preferred and cared for more. 


Breaking of coconut and considering the 
coconut water holy show the increased contact 
with other Hindus around and its high adap- 
tability. We know that coconut was not grown in 
Wayanad, but was introduced in the area only 
during the recent past. The adoption of such 
elements has not changed the Adiyan much; 
instead, the elements of the "greater tradition" 
acquired the simplicity of tribal modes and trans- 
formed into a "little tradition". 


ANNEXURE: GODS, GODDESSES & ANCESTRAL 
SPIRITS PROPITIATED BY EACH CLAN 


Si. Name of Clan 
No 


god/goddess/ancestor spirit 
1 Thirunelli Mant 


1.1. Thirunelli Perumal or 


Jogi Perumal 
1.2. Pakka Theyyam 
- 7.3. Vengarian 
1.4.. Muthumalayan 
1.5. Karimkali * 
1.6. Thiruvattamma * 
2 Badakku Mant 2.1. Pukkarimakan theyyam 
i 2.2. Thiruvāttamma * 


3 Pothuru Mant 3.1. Karichāthan 
3.2. Mariyamma * 
4 Kalliiachemmam 4.1. Kalappan theyyam 


4.2. Kalurachan theyyam 
5 Kalankode 
chemmam 5.1. Kalappan theyyam 
5.2. Kalurachan theyyam 
6 Mommotta 


chemmam 6.1. Kalappan theyyam 
6.2. Kalurachan theyyam 
7 Muthira chemmam7.1. Kalappan theyyam 


7.2. Kalurachan theyyam 
8 Anchilla 
chemmam 8.1. Niduraliyan theyyam 
8.2. Mariyamma * 


9 Puthuruchemmam 9.1. Karichathan 
10 Edamala 
chemmam 10.1. Malakkari * 
10.2. Panattamma * 
11 Kachala 
chemmam 11.1. Chemayachan 
11.2. Ponnuramman * 
12 Nalappad 
chemmam 12.1. Chemayachan 


72.2. Ponnuramman * 
13 Magayi 
chemmam 13.1. Chemayachan 
13.2. Ponnuramman * 


14 Vullakutt 
chemmam 14.1. Cheyachan 

14.2. Kariyamma * 

14.2. Vulakurian 

15.1. Karichathan 

16.1. Thirumunda theyyam 


16.2. Péruvathamma * 


15 Panelu chemmam 
16 Saith chemmam 


17 Cheruvalika 
chemmam 17.1. Thirumunda theyyam 
17.2. Péruvathamma * 


[* denotes female deity] 
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ADIYA LANGUAGE 


The Adiya is a scheduled tribe found main- 
ly in Tirunelly, Trissileri and Vemom villages of 
Wayanad, Kerala. This article is on their lan- 
guage. 


They do not call themselves "Adiya" but 
refer to themselves as Ravu/eru, meaning "human 
beings" in their language. The word "Adiya", 
meaning "slave" in Malayalam, has been used by 
others when referring to them, probably because 
they were, until recently, bonded slaves. The 
bonding was by oaths taken at the annual fes- 
tival at the Va/liyoOramma (Mother goddess) 
temple near Mananthavady, Wayanad District, 
Kerala. In return for a few rupees, the Aditya 
family would be sworn to serve the payer on his 
lands, for a full year. The employer would pro- 
vide the huts, and food even when there was no 
work, though he always managed to find some. 
With the passage of the Central Act on the Aboli- 
tion of Bonded Labour in 1975, the system has 
gradually disappeared. The community are 
mainly engaged as casual agricultural labour, 
protected by the provisions of the Minimum 
Wages Act. Their speech exhibits a number of 
peculiarities which mark it off from Malayalam as 
well as from other tribal speeches in the region. 


The vowels of Malayalam (hereinafter ab- 
breviated as M) and the Adiya speech (herein- 
after abbreviated as A) are essentially the same, 
but the short vowels of M are frequently replaced 
by long vowels in A. Thus, akattu (= inside) 
becomes akattu. ulakka (= pestle) becomes 
ulakka, etc. The syllable a/ pronounced short in 
M is replaced by along -e/ in some A words, eg., 
the M akalam (= distance) becomes akelam, 
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pakalu (= day time) becomes, pakélu, katalu (= 
sea), katélu, etc. 


Perhaps due to the influence of the Kan- 
nada language, spoken in the areas adjacent to 
the Adiya habitat, the sound "-m" occurring at 
the end of M words is dropped. Similarly, where 
the endings had a pre-form -ai and had become 
-a in M, it becomes -e in A; eg:- 


Malayalam Adiya Kannada Meaning 
pittam pitta pitta jaundice 
ishtam itta ishta liking 
kakka kakke kage crow 
pre-form *kakkai 

ana ane ane elephant 


pre-form *anai 


While the -u (symbolised here by the nota- 
tion û and pronounced like a half vowel) sound 
occurring at the end of several words in M is 
unrounded, the rounded form is used in A; eg., 
Kanna@ (= eye) becomes kannu, mukka@ (= 
nose), mukku, and cūlû (= broomstick), cūlu, 
respectively, in A. 


The lateral / phoneme (here symbolised by 
i commonly found in many words in M, is 
replaced by v, as for example kaluttu (= neck in 
M) is kavuttu, elu (= seven in Malayalam) is evu, 
alam (= depth in M) is ava. The v of M becomes 
b in A, as for example (the first word in M, mean- 
ing within brackets and the second word in A), 
vati (stick) bati, vala (net) bala, vatti (basket) batti. 


Nouns. The plural suffix, -kal of M, is replaced by 
-a. This is a highly productive A and the most 
commonly used for formation of plurals. In M, it 
is so used in a few demonstrative pronouns like 
ava (= those), iva (= these) etc. Examples:- 


Malayalam Adiya Meaning 
puccakal pucceya cats 

pillakal pulleya children 
paniyattikal  peniyattikal Paniya women 


Except for this difference, case, gender 
and number systems agree with those of M. 


Pronouns. The pronouns exhibit considerable 
differences from those of M. The following ex- 
amples from A make this clear:- 


Singular Plural 
|I P. Nom. nanu nanka (Excl.) 
Obl. en- namu (Incl.) 
II P. Nom. ne 
neyu 
Obl. incu ninka 
nac 
nfu 
ill P. Fem. olu era (Prox.) 
avolu i ayira (Dist.) 
avo 
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Non-Fem. ēnu —, era (Prox.) 
itu 7 ayira (Dist.) 
ayinu 

Hon. Sg. itu era 
atu ayira 


The first person pronouns nanu and nā are 
in free variation: one could say nanu or na 
poyuley for "| went". 


The Case suffixes are added tothe base as 
in M; eg., enra kullili uppu fa = my hut in salt is 
= there is salt in my hut; enakku bénda = For 
me, don’t want = | don’t want". 


Though there are two nominative forms for 
the second person singular as shown in the 
statement above, the first, viz., m is the more 
commonly used. In the accusative case, the 
second person singular pronoun becomes /nnu, 
and in the dative, na; for all other cases, :ncu is 
used. As in M, the second person plural is used 
as honorific singular also. The expression, okka 
(= all) is added at the end of the plural form in 
order to distinguish the plural meaning from the 
honorific. As a term of address, the honorific 
plural is used only for all kins through marriage 
who are elder to oneself. 


Gender Distinctions. Adiya speech shares with 
the Paniya a feature unparalleled in other 
Dravidian speeches. While masculine/non-mas- 
culine, masculine/feminine/neuter and mas- 
culine/feminine are the common distinctions, 
these two exhibit feminine/non-feminine dif- 
ferentiation in the third person singular; for ex- 
ample:- 


Adiya Malayalam Meaning 

ẹnu akke ivan ankutti this-he (is a) boy 

ēnu evuttu itu eluttu this-it (is a) letter 
ayinu cikkey avan ankutti that-he (is a) boy 
ayinu evuttu atu eluttu that-it (is a) letter 
Olu ival this-she 

avolu aval that-she 


Unlike in M, the demonstrative pronouns 
atu and itu are not neuter forms, but are used to 
refer to elder kins respectfully; atu enra appey = 
that (he is) my father; atu enra ammey = that 
(she is) my mother. This is emphasized by the 
fact that these two forms are never used to refer 
to kins younger than the speaker; thus, avolu 
enra magalu = she is my daughter; ayin enra 
megenu = he is my son. l 


Verbs. A has three tenses as in M; eg., nānu 
kandey (= | saw); nanu kāniney (= | am seeing), 
nanu kanuvey (= | will see). However, unlike in 
M, the verbs take personal suffixes; eg., 

nanu bandey | came 

nanga barivom We will come - 

nt eppo banre When did you (Sg.) come? 
ninka eppo bandiri When did you (PI.) come? 
pennu bata The girl came 

ayira bantaru They came 


Sometimes, the suffixes -va or -ma are 
added to the verb to denote the sex of tne ad- 
dressed person; eg., inku batava = (to a boy) 
"Come here"; inku battama = (to a girl) "Come 
here". 


When speaking to relations through mar- 
riage, the suffix -mi is used, eg., bāvā, kotumi = 
"brother-in-law!, give"; when the request is ad- 
dressed to the speaker’s father, he would say: 
appa, kotu = "father!, give". A similar distinction 
is used in the case of the -i suffix also; eg., 
bavey, ninka bari = "brother-in-law!, you come", 
whereas to the speaker’s father, the statement 
would be appey, niu ba = "father!, you come 
here". 


The commonly used negator of A is -kani, 
which is not found in Malayalam or Tamil. For 
example:- 


t kulli arumu kani 
enakku kate gottu kani 
akki baruva kani 

nan nrum pateppa kani 


There is no one in this hut 
| do not know the story 

Elder sister has not come 
| have not learned anything 


This negative former is added to the verb 
stem after the verbal participle marker. In these 
forms, the tense is not overtly marked, but has 
to be understood according to the context. The 
-a negative commonly found in classical Tamil 
and Malayalam is also employed:- 

a cikkey oru panimu 
ceyya 
nanu kota 


That boy will not do any work 
| will not give 


Another archaic form preserved in Adiya 
speech is the verb ula, common to singular and 
plural:- 


ayinu ute ula 
enakku munru pulle ula 


He is here 
| have three children 


Kinship Terms. 


FF/MF/FMZH Accappen/accappey 
M/MM ittivammalittivammey 

F Appa/appan/appey 

M Amma (reference)/Avva (address) 
FeB Perappan 

FyB Kuliyappen/kuliyappey 
MeZ Peramma/Perawva 
MyZ Kuliyamma/Kuliyavwva 
MB maman 

MBW mami 

eB Annan 

eZ Akki 

yB Leyon 

yz Levo 

ZH Bāvan 

MBS Machunan 

MBD Machunathi 

W Ratti 

H Ralan 

HM Rattinamma 


HF Rattinappan 


WeZ Mythiniakkan 
WyZ Mythini 


Unlike several Dravidian communities, 
parallel cousin marriages on the paternal side 
(Father's brother's daughter) are also permitted 
among the Adiya. This is reflected in the fact that 
there are no separate kinship terms differentiat- 
ing between cross and parallel cousins. 


Ritual Language. They have a number of chants 
and incantations called sastra for use in magico- 
religious rites. The language of these secret 
forms has not been described. 


ALLAR 


The Allar constitute a tribal community 
found in the Mannarghat and Ottapalam taluks 
of the Palghat district and in the Perinthalmanna 
and Manjeri taluks of the Malappuram district, 
Kerala. Though they were living in the forests 
and hills in relatively primitive conditions, Allars 
have not been included in the list of Scheduled 
Tribes of the State, but have been entitled to the 
benefits of "Other Eligible Communities’. Ac- 
cording to Luiz (1962:32), the name Allar is the 
combination of two Malayalam words, a/ (= 
people) and ala (= caves), signifying that they 
were people who lived in caves. He also reported 
that they preferred to be called "Chathan", a 
name very popular among the lower Hindu cas- 
tes. Quoting a publication by Chaplain C.T. Vis- 
cner in 1743, Luiz observed that "it would not be 
an error to describe the Allars as the modern 
representatives of Ollares who were forgotten 
but traced again". 


Mathur (1980:Unpublished) observed that 
the name arose froma term used by the women 
of the community to refer to their husbands. He 
argued that the Allar are Malayans who migrated 
from the Parambikulam Reserve Forests to their 
present habitat, because the Matyan women also 
refer to their husbands as "Allar". 


Luiz had reported that they are placed in 
the lowest rung of the hierarchy of castes, only 
"the extremely lower order of Harijans" accept- 
ing food from them. He dismissed the specula- 
tion that they were an endogamous division of 
the Nayadies because the two groups treat each 
other as mutually polluting. 


Population & Language. They have not been 
enumerated separately by the Census autho- 
rities. Their total population was 322 (161 males, 
171 females) distributed in 81 households, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Economics & Statistics, Trivandrum (1978). 
Mathur (1980) reported that they were dispersed 
in twelve settlements, mostly in the Malappuram 
district. They speak Malayalam, but with a 
peculiar intonation, and with a few words and 
phrases which appear to be borrowed from Tamil 
and Tulu. 
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Bio-anthropological data. Their complexion 
varies from dark to darker brown; they are of 
medium stature. The hair is curly or wavy, noses 
are flat and the lips, thick. They have long arms. 
Facial hair is scanty in the males. 


Habitat & Settlements. The area they occupy 
constitutes the foothills of the Western Ghats 
which here run in a roughly west to east direc- 
tion, towards the Palghat Gap. The terrain is 
steep and rugged, criss-crossed by a number of 
mountain streams which are torrents during the 
monsoons and dry up thereafter. The soil is high- 
ly laterized in the patches denuded of tree 
growth, and strewn with boulders and rocks. The 
natural vegetation consisted of moist deciduous 
species with Bombax malabarica, Dalbergia 
latifolia, Tectona grandis as the most valuable 
species. Along the water course, trees were 
mainly of the Terminalia spp., and there is a well 
marked transition to the evergreens in the form 
of breaks of Bambusa arundanaecea. These 
forests have now been largely cut down and 
replaced by emergents of the same species and 
exotics like eucalypts, cashew, etc. Large areas 
have been converted to rubber plantations. "Set- 
tlers" have converted the rest of the area to the 
"homestead cultivation pattern" typical of 
Kerala. 
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The area once supported a wild life popula- 
tion, rich in numbers as well as variety. 
Elephants would wander down from the heights, 
to be trapped in pit falls. The tiger was a rare, 
and the leopard a more frequent predator prey- 
ing on the domestic cattle. The monkeys, espe- 
cially the bonnet macaques, was very common; 
in the forests, both types of langur (the "com- 
mon" and the Nilgiri) were found. Wild pigs, por- 
cupines, deer, the smaller cats, mongooses, 
etc., were rampant. The python, the vipers and 
the cobra, and several non-poisonous snakes 
were well represented, and the King Cobra oc- 
casionally seen. Avifauna was also varied and 
numerous, with both migrant and resident 
species. All these have been decimated by the 
Shikari-s of the past and the "settlers" of today. 
What remains in the Reserved Forests is strictly 
protected under the rigours of the Wild Life 
Protection Act. 


The Allars were semi-nomadic in the area. 
_ They used to live in caves, pits and the hollows 
of big trees. Over the last half-century, they have 
gradually learnt to erect simple huts, rectangular 
in plan, with four corner posts of jungle-wood, 
the plinth level with the earth, with a bamboo 
roof and thatch of leaves, and no walls. The 
single room thus formed served mostly as a 
place to sleep; during the day, they spend their 
time mostly outdoors. A colony of up to ten such 
huts became known as a pati. They are usually 
located on the slopes of hills. During their 
peregrinations, they desert a pati and find shel- 
ter in caves, pits, hollows of trees and overhang- 
ing rocks. They keep a fire around them always, 
in order to afford protection against the wild life, 
as well as against the cold. 


Material Culture. They used to be virtually naked,” 


- in fact Luiz (between pp 34-35) furnished the 
reproduction of a photograph of a stark naked 
man and (between pp 32- 33) of a virtually naked 
woman and child - with only a piece of cloth 
suspended from a string round their waist to 
cover their genitals, the women with their breasts 
bare. Nowadays, men wear a short mundu; 
elderly women wear a chela, viz., a longer piece 
of cloth round their waists, preferring to be "top- 
less". Younger women wear a blouse, often 
without a brassiere, and a mundu over a waist 
cloth. The women are fond of ornaments like 
nose screws, strings of beads round their necks, 
rings and bangles. Their extreme poverty makes 
it difficult for them to keep their clothes clean; 
most have only what they wear. 


Most families have an axe, their most use- 
ful tool; a chopper, a digging stick, nets, snares 
and traps. They have no spears, bows and ar- 
rows, or guns. The household articles consist 
chiefly of wooden mortar and pestles, baskets of 
various sizes, earthen pots, and signs of moder- 
nity in the form of aluminum vessels. Except for 
the mortars, each family can easily carry their 


belongings on their backs when they shift from 
pati to jungle and back again. They make nets 
and traps from the materials available in the 
forests; as Luiz remarked, "every implement and 
method is conspicuous for its originality”. 


Food. They are non-vegetarians, clever at cap- 
turing monkeys, the flesh of which is their 
favourite delicacy. Luiz challenged “their asser- 
tion that they do not eat beef and buffalo meat", 
but reported that they do not touch a cow or its 
dung. He also asserted that "they are known to 
eat carrion found in the jungle where they roam". 
They indulge in toddy and distilled liquor when- 
ever they can afford the indulgence, and are too 
poor to have developed the betel-leaf-tobacco- 
chewing habit. TM Menon found that their ex- 
treme poverty made them give up any 
fastidiousness in the matter of food; they often 
ate the leavings from the village communities 
and whatever they could get, solely in order to 
keep body and soul together. They would cook 
the meat of hunted animals and the tubers they 
could collect in the most simple manner, either 
by boiling or by roasting. 


Economic activities. They were hunters and food 
gatherers, but the increasing pressure of non- 
tribal populations and the rigours of forest policy 
have virtually made this a non-viable activity. 
Traditionally, they kept dogs as pets and to as- 
sist them in running down game; Luiz reported 
that "they are very concerned about their (the 
dogs) food and upkeep, and often convey the 
impression that they are more concerned about 
the dogs than themselves. They never sell or 
give away a dog". 


They collect fire-wood, small timber, bam- 
boos and other items of minor forest produce 
from the foot-hills, carry them on their head and 
sell them in the village markets. Most of the 
proceeds go for buying something to eat from 
the hotels; they often run up debts in these es- 
tablishments. As Luiz remarked, "their day 
dawns and ends with the battle for food. They 
have no peculiar philosophies that force them to 
wander except the need to gather food for sub- 
sistence". They would burn fire-wood and tim- 
ber, too heavy to move, in pits, converting it into 
charcoal for sale. Some of the older people beg 
for a living; some are expert in curing people of 
snake bite. A few in Ambalapara have taken to 
shifting, really fugitive, cultivation; others are 
"settling down" as agricultural labour, earning 
wages. 


Social Organization. They are endogamous, with 
no subdivisions or clan organization. The unit, 
the family, is generally nuclear, though in some 
cases, parents and married children continue to 
live together as a patrilineal joint family until the 
parents die. Luiz reported, in shocked terms, 
that "a life of sexual promiscuity and cohabita- 
tion with the nearest of kin is no stigma or 
surprise", and that there was sexual relationship 


even among "the most forbidden degrees, such 
as brother and sister, father and daughter, uncle 
and niece" and “even pre-puberty coitus". This 
has not been confirmed by other observers: TM 
Menon found that the Allar were rather vague in 
their appreciation of kinship degrees, and con- 
fused when asked if a man could marry a person 
related to him ina specific degree. Marriage with 
cross as well as parallel cousins seemed permis- 
sible; the common terms for parallel cousins and 
uterine brothers and sisters may have led Luiz to 
conclude that brother-sister unions were al- 
lowed. 


Mathur in fact found evidence to show that 
marriage between uterine brothers and sisters 
as well as between father and daughter, were 
prohibited. Polygamy was permitted, but not 
found in the sample Mathur studied; monogamy 
was the norm. Marriages were contracted only 
after the girl attained puberty. Cross cousin mar- 
riage is the rule and levirate is permitted. While 
Luiz reported that they were patrilineal, Mathur 
found in favour of matriliny, Luiz found that while 
the question of inheritance had no relevance 
because of their abject poverty, a man’s axe and 
knife became, after his death, the property of his 
sons. 


Luiz found that the traditional mode of ac- 
quiring a mate was by elopement or capture, but 
this was being replaced by purchase, bride price 
being payable, the price being “as much as Rs. 
5/-": and varied according to the resources avail- 
able with the parents of the boy and the girl. The 
bride price may be made up by service in lieu of 
payment. They have no clear political organiza- 
tion, but each settlement has a headman 
(mippan) who combines the conduct of 
religious rituals also as his function. 


Life Cycle Rituals. They have no observances or 
ceremonies during pregnancy or child birth. If a 
pregnant woman feels uneasy and disturbed by 
dreams and omens, she entreats the goddess of 
the jungle for protection; she has to look after 
herself at confinement. Other women may assist, 
but only if they are available. Luiz reported that 
they do not have segregation huts and "appear 
to be very careless with regard to pollution con- 
nected with puberty, menses and childbirth’. 
The naming of the child could be at anytime; "if 
the father is known, he is expected to make the 
first pronouncement of the name, and in his ab- 
sence, the maternal uncle is equally good”. The 
ear lobes and nostrils may be pierced at any age, 
"using a particular kind of thorn rather than a 
sharp steel needie", without ceremony. 


The upbringing and socialization of the 
children is interesting as an example of the con- 
ditions of a set of human beings living in extreme 
poverty. The mother played an important role 
only when they were infants. "When grown up 
they have the option of being either with the 
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father or the mother, but in most cases, (the) 
moment they are confident to gather food, they 
wander away to lead an independent life... Male 
children are permitted to leave one wandering 
team to join another, but adoption as such does 
not exist... the personality of the father 
predominates and he teaches the sons to find 
food and to hunt... (he may himself) eat the food 
he has collected regardless of the existence of 
the mother and children” (Luiz: emphasis added). 


Marriage is very simple and with hardly any 
ceremony. "Even when an alliance to live 
together is a negotiated affair, no verification is 
conducted to ascertain whether they are blood 
relations": so said the rather pontifical Luiz. As 
the community is so small, it is possible that 
every one knows every one else "from Adam’, 
and no such verification is necessary. The bride 
and the groom feeding each other in the 
presence of the elders is the most important part 
of the ceremony. Sometimes, the groom may tie 
a necklace of beads around the bride’s neck. 


Dead bodies are disposed of by burialina 
grave, dug to a depth of about three feet; the 
head is rested towards the west. Both men and 
women accompany the funeral procession; the 
grave is dug only after the procession arrives 
with the corpse at the place of burial. The eldest 
sister's eldest son is the chief mourner (Mathur 
1980). Luiz had earlier reported that the depth of 
thé grave must be at least three quarters of the 
height of the deceased; washing of the corpse 
was not essential and the head was placed 
towards the south; there was no pollution con- 
nected with death, and that the dead were for- 
gotten, though once a year, they claimed that 
they would pray for their ancestors. 


Religion. They worship trees, rocks and 
streams. Malavilli (Malakorathi, according to 
Luiz), a female deity, and Karikutty (male) are 
worshipped for protection from wild animals and 
for curing diseases. They believe in omens and 
practice sorcery and black magic to ward off evil 
spirits. They play a drum and flutes, made by 
themselves, at such rituals. Luiz reported that 
the tree manchadi (Albrus pectora) was popular 
and that they had an interesting collection of 
superstitions, songs and dances. He also 
reported that they were gradually imbibing more 
and more of the Hindu precepts, and predicted 
that it would be a decade before they could 
absorb the principles of "modern Hinduism". If 
"modern Hinduism" includes participation in the 
fairs and festivals centering around the in- 
numerable temples, his forecast has been ful- 
filled. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi; Mathur 
PRG 1980: Unpublished Report. 
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The Aranadan (plural Aranadar), also 
known as Eranadar, is a Scheduled Tribe found 
in the Nilambur forests in the Ernad Taluk, 
Malappuram District, Kerala. According to Luiz 
(1962:39), the word is derived from Ernad, be- 
cause they are found in the erstwhile Ernad 
Taluk of the Malabar District of the "composite" 
Madras State, before the States of the Union of 
India were reorganized in 1956. Their settle- 
ments are found scattered in Vazhikadavu, Edak- 
kara, Aranadankaya, Kavalamukkatta, Telppara, 
Pattakkarimpu, etc., of the Nilambur Forest 
Range. The plains people considered them as 
the lowest among the jungle tribes because of 
their food habits. Even other tribal groups like 
Paniya, Pathinaikkan, etc., prohibited them 
from coming within 400 yards (300 meters). 
These restrictions are no longer enforced 
nowadays. 
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Kerala 


Habitat. The area is characterized by hills, val- 
leys, mountains, rivers, streams, forests, grass 
lands, etc. The hills are steep and slippery. The 
climate is tropical. The South West Monsoon 
Starts in the month of June and continues for the 
next 3 or 4 months. The North East Monsoon 
takes over in October. The average annual rain- 
fall varies from 80 inches (200 cm) to 100 inches 


(250 cm). The hot weather starts from February- 
March, the hottest month being May. The 
temperature varies from 80 degrees to 90 
degrees Farenheit (27 to 32 degrees Celsius) 
throughout the year. 


The forest is mainly wet evergreen and falls 
under the Dipterocarpus indicus - Kingiodendron 
pinnatum - Humboldtia brunosis type in the 
lower elevations and the Cullenia exarillata - 
Messua ferra - Palquim ellipticum type in the 
higher (Pascal 1988: 38 map). Some important 
species in the former are Vateria indica, 
Calophyllum polyanthum, Kingiodendron pin- 
natum, several Ficus species, Acrocarpus 
fraxinifolius, Artocarpus hirsuta, A. integrifolia, 
Diospyros bourdillonii, Dysoxylum  malaba- 
ricum, Hopea parviflora, Mangifera indica, etc. 
in the latter type, important species are Aglia 
anamallayana, Cullenia exarillata, Pallaquim el- 
lipticum, Messua ferrea, etc. Elatarium car- 
damomum (cardamom), Zingiber officianales 
(ginger), Piper nigrum (black pepper), etc., are 
among the undergrowth and climbers of great 
economic value to the tribal people as well as in 
commerce. 


Animals like tigers, leopards, jungle cats, 
mongooses, hyaenas, jackals, wild dogs, bear, 
deers, wild goats, jackals, squirrels, monkeys, 
elephants, etc., are among the rich wild life. The 
snakes are represented by a vast variety of 
poisonous and non- poisonous types, the cobras 
and the pythons being prominent. 


Population & Language. The 1971 Census 
enumerated just one individual as an Aranadan! 
According to the 1981 Census, the numbers had 
"increased" to 95 (37 males and 58 females). A 
survey conducted by the Kerala Institute for Re- 
search, Training and Development Studies of 
SC/ST in 1988 enumerated 217 members. Their 
language was found to be a "mixture" of 
Malayalam, Tamil and Tulu (Bindu 1991:154). In 
Tamil Nadu, 141 individuals were reported as 
belonging to this community in 1981. 


Bio-anthropological details. Short in stature and 
dark brown in complexion, they have platyrrhine 
noses, prominent eyebrows, curly hair and long 
arms (Luiz 1962:39). Thurston (1975:11,218) 
Pores them having “an unusually high" cephalic 
index. 


Material Culture. Till the beginning of this cen- 
tury, they did not make huts but lived in caves as 
their neighbouring Cholanaikkans still do. 
Nowadays, they build small huts called pandal. 
These are built near the water courses and are 
purely temporary constructions. Each is built on 
four wooden poles without any side walls, doors 
or partitions into rooms. The roof is thatched 
with big leaves or jungle grass. The plinth is not 
at all raised, and the floor may be only the 
tamped down earth. Both men and women share 
the hut without any partition. Couples engage in 
the sexual act not inthe hut but in the forest. Fire 
is burnt in the middle of the hut throughout the 


night, for warmth and protection from stray wild 
animals. 


The State Government provided some 
standard type houses as part of the welfare 
programmes. Bindu (1991:160) described this 
excercise as a "complete waste" because 
Aranadan were not prepared to settle in these 
houses with any degree of permanency. They 
neglected the houses and the surroundings, 
which became unclean and insanitary. 


Household articles & Implements. Earthen ves- 
sels and plates are now used by them to prepare 
and serve food. A mat (thazhuval!l) made by flat- 
tening a bamboo is used for sleeping. They have 
bows and arrows for hunting, but now, because 
of the rigour of the enforcement of the laws 
against hunting, these are no longer shown. A 
‘hand axe’ is their all-purpose instrument, along 
with a digging stick to unearth roots and tubers. 
Bill-hooks, traps and snares are also used by 
them (Bindu 1991:160). 


Food. Engaging in no form of food production, 
they depend fully on the forest and forest 
produce for sustenance. They are omnivorous, 
mainly subsisting on roots, tubers, fruits and 
leaves. They catch snakes, especially pythons, 
using their sticks, and cut the big snakes into 
little pieces with their axes. While the meat is 
relished by them, they collect the python fat, 
which is supposed to be medicinal in the treat- 
ment of leprosy, and sell it in the market. The 
flesh of monkeys is a highly desired delicacy. If 
they cannot get a fresh kill, they make do with 
the flesh of dead animals. Nowadays, they get 
some rice from the market, and the use of this 
cereal is increasing. They drink country liquor 
whenever they can pay for it; both men and 
women chew betel leaves with arecanut, lime 
paste and wild tobacco. 


Occupational distribution. According to 1981 
Census, out of a total of 54 workers, 34 (62.96%) 
were reported to be agricultural labourers, 8 
(14.81%), engaged in rearing live-stock, hunting, 
collecting forest produce, etc. Ten persons 
(18.52%) were reported to be engaged in trade 
and commerce; and 2 persons in “Other services". 


Economic Activities. They have been hunters 
and gatherers with little interest in agriculture 
and cattle rearing; a very few among them 
started participating in agricultural activities as 
casual labour. They prefer to wander in the for- 
est, hunting, collecting minor forest produce and 
capturing snakes. The cardamom, resins, pep- 
per, honey, soap nuts, etc., and firewood that 
they collect are turned over to various traders In 
the villagers and the proceeds used to obtain 
their essential requirements for survival. Twenty 
four families (as per the estimate of the Tribal 
Welfare Department) have been "rehabilitated" 
by settling them in the Chokkad Girijan Colony 
near Nilambur. It is however reported that they 
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do not like to work there for daily wages engag- 
ing themselves in raising coconut plantations, 
e¢ucalypts, etc., as the other members of the 
colony do. 


Dress & Ornaments. They go about in rags which 
barely cover their nakedness. Men and women 
wear a piece of cloth, often a rag, around their 
loins and usually just enough to cover the geni- 
tals. The older women rarely wear any covering 
over the torso, but the numerous necklaces of 
beads help to cover their breasts somewhat. 
Younger women put on ragged jumpers or 
blouses. They also wear metal and glass rings. 
Their poverty does not allow them to wash their 
cloths as they have none to change into. 


Social Control. They do not have any highly 
Organized structure of social control, even 
though there might have been a system of 
hereditary headmanship among them once upon 
a time. Matters of communal interest are dis- 
cussed and decided by the elderly male mem- 
bers of the concerned settlement. Those who do 
not agree with such decisions will move away, 
after burning their huts, to form a new settlement 
far away (Luiz 1962:41). It is the eldest male 
member of the settlement who performs all the 
religious rites on behalf of all the families in the 
settlement. He is called cemmakkaran (Bindu B 
1991:161). Luiz (1962:40) had reported that they 
had no clan divisions; Singh KS (1994:IlI, 70) 
reported that they have clans (villa) named 
Cheruvathankam, Cherumudapaka, Moolak- 
karan, Valiya Mudappaka and Valappan. Clan 
exogamy is observed. They are patrilineal; suc- 
cession and property, if any, are inherited by the 
children of both sexes. The father is the head of 
the family; he trains his sons in hunting and 
gathering and jungle craft, while his wife social- 
izes the daughters. 


The Institution of Marriage. The prevalent sys- 
tem and the preferred alliance is parallel cousin 
marriage. Marriage by elopement and marriage 
by purchase are very common. Fraternal 
polyandry existed but is concealed from “out- 
side" investigators. Polygyny is also practiced. 
Payment of bride price is necessary and it must 
be in cash, not in one installment, but at the 
same rate every year - the husband has to pay 
the same amount every year to his wife's parents 
as long as the marriage lasts. Levirate and 
sororate are allowed and practiced. Marriage 
bonds are very loose and either party can ter- 
minate an alliance by just walking away. There 
are no restrictions about the remarriage of divor- 
cees and widows/widowers. Recent reports have 
shown that divorces and remarriages are very 
rare (Bindu B 1991:161). Thurston (1975:11,217) 
found "a singular custom" of the father of a family 
taking, or using to take his eldest daughter as his 
second wife. Luiz (1962:42) reported that "till 
recently" a father kept his eldest daughter as his 
second wife and that a guest was allowed sexual 
access to the host’s wife. These remarks seem 
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to have been based on hearsay because they 
have not been confirmed by any other recent 
investigator and should be discarded as entirely 
fictitious. 


Kinship terminology and usages. The terminol- 
ogy is typically Dravidian, and classificatory. 
The following is a list of terms: 


Term Relationship 

1. yappen F,Sp.F 

2. yamme M,Sp.M 

3. nutten FF,MF 

4. nūtti FM,MM 

5. miraben old man relative 

6. miratti old wom. relative 

7. annen eB, parents sib.S (e to ego), 
ZH (e to ego), S or DF in law 

8. akken eZ: parents’ sib.D (e to ego), 
S or DM in law 

9. ceriyon yB, WyB, WyZH, ego’s yZH 

10. ceriyol yZ (m ego spkng.), HyBW, HyZ 

11. pane yZ, ego’s D or SM-in-law 

12. makkalu BW, Wez, WBW (m ego spkng.) 

13. nattun BW (fem. ego spkng.) 

14. yi Hez, HeBW (wom. spkng.) 

15. aliyen ZH (m. ego. spkng.) 

16. mamen MB, FZH 

17. mami MBW, FZ 

18. monu S, sib.S, W sib.S 

19. molu D, sib.D, Sp. sib.D 

20. marimonu DH 

21. marimolu SW 

22. pennaru/pennalu W 

23. abaru H, WeZH. 

24. pendu wom. 

25. cukki/pedde girl, gD. 

26. cukken boy, gs. 


[Source: Usha, $., 1992:21-22]. 


The important feature of the system is that 
the terms for primary relations are extended to 
the secondary and tertiary relations of the same 
sex and generation. For example, the term 
ceriyon is used to denote younger brother 
(primary relation), wife’s younger brother 
(secondary relation) and also wife's younger 
sister's husband (tertiary relation), all of them 
belonging to the same sex and generation. The 
terminology is a clear indication of the 
prevalence of, and preference for parallel cousin 
marriage rather than of and for cross cousin 
marriage. Unlike among the matrilineal com- 
munities, the Aranadan use separate terms for 
mother's brother/father’s sister’s husband and 
spouse's father; and, correspondingly, for 
mother's brother's wife/father’s sister and 
spouse's mother. However, the same term, 
respectively, is used for father/spouse’s father, 
and mother/spouse’s mother. The elder or the 
younger brother of the father, and the elder or 
the younger sister of the mother are also called 
by the same term used for the father and the 
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mother respectively, but with the prefix balya or 
ceriya for elder and younger respectively. The 
term for father’s younger brother and the step 
father, and for the mother’s younger sister and 
the step mother are also one and the same 
respectively. This is a clear indication of the 
prevalence of sororate and levirate. 


Usha (1992;16) found that there is an 
avoidance relationship between siblings of the 
opposite sex, after maturity. When a girl attains 
puberty, she is separated to a new hut or her 
mother’s sister's hut, to keep her away from face 
to face exposure with her brothers. When a per- 
son visits his adult sister’s house, he is received 
by his niece and not his sister. 


Life Cycle Rituals. 


Birth. When the labour pains start, the woman is 
shifted to an isolation shed called pi/ra,and 
looked after by her sister in law or an elderly 
lady. Her husband and other male members of 
her family are prohibited from going near the 
isolation shed for 15 days. The birth pollution 
lasts for 40 days. After that, the cemmakkaran 
performs a purificatory rite and prays for the new 
born child. The mother and the child are then 
shifted to the main hut (Bindu 1991:161). 


Puberty. At menarche, a girl is shifted to a newly 
built hut or to that of a relative, usually her 
mother’s sister. It is said that in the past, they 
observed a defloration ceremony in which the 
girl is initiated to sexual life by some important 
individual, or by her father himself (Luiz 1962:42). 


Marriage. Marriages take place only after a girl 
attains puberty. Eating together and feeding 
one-another are the chief ceremonies marking 
the union. A black thread ornamented with beads 
or shells is used by some as a tali. Sometimes, 
the groom ties a red piece of cloth round the 
bride's waist (Luiz 1962:41; Bindu 1991:161). 


Death. The disposal of the dead is by burial in a 
deep grave, away from the settlement, and in an 
east-west direction. The body is covered with 
fresh leaves. Women and children accompany 
the funeral procession and after burial, the rela- 
tives dance round the grave ina rite called kak- 
kathotukali. None will go for or attend to any 
work that day. Pollution lasts for seven days and 
ends when the cemmakkaran performs a 
religious rite in which he preaches a sermon 
(Luiz 1962:42-43; Bindu 1991:162). 


Religion. Nature worship is the main religious 
observance. The sun is worshipped as Pakal 
muthappan (= enlightened, or Day’s grand- 
father), and the moon as /ravu muthappan (con- 
queror of darkness or night’s grandfather), both 
being considered as male deities. They do not 
have any temples as such, but they keep and 
worship some stones at sacred places in the 
forest; these stones are treated as "Thampuratti" 


(mother of mothers). Prayers are offered for the 
protection of the families of the settlement, suc- 
cess in food gathering and healing of the sick. 
The cemmakkaran performs some rites: the sites 
also serve as places where disputes are settled, 
marriages are fixed and diseases are treated 
(Bindu 1992:160-161). 


The Development Experience. LN Rao, of the 
Servants of India Society, was the first social 
worker who was concerned over the plight of this 
community. He started a school at Karulai near 
Nilambur for them. He also made some arrange- 
ments for housing them. A fairly large number of 
their children are now attending schools. A 
Government Residential Basic Training School 
for boys is functioning at Edakkara. According 
to the 1981 Census, 77 out of 95 Aranadans were 
found to be illiterate. The recent total literacy 
campaign in the State has had little impact on 
them (Bindu 1992:162). The deforestation in the 
Nilambur area and the strict imposition of the 
forest laws in the remaining forest pose severe 
threats to their survival. 


Relations with others. They used to be con- 
sidered the lowest of the low in the caste hierar- 
chy. Other tribal communities in the area kept 
distance from them; their colonies were there- 
fore located far away from other habitations and 
in isolated settlements. Even in the Chokkad 
Girijan Colony, the Aranadans are provided with 
houses away from other tribal communities ina 
locality which has now become designated as 
the Aranadan céri. However, they are increasing- 
ly coming into closer contact with other people, 
and are learning to drive harder bargains when 
they exchange forest produce for essential com- 
modities (Usha S 1992:16). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aiyappan A 1948: Report on the 
Socio-economic conditions of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Province of Madras, Govt., Press Madras; Bindu B 
1991: "Aranadar of Kerala - a Vanishing Primitive Cul- 
ture", Man & Life, Vol.17 Nos. 3 & 4, pp 159-162; Luiz 
AAD 1962: Tribes of Kerala, Adimjati Sevak Sangh, N. 
Delhi; Pascal JD 1988: The Wet Evergrcen Forests of 
the Western Ghats of India, French Institute, Pon- 
dicherry; Usha S 1992: Tribal Kinship - Working Paper, 
Malayalam Lexicon, University of Kerala, Trivandrum 
(mimeographed); Thurston E 1975 (Reprint): Castes & 
Tribes of Southern India, Vol. H, Cosmo Publications, 
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The Aranadan are a Scheduled Tribe living 
in the Nilambur area of the Malappuram district, 
and the nearby regions in Wayanad district of 
Kerala, adjoining the Tamil Nadu boundary. They 
were a seminomadic tribe of hunters and gathe- 
rers, considered as polluting by the neighbour- 
ing tribal communities as well as the plains 
people. 
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Language. Their speech shows features of the 
northern dialects of Malayalam, and of Kan- 
nada. Nasalization of vowels is a peculiarity; eg., 
vellam (= water) of Malayalam becomes bei//é; 
han (= |) becomes na. This feature is found in 
the speech of neighbouring communities Paniya 
and Adiya, also. Aranadan also lengthens the 
word medial vowels, eg.: 


Aranadan Malayalam English 
ulakke ulakka pestle 
avan he 


avanu 


Kannada influence is seen in the change of 
the word final -a of Malayalam to -e in Aranadan, 
eg., the Malayalam ama (= tortoise), eruma (= 
buffalo) and tala (= head) become, respectively, 
ame, erume and tale; and the change of v to b, 
eg., vandi (= cart), vale (= net) and cevi (= ear) 
become, respectively, bandi, bale and cebi. 


As in the dialects of many communities in 
the area, the / of Malayalam is pronounced as y 
or j, eg., koyi for the Malayalam koli (= fowi), 
naji/nayf for nali (= a measure), and puje/puye 
for pula (= river). The geminated form of r be- 
comes cc in Aranadan, eg., occa for orra (= 
single), Kayaccam for kayarram (= steep ascent), 
necci for nerri (= forehead). 


A peculiar feature is that the first person 
plural forms do not have the feature of inclusive/ 
exclusive differentiation; the word nam is used 
to denote a big group of people, and yem = a 
small group. The second person singular is nn, 
similar to the ninu of Kannada. 


Aranadan uses the plural suffix -ka/ only 
with reference to animate nouns; for inanimate 
nouns, the plural meaning is indicated by the 
quantitative adjective kure, eg., kure maram = 
many trees. The dative suffix -kku is omitted 
before pronouns, eg., nina béno contrasts with 
the Malayalam ninakku véno = do you want (it)? 
The genitive is also deleted sometimes, as in nim 
pajj = your cow. 


The present tense suffix is -atu (kondatu = 
kills), or -uge (tifijuge = eats) or -utu (pdvutu = 
goes). The past tense is formed by the suffix 
-bpe (kalngppe = talked), or -ippe (pdippe = 
went) or -uppe (tifuppe = ate). The future tense 
suffix is the same as in Malayalam, viz., -um. 


A few words peculiar to this language are: 
cétte = housefly, cadalenne = dandruff; kum- 
mam = cold/disease; arccu = fish fins, etc. 


Kinship terms. Usha S (1992:unpublished) reported 
that brothers and sisters observe mutual avoid- 
ance relationship and would not look face to 
face. For a complete list of the kinship terms, 
please see the main article on this community. 
Some peculiar terms are: 
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For a female speaker, oy/ is the husband’s 
elder sister/nusband’s elder brother’s wife. The 
glide, y and the elongation of the first vowel yield 
yappen and yāamme respectively for father and 
mother. Brother's wife is nattun for female ego, 
and makkalu for the male ego, indicating the 
possibility that male ego’s younger brother 
would have married ego’s daughter; this indeed 
is sanctioned among them. A man refers to and 
addresses his wife’s brother as aliyan, but the 
corresponding category for female ego is annen 
if elder, and ceriyon if younger to herself. 
Another case of asymmetry is pane, younger 
sister as well as offspring’s mother-in-law, used 
by female speaking only; a man refers to his 
younger sister's offspring’s mother-in-law as 
ceriyol. This indicates parallel cousin marriages, 
prevalent in the community. 
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The Chenchu are a Scheduled Tribe found 
in all the districts of Andhra Pradesh (AP), with 
concentrations in the Nallamalais range of the 
Eastern Ghats in the Kurnool District, and in 
Mahaboobnagar, Guntur, Nalgonda, Ranga Reddy 
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and Prakasam districts. Alyappan (1948:148) 
traces their name to chunchu, meaning "forelocks" 
because of their habit of wearing them. Another 
interpretation attributes it to a legend prevalent 
among them of a girl who lived under a chettu 
(= tree) and was therefore named Chenchitta. 
The God Mallikarjuna of Srisailam fell in love with 
her and espoused her; the progeny are the 
Chenchu. Another explanation is that the name 
comes from chunchu, a local variety of rat, the 
flesh of which they are in the habit of eating. 
According to Aiyappan (1948:150), they have a 
dialect of their own but it is not known whether 
they have a script for it. They speak Telugu with 
a peculiar accent. 


Population. According to the Census, 1961 and 
1971, the population of the Chenchu in AP was 
as follows: 


TABLE |: DISTRICT-WISE CHENCHU POPULA- 
TION IN AP; CENSUS 1961 & 1971 


District 1961 1971 
1. Adilabad 20 76 
2. Anantapur 8 10 
3. Chittoor 747 2103 


Map showing. 
concentration of Chenchu 
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4. Cudappah 83 222 
5. Godavari East 129 288 
6. Godavari West 402 465 
7. Guntur 3213 5031 
8. Hyderabad 579 907 
9. Karimnagar 50 96 
10. Khamam 113 103 
11. Krishna 493 571 
12. Kurnool 5837 2832 
13. Mahaboobnagar 4611 5353 
14. Medak 41 10 
15. Nalgonda 377 362 
16. Nellore 225 290 
17. Nizamabad 59 133 
18. Prakasam ee 4465 
19. Ranga Reddy 453 -- 
20. Srikakulam 50 99 
21. Visakhapattanam 51 64 
22. Warangal 521 698 

TOTAL 18,062 24,178 


Source: From Bhowmick (1992:28-29.) Bold print 
indicates major concentration. 


The figures show that while the total popu- 
lation of the tribe has shown an increase of ap- 
proximately 34% in AP, there are some districts 
which show a decrease. This may be due to the 
fact that the Chenchu had been nomadic in the 
past. In the 1981 Census, the population in Andhra 
Pradesh is shown as 28,434 (14, 534 males); there 
were 276 returned from Karnataka and 44 from 
Orissa. 


The Census (1971) figures show that the 
districts of Guntur, Prakasam, Kurnool, and 
Mahaboobnagar account for about 75% of the 
Chenchu population in the State. According toa 
survey report of the AP Government (c/t. Bhow- 
mick 1992:29), the contiguous areas comprised 
in the following districts accounted for 24,101 
Chenchu-s in 1982: 


TABLE Ii: CHENCHU POPULATION 
DISTRICTS (AP) 


IN SIX 


District 1971 Census 1982 Estimate 
Guntur 5031 7000 
Kurnool , 2832 3341 
Mahaboobnagar 5353 7056 
Nalgonda 362 527 
Prakasam l 4465 5179 
Ranga Reddy -- 998 
TOTAL 18,043 24,101 


Source: From ibid.:29 


The rate of increase of the Chenchu popula- 
tion in this heartland is 33.58% in twelve years, 
about the same as the inter-censal (decennial) 
growth between 1961 and 1971. 
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Habitat. The Eastern Ghats, which dominates the 
Chenchu heartland, do not constitute a con- 
tinuous chain, being broken up by various river 
valleys, of which the most important, in this 
region, are the Krishna and the Godavari, with 
their tributaries. The Nallamalai range in the 
Mehaboobnagar district and adjacent areas is 
considered to be consisting of the most ancient 
Archean gneisses and Khondalites (gneisses 
and schists). They attain elevations of up to 1300 
metres + MSL. Onthe northern side of the Krish- 
na, the elevation ranges from 300 to 800 meters 
+ MSL in the Amrabad Plateau. Towards the 
west of the Range, the main plateau region has 
an average elevation of about 500 metres + MSL 
and is, due to erosion, a region of graded valleys 
with red sandy soils and isolated hills, with black 
cotton soil in the lower areas towards the riverine 
plains where the regime of alluvial soils takes 
over. Towards the east, the fertile deltaic plains 
come almost up to the foothills. The famous 
pilgrim centre of Srisailam, with its deity Maillikar- 
juna, "“sanskritized" as a "form of Siva", is almost 
at the geographical centre of the Chenchu heart- 
land. Quite understandably, it plays a major role 
in the belief systems of the Chenchu; their as- 
sociation with it is age-long and continuing, even 
though subordinated in historical process to the 
vested interests of more dominant groups of the 
pan-Hindu populations. The heartland is in the 
forests and plateaux of the Eastern Ghats, around 
the famous pilgrimage centre of Srisailam, through 
which the Krishna flows. 


The hot dry season extends from March to 
June, succeeded by the South West monsoon 
from July to September, with sometimes heavy 
showers and stormy weather. There are oc- 
casional rains brought in by the North east mon- 
soon, sometimes along with cyclones, during 
the "winter" from October to February. Rainfall 
ranges from 60 cmto 140 cm in different locations; 
the temperature ranges from about 10 degrees C 
to about 40 degrees C. These conditions favour 
fairly thick deciduous forests tending to dry 
forest vegetation in the drier areas., abounding 
in wild life like tiger, leopard, other cats, sambar, 
spotted deer, four-horned antelope, wild pigs, 
etc. Avifauna is well represented; wild fowls and 
peacocks abound. Snakes, lizards, scorpions are 
in plenty. Bees are among the most economical- 
ly important insects of great significance to the 
Chenchu life-style, and the Anopheles mosquito, 
the carrier of malaria, the most dreadful. The 
important tree species are teak, Terminalia Spp., 
Mahua (Bassia latifolia), Tendu (Diospyros melano- 
xylon), etc. 


History & Origins. The Deccan Plateau, of which 
the Chenchu heartland forms a part, is one of the 
oldest geological formations in the world. An 
abundance of pre-historic finds have been unear- 
thed from the vicinity of the present settlements 
of the tribe. The prehistoric finds include stone 
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circles, menhirs and dolmens found near Am- 
rabad and Padra. "The mounds between 
Medimankal and Boramcheruva could be said to 
date from the early iron-age. Traces of Paleolithic 
and mircolithic culture were also found in the 
Chenchu habitat at Gundla Brahmeswaram and 
Gazulapalli" (Pratap DR quoted in Bhowmick 
1992:14). 


The earliest literary reference to them 
seems to be in the Manusmriti, in which they 
have been clubbed with the Andhras as "tribes". 
The Skanda Purana, believed to have been com- 
posed in the 6th or 7th Century AD contains 
references to the Srisailam temple. Flights of 
stone steps believed to have been built by earlier 
rulers were repaired and maintained by later 
rulers including Krishna Deva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar. From the earliest times, the Chenchu 
were associated with this temple; they had the 
right to collect a toll (metta mirasu) from every 
pilgrim for the service of guiding and protecting 
him on the way to the temple through the thick 
forests, the homeland of the Chenchu as well as 
the wild life. 


Biologically, they have been classified 
among people of Australoid origin. They show 
close similarity with the Kadar of Kerala and the 
Vedda of Sri Lanka in several morphological and 
physiological characteristics [see HUMAN ORI- 
GINS IN INDIA in the First Volume of this En- 
cyclopaedia]. They were probably part of a wide 
population of this type which had occupied the 
entire Peninsula. They were gradually driven 
back by the biotic pressures exerted both by the 
technologically innovative sections of the same 
population as well as in-migrating peoples from 
various ethnological origins. Gradually, they had 
to take refuge inthe hills and forests constituting 
their "refuge areas" of today. 


This pressure continues to this day, intrud- 
ing into their present habitats as well. Along with 
the biotic pressure, there is increasing economic 
and political pressure also. Bhowmick (1992:30) 
classified their settlements as consisting of vil- 
lages where the Chenchu live with other tribal 
communities like Sugalis, Lambadis or Banjaras; 
villages inhabited by multi-ethnic population 
where Chenchu have to live with various castes, 
high and low, and also of Muslims; and villages 
exclusively inhabited by the Chenchu. The 
Chenchu preferred to live in segregation either 
in jungle or in the fringe areas of the multi-ethnic 
villages. 


The regime of socio-political isolation and 
economic exploitation they endured during the 
British period and in the “Nizam dominion" 
ended after Independence. As part of the 
“Development Process", their settlements were 
re-modelled, water supply was provided from 
wells and through tube-wells (after the original 
sources of streams and rivulets were polluted by 


deforestation and "Industrial Development’); 
"schooling" was introduced as a means for im- 
parting literacy. The exploitation at the hands of 
the contractors was sought to be removed by 
bureaucratising the trade in Minor Forest Produce 
through Girijan Co-operative Societies, Market- 
ing Federations and other monolithic structures. 
Bhowmick (1992:33): "These in course of time, 
tagged this group with the bigger economic net- 
work and widened their world-view ..., absorbing 
and acculturing them into a new system even in 
the background of their seemingly inhospitable 
and impenetrable sylvan habitats". 


Groups. The Chenchu communities who con- 
tinue to live in the mountains and forests are 
sometimes specified as konda or hill Chenchus, 
whereas those who once inhabited the jungles 
but settled down in the villages in the plains 
because they were dispossessed or seekers of 
livelihood or beneficiaries of "Development" are 
called uru (= "“country"?) Chenchu. The yenadi 
Chenchu are those living in the foot-hilis of 
Ahobilam and some villages of Cuddapah and 
Nellore districts where they have entered into 
inter-marriages freely with the Yenadi. The bonta 
or botua Chenchu are semi-nomadic groups 
living by making and selling bamboo mats and 
baskets; they do not inter-marry with the 
Chenchu and may include other nomads posing 
themselves as Chenchu! 


Chenchu Dasari-s are a mendicant group 
of Kurnool district who eke out an existence by 
singing devotional songs to the deity Narasimha 
of Ahobilam. They are nomadic and do not claim 
common descent or relationship with the other 
groups of Chenchu. Koya Chenchu are so called 
because they are from the "Koya" or hill country 
and are folk-medicine-men who also have no 
relationship with the other groups. The Krishna 
Chenchu are mendicants and beggars mainly 
from Guntur and include other nomadic com- 
munities like Donmara, etc. A group of Chenchu 
claimed to be "Namadharulu" because they wore 
some marks on their forehead with vermilion and 
white clay. Conversely, some put Saivate marks 
of ash and call themselves "Motullu". 


Social Organisation. They are endogamous with 
exogamous clans, known as ku/am or gothram. 
A clan consists of a number of families who con- 
sider themselves as brothers and sisters in their 
respective generations, believing that they have 
descended from a particular mythical ancestor. 
Haimendorf believed that the clans were once 
regional units and in possession of clearly defined 
tracts of land, but that this system suffered par- 
tial disintegration through the opening up of the 
forest and the disturbance of the old life by the 
activities of various outsiders. 


The Census of India 1961 listed the follow- 
ing 26 clans of Chenchu: Marrepalle, Mandla, 
Eravala, Nimmala, Chigurla, Thokala, Pulicherta, 


Udutaluri, Dasari, Mayillu, Kotraju, Balmuri, Kan- 
nimunne, Bhumani, Kudumula, Garaboina, Gulla, 
Topi, Arthi, Bojja, Mamidi, Gaddamollum Pittol- 
lu, Jalli, Chavadoi and Nalla Pathulu. During a 
survey of 15 villages, Bhowmick (1992:121) 
found also "some other clans like Pitla, Indla, 
Thota, Domsam, Atterla, Mekala". 


The memory of the myths of origin of the 
tribe as well as of the clans is disappearing 
among the young. The older people related often 
humorous stories of origin of the clan names; for 
example, the uduta/a clan is supposed to have 
originated because its ancestors, at a vegetarian 
feast given by the gods themselves, were so 
glutonous for non-vegetarian stuff that they 
caught and ate a squirrel (uduta) which was 
running about! (Das ST 1989:1,48-49). Many 
names, as for example, "Arthi", derived from a 
plant, in this case, the banana plant, because the 
clan was used to living under these plants. Some 
names are linked to fanciful animal myths, eg., 
Pulicherla attaches itself to the progeny of a 
family the original ancestress being a Sorceress 
who could change her shape at will. She 
changed into a tigress; her panic-stricken hus- 
band forgot how to restore her to human form 
and she wandered off; but her progeny retained 
the name for ever. Members of this clan would 
not kill tigers or eat their flesh. 


Bhowmick (1992:129) mentions that each 
clan has a "brother" clan, such that the members 
cannot inter-marry. Some clans are eligible for 
marriage alliances if they are in the classificatory 
kinship relation like mother’s brother's daughter/ 
son, father’s sister's daughter/son, or sister's 
daughter. A few clans are considered neutral; 
. the members can choose partners from any 
other clan. Ali the clans are of equal status, even 
though different villages give preferences to 
members of different clans for appointment to 
leadership positions. Clan loyalties and co- 
operation is highly developed. 


Settlement Patterns & House Types. The settle- 
ments (gudem-s or penta-s) consist of a few 
single room huts, which are either circular or 
oblong in plan with a conical roof of thatch. Each 
gudem or penta consists of several clusters of 
such huts dispersed randomly, the distance be- 
tween any two being 50 to 100 meters. The 
grouping generally follows kinship ties, near rela- 
tives preferring to live nearby. No specific rites 
are performed prior to the selection of site or 
construction of a house. It is usually built by the 
owners themselves with the assistance of rela- 
tives. The materials required used to be available 
in abundance in the nearby forest. The walls are 
made of bamboo mats with an opening to serve 
as the doorway, protected by a shutter of closely 
woven bamboo wattle. With exposure to other 
communities and in houses constructed by 
government agencies for them, the walls are 
nowadays of mud or stones. The floor is 
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plastered with cowdung mixed with water. Some 
huts are divided into two sections with a thatti; 
one of the sections would be used for keeping 
the cattle or making liquor. The hearth is made 
of three stones kept around a small pit; the 
smoke blackens and preserves the bamboo or 
junglewood roof members. A cultural factor 
favouring the construction of houses with cheap 
materials was the custom of abandoning a 
house, if and when anyone dies in it, for fear of 
the ghost. 


Dress, etc. Early writers like Thurston pointed 
out the Chenchu dress was very scanty, consist- 
ing only of a piece of cloth around the loins for 
the males. Older men wear a strip of cloth 
(gochi) which is passed between the legs and 
the ends secured by folding them over a waist 
thread. During the cold season, they wear an 
upper cloth. Younger men have adopted the 
dress patterns of the plains people, viz., shirts 
and trousers or dhoti. Women nowadays wear 
sari and bodice, and school going boys knickers 
and bunians, school going girls getting skirts and 
jackets. A characteristic of the traditional groom- 
ing was to let the hair grow long, and tie it up in 
a knot. Traditionally butter used to be applied to 
it. The younger generation prefer to crop their 
hair, oil it and groom it in the "universal" pattern. 
Women like to wear wild flowers in their hair-dos. 


They can afford only a few ornaments, of 
cheap quality. Men wear small rings of brass or 
silver in their ear lobes. Most women wear glass 
bangles, aluminum in the case of the older 
women. They wear tattoo marks on their foreheads 
and forearms, applied by the professional tattoo- 
ists "Pachacha Bottullu". It is mainly for deco- 
ration, but it is also believed that the figure of a 
god, if tattoeed on one’s arm, will protect one, 
thanks to the god’s help, and from possession 
by evil spirits. 


Food & Drink. Their diet included tubers, fruits, 
leaves and honey collected from the forest and 
grains like cholam (maize), millets, etc., which 
they got by stealing from the settlers’ crops or 
by exchanging forest produce. They eat the flesh 
of most animals, except tiger, cheetah and wolf; 
the meat used to be roasted over a fire, the 
practice of boiling it being virtually unknown. 
With the tightening of wild life protection laws 
and regulations, this source of protein is virtually 
denied to them now. There is an increasing 
preference for rice. Vegetables (brinjals, toma- 
toes, beans and chillies mainly) are cultivated by 
them in their small plots. Small animals and birds 
continue surreptitiously to be snared or caught, 
and they sometimes catch fish. Surplus flesh or 
fish is dried in the sun and preserved in earthen 
pots. They prefer the liquor prepared out of 
Mahua flowers to tea and coffee. Most homes 
have a small distillery of its own. Both men and 
women drink it. They also prepare delicious 
dishes with the Mahua flowers, which is rich in 
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protein content. They preserve the flowers in 
pots. Smoking of beedis and cigars made from 
the country tobacco leaves, chewing of betel 
leaves with arecanut and tobacco are common. 


Meals are taken twice a day, the one at 
about 10 AM being known as udayabhojanam 
and the other at night, mapatibhojanam. The 
children are served first and the menfolk next; 
the women eat last (Bhowmick 1992:98-103). 


"The intake of all foods (furnishing a total of 790 ost ge i 
= i is much less than (the recommended allowance). The 
intake of protein is about 24 gram. The intake of all other 
nutrients was also less than the recommended allowance. The 
pe cent prevalence of (protein and anergy deficiency) is very 

igh ... among Chenchu school children. There are no Vitamin- 
A deficiency symptoms and Vitamin-B deficiency symptoms are 
(seen in) around 3.1%" (Hanumantha Rao 1991:Unpublished). 


Political Organization. The gudem is the unit of 
the political organization; the elders settle most 
of the disputes within it. In the event of disputes 
between two gudem-s, the elders of the two 
meet together under a tree and settle it. The 
elders form a Council called kula panchayat or 
nasab. Representatives of each clan, styled 
pedda manusulu, are the members. It is headed 
by an elderly person, generally from the 
dominant clan on the basis of population 
strength or the fact that the clan members hap- 
pen to be the original settlers of the village. 
Succession is usually hereditary. He is styled 
raju or "king" and is assisted by a pradhani or 
chief minister, the kolagadu (= the "whip'), at- 
tender and servant. These office bearers are ex- 
pected to be sound mentally and physically and 
capable of intelligent decisions and efficient ex- 
ecution. There is also a sort of "Ombudsman", 
styled peddamanchi, an elderly man who may be 
of any clan and whose decision is final; he may 
be assisted by a few elderly advisers in difficult 
cases. Besides these traditional office bearers, 
the Forest Department appoints and pays the 
Headmen and Deputy Headmen to ensure that 
the departmental rules are enforced. 


In addition to the political functions, the 
traditional leaders have socio-religious func- 
tions also. They take the entire responsibility for 
the performance of worship of the village deities. 
They preside over functions and act as 
mediators in arranging marriage alliances. lf a 
visitor or outsider comes to the village, it is the 
duty of the leader to enquire of his purpose and 
arrange for hospitality. The elders enquire into 
cases of violation of tribal norm and impose 
punishments in the form of fines, the ultimate 
sanction, seldom required to be invoked, being 
expulsion from the tribe. Cases of elopement, 
marital maladjustments, divorce, etc., are also 
dealt with. Bhowmick (1992:239-245) reports a 
few cases of trial by ordeal, eg., by dipping the 
right hand in boiling cowdung water., grippinga 
red-hot crowbar, touching a red hot wire with the 
tongue, etc. 


The Institution of Marriage, Kinship & Family. 
Cross cousin marriage is the preferred alliance; 
mother’s brother’s son, father’s sister’s son or 
maternal uncle (mother’s brother) being given 
first preference in the selection of a bridegroom. 
In such cases, bride price need not be paid. 
Conversely, if a girl is to be married to some one 
else, overlooking an available cross cousin, then 
a sum of money (voli = "bride price") has to be 
paid to the bride’s uncle (father of the eligible 
cross cousin) so that the uncle can secure 
another girl for his son with the amount (Bhow- 
mick 1992:146-147). Marriage by service (il- 
liatam) used to be once practiced but has since 
gone out of vogue. Marriage by elopement (raji 
or maji) is fairly frequent and is resorted to some- 
times with an already married man or woman. 
The couple take shelter in some other village or 
the forest for a few days and return; a compen- 
sation in lieu of bride price is levied, payable to 
the father of the girl; if the woman had been 
married to another, then the tribal council 
decides on a payment in compensation com- 
mensurate with the marriage expenses incurred 
by the former husband, payable to him, and the 
expenses incurred for the meeting of the council 
to decide the issue. 


Levirate (marrying one’s elder brother’s 
widow) is reported to be "on the wane, because 
of the influence of the neighbouring plains 
people" (/bid.:149). Marriage of an younger 
brother's widow was strictly prohibited, the elder 
brother avoiding the younger brother's wife. 
Marriage with the wife’s sister (sororate) is not 
uncommon. Marriage by negotiation is the most 
common, followed by "love" marriages. Divorce 
is permitted. Divorcees and widows/widowers 
are free to marry again. Monogamy is the most 
prevalent form of marriage. 


The Chenchu are patriarchal and 
patrilineal. Residence after marriage is usually 
neolocal. The joint family is very rare in gudem-s 
dependent on hunting-gathering. Horizontal 
joint families are not uncommon in villages which 
have taken to settled agriculture (ibid.:137). 
Sometimes the couple live with the husband’s 
family until a child is born, when they set up for 
themselves. In rare cases an old and widowed 
parent may stay with a married son or daughter. 


Family life is usually harmonious, both 
partners being full collaborators in the various 
economic and social activities. The wife never 
utters the husband’s name but uses teknonymy 
or a nick-name. Husbands sometimes harbour 
suspicion about the wife’s fidelity and are in 
constant fear that she might elope with some- 
body! (/bid.:139). If a man dies leaving minor 
children behind, the eldest son or the father’s 
brother looks after them. 


Grand parents and grand children as well 
as elderly relatives are honoured and respected; 


they have affectionate "joking" relationship with 
the grand children. Brothers and sisters enter- 
tain affectionate regard for one another. Grown 
up girls have restriction in their movements but 
are expected to acquire proficiency in house- 
hold chores, though young unmarried girls do 

not usually drink intoxicating liquors. 
"Brothers never believe each other. During honey collection... 
there is the danger of the elder brother being killed by the 
yoana brother for acquiring the former's wife and property. 
uch incidents were reported to have happened in the past. 


So, the eldest brother prefers his wife's own brother to accom- 
pany him during honey collection" (ibid.: 140-141). 


Kinship and kinship terminology is typical- 
ly "Dravidian". Typical of its classificatory nature 
is the use of pedda (= bigger or elder) and cinna 
(= smaller or younger) along with terms like 
naina (= father). Among the criteria of distinc- 
tion, sex, generation, relative age, collaterality, 
affinity, bifurcation, polarity and speaker's sex 
have been noted. 


Economic Activities. The Chenchu living in the 
hills and forests depend on the forests for their 
very existence. As a "Primitive Tribe", they main- 
ly use the forest in a "non-invasive" manner by 
collecting the roots, tubers, fruits, honey, etc. 
They also indulge in a little fishing and hunting 
and as labour on wages in forestry operations. 


Minor Forest Produce (MFP) Collection. So op- 
timal is the equation they have established with 
the forest ecology that their calendar of collec- 
tion of Minor Forest Produce provides them sus- 
tenance and occupation. March to June is the 
season for collecting honey; they differentiate 
the honey collected from steep mountain cliffs 
as perathene, that collected from ravines as Sar- 
ris and that from small bee hives putta thene. The 
right to collect honey from some of the bigger 
-hives on trees, ravines, cliffs, etc., may be the 
"property" of a specific settlement or clan. The 
last one is very easy to collect butthe other two 
varieties demand the.courage and skill that have 
come from the experience of generations upon 
generations. As Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
remarked, collecting honey is a constant battle 
of wits between the bees and the Chenchu, the 
latter invariably coming out the winners! 
(Chattopadhyaya 1978:198). 


Rites and rituals are performed to appease 
the associated deities, sometimes with the 
sacrifice of a goat, before the Chenchu set out 
on the expedition to collect. honey from the 
ravines: the bees belong to the dorsata species 
and are exceptionally ferocious. An expedition 
consists of at least two members; preferentially, 
one of them would be wife’s brother of the other 
or a very trusted friend. The equipment consists 
of a few pieces of ropes twisted from strong 
fibres, and along bamboo ladder. These have to 
be made afresh every season; used items are 
. "taboos". The ladder is secured to a strong tree 
or wooden peg at the top of the ravine from 
which the honey is to be collected and adjusted 
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conveniently to afford access to the hives. The 
main collector then drapes himself in a white 
cloth, ties a rope round himself, the top end 
being hitched to the tree or post, and slowly 
descends to the site. The brother-in-law at the 
top holds fast the free end of the rope and lets 
down a burning torch attached to a long pole. 
This is used to smoke out the bees; when satis- 
fied that they are off, the collector shouts to his 
brother-in-law who lets down the collection bas- 
ket, and a flat wooden blade. The collector holds 
the basket with his left hand, cuts the beehive 
into pieces with the blade, and gathers them in 
the basket; if filled, another is let down and the 
process repeated until all the combs are col- 
lected. Then, the baskets are drawn up to be 
followed by the collector. The honey is squeezed 
out into aluminum vessels and the combs are 
eaten. The main collector gets the major share 
of the honey. 


Mahua flowers constitute another major 
item of collection. All members irrespective of 
sex and age engage in it. The flower is used for 
the preparation of country liquor and also for 
preparing delicacies. The season is March to May. 
Tamarind is collected from January to March, 
again a family affair. Different varieties of edible 
leaves are collected during the monsoon when 
the trees are in flush. Collection of roots and 
tubers goes on round the year; fruits, soapnuts, 
cashew nuts, tendu leaves, gums and resins, 
etc., are collected during the seasons. 
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A Chenchu man with his bow & arrow 

Š Fishing is`done in the tanks, streams and 
ponds, and different techniques, such as poison- 
ing of water with barks of some plant species, 
with the bow and arrows, fish traps, line and 
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hooks, etc. Even though in the past, the Chenchu 
depended a great deal on hunting, the enforce- 
ment of the wild life protection laws in the recent 
past and the prohibition of using firearms has 
virtually ended the practice. In the past even 
children used to bring down small animals and 
birds while their elders took on the bigger game, 
sometimes firing the forest in order to drive the 
animals towards them. They distributed the meat 
equitably; excess would be preserved by sundry- 
ing and smoking for the future. 


Agriculture. As a semi-nomadic, hunting and 
gathering tribe, they had practiced only sporadic 
fugitive types of shifting cultivation, with the help 
of the digging stick as the only tool. Some, living 
close to the plains people, had picked up settled 
agriculture recently. As a part of the Government 
effort to turn the "primitive" people into settled 
agriculturists, lands and bullocks were dis- 


tributed freely among them. But due to their poor . 


economic conditions and inexperience with the 
various financial and technical processes in- 
volved in raising and marketing crops, they tend 
to enter into arrangements with the neighbour- 
ing non-tribal cultivators; they lease the lands to 
the latter who deduct the costs of cultivation and 
share the remainder of the crop half and half with 
the Chenchu owner. Sometimes, the Chenchu 
works on the land himself for sub-marginal 
wages also. The crops are usually coarse grains 
(kora, bajra, variga, etc.), castor, red gram, 
horse gram and vegetables. 


Animal Husbandry. They rear animals like goats, 
sheep, cows and bullocks. Sometimes, non- 
tribals entrust the goats to the care of the 
Chenchu, who protect them until they breed. The 
goat and half the number of kids have to be 
returned to the owner; the Chenchu can keep the 
rest as reward for the trouble. Goat milk is used 
for domestic consumption. 


Forest Labour. In parts of their home forests 
which used to be in the erstwhile Madras 
Presidency, the Forest Department used to 
preferentially employ Chenchu workers only for 
departmental works. This practice is continued; 
some have gained employment in the Depart- 
ment as watchers, etc., and in other government 
services and departments as well. The collection 
of a fee from the pilgrims to the famous Srisailam 
temple is now no longer a source of revenue as 
the buses take the pilgrims through the forests 
on pucka roads. 


According to the 1981 Census, "workers" 
constituted 45.16% of the population; of them, 
61.35% were agricultural labourers, 13.51%, cul- 
tivators, 9.70%, engaged in forestry related oc- 
Cupations, 15.44%, in “other services". 


Life Cycle Rituals. 
Childbirth. There are no elaborate rituals to mark 


the stoppage of regular menstruation at the 
commencement of pregnancy. Sometime after 


pregnancy is established, the mother-in-law in- 
vites all the married women of the village; they 
apply turmeric paste on the pregnant woman's 
forehead and pour water on her head - this is 
called nrruposukkunnadi. Sweets are presented 
to the pregnant woman. They believe that preg- 
nancy lasts for nine months in the case of a male 
child, and fully ten months for a girl child. During 
this period, the woman should not go to a burial 
ground nor touch a dead body; she should avoid 
touching a girl during her puberty. The husband 
also avoids touching a dead body or helping in 
digging a pit for its burial or pouring earth on it, 
nor should he apply vermilion on his forehead. 
They fear that violation of these taboos will result 
in abortion. A child is considered a blessing of 
god; male or female, the child is equally wel- 
come. The first delivery is usually in the woman's 
mother’s house; the subsequent deliveries 
would be in the woman’s own home. No separate 
shed is put up for the lying in, but the male 
members and children temporarily vacate it to 
stay in a neighbours house. A midwife, 
mantrasani, and her mother and/or mother-in- 
law attend on her. Difficult delivery is believed to 
be due to the anger of some deity or the posses- 
sion of an evil spirit. The exact cause is ascer- 
tained by divination; the husband then appeases 
the causal agency and promises to call the child 
to be born, by the particular deity’s name. In 
some settlements, all the people of the surround- 
ing area gather and stand in a line from the 
concerned hut to a water source; a pot of water 
is passed from hand to hand along the line, and 
given to the woman to drink. It is believed to be 
sacred because of the contact with so many 
pairs of hands. 


Delivery is effected with the woman in a 
sitting posture, supporting herself by gripping a 
rope suspended from the roof. Soon after the 
birth, the umbilical cord is severed by the mid- 
wife or an elderly woman with a sharp-edged 
arrow or knife; it is sometimes suspended on the 
roof. Country liquor is given to the parturient 
woman in order to restore her. The placenta and 
the afterbirth are put in a pot containing ashes 
and then buried in a pit dug by the husband. 
Turmeric is applied to the navel region of the 
baby until it dries up properly. The midwife as- 
sists the new mother to nurse the baby and 
leaves after collecting her remuneration. 


Pollution lasts for 5 to 10 days, depending 
on the duration of the bleeding after delivery. 
The mother is not allowed to move about and 
should not touch anything or anybody, nor should 
she be touched by any other than an assistant. 
There are a few restrictions on her diet. After the 
stoppage of the blood discharge, she is bathed, 
turmeric powder and oil are applied on her body 
and a purificatory bath administered in water in 
which certain leaves have been boiled. The baby 
is washed daily, at the place where the after birth 
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wastes had been buried; this practice is con- 
tinued till the baby is three months old. They 
erect a stone to mark the spot. 


Naming. The child may be named at any time, 
sometimes even before it was born if there was 
a promise to do so after the name of deity in- 
voked to ensure its safe delivery, anna or amma 
being added to the name of the deity respective- 
ly according to whether the baby is a boy ora 
girl. Sometimes, the naming may be delayed for 
3 to 5 years. 


Rice-giving & Tonsure. The first rice giving can 
be any time from the 5th month to one year after 
birth when the parents feel that the baby can 
take solid food. No special ceremony is ob- 
served. The maternal uncle plays a key role in 
the tonsure ceremony which is performed on an 
auspicious day when the child is about 2 years 
old; it may be arranged in the village itself or in 
a nearby shrine. The maternal uncle first cuts 
three locks of hair and the rest is removed by a 
barber. The uncle distributes new clothes to his 
sister and the child. A feast follows at the ex- 
pense of the father; sometimes the uncle 
demands a present in return. The ceremony 
varies from locality to locality. 


Puberty. Usually, Chenchu girls attain the first 
menstruation between the ages 12 to 15; this is 
termed in various ways, eg., samarthanaidi, 
pedda manishi ayindi, etc., most of them signify- 
ing that she has "come of age". She is usually 
segregated in a corner of the hut, where she is 
attended to by her mother or elderly ladies. She 
is not allowed to touch anybody or any house- 
hold articles; her food is served separately to 
her; pregnant women are not allowed to ap- 
proach her. A broomstick, iron knife or iron rod 
are placed near her to drive away evil spirits. 
Near relatives are invited to a ceremony when 
the girl is seated on a mat in her corner screened 
off by a piece of cloth. The women guests 
present her with turmeric powder, vermilion, 
coconut, jaggery, etc., which the girl receives in 
the fold of her sari. Some kinsmen make presents 
of money also. The pollution period differs from 
village to village, ranging from 5 to 10 days. It 
concludes with a ceremonial bath after which 
she wears new clothes. 


Marriage. Marriage by negotiation (pelli) is the 
most popular form; the initiative is taken by the 
boy’s parents who visit a suitabe girl’s residence 
along with some elders. The girl’s maternal 
uncle’s consent is taken. If all agree, bride price 
is fixed (ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs 25, according 
to Bhowmick 1992:194); the betrothal is an- 
nounced along with the fixation of the wedding 
date, Sundays, Mondays and Thursdays being 
considered as auspicious. The marriage general- 
ly takes place at the residence of the bride. 


A pandal is put up before her hut after the 
entire premises have been cleansed with 
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cowdung solution. The groom’s party in proces- 
sion with music are received at the outskirts of 
the village and conducted to her house. Immedi- 
ately on arrival, the bride price agreed upon has 
to be paid in cash. New cloth, ornaments, and 
other presents are ceremoniously handed over 
to the bride. A vegetarian meal is served. Then 
the bride and groom are given a ceremonial bath 
after which they put on new clothes and are 
seated in the pandal. The kolagal/u (clan elders) 
officiate as the "priest" to solemnise the mar- 
riage. Betel leaves and nuts are placed on the 
ground as offerings to ancestral spirits. The 
"priest" then places the hand of the bride in the 
hand of her maternal uncle, who ties the end of 
the sari fold from her shoulder to the end of the 
cloth worn on the groom’s shoulder and hands 
her over to him. Then the talibottu (symbol of 
married status) is tied round her neck by the 
maternal uncle. 


The "priest" hands over a folded betel leaf 
with nuts to the bride who keeps it in her mouth 
with some of it protruding; the groom is in- 
structed to bite off the protruding end from the 
mouth of the bride. The pair then pour talambralu 
(rice mixed with turmeric) on each other’s head. 
The elders bless the pair and all pray to the gods. 
Then a traditional dance is performed which 
goes on through the night, and from which the 
groom and bride escape at an opportune mo- 
ment! However the groom’s sister blockades the 
door of the nuptial chamber and has to be 
bought off with a present. The groom stays with 
the bride in her house for three days. 


On the third day, they set off, the couple 
still tied together with the end of their clothes, 
the parents of both accompanying, to the groom's 
house. There, more presents come their way, a 
ceremonial feast is given, and the couple left to 
themselves. , 


Death Ceremonies. After death, the jivan (= 
soul) is believed to leave the body and join 
swamy (= god). The body may be either buried 
or cremated, the latter method being "said to be 
a recent introduction borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring Telugu peasantry", even though Haimen- 
dorf has reported that it used to be practiced but 
only in the case of the bodies of those who had 
been killed by tigers (Bhowmick 1992: 209). 
Each clan has its own ground for the purpose. 
Soon after death, a person is sent to all the 
relatives inthe nearby villages to inform them of 
it. They have all to attend and are liable to pay 
tappu (fine) if they fail to do so. In the meantime, 
the dead body would have been washed by the 
near relatives, turmeric smeared over it, and 
ashes applied. It is then covered up in a cloth with 
a coin tied to it. All those present take country 
liquor before taking the body to the burial or 
cremation ground, carried on a bier. On the way, 
they stop occasionally to perform various rites . 
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during which jowar (a species of grain) is placed 
on the corpse; the cloth covering the face is 
removed affording an opportunity for a last 
lingering look at the face of the dear departed. 


People belonging to the clan of the 
deceased should dig the grave or prepare the 
pyre. The last clothes are removed from the body 
so that it is naked; even though most of the 
personal belongings are to be disposed of with 
it, costly ornaments are removed. In the case of 
burial, the body is placed face upwards and head 
towards the north; a gunny bag is placed over it; 
the chief mourner puts in the first handfuls of 
earth and the others follow, filling it up. If itis a 
cremation, the chief mourner lights the pyre. 
‘Then they return; those who carried the corpse 
take a bath. The widow, if any, remains outside 
the house from the time the body was taken out 
of it till the party returns; a lamp is lit at the place 
where the body had been kept. No cooking is 
done in the house on the day of occurrence of 
the death. 


l Pollution lasts for 3 to 15 days in different 
villages. Chinnadivasamast is observed on the 
3rd day after the death; offerings are made at the 
grave or burning ghat bya priest, at whicha goat 
may be sacrificed. Cooked food including 
payasam (= sweet dish) and meat is offered to 
the departed spirit. This is followed on the 9th, 
1ith or 15th day, as the case may be in various 
settlements, by the pedda divasamu, when such 
offerings are made again, along with liquor. In 
the night, some ash is kept at the spot where the 
deceased breathed his last and a mug of water 
and three balls of rice kept for a last.repast for 
his soul which is believed to visit the place for 
the last time. The tali of the widow is removed, 
and she is free to marry again. 


Religion. The Chenchu pantheon includes a 
large number of deities both benevolent and 
malevolent and including many adopted from the 
Hindu pantheon due to contact with the plains 
people. There are deities worshipped at the level 
of the family, the village, the clan, and the entire 
tribe. Several of the deities are established at the 
foot of the big forest trees and represented by 
natural stones. There are no hereditary priests; 
any Chenchu may offer worship to the deities 
himself. Sometimes, the headman may function 
as a priest or appoint one to do the duties. 


Animal sacrifice is an important com- 
ponent of Chenchu worship. Women are general- 
ly prohibited from participation in this form. Only 
some of the deities adopted into their worship, 

‘like Veerabhadra, Nandiswara, Nagamayya, 
etc., are not offered animal sacrifice. Before any 
animal is sacrificed, they watch to see whether 
it shakes its body or head; this is taken as a sign 
of acceptance of the animal by thé deity. 
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There are many gods and goddesses wor- 
shipped at the village level for the overall 
welfare. It is the duty of the headman to ensure 
that the worship is offered in proper form and 
ceremony conducted annually. A remarkable 
feature of such festivities is that the animals are 
sacrificed and cooked on the spot, the offerings 
being partaken of by the celebrants then and 
there itself. No part of the food stuffs should be 
taken home. It may be noticed that many of 
them are mother goddesses who are believed to 
be both beneficial if pleased and malevolent if 
ignored or offended. 


The temple town of Srisailam is roughly in 
the middie of the Chenchu homeland, and it is 
natural that they have a special relationship with 
it. It is possible that this deity was originally 
exclusively "Chenchu" and was gradually taken 
over by the Pan-Hindu communities, when the 
rights passed onto the Brahmins. This is eviden- 
ced by the rights still exercised by the Chenchu 
at the time of the annual festival, when they 
supplant the Brahmins in offering worship. His 
consort, according to the myth a Chenchu beauty, 
is worshipped as Ammavaru, sanskri-tized as 
Amba and further refined as Bhramaramba. She 
is a village deity worshipped by the Chenchu 
with animal sacrifice, whereas her husband, the 
Lord Mallikarjuna is offered only entirely 
vegetarian fare. > 


Among the Vaishnavite deities, Lord 
Venkateswara of Tirupati has pride of place, fol- 
lowed by Hanuman, the monkey god, Narasimha 
of Ahobilam, etc. Incidentally, there is a touching 
legend connecting the Chenchu with the last 
named. When Vishnu incarnated himself in the 
form of the "Man-lion" (Narasimha), after he had 
killed the designated demon, he was still fero- 
cious and wandered in the Chenchu country. He 
fell in love with a lovely Chenchu girl named 
Chenculakshmi at whose touch he was pacified 
and whom he made love with. However, when it 
was time to return to his Vaikunthom, he felt 
afraid of his regular wives, Bhoodevi and Sreedevi 
and their jealousy towards his new bride; so he 
left her behind. She in turn, inconsolable, cursed 
all the future Chenchu girls to be born ugly, so 
that they would not take the fancy of itenerant 
gods and be left in the lurch afterwards! (Das ST 
.1989:1). Chenchu also practice magic & sorcery, 
which as among most tribal communities, may 
be distinguished between protective or "white", 
and destructive ("black) varieties. The person 
who performs the first type is called gadelechep- 
puvaru, Any member of the community can achieve 
this status after undergoing tutelage under a 
well-established preceptor. It is usually pressed 
into service for curing diseases, which are at- 
tributed either to failure to fulfill promises to the 
deities or to offer the customary propitiation to 
them. The patient is first administered herbal 


medicines by the gade/lecheppuvaru; if this does 
not suffice, the magician goes into a state of 
spirit possession and divines the cause while in 
a trance. The identification of the deity causing 
the problem is an elaborate and time consuming 
process, lasting sometimes throughout the night, 
when deity after deity may be invoked in succes- 
sion. Once identified, the prescription for ap- 
peasement or propitiation follows (Bhowmick 
1992:260-268). 


Black magic is practiced to cause harm to 
enemies; every Chenchu can, if he so desires, 
practice it himself. He need only pray to a 
specific deity of his choice and vow to make a 
blood sacrifice if and when harm befalls his 
enemy. If this ensues with only a short interval, 
then it is evident that the deity has obliged. Rakta 
Veeradu, Onti Veeradu, Peddamma, Veerabhad- 
rudu, and Mysamma are the deities usually in- 
voked for black magic. The-deity Mysamma is 
believed to be a great Shakti and fearfull god- 
dess who has to be worshipped with black fowls, 
black goats, black bangles, black cloth, rice and 
jaggery (Bhowmick 1992:271-274). 


Belief in the "Evil Eye". Even the glance of certain 
people is believed to cause ill-effects on the 
persons on whom the glance is cast. "Evil eye" 
is believed to be born with its possessor. When 
a person is suspected to suffer from the conse- 
quences of an “evil eye" having been cast on 
him, they approach the spirit doctor, who per- 
forms the prescribed rituals to confirm that this 
is indeed the cause. One test is to mix turmeric 
powder in boiling water; if it turns red, the afflic- 
tion is indeed of the "evil eye". The turmeric 
water is waved before the sufferer and will ward 
off further damage. Another method is to put 
chillies, salt and one hair plucked from the head 
of the patient and put them in a chembu (small 
vessel) and keep it inverted in a plate containing 
water. If the water is sucked up into the chembu, 
then it demonstrates the effect of the "evil eye". 
The water is poured out and the process 
repeated a few times, until the effects are fully 
flushed out. (/bid.:275-276). 


The 1981 Census returned 99.47% as 
professing Hinduism, 0.25% as Christians, and 
0.27% as followers of "Other Religions’. 


Development Efforts. The British Government in 
the Andhra region and the Nizam Government in 
Telengana region had implemented some wel- 
fare programmes for them. In the former Kurnool 
district, 6141 acres were allotted to Chenchu 
families for building houses, cultivation and graz- 
ing the cattle. On the recommendation of Haimen- 
dorf, about 7 and a half lakh acres of forests were 
notified as "Chenchu Reserve". The Forest 
Department implemented welfare progra- mmes 
by providing employment opportunities and by 
establishing schools and hostels. This depart- 
ment also distributed ploughs, bullocks, etc., 
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freely to turn them into settled cultivators. They 
were allowed to colléct Minor Forest Produce 
(MFP). However, encroachers swarmed in and 
took advantage of their ignorance, exploiting 
them in the exchange of MFP. , 


From 1905-1917, the Forest Department 
provided regular employment to the Chenchu by 
undertaking large scale forest plantation ac- 
tivities; about Rs. 4,56,000/- was spent on rais- 
ing teak plantations. When this activity was 
suspended, the Chenchu suffered great miseries 
and engaged in unlawful activities, entailing the 
declaration of some of them as "Criminal Tribes" 
and imprisonment. The Forest Department open- 
ed emergency camps near the gudem-s to pro- 
vide relief from 1919 to 1925. A special officer, a 
sub-assistant surgeon and an education super- 
intendent were appointed to look after Chenchu 
welfare and entrusted with the task of rehabilitat- 
Ing them, providing employment opportunity 
and drawing the children into the schools. In the 
1940-s these efforts were rene- wed by opening 
more schools, improving the conditions of forest 
labour, providing them credit facilities and 
provision stores. 


A Co-operative Land Colonization scheme 
was started in 1957 at Byrluti and Nagaluty for 
settling 100 household, providing them with 500 
acres of reclaimed land, at 4 acres of dry and 1 
acre of wet land each. Ploughs, bullocks and 
agricultural implements, seeds and funds were 
also provided. During 1959-60, 150 acres were 
made fit for cultivation, and the Co-operative 
Society registered for the Colonization itself 
took up the cultivation, as the Chenchu families 
were not enthusiastic. The Society suffered heavy 
losses and the project was a failure (/b/d.:331- 
332). In the "Chenchu Reserve" in the erstwhile 
Nizam territories, minimum wages for the 
Chenchu workers had been fixed, hunting and 


collection of MFP were permitted and outsiders 


were not allowed to encroach and settle. Provisi- 


ons were also made for medical care. But in due 


course, several non-tribals crept in until it be- 
came a flood which resulted in the alienation of 


‘tribal lands, the grabbers taking advantage of 


the infrastructure development. 


l integrated Tribal Development Agency 
(ITDA) was started in 1975-76 and its headquar- 
ters shifted to Srisailam with jurisdiction in all the 
six districts of Chenchu concentration. The 
schemes are eligible for 80% subsidy and 20% 
margin money from the Government. In addition 
to the Special Central Assistance for "Primitive" 
Tribes, State Plan Funds, the Tribal Sub Plan, 
and District Rural Development Agency funds 
were utilized (Mohan Rao in Bhowmick 1992: 
414). Among the schemes implemented were 
livestock and dairy development programmes 
with mobile veterinary units in Kurnool and 
Prakasam districts. The Chenchu sold away 
several of the animals to the non-tribals and the 
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rest turned out to be poor yielders because of 
lack of management. The scheme was a better 
success in Guntur and Nalgonda districts, the 
Chenchu deriving increased income from milk 
sales. Sheep and goat rearing is another impor- 
tant programme, but many of the animals were 
lost to predators in the forest. 


The schools started by the Forest Depart- 
ment were taken over by the Tribal Welfare 
Department.The residential ("Ashram") schools 
were very popular; enrolment was cent per cent 
of the children of school going age in the 
Prakasam district, and about 90% in Kurnool and 
Mahaboobnagar. In addition, 7 hostels for 
Chenchu children intended to benefit them and 
to enrol themselves in higher schools, provided 
they were more than 5 km away from their place 
of residence, were also established. 


Marketing of MFP. Andhra Pradesh has been a 
pioneer in the formation of a chain of Co-opera- 
tive Societies for marketing of MFP items. The 
Co-operatives have broken the strangle hold of 
intermediaries. There is an apex level Govern- 
ment Corporation. The Societies advance funds 
to the tribal families when they go out for collec- 
tion. The produce is marketed to the best advan- 
tage of the collectors and the profits disbursed 
to them. Price realisation as well as the earnings 
of the tribal people have been rising. The Cor- 
poration has set up units to process the 
produce. 


Thus “Development" has been a multi- 
dimensioned experience for the Chenchu. The 
Opening up of their area inducted rapacious hor- 
des of land grabbers and exploiters. Later efforts 
were dissipated and did not reach the intended 
beneficiaries. School Education changed the 
very basis of their life-styles; while land and capi- 
tal based development had mixed results, the 
better organization of the activities like MFP col- 
lection where they had exceptional skills im- 
proved their earnings. Literacy rates were 9.71% 
(13.34% for males and 5.92% for females (1981 
Census). 
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CHENCHU - PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Population Structure. The Chenchu population 
(1981 Census) was 28,434, out of whom 51.11% 
were males. Considerable variations are shown 


in the figures till the 1931 Census, probably be- 
cause the areas fell in the erstwhile Madras 
Presidency and the Nizam’s Dominions, and the 
enumeration in either or both was faulty. Since 
1931, the inter-Censal increases were at 24.42% 
(1941), 38.86% (1961), 35.33% (1971) and 17.60% 
(1981). The sex-ratio (females per 1000 males) 
varied between 947 to 957. 


Recently, Sirajuddin (1993) studied 719 
households (504 from Mahboobnagar and 215 
from Kurnool). Children (0 to 14 years) con- 
stituted 44.58%, the old (50 and above), 8.29%, 
and the rest (47.13%) were "young". In the 
youngest and oldest age groups, there was a 
preponderance of males over females, but the 
over-all sex ratio was 1021. This contrasts with 
the Census figures. The unmarried constituted 
49.36% and the married, 50.72%, with only 3.82% 
widowed/divorced. The household size was only 
4.34. Village endogamy was marked with 37.12% 
couples belonging to the same village; in 98.00% 
of the marriages, the couples came from within 
the same talug. Only 10.85% of the married 
women did not conceive; the percentage for 
women over 45 who had never conceived being 
only 2.61%. The number of live births per con- 
ceived woman was 4.07, still born, 0.18, children 
who died young, 1.23, leaving only 2.66 surviv- 
ing. The study showed that with a breeding size 
of 1169, the effective population size was 707, 
ie., 68.18%. The co-efficient of inbreeding is 
0.0151 (Mahboobnagar) and 0.0282 (Kurnool). 
The selection intensity index in the two areas was 
0.81 and 1.00 respectively, whereas the mortality 
and fertility component was 0.50 and 0.63 (Mah- 
boobnagar) and 0.20 and 0.23 (Kurnool). These 
values are comparable to those of other tribal 
groups but higher than in the caste groups. 


Anthropometry & Anthroposcopy. Thurston (1909- 
40 males), Guha (1933 - 23 males), Gupta & Basu 
(1961 - 15 males) and Sirajuddin (1993 -103 
males) had reported measurements on the 
sample sizes mentioned against each. The mean 
stature worked out to 162.5, 164.9, 165.4 and 
162.6 respectively indicating a slight increase 
over the years except the last. Considerable 
variability was noticed: as Thurston (1909:43) 
remarked, "Some Chenchu still exhibit the primi- 
tive short stature... and many individuals are met 
with above medium height or tall". Gupta & Basu 
found 26.67% below medium stature and an al- 
most equal percentage of tall people, followed 
by short (20.00%), medium and above medium 
(13.33% each). Sirajuddin found the majority 
(34.95%) short, 22.33% medium, 19.42% below 
medium, 12.62% above medium, 9.71% tall and 
0.97% very short; there was variation between 
the two areas chosen for the study also. 


The mean cephalic index reported in the 
four studies were respectively 74.30, 72.89 +/-0.52, 
75.50 +/-0.67 and 73.93 +/-0.29, indicating the 
dolichocephalic majority. Gupta & Basu found 


only two types, dolichocephalic (53.33%) and 
mesocephalic (46.67%), whereas Sirajuddin 
reported 60.19% as dolicocephalic, 21.36% 
mesocephalic, 17.47% hyper-doclicocephalic 
and a lone case (0.97%) as brachycephalic. The 
nasal index was 81.90, 81.38 +/- 0.95, 73.75 +/- 
1.07, and 80.35 +/- 0.72, respectively, inthe four 
studies. In Gupta & Basu’s sample, only mesor- 
rhine (80.0%) and lteptorrhine (20.0%) noses 
were found; Sirajuddin’s study revealed the per- 
centage mesorrhine as 65.05%, platyrrhine 
24.27%, leptorrhine 9.71% and a lone case of 
hyper- leptorrhine (0.97%). The last three 
studies also reported the total facial index; it was 
85.26 +/- 0.61, 85.17 +/- 1.16, and 90.51 +/- 
0.58. Gupta & Basu reported the majority 
(53.33%) aS mesoprosop, and 20.22% each as 
as euryoprosop and leptoprosop and 6.67% 
hyper-euryoprosop. Sirajuddin’s findings were 
somewhat different - the majority (52.95%) were 
hyper-leptoprosop, followed by leptoprosop 
(33.33%), mesoprosop (11.76%) and 0.98% each 
for eurysoprosop and hyper-eurysoprosop. This 
variability underlines Thurston's early (1909:43) 
remark: "... there is a very conspicuous want of 
uniformity in their physical characters, and many 
individuals are to be met with above middle 
height or tall, with long narrow noses... the pure 
type of Chenchu metamorphosed". The "average" 
Chenchu may be described as medium to below 
medium in stature, with dolichocephalic head, 
mesorrhine nose and mesoprosop to hyper 
leptoprosop face. Thurston and Rivers measured 
the visual acuity of the Chenchu (n = 28) and 
found it to be 12.3. According to Pignet’s con- 
stitutional index as calculated by Sirajuddin, 
Chenchu are very poor (59.22%), or very weak 
(29.13%), and none, strong or very strong. 


Skin colour as noted by Gupta & Basu 
varied from dark reddish brown to dark brown, 
the majority being dark reddish brown. They 
have dark brown, deep dark and black brown 
irises, and their hair is dark brown, broad wavy, 
or flat and deep wavy. The forehead is medium 
or tow with slightly inclined slope. The nasal 
bridge is straight and its depression, shallow, 
and the lips, medium. A slight degree of alveolar 
prognathism with oval face is shown in 33.33%. 
In general, the Chenchu are dark to dark brown 
in complexion, with dolichocephalic head, 
mesorrhine noses, meso or leptoprosop faces, 
small receding chins, short or medium in stature. 


Kumar et a/ (1978) reported that left hand- 
clasping (male = 59.19%; female = 53.33%) and 
right folding (male = 52.40%; female = 62.42%) 
are preponderant. 


Dermatoglyphics. Gupta & Basu presented finger 
pattern types for only two males, while Sirajud- 
din studied only male cases; Nawabjan (1983) 
published data for both sexes. The males show 
higher frequency of loops (nearly 51.0%) over 
whorls (nearly 45.0%) with nearly 2.0% of ar- 
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ches. The occurrence is higher (56.70%) among 
females. The Dankmeijer’s index (86.93 and 
95.46 for males, and 72.13 in females), and the 
pattern intensity index (14.44 and 14.67 in males 
and 23.25 in females) exhibited similar values in 
the two studies - 2.99 and 2.26 among males, 
5.87 in females: (Furahata index). According to 
Sirajuddin, the total finger ridge count is 165.19. 


The palmar dermatoglyphic study con- 
ducted by Sirajuddin showed the main line index 
to be 8.95 +/- 1.55. The pattern frequencies in 
various palmar areas show moderate frequencies. 
The bilateral and area differences are statistical- 
ly significant; the right palm shows higher occur- 
rences of pattern types than the left. The main 
line formulae (11.9.7) is predominant, followed 
by 9.5.7, 7.5.5 and 9.7.5. Variation was noticed 
between the two geographical groups studied. 
According to Sirajuddin, the inter-group dif- 
ferences between them reveals that in total 
finger ridge count, absolute ridge count and 
ulnar ridge count, significant differences are 
seen, but in the other four attributes, finger 
triradii, palmar triradii, radial ridge count and 
main line index, the differences are negligible. 


Serological studies. Macferlane (1940) was the 
first to study the blood group systems, followed 
by Simmons et a/ (1953), Chaudhuri et a/ (1962), 
Sirajuddin (1977) and Ramesh et a/ (1980). 


ABO system. The pooled sample based on the 
five studies mentioned above exhibit a moderate 
"A" (27.57%) with a slightly high "B" (30.95%) and 
low "O" (32.19%), indicated gene frequencies 
being p = 0.2056, q = 0.2271, andr = 0.5673 
respectively. The "A" blood group ranges from 
15.38% (Choudhury et al) to 37.0% (Macferlane), 
whereas the "B" group ranges between 18.0% 
(Macferlane) and 38.46% (Chaudhuri et al). 
Interestingly in the studies of Macferlane, 
Sirajuddin and Ramesh et a/, the A group is 
higher than the B, and in the remaining two, we 
find a reverse trend. The former is the trend in 
South India (Mourant et a/ 1976). The distribu- 
tion of Ai and A2, (shown in four studies) shows 
that the latter is absent in two samples and 
present in Sirajuddin’s (3.56%) and Ramesh et 
al’s (1.95%) samples. The AB is absent in Chaud- 
huri et als sample, and may be due to the very 
small sample size (13), but it is present in the 
other samples; Sirajuddin - 12.06% and Simmons 
et al - 5.56%. The ‘p’ gene frequency ranges be- 
tween 0.1929 an7d 0.2683, except in Chaudhuri 
et al’s very small sample. If we ignore this 
sample, then pı and p2 ranges from 0.1870 to 
0.2197 and 0.0059 to 0.0486 respectively. The ‘q’ 
gene frequency ranges between 0.1394 and 
0.2463, whereas ‘r’ ranges from 0.5411 to 0.700. 
No uniform trend is visible in the different 
studies. The inter-study variability on the basis 
of Chi square test reveals that Simmons et al’s 
sample shows significant differences from 
Macferlane’s and Sirajuddin’s samples. Except 
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Chaudhuri et a/’s sample, where heterozygosity Transferrin (T') 


is lower than homozygosity, other samples show CC . 141 © TE 99.65 

that heterozygosity is preponderant; except for çp { - P 0.35 
Ramesh et af sample, the others also show that Fota 442 — = 10000 | 
the preponderance of heterozygosity increases 

with time. Group specific component (Gc)- -IEF™ 

MN blood groups. Simmons etal, Sirajuddinand |S 37 a 

Ramesh etal found the M, N and MN phenotypes ISAF ` 18 © Ge. 62.90 
(overall) frequencies to be 38.55%, 17.52% and IF 1 Ge, 13.90 
43.93% respectively. The "M" is highest in Ramesh 2-18 29 Gc 22.70 

et al sample (43.51%), followed by Sirajuddin’s 2-E 7 Ger 0.50 
(39.16%) and Simmons et al (30.56%). The fre- 2 4 

quency -of "N" is as usual low (Ramesh et al - rare 1 R 
12.98%; Sirajuddin - 18.67% and Simmons eta/ Total 97 = — - 1000 © 


-22.22%). The ‘m’ gene frequency varies from ~, 
0.5477 (Simmons et al) to 0.6530 (Ramesh et al); Acid Phosphotase (AcPH) 


Sirajuddin reported an intermediate frequency of A 17 AcPiA 32.50. 
0.6025. The Chenchu share the characteristic of AB 96 ~~ AcP1B 67.50 
high ‘m’ gene frequency with other South Indian B -87 l l 
tribes (Bhalla 1966). A comparative analysis Total 200 . . 10000 


based on the Chi-square test reveals that only 
Simmons et al show significant difference with Adrenylate Kinase (AK) 


Ramesh et al; the former found genotype fre- 4.4 171 
quencies of MS = 0.2174, Ms = 0.3248, NS = 94 eTo - ‘ee 92.54 
~0.2134 and Ns = 0.2444. No evolutionary trend 5.5 0: AK? — 7.46 


is noticeable in the distribution of MN blood =a — 207 ————  — 10000 
groups among the Chenchus, so far. —5 n I I o o 
Esterase D (EsD) 





Rh system. The percentage of Rh negative ran- 


ges between 5.56% (Simmons et al), to 8.57% t1 45 K 

(Sirajuddin). Unlike other South Indian com- 2+-—-—- 81 © EsD, 61.51 
munities, the variation is not large. Chi-square 2-2 - 43 EsD 38.49 
analysis shows the variation as non-significant. Total 139 i 100.00 


The pooled data for the Chenchu shows 7.37% 
Rh negative. Simmons et al found the CCDeethe [2¢late Dehydrogenase (LDH 





highest at 70.37%, followed by CcDEe (12.04%); Normal 197 LDHN 98.52 
Ramesh et al found the highest frequency for Calcutta-1 6 LDHCal-1 1.48 | 
CCDee (49.35%), followed by CcDee (24.03%). Total 203 100.00 


Other blood group systems. Simmons et al also 6-Phosphogluconate dehydrogenase 


studied the samples under the Duffy, Kell, Lewis A 
and P systems. All (an? individuals in the sample F g An pe 
of 24 $ pper Fy’ In the Lewis system, all C 0 


were Le'*’ In the Kell evi, the E ohehohite 2. -—i+— 4 a 
was 1.25% with a frequency of 93.5 for k. In the tere: . 204 CC 


P system, P1 and P2 phenotypes were 63.68% Phosphohexase Isomerase (PH1) 


and 36.32% respectively; the P1 gene frequency 


1-1 197 PHI? -97.04 
was 48.70. 2-1 1 PHI? 0.24 
Serum Proteins & Red Cell Enzymes. The follow- 5-1 11 PHI’, 2.70 
ing table summarizes the findings for proteinand Total 203 100.00 


enzyme systems among the Chenchu. 


Phospholucomutase locus 1 
TABLE I: SERUM PROTEIN & RED CELL EN- P a ee 


1-1 131 
ZYM $ l 
AA een ee 2-1 56 PGM! 80.15 
System > nN Gene E, (%) 9.9 11 PGM2, . 19.60 
- Haptoglobin (Hp) 7-1 1 PGM’4 0.75 
1-1 l 14 Total 199 100.00 
Ai 26 Hp, 19.15 *. This was studied by Papiha et al 1987; the rest 
2-2 -~ 101 H 80.85 
5 p as reported by Ramesh et a/ 1980. 
Total 142 sa 100.00 The Hp! gene is 19.15%, which is similar to 


the other populations in this region. “For transferrin, 
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a simple example of TfCD in the Chenchus was 
detected; an insufficient sample was available to 
determine whether this was Di or Deni (Ramesh 
et al 1980). Papiha et al (1987) reported that the 


Go-| F and the frequency of various genes were 
Ge. Mo 62.900; Ge = 13.90: Go” = 22.70 and 
Ge'®™ 0.50; he assumed that 'the different 


environmental conditions and the difference in 
latitude in which (the Chenchu) live may provide 
a possible source of selection which could be 
responsible for the wide range of Gc frequencies 
found-in the tribal groups’. Ramesh et al found 
that MDH, PGM2, SOD, PGK, CA; and CA2 are 
invariant. The Chenchu of the two areas studied 
showed different gene frequencies for Acid Phos- 
phatase (ACP 14 = 19.7% for Kurnool and 38.1% 
for Mahboobnagar), and the latter is "very high 
for Southern India". The PGM1 gene frequencies 
are within the range expected for Southern In- 
dian populations. The PGM1’"' was detected in 
one Chenchu only. The ESD! among Chenchu 
(61.5%) is near to that of the Kolams (53.9%) of 
Andhra Pradesh, but below the gene frequency 
of the majority populations (Gosh 1977). The 
Adenylate Kinase gene frequency (AK*) is com- 
paratively high in the Indian sub-continent, but in 
Andhra Pradesh populations, low (Koya Dora = 
6.6%; Konda Reddis = 7.46%; Savara = 12.1%: 
Jatapu = 3.2%) - all comparable with the fre- 
quency among the Chenchu (7.46%). The com- 
mon variant allele, PGD1i° of 6-Phosphogluco- 
nate Dehydrogenase, is of low frequency (1.72%) 
among the Chenchu - this is similar to other 
populations in Andhra Pradesh. 


"Most world populations so far studied are in- 
variant at the LDH toci, the notable exceptions 
being these of India where a widespread 
polymorphism of a B sub-unit variant is present 
in most populations studied. For the Mahboob- 
nagar Chenchu, a heterozygote frequency of 
4.3% for LDH Calcutta -1 is very high; on the 
other hand, no variant of LDH was detected 
among the Kurnool Chenchu" (Ramesh et a/ 
1980). This may be due to miscegenation (ibid.), 
as LDH Calcutta -1 is not tribal origin (Saha et a/ 
1974). No PHI variants were found among Kur- 
nool Chenchu but one and eleven samples of 
PH! 2-1 and PHI 5-1 were detected among Mah- 
boobnagar Chenchu with a series frequency of 
0.26 and 2.70 respectively. 


Haemoglobin S. The Haemoglobin S is present 
in a few populations of the South, and is believed 
to be present in malarial regions. Negi (1978), 
Chaudhuri et al (1964) and Ramesh et a/ (1980) 
studied the Chenchu for this trait; only the last 
study found one individual (0.97%) having sick- 
ling. 


Colourblindness. Rao et al (1977), Murti (1979) 
and Sirajuddin (1993) studied this characteristic 
among the Chenchu. It was absent in Murti's 
sample of 60; Rao et a/ found 1.7% colourblind, 
and Sirajuddin found two individuals protanope 
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(red blind) and an equal number deuteranope 


(green blind). He found colourblindness both in 
the Kurnool and the Mahboobnagar areas. 


Tasting ability to-Phenyl-thio-carbamimde (PTC) 
& Secretor status. Simmons et al studied taste 
sensitivity to PTC and found 62.13% of the 
Chenchus as tasters. The ‘T’ and the ‘t' gene 
frequencies are 0.384 and 0.616 respectively. He 
also found that secretors are 93.75%; the Se and 
the se gene frequencies were 75 and 25 per cen 

respectively. 


Thurston (1909:27) wrote that the Chenchu 
and the Yenadis originated from the same 
Original stock. The 1891 Census Report con- 
sidered them as a sub-division of the Yanadis. 
Recently Reddy and Subrahmanyam (1980:245) 
opined that the Yanadis showed biological and 
cultural affinities with the Chenchu. Our com- 
parative analysis of certain genetical traits such 
as blood groups, proteins, enzymes, etc., sup- 
ports this view. Chenchu have been classified as 
Malid (Eickstedt), Proto-Australoid (Guha) and 
Australoid (Sarkar). These "racial" types are no 
longer relevant, except for historical com- 
parisons. l 
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Aiyappan (1948:159) reported that the 
Chenchu have a dialect of their own, speaking 
Telugu with a peculiar accent. Some historians 
had recorded that even in the 17th Century, their 
speech was not at all intelligible to others 
(Rosemary 1992:Unpublished). Bhowmick PK 
(1992:31, 365) recorded that they had a separate 
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speech of their own, which has been. sub- 
sequently totally replaced by Telugu. 


Grammar of the Chenchu Dialect. The Chenchu 
dialect has: /i, 1/ high front vowels (imti = house; 
ita = swimming); /e, e/ mid front vowels (endi = 
silver; peru = name); /a, a/ low central vowels 
(aduga = ask; aku = leaf); /u, U/ high back 
vowels (uppu = Salt; uru = village); /o, 0/ mid 
back vowels (oka = one; Opu = bear). The con- 
sonants are: /p, b,/ (pantulu = teacher; kabaru 
= news); /t, d/ (batuku = live; kadalu = move); 
/t, d/ (tenkaya = coconut; dannu = money); /c, 
jl (pacca = green; jada = track); /k, g/ akka = 
elder sister; ginne = cup); /m, n/ (samwaccaram 
= year; konda = hill);//, r/ (lawu = large; rayi = 
stone); /w, y/ (nuwwu = you (singular); kaya = 
unripe fruit). Except for "-m", a word cannot end 
in a consonant. 


Pronouns: First person: ninu/nénu = |; mim/mem 
= We (Excl.); manam = We (Incl.). Second per- 
son: nuwwu = you (Sg.); mıru = you (PI.). Third 
person: (wj)adu = he; adi = she, it; (w)ālu = 
they; awi = they, those. 


The masculine personal names end in -adu 
or -anna, feminine names in -amma. 


Number: All the nouns are classified in two num- 
bers, singular and plural. The plural noun is 
formed by adding suffix -/u to a singular noun 
stem: manici manucu-lu = persons. Nouns en- 
ding with d or r followed by a Vowel, (except -r/) 
replace this final syllable by -/, eg., peddddu 
peddoll = gentlemen. 


The Cases are generally similar to Telugu. 
Typical numerals are: okati = one; rondu = two; 
mudu = three; nal(u)gu = four; ayidu = five; aru 
= six; edu = seven; en(i)midi = eight; tommidi 
= nine; padi = ten; nuru/wanda = hundred: 
weyy/ = thousand. 


Verbs. The suffix -pu is added to the intransitive 
verbs which end in -c(u)/-g(u). In same cases, 
the final consonant is changed into -m and then 
the suffix -pu is added. The suffix incu, -(i) p-incu 
are added to the verb roots mostly ending in 
cluster and -g(u) to form the causative. The 
penultimate vowel of the verb root is changed 
into -i due to vowel harmony. The past tense is 
formed by adding the suffix -ina, -na, -in and 
pronominal suffix to the verb roots; cés-ina-nu 
= did (I). The suffixes -t, -t are added to the verb 
root to form the "habitual present" and future 
tenses. The suffixes of personal endings are the 
same as those used with the base. The combina- 
tion of elements in the durative verb is verb root 
+ marker of duration (-t,-t) + finite form of the 
verb un- + personal suffix. Some durative forms 
which occur in all the persons are composed of 
the root -ta -ta followed by un- + personal en- 
dings. The verb root itself functions as the im- 
perative-singular. The suffix -andi is added to the 
verb root to form the imperative plural/honorific. 


The obligative is formed by adding -a/a to the 
verb roots. The verbs of negative meaning /e- and 
ka- have the same form as future negatives. The 
hortative verb is used to express an action in- 
volving the first and second person. It is formed 
by adding the suffix -dam/dam to the verb root. 


Sandhi is optional in this dialect. 
Simple sentences 
1. idi ma bidda = this is my daughter 


2. adi nik enduk ra? = that thing for you/why that 
thing for you? 


3. buwwa saladam lédu = food is/was not enough 
Complex sentences 

1. Relative Participle: 

garadi pani sēse manusul í gidem lo lēru 


magic work who do the persons this village in are 
not they 
"The persons who do the magic are not in this 
village" 


2. Present Participle: 

ātādtu rājukamāruni kaki (y)astadi 

dance dancing while princess near comes she 
"Dancing, the princess comes near" 

3. Negative Participle: 

nijam jeppani prabuwul eta? 


truth do not say the lords how? 
"How are they lords who do not say the truth?” 


4. Concessive: 
enta tin-nā kadpu nindadu 


as much though eats stomach does not fill 
"However much one eats, the stomach does not 
fili" 


5. Conditional: 
nuwwh rẹ astē cebtanu 


you tomorrow come if will tell (I) 
"If you come tomorrow, I will tell" 


6. Quotative: 
andarik tambalam pancum ani ceptaru wallu 


to all betel leaf distribute thus say those (persons) 
"Distribute the betel leaf to all the persons’ say 
these persons" 


7. Interrogative Sentence: 

ı rōju paniki rara? 

today for work will not come (they)? 
"Will they not come for work today?" 
8. Negative sentences: 

ı manci rayitu okkal ledu 


good farmer any not 
“There is no good farmer" 


Sample Text. 
1. oka manisi gulla rayawadu 


One man gulla rayawadu 
There was a man of the clan Rayawadu. 


2.ayana barya to kūda undumulu étaku polamki 
pouomaru 


he wife with also monitor lizard hunt for forest to 
went 

He went with his wife also to the forest for hunt- 
ing monitor lizards 


3. advani tiruguktunnaru 


forest wandering (they) 
They were wandering in the forest 


4. betamma sal toniki poyinaru 


betamma cliff to went (they) 
They went to the Betamma cliff 


5. accata nill unnawi 


there water was 
There was water 


6. a nillu daggara baryan kurcunna betti atadu 
polam lo poyinadu 


that water near wife made to sit having he forest 
went 

After making his wife to sit near the water, he 
went to the forest. 


7. mogudu waccinaka bétamma akkadané un- 
nadi 


husband come till betamma there only was 
Till the husband came, Betamma was there. 


8. inta lo erramalla ninci oka cencodu rayawadu 
akkada waccinadu 


meanwhile erramalla from one cencu rayawadu 
(man) there came 

~- Meanwhile, a Chenchu Rayawadu man came 
there from Erramalla. 


9. nuwwu ewad? i rajjam anta nadi — 


you who? this kingdom all mine 
Who are you? All this kingdom is mine. 


10. ani gulla rayawadu cencu rayawadu kotladtu 
okanna okadu narkulati saccinaru 


thus gulla rayawadu cencu rayawadu fighting 
each other having cut died they 

Thus the Gulla rayawadu and the Chenchu 
rayawadu fought and cut each other and died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trivedi GM 1978: Linguistic Study of 
the Chenchus of Andhra Pradesh, Anthropological Sur- 
vey of India, Calcutta. 
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The Chingathans are found in Peringom, 
Kuttur and Ramantali villages of Taliparamba 


CHINGATHAN 


taluk, Kannur District, Kerala. Kanchiapoyil, 
Peruvambra and Koyipara are the three impor- 
tant settlements. According to lyer LAK (1968: 
1,18), "their name seems to have been originated 
from a devil dance which they perform in the 
month of Chingam (August-September). They 
are also said to be the descendants of Chan- 
getans, who were the guards escorting visitors 
during the Pallava regime..." Thurston (1975: ) 
considered them as a subdivision of the Mavitan. 
Damodaran (1974) opined that the name was 
derived from the month of Chingam. Luiz (1962: 
44) also held the same view, but held that they 
had nothing in common with a subsect of the 
Mavilans of the Chirakkal taluk, who bore the 
same name. Their traditional occupation was to 
dress themselves to impersonate deities at the 
festivals celebrated yearly in the month of Chin- 
gam, and so, there seems to be little doubt that 
their name originated for that reason. They have 
neither been included in the list of Scheduled 
Tribes, nor have they been enumerated separate- 
ly. They speak Malayalam with a mixture of many 
Tamil and Kannada words and phrases. Their 
complexion varies from light to dark brown. Luiz 
(p 44) recorded that they claimed to have been 
the followers of the Raja of Chirakkal and that 
their ethnonym (sthanapperu = title of distinc- 
tion) was awarded to them by that king. Mathur 
PRG (1980:unpublished) estimated their num- 
bers at "about 300" then. 
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The area of their concentration is in the 
lateritic foothills of the Western Ghats. It receives 
heavy rainfall during the South West monsoon, 
but has a comparatively long dry spell of about 
four months every year, as the precipitation 
during the North East monsoon is scanty. The 
natural forests, mainly moist deciduous, were 
once upona time very dense, with valuable stands 
of teak, rosewood, Bombax malabaricus, etc, 
and were comprised in privately owned lands. 
These have now been cut down and replaced by 
homestead cultivation with a miscellany of tree 
crops and un-irrigaied annuals. Coconut, plan- 
tains, jack trees, tapioca, yams, and arecanut in 
the lower areas are the typical pattern of agricul- 
tural land use. In the valley bottoms, paddy is 
cultivated. Ramantally is an estuarine island, with 
a predominance of coconuts. The Valiapatnam 
river forms extensive backwaters in this area, 
before debouching into the sea. The water bodies 
support excellent fishery, including shrimps. Along 
the shores, Pandannus spp., grow profusely, 
providing the raw material for cottage industries 
like mat weaving. 


Their huts are erected on four wooden 
posts and have no side walls. The floor is level 
with the ground, and the roofs, thatched. The 
men wear dhoties and shirts, and the women, 
blouses over mundu, the loin cloth. Orthodox 
Chingathan men grow their hair long, and tie it 
into a knot at the back. The women wear ear 
rings, nose screws, bangles, necklaces of beads, 
etc., The older women prefer to go "topless". 


They were traditionally collectors of minor 
forest produce, and were experts in collecting 
honey. They would locate the hives "just by sur- 
veying the sky and making use of their know- 
ledge in cosmology". They collect the honey with 
the help of torches made of bamboo, and sell the 
produce to the local Ayurvedic physicians, with 
whom they have always maintained "some kind 
of patron-client relationship". To supplement their 
earnings, they used to make baskets, but this 
has been abandoned because of ecological 
change inthe area and non-availability of the raw 
materials. The denudation has also resulted in 
the decrease of honey. These factors have com- 
pelled them to become farm labourers under 
Thiyya and Mappila cultivators (Mathur:op. cit.). 


They are the acknowledged artistes in the 
pageantry of the theyyam ketta/. The annual fes- 
tivals of the temples of the locality climax in 
ceremonial "devil dancing"; each deity is repre- 
sented in folk lore by several distinguishing 
marks, and there are strict prescriptions on how 
they should be represented in the mime and 
dance. The Chingathans specialise in this art 
form; they have to observe fast for a number of 
days before impersonating one of these deities. 
On the day of the dance, the Chingathan is 
elaborately made up in the prescribed dress and 
appurtenances of the deity he is to impersonate; 


he meditates deeply on the nature of this deity; 
then at the appointed time, he issues forth with 
seemingly super-human energy and executes a 
dance expressing the character and potency of 
the deity. The worshippers actually identify him 
with the deity and offer a few coins as propitia- 
tion. They also practice black magic and are 
engaged by the local people for providing charms, 
protection from evil spirits, etc. 


Social customs. They are matrilineal. They are 
segmented into a number of clans like Pariyarak- 
karan illom, Taliyillom, Terath illom, etc. The 
children of sisters belong to the same ///om. They 
are strictly monogamous, but if a tie is broken 
because of death of a spouse or divorce, thena 
second marriage is permitted. Rarely polygyny 
may be sanctioned, but polyandry, never. Sororate 
is permitted, but levirate is prohibited. They used 
to observe the tāli kettu kalyanam ("pseudo mar- 
riage"): girls before they attained puberty would 
be symbolically "married" by having a tali tied by 
the maternal uncle. The common method of find- 
ing a mate is by negotiation, but marriage by 
purchase and marriage by service were un- 
known. Run away marriages are very common. 


The head of the illom is the seniormost 
male member, who is obeyed. It is reported that 
they have a code of taboos and conduct which 
reguiate their behaviour among various kins like 
uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, sons-in-law and 
mothers-in law, etc. There is a headman for the 
community, who has the dual role of chief and 
also priest. He officiates at the marriage, death 
and other ceremonies, and also at magico- 
religious occasions. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Women during their monthly 
periods and girls at menarche are segregated for 
three days. A woman is segregated for thirty 
days after delivery. it is the parents of the boy 
who take the initiative for the marriage of their 
son. The rituals are very simple; there is no fali 
tying ceremony, as that would have already been 
done to a girl at the tali kettu kalyanam. On an 
auspicious day, the groom, his parents, relatives 
and friends go to the bride's hut; he presents a 
podava (cloth) to her. They exchange betel 
leaves and nuts and enjoy a feast. The girlis then 
taken to the groom’s house, and they start their 
married life. l 


_ The dead are buried, in a deep pit far away 
from the living hut. Men and women mourners 
accompany the chief mourner, viz., the son of 
the deceased. He dances as he leads the funeral 
procession; strict silence is observed through- 
out the day of death. After the burial, the place 
is marked by planting a stone. Pollution lasts for 
twelve days; on the 12th, a feast is served if the 
purse permits. They believe in the existence of 
the soul after death and worship the ancestor 
Spirits. l 
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Religion. They venerate the forest deities whom 
they locate on the crests and tops of hills; they 
term them (in the plural) as mala deivam. As 
already mentioned, they perform dances imper- 
sonating the deity at the local Hindu temples, 
especially of the Mother Goddesses, like the 
Madayi Kavu and the Veera Chamundi Kavu. The 
deities in these shrines are supposed to be 
"powerful and fierce" (ugra murthi); hence to 
impersonate them requires especial discipline 
and skili. They build up the mental determination 
by fasting and meditation. Nowadays, they have 
been visiting Hindu temples in the locality, and 
go on pilgrimage to Sabarimala. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Damodaran NP 1974: aadivasikalute 
keralam (Malayalam); Iyer LAK 1968: Social History of 
Kerala Vol I, Book Centre Madras; Luiz 1962: The 
Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh Delhi; 
Mathur PRG 1980: Unpublished Report. 


CHOLANAIKKA 


The Cholanaikka is a primitive tribe found 
inthe Nilambur Valley, Ernad Taluk, Malappuram 
District, Kerala. Mathur considered them as the 
most decisively primitive tribal community of 
Kerala (1977:3). They are still in the hunting and 
gathering stage and do not even raise kitchen 
gardens. 
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The Nilambur Valley rises from about 30 
meters to 1300 meters above MSL, and lies be- 
tween 11 degrees 15 minutes and 11 degrees 30 
minutes North and between 76 degrees 15 
minutes and 76 degrees 34 minutes East. It is 
bounded on the north by the Wayanad district of 
Kerala, on the east by the Nilgiris district of Tamil 
Nadu, on the south by the Nilambur (revenue) 
village and on the west by the Manjeri taluk. The 
habitat of the Cholanaikka was inaccessible for 
long to the non-tribals and they remained in 
isolation till recently. Even today they have very 
limited contacts with outsiders. 


The name "Cholanaikkan" is not in the list 
of the Scheduled Tribes of Kerala. However they 
have been included as an offshoot of the Kat- 
tunaikka, who are enscheduled as a tribe in 
Kerala. The Cholanaikka call themselves 
"Malanaikkan" or "Sholanaikkan" (Mathur 1977: 
13). "They are called ‘cholanaikkan’ because 
they inhabit the interior forests; ‘chola’ or ‘shola’ 
means deep evergreen forest, and "naikkan" 
means king (Bhanu 1986). It is believed that they 
migrated from the forests of neighbouring Kar- 
nataka (Bhanu 1986:61; Mathur 1977:14). 


The Habitat. The Nilambur forest division con- 
sists of three ranges, Nilambur, Karulai and 
Chungathara. The Cholanaikka are found in the 
last two. The climate is tropical. The South West 
Monsoon starts in June and lasts for the next 3 
to 4 months. The North East Monsoon commen- 
ces in October. The average annual rainfall is 
between 80 to 160 inches (2000 to 4000 mm). 
The "hot weather" starts in February; May is the 
warmest month. The maximum temperature ran- 
ges from 80 to 90 degrees F (25 to 30 degrees 
C) during the year. The soil is mainly of three 
types. It is reddish brown with coarse-grain 
stones in the plains and foothills. In the forest, 
with high humus, it assumes the form of a thick 
clayish mud, with granular stones along the river 
sides and beds. The topography is marked by 
hills, valleys, rocks, peaks, rivers, and streams. 
The high altitudes are covered with grass land, 
with pebbly stones. The main rivers are the 
Chaliyar and the Karimpuzha, and theirtributaries. 
In keeping with the land forms, the drainage is 
of the dendritic pattern. 


- The forest is mainly wet evergreen and fall 
under the Dipterocarpus indicus-Kingiodendron 
pinnatum-Humboldtia brunonis type in the lower 
elevations, and the Cullenia exarillata-Messua 
ferra-Palaquim ellipticum type in the higher 
(Pascal 1988:map at 38, descriptions et seq). 
The emergent species in the former are generally 
Vateria indica, Calophyllum polyanthum, Kin- 
giodendron pinnatum and several Ficus species. 
Other dominant species are Acrocarpus fraxini- 
folius, Artocarpus hirsuta, Diospyros bourdillonii, 
Dysoxylum malabaricum, Hopea parviflora, Mes- 
sua ferrea, Alstonia scholaris. Mangifera indica, 
Artocarpus integritolia and other fruit bearing 
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trees are important to the Cholanaikka. In the 
latter type, the dominants are Aglia ana- 
mallayana, Cullenia exarillata, Palaquim ellip- 
ticum, Messua ferrea. Canarium strictum is 
important as its resin (Peyndam or dammar) is of 
value commercially. Among the undergrowth, 
Elatarium cardamomum (cardamom), Zinziber 
officianales (ginger), etc., and the climber Piper 
nigrum (black pepper) are important to the 
Cholanaikka as the produce is what they collect 
and exchange. 


Tigers, leopards, and the jungle cats, 
elephants, bears, wild pigs, deers and antelopes, 
the Nilgiri tahr, different types of mongooses, 
wild dogs, hyaenas, jackals, foxes, squirrels, 
etc., are common. Both the species of langurs 
and the lion-tailed macaque are important. The 
king cobra and the python are notable snakes. 
Several species of frogs, butterflies and insects 
are found. The birds are well represented with 
the Great Indian Hornbill, etc. The streams 
abound in various types of fishes. 


The People. The first reference to "Cholanaik- 
kan" is found in Thurston (1909, Reprint 1975: 
V1,386), but is brief and passing. The "Working 
Plans" of the Nilambur Forest Division make brief 
mention of them, but considered them insig- 
nificant because they were unfit for employment 
as forest labour (Vasudevan 1967:3). They sud- 
denly attracted notice when a journalist came 
upon them by chance in 1973 and described 
them as the "Cave-men of Kerala". 


Numbers. Bhanu BA (1989:44-49) counted the 
total number of Cholanaikka population as com- 
prising of 123 males and 82 females (total 205) 
in 1979, as against his previous count in 1977 
which returned 135 males and 94 females (total 
229). He was alarmed at the rapid fall in the 
numbers. The low proportion of females was a 
feature which tended to depress population 
growth. 


Their language is distinctive, with a high 
mixture of Kannada, Malayalam and Tamil. 





A Cholanaikkan 
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Bio-anthropometric data. Detailed studies do 
not seem to have been made of their physi- 
cal/physiological anthropological features. They 
are generally of short stature with well built stur- 
dy bodies. The complexion varies from dark to 
light brown. The faces are round or oval with 
depressed nasal root, the bridge being medium 
and the profile straight, lips are thin to medium, 
hair tends to be curly (Bhanu 1989:4). 


Material Culture. They live in natural caves in the 
rocks; the settlements are called Kallu alai (= 
rock cave). Each is a kin-group hamlet compris- 
ing three to five households. They generally select 
caves which accord them maximum protection 
from wild animals. They avoid caves at low levels 
along water courses, which may get flooded 
during the rains. The caves are natural and per- 
manent; the Cholanaikka keep them dry, neat 
and clean - they do not even urinate near them. 
As they lead a semi- nomadic life in search of 
different types of forest produce, they live con- 
tinuously in the caves only during the rainy 
months. The entrance (a/e bayi) is usually nar- 
row; some caves may have an entrance on one 
side and an exit on the other. The interior is 
generally dark. The space inside is demarcated 
for specific purposes, such as pale (= sitting), 
malathala (= sleeping), etc. A special place is 
reserved for the "Divine Basket" in which their 
deities are kept. The cave is an “identity marker"; 
a Cholanaikkan takes his name after the cave 
settlement of which he is a member, eg., 
Thalipuzha Mathan (Mathur: Unpublished; Bhanu 
1989:87). 


Dress & Ornaments. The aged among them 
remembered that before they came into contact 
with outsiders, they used leaves and tree barks 
to cover only the genitals. Nowadays, the men 
wear a piece of cloth which hangs from waist to 
knee. They use a long dhoti to cover the upper 
parts of the body. They may wear a shirt or 
trousers on special occasions, the items being 
bought from the Co-operative Society, or obtained 
as gifts. The women wear a cloth of about 4 to 5 
meters long and about two wide tied round the 
waist, with one end passing over the upper side 
of the breasts, under the armpits. This is being 
replaced by coloured /Jungi-s and blouses which 
are available through the Tribal Co-operative 
Society, or sometimes as gifts from the Govern- 
ment. Their limited contact with the outside 
world is reflected in their ornaments. They wear 
bangles made of grass (ulla bale). These are 
made after dipping the grass in water and drying. 
They wear it on the upper arms above the elbow 
rather than on the wrists. They wear nose pins 
fashioned out of grass stems (ettu). Nowadays, 
necklaces, rings, etc., made of aluminium and 
beads are common (Bhanu 1989:41-42). Their 
hair is usually unkempt; they seldom oil or wash 
it. They used to cut their hair with reed splits 
(otha), and now use blades and knives (Mathur 
1977:21). 


Household articles. In the past they used bam- 
boo inter-nodes, and rarely, earthen pots. 
Nowadays, they have aluminium vessels sup- 
plied either through the Co-operative stores or 
as gifts. Sometimes, they go all the way to Nilam- 
bur town to buy these. Each household in a cave 
fixes a bamboo vertically in the ground, with the 
top touching the roof of the cave as a mark of 
the limit of a family’s accommodation. The bam- 
boo also serves as a post from the nodes and 
notches made in which the household suspends 
its provisions bundled separately in cloth pieces. 
Thus the pole is also a storage device. The poles 
are fixed close to the respective hearths so that 
the heat and smoke preserve the provisions from 
fungus and insects. The design is space-saving 
(Bhanu 1989:88). The hearths are made by plac- 
ing three round stones close to one another, to 
form an equilateral triangle so that the fuel may 
be inserted from all sides. Since they are mov- 
able, the placement can be adjusted to accom- 
modate various sizes of vessels. Each house- 
hold has its own hearth (Mathur 1977:19; Bhanu 
1989:70). They keep the fire burning and sleep 
around it; dried logs required are collected from 
the forest. They are experts in basketry, both 
men and women engaging in it. They use reeds, 
canes and bamboos. The baskets are used for 
storing and carrying articles, known respectively 
as choral kottai and puni kottai (Mathur 
1977:22). 


Tools & Weapons. A stick sharpened at one end 
(kolu) is the digging tool used universally to 
collect roots and tubers. Nowadays, they tip it 
with iron, when it is called parai. Along stick with 
a bend or hook at the end is used to snatch fruits 
and leaves. A stick of about a metre long is used 
to crush poisonous bark which is used for fish- 
ing. Men carry long sticks as support during 
walking along difficult terrain. Creepers are used 
ingeniously for climbing trees. A bamboo cut to 
form a tube about a meter long is used for stor- 
ing water (Odukutty). They also use bamboo con- 
tainers (jen ande) to store and transport honey. 
Bamboo is also used as a cooking vessel (kūlu 
ande). They use different kinds of knives (ka/thy), 
and axes (kodal/) (Bhanu BA 1989:104); they do 
not know how to make these but obtain them 
from the blacksmiths in the neighbouring vil- 
lages (Mathur PRG: Unpublished). 


Food & Food Habits. Until recently they depen- 
ded virtually and exclusively on the forest for 
their sustenance. Different kinds of leaves, roots 
and tubers, honey, fish, crabs, birds and small 
animals (squirrels, hares, pigs and monkeys) 
were their main items. These habits changed 
after the Mappilla tradesmen introduced items 
like rice, tea, tobacco, beedi, etc., which were 
habit forming and made them increasingly 
dependent on outside suppliers. Now with the 
increasing rigour of the imposition of laws 
preventing hunting, trapping, etc., of wild life, 
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their food has much less nutritive value or 
variety. Though the Mappilla traders have been 
supplemented if not supplanted by the Co- 
Operative society, their dependence on outside 
sources is increasing, thus reducing their bar- 
gaining power in regard to the forest produce 
which they collect and exchange. Because of the 
abundance of their habitat, they did not develop 
sophisticated hunting tools. They use a small net 
for trapping squirrels, etc. They do not have 
even bows and arrows or the pellet bow. 


Except fruits and some green leafy 
vegetables, other materials are cooked before 
eating. The Cholanaikkan term for cooked food 
is atti and the term for raw items is accha. The 
intake of various items differs from season to 
season. When a number of households live together 
in a cave, there are a lot of occasions for give 
and take. Fruits, tubers and other eatables, when 
collected by one, are distributed to all in the 
cave. Each household cooks independently, but 
the food is shared with all. 


The Cholanaikkan term for boiling and 
steaming is atti timpatu and for roasting, suttu 
timpatu (timpatu = eating). Most of the roots 
and tubers are consumed after washing in run- 
ning water to remove alkaloids, and cooking. 
Some tubers are kept in running water for one or 
two days. Meat of any type is cooked with salt, 
chilly, and turmeric powder. Fish is either roasted 
or boiled in bamboo containers. Monkey meat is 
taken only after boiling. Fish, crabs and eggs of 
certain birds are covered with leaves and baked 
over the fire - this is also termed suttu timpatu. The 
traditional method of cooking rice is to fill rice 
and water in a bamboo tube, sealing the ends 
and keeping it over the fire. In order to distribute 
the heat uniformly and to avoid charring the 
bamboo, the container is rolled over and over. 
The cooked food is taken out by splitting the 
bamboo. The watery portion is known as genji. 
It is served at least half an hour before serving 
the rice. The rice is taken with a curry of jack 
fruit, aleaf curry or salad of green leaves, fish or 
meat curry if available. 


The cooking is done only once a day, inthe 
evening. The surplus after the night meal will be 
kept for the next morning. The term for the night 
meal is étile ttmpatu and the noon meal, uchilu 
timpatu. The younger children share their food 
with their parents. Unmarried girls dine from the 
same plate. Two to four children were found 
sharing food from the same plate. They do not 
was their hands or mouth before or after the 
meals. Instead, they simply rub their hands on 
their clothes or on leaves. The left over food is 
kept on the same plates, and they may take it 
whenever they feel hungry. They are inveterate 
smokers, both men and women being addicted. 
Beedis are available from the Co-operative 
society. Chewing of betel,arecanuts and tobacco 
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is also common. Tea and coffee without milk, 
sweetened with honey is the favourite drink: 


Social Organization. There is no clan organiza- 
tion, but territorial grouping is distinct, six in the 
Karulai and four in the Chungathura forest ran- 
ges. The territorial unit is known as the tsenmam, 
clearly demarcated with reference to hills, rivers, 
trees, rocks, etc. Each may have two or more 
families, who are closely bound to one another. 
Each is headed by the tsenmakkaran. He has 
socio-polital and religious functions, which 
marks him as the superior. Each is again sub- 
divided into different nadu-s, demarcated by 
geographical markers and identified by specific 
names. A tsenmam implies a territorial right. A 
member of one may collect roots, tubers and 
other materials for survival from anywhere, but 
collection, from out of bounds, of items which 
can be exchanged or sold, is a thettu {= trans- 
gression) and leads to a kuttam (= culpable 
offence, always religious or spirit oriented). Con- 
flicts are not rare among them for the violation 
of these norms. The right is hereditary patrilineally, 
a son being entitled to collect in his father’s 
territory. Inter-territorial communication is how- 
ever minimal, visits being exchanged once or 
twice in a year. 


The tsenmakkaran is highly respected by 
the members. in all matters, his decision is final 
and carried out by all. He is custodian of the 
"Divine Baskets" which contain their deities and 
ancestral spirits, he can punish the guilty by 
inflicting disease through sorcery as punishment 
for transgressions - his power could extend even 
to the causing of death by sorcery. However, he 
does not enjoy any extra facilities or economic 
privileges - he has to work for his living just like 
any other Cholanaikkan. "He is not only the 
headman, but also a doctor, a diviner, a political 
leader, a sorceror, and also, he is just a common 
man” (Bhanu 1989:64). 


The Family. Thus the tsenmam is a closely knit 
territorial group whose members generally 
cluster together ina single cave or in caves close 
to one another. They generally move together 
and share food. However, within each such 
group, the nuclear families are the basic units. A 
man and his wife may live in the cave along with 
other members or stay closeby. The Cholanaikka 
are patrilineal and patrilocal after marriage. Ter- 
ritorial and Tsenmam exogamy is strictly en- 
forced. A woman after marriage moves from her 
been Tsenmam and its alai to that of her hus- 
and. 


The Institution of Marriage is centred on 
territorial exogamy. The most popular form of 
marriage is by free choice; when a young man 
during his excursions outside his territory meets 
with a girl and they like each other, they sleep 
together (oppamalatu) and they become man 
and wife. If there is opposition, he may capture 


her by force (edipithyotu). Marriage takes place 
soon after adulthood is attained. Matrilateral 
cross cousin marriages are permitted though not 
necessarily preferred; but patrilateral cross 
cousin marriage and parallel cousin marriages 
are taboo. Junior and senior levirate is allowed; 
junior sororate is permitted but senior sororate 
is prohibited. Some marriages are arranged by 
the elders and entail the payment of bride price, 
kana ana (Mathur 1977:30). Bhanu (1989:92) 
reported that the payment made to the father of 
the bride is treated as a gift and not as bride 
price - in fact, they have no term for “arranged 
marriage". While 50% of the marriages reported 
by Bhanu (1987:92) were of the oppamalatu 
type, 47% were "arranged" and 3% were by 
elopement. Polyandry and polygyny are unusual 
- Bhanu (1987:93) reported only one case of 
each, the case of polyandry being of the fraternal 
type. Divorce is uncommon and there is no bar 
to the re-union of separated couples. A few 
cases of inter-marriages between Cholanaikka 
and Pathynaikka, another community in the 
foothills, have also been reported (Mathur 1977: 
30-31; Bhanu 1989:93). 


Kinship. Even though matrilateral cross cousin 
marriage is not preferred, it is permitted and 
might have been the norm because the kinship 
terms follow the usual classificatory "Dravidian" 
pattern. Kin ties are very strong. The old are 
taken care of by their relatives as are the widows 
and orphans. Parallel cousins look after each 
other. Close kin are very affectionate to one 
another. Food sharing, mutual visiting and other 
exchanges maintain the relationships in recipro- 
cally reinforcing. and supporting forms (Bhanu 
1989:97-98). 


Socialization. The close living in the caves and 
the mutual dependency are reflected in the 
process of socialization of the young. The 
children learn to adapt to the environment by 
closely observing the grown ups. Infant mortality, 
especially of female infants, is high. During infan- 
cy, the mother is in sole care and breast-feeds it 
“on demand". The baby sleeps in the mother’s 
Jap while other female relatives help her in the 
household chores. When the child is about three 
years old and can toddle, it freely mingles with 
the other children in the cave. The women may 
take it out with them when they go to collect the 
firewood, though female babies tend to be left in 
the cave in the care of the old people. By the time 
itis 5 or 6 years old, it may accompany the elders 
for fishing expeditions, observe the techniques 
and help in constructing barricades, preparing 
the poisonous bark, etc. Children assist in al! the 
activities going to the nearby forests for gather- 
ing. They "spend hours together in erecting tiny 
bamboo shelters or designing ladders. They also 
like to draw sketches on rocks. They appeared 
imaginative and co-operative...mutual fights 

were rarely seen" (Bhanu 1989:95). Teenage 


boys tend to club together; they. may sleep 
together and indulge in homo-sexual relations 
for which they have a term (kundilu gayatu). A 
boy of twelve may discuss sex organs and sexual 
intercourse openly in front of or with his parents 
without any reservation (Bhanu 1989:90-91). 


The female children are comparatively 
confined to the caves where they sit with the 
other females and play with small bamboo toys. 
“They rarely move with the male children" (Bhanu: 
ibid.). After adolescence, they tend to form 
“clubs” who join together in all the activities con- 
cerning collection of fire wood, attending to 
household chores, preparation of food, etc. 
Adult unmarried females indulge in intercourse 
with their boyfriends secretly in the forest. 
Couples prefer to use the forest as their mating 
ground rather than the caves where the others 
live and where the "Divine Basket" of the gods is 
kept. They also avoid sex in caves where any 
ancestor might have been buried. Incest has not 
been reported. 


The children keenly watch the religious 
performances conducted in the cave. Whenever 
they are free, the grownups tease and cut jokes 
as a process of training them, while the old 
people narrate their experiences and the forest 
lore. This is eagerly listened to even by the other 
adults. Children are never illtreated or punished; 
they may at worst be admonished not to repeat 
an offensive act (Bhanu 1989:95-96). Bhanu also 
reported that both male and female children are 
warned not to drop stones in the deep portions 
of the river, as they believe that spirits live there. 
Visits to the river must be under the supervision 
of older children or adults. Male children start 
gathering minor forest produce except honey, 
accompany the elders to the Co-operative 
society, participate in the "business" and train to 
be self sufficient by the time they are about 
sixteen or So. | 


Economic Activities. They are TOTALLY depend- 
ent on the forests. They collect roots, tubers, 
fruits, seeds for their direct consumption as well 
as exchange if in surplus. Other items of forest 
produce are collected for exchange. It is usually 
the women and the children who engage in 
gathering the subsistence items. Nara, kavala, 
benni, nura, savalu, neyyalu, mothekka, palbeni, 
(mostly Diascorea species and varieties), etc., 
are some of the important roots and tubers. Their 
availability depends on the seasons, though nara 
is available throughout the year. The maximum 
availability is in September. They also gather dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits, mangoes, jack, etc. Nowa- 
days, they are getting rice from the Society and 
the importance of roots and tubers has been 
reduced. They concentrate more on collection of 
produce which they can exchange at the 
Society. a , 
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Hunting is an individual as well as a group 
activity. They do not have a highly developed 
technology in this regard. The main device is a 
small net made of tree fibre, and an axe and a 
knife. They net and kill the bonnet monkey, the 
langurs and the lion tailed macaque by fixing the 
net trap on a tree and driving the monkeys by 
shouts and stones to the trap. Another method 
is to cut down a tree which harbours many 
monkeys. When the tree falls, some monkeys 
may be killed by the fall and others caught under 
its branches. They keep pet dogs, which they 
train to run down small game. Occasionally they 
hunt big animals by digging pit traps. It takes 
them many days to dig a pit; they prefer using 
natural depressions, or the old elephant pits dug 
by the Forest Department and abandoned since 
long. They fix pointed stakes at the bottom of the 
pit, and cover it with leaves, etc., so that the 
animals do not suspect it. The stakes pierce the 
animals which fall down. Birds are caught from 
the hollows of trees and rocks where they nest. 
When a Cholanaikka notices the nests, he climbs 
up and catches all the birds including the nest- 
lings. The meat of all hunted animals is dis- 
tributed among all the households in the 
territory. 


Fishing is a group activity, though, rarely, 
one may engage in it all by himself. They employ 
several techniques: Fishing by poisoning. They 
use the bark of some species of trees as poison. 
They collect bundles of these barks and crush 
them on a stone by beating with a stick. They 
also use some creepers (enga, nanjuballi, etc.,) 
and some tubers as poison. They construct bar- 
ricades for checking and diverting the flow of 
water in a stream, by putting big stones together. 
They make this small dam water proof by plaster- 
ing the interstices with mud and leaves. In the 
construction of these structures, the women and 
children actively participate. Then, in the pools 
formed, they mix the nanju (poison) previously 
prepared. The fish start floating up and are 
caught by hand, and stored in baskets. Rod & 
line. The rod is of bamboo, and the line prepared 
of twisted tree fibres. The hook is of iron. By 
baling out. The water is baled out by the hands 
or using aluminum vessels, when the level is low 
and if the fish are in abundance. 


Until 1976, collection of Minor Forest 
Produce was of minor importance to the Chola- 
naikka. There was a limited barter of these items 
with Muslim traders who exploited the tribal folk 
and fleeced them. To end this exploitation, 
Govt., established the Girijan Co-operative Society. 
Bhanu (1987:126; 141) considers it a "turning 
point" in the fife of the Cholanaikka. The main 
economic activity today is the collection of MFP. 
The major items collected for exchange are 
payndam (dammer, the resin of Canarium stric- 
turn) honey, elakka (cardamom), enji (ginger), 
manjakoova (circuma), manja (turmeric), inja 
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(Accacia intsia), kollakay (Sapindus emar- 
ginatus), nellikkay (Emblica officianales), mulaku 
(pepper), nirattikkuru (oil seeds), etc. Mathur 
(Unpublished) reported that they have been in- 
duced to collect different medicinal herbs and 
roots also. Bhanu estimates that about 77% of 
their income is derived from the barter of just 
three items of MFP, viz., honey, dammer and 
cardamom. 


In the past honey was used only for self 
consumption. A Cholanaikka is entitled to collect 
it only from hives on trees or in rock crevices 
within his tsenmam. When he sees a hive or 
colony, he puts a mark on the tree or rock in- 
volved; this establishes his pre-emptive right to 
collect from that particular source. The maxi- 
` mum availability is from January to May, even 
though some varieties are available throughout 
the year. Cholanaikka distinguish the following 
varieties: jen, from the Indian rock bee (Apis 
dorsata), toduva (A. indica), netsaru (A. florea), 
bana netsaru, chunkam netsaru, belli netsaru 
and kadippan (Trigona spp). The availability of 
jen (from A. dorsata) is seasonal. The hives are 
found under overhanging rocks, roofs of caves 
and branches of tall trees. The honey from this 
variety is collected only at night, because the 
rock bees are notorious for their ferocity. The 
bees are less active at night. The Cholanaikka 
drive them away with torches and cut the combs 
which they take to places of safety at once. They 
then squeeze the combs; as much as 3 to 6 "tins” 
(about 12 litres) may be obtained from a single 
hive. The Cholanaikka sell the entire collection. 
The toduva, from A. indica, a medium sized bee, 
is found in tree branches and hollows. A single 
bee hive of this variety will provide nearly the 
same quantity of honey as the jen. It is collected 
during the day as the bees are less ferocious. 
Some of it is retained by the Cholanaikka and the 
rest sold. The honey obtained from the other 
species is less in quantity. The combs are found 
in tree hollows, bamboos and rock crevices. 
Even women collect it as it is available all the 
year round. The honey is used for self consump- 
tion, and is not sold. 


Different kinds of ladders are used to ap- 
proach the hives. Smoking is the technique used 
for driving away the bees. They go for honey 
collecting expeditions at night in groups of two; 
one stands at the bottom of the tree or rock and 
the other climbs with a knife, axe, string and a 
basket and a smoking faggot. The basket is 
secured with the string and is held below the 
comb, which is cut with the knife. It is then let 
down with the help of the string. If the hive is big, 
the basket is sent up again. The combs are 
squeezed into bamboo tubes which are the 
storage vessels. Thanks to the centuries of ex- 
perience, Cholanaikka refrain from collecting 
honey during the monsoons because they know 
that the bees may die from lack of forage. This 


ecological wisdom has been responsible for the 
“sustained yield" of honey from this area (Bhanu 
1989:135-136). 


Payndam (Dammer) is another important 
item. It is collected throughout the year. The 
"ownership" of the material vests in the one who 
prepared the tree (Canarium strictum) for tap- 
ping. It is a prolonged process. When the tree is 
about five years old, a Cholanaikkan starts tap- 
ping the resin from it. One year before it can be 
tapped, the tree is made "fit" for it by applying 
heat to the trunk for about five to ten minutes. 
Dried logs and leaves are collected and kept by 
the side of the tree. These are arranged by the 
side of the trunk at about a foot away, sloping up 
to touch the trunk in the form of a cone. The 
leaves are spread around and ignited. The bark 
of the tree ruptures due to the heat and a milky 
secretion oozes out. The fire is immediately put 
out. The tree is then left untouched for a year. 
Then, the first secretion, which had in the mean- 
time dried up, is removed with the axe. The 
exudation starts again, and is allowed todry. The 
dried resin is collected and kept in a basket, and 
the process repeated. When the basket is full, 
they take it to the Co- operative society for ex- 
change (Bhanu 1989:130-131). 


The right of collecting Cardamom from a 
tract vests in the one who first sighted the 
growth, and continues in the succeeding years 
also. The collection season is from July to Sep- 
tember (Bhanu 1987:128). The MFP is ex- 
changed for rice, salt, tobacco, dry fish, 
coconut, jaggery, arecanut, beedi, betel leaves, 
tea powder, chilly, oil, dress, aluminium vessels 
and iron implements. Half of the collections ex- 
changed comprised of dammer, which con- 
tributed 39.6% of the value of items exchanged 
(= “income"). Honey contributed 22.39%. Rice 
constituted in value more than 75% of the items 
obtained by the Cholanaikka, with tobacco ac- 
counting for the next major share. According to 
Bhanu the exploitation was about 400% of the 
value given to Cholanaikka for their collections 
when the trading was done by the erstwhile Map- 
pila contractors; it has come down to 100% by 
the Co-operative Society! (Bhanu 1989:137-141) 


Activity Schedule. A Cholanaikkan works from 
dawn to dusk, and at night for collecting jen, 
sometimes for two or three days continuously. 
They may then take a few days off for rest. They 
spend their leisure in conversation with their kith 
and kin, cutting jokes with the children, or simply 
sleeping. The women are always busy with 
household chores, but find time to make bas- 
kets, and toys of wax and bamboo, with which 
they play. Most of the play involves a pair of 
"male" and "female" dolls, engaging in the sex 
act. Toy animal figures of elephants and dogs 
are also used. The seasonal migrations from one 
part of the forest to another and encounters with 


animals are enacted with the dolls as the players 
(Bhanu 1989:152-156). 


Division of Labour & Womens’ Role. Out of 25 
different activities analysed, only two, collection 
of tubers/roots and fishing, were done by both 
the sexes. The women plait baskets but the 
finishing, fixing the rim and handle are con- 
sidered to be the mens’ job. Fuel gathering is 
exclusively a female job, as also are the cooking 
and food preparation and sharing. "Most of the 
time they (the women) sit inthe caves and attend 
to household activities and the caring of 
children. As they cook only once in a day they 
get plenty of time...(They) make toys and play 
with them most of the time" (Bhanu 1989:147). 
They are totally excluded from religious perfor- 
mances. When the men are away, the women 
enjoy a great deal of freedom and, at least some 
of them (cf. Bhanu 1989:93) indulge in a "free 
life" with men of their own or neighbouring 
tribes, or even with non-tribals. 








Cholanaikkan Basketry 
Life Cycle Rituals. 


Birth. In the past, birth took place in the cave 
itself, but nowadays, they build a separate tem- 
porary hut: the mother is segregated in this for 
40 days. A pregnant woman is assisted during 
delivery by the wife of the tsenmakkaran, otachi. 
The mother is given hot water bath for 40 days. 
The otachi is paid in kind (Mathur 1977:33). 
Muralidharan (1993:Unpublished) reported that 
they have a device for family planning. "Two 
kinds of leaves and a root are ground to a paste 
and the paste is applied on the breasts and navel 
of the woman. She will not then conceive, 
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however active male is (sic!). When a child is 
desired, another paste is applied to neutralise 
the effect of the contraceptive. The composition 
of both the pastes is closely guarded secrets of 
the chieftain", who decides when and which 
couple should resort to this method of con- 
traception. 


Naming is postponed till the child is about 
© years or more old, the name being selected by 
the tsenmakkaran from an ancestor on the 
mother’s side (Mathur 1977:33). Kunkan, Kuttan, 
Kannan, Biran, Chathan, Chellan, Mathan, etc., 
are popular names for the males. Kada, Kali, 
Bella, etc., are girls’ names. If the child falls sick 
after it is named, a nick-name will be used after- 
wards (Bhanu 1989:95-96). ` 


Puberty. At menarche, a girl is segregated for 
four days in a corner. On the fifth day, she takes 
a ceremonial bath called mırātal. During the 
seclusion period, she is not permitted to touch 
cooking vessels or do household work. The 
monthly periods are called thinka, when also she 
is impure (Mathur 1977:33). 








Cholanaikkan Couple 


Marriage. As already mentioned, marriages 
could be arranged, by sleeping together, or by 
elopement. In an arranged marriage, the 
presence of the kins of the groom is not neces- 
sary. The arrangements are made through the 
tsenmakkaran-s of the bride’s and groom's tsen- 
mam-s. It is solemnized at the bride’s residence. 
The pair sit face to face on the ground. A leaf is 
placed between them and food served on it. The 
groom feeds a little to the bride first, and she 
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returns the compliment. Food is then served to 
all present. The boy has to present some gifts to 
the bride's father on the occasion. After this, the 
couple go to the husband’s territory, where they 
are received without ceremony. They may live 
with his parents or establish an independent fire- 
place in the cave (Bhanu 1989:91-92:97). 


Death. Immediately after life is extinct, the tsen- 
makkaran of the deceased makes the necessary 
arrangements for digging a pit and organizes a 
procession. The pit is waist deep. The body is 
buried with the head pointing westward. The wife 
of the deceased also attends the burial. The 
kinfolk will not go out for work for three days 
thereafter (Mathur 1977:33-34). They perform a 
mortuary rite after one month or whenever the 
economic conditions permit them. It is held ona 
Tuesday or a Wednesday. The relatives con- 
tribute to the expenses. The tsenmakkaran is the 
chief functionary. He wears a black turban. They 
take food and keep some boiled rice on a leaf 
plate for the dead. Then they dance throughout 
the night. The next morning, the tsenmakkaran 
eats the rice on the plate kept for the dead. He 
prepares some more boiled rice, which is offered 
to all the ancestors, after which he eats that also. 


Religion. The pantheon consists of many gods 
and spirits. Devva is the general term for the 
former, and nilalu for the latter. A corner of the 
cave is reserved for keeping the Devva kotta 
("Divine basket") containing metal images of the 
deities and ancestor spirits. This corner is 
sacred, women being barred from approach. The 
idols of some deities are kept in the interior 
forest because they believe that human contacts 
with such idols will make them powerless against 
the gods of the plains (Bhanu 1989:64). 


The Mala deivvam is the god of the moun- 
tains. Each a/ai keeps an idol of this deity. They 
believe that He controls the whole eco-system 
and will protect them from all calamities and 
illnesses. They take vows in honour of this deity 
(Bhanu 1989:31-32). 


There are also gods of each river and plain. 
The river gods are termed ole devva. Children 
are prevented from going near the river Jest they 
offend the deity. The gods of the plains are nadu 
devva. Every tsenmakkaran has an ane uruva 
(image of an elephant) which prevents this 
Species from attacking their caves (Bhanu BA 
1989:63). There are some deities belonging to 
particular tsenmam-s. Vilakku tampurati (= lamp 
deity - female), uli uruva (metal image of a female 
tiger), alu uruva (metal image of a human being), 
kalai uruva (metal image of an ox), etc., are some 
such. Prayers are offered to ancestor spirits, 
male and female, to protect the living from ill- 
nesses. Boiled rice, tobacco, betel leaves and 
arecanut are the main offerings (Bhanu 
1989:64). The tsenmakkaran acts as the priest in 
all religious performances. It is believed that he 


is so powerful as to control the evil propensities 
of some of the spirits. He can punish people by 
inflicting diseases and pain through sorcery, 
even to the extent of killing by setting the puni- 
tive gods at his enemies. This art is called kūttu 
biduva. He also excorcises those who suffer 
from possession by the nilalu (Bhanu 1989:62). 


Concept of disease and illness. They believe 
that all sorts of diseases are due to the anger of 
the gods or spirits, sometimes set up against 
them by sorcery. When one feels uncomfortable, 
he approaches the tsenmakkaran who performs 
several divination excercises. Uratsa/u is the 
most simple. The tsenmakkaran sits beside the 
sufferer and blows air on him, from head to foot 
along each side successively. It is repeated 
many times with intervals. The tsenmakkaran 
touches the patient’s forehead with his hands. 
The last blowing is done close to the body touch- 
ing the head with the lips like a kiss. If this does 
hot improve conditions, then va/atsalu is tried. A 
bell is taken from the devva kotta and circulated 
round the patient’s head a number of times, ut- 
tering the names of the gods and ancestral 
spirits. If still no improvement, adikkanalu is per- 
formed with a religious instrument called bide, 
which is the dry fruit case of a creeper, into 
which small seeds or beads are put in through a 
small hole drilled on one side and then sealed 
with beeswax, and produces a rattling sound 
when shaken. The tsenmakkaran dances round 
the patient rattling away and calling on the 
Spirits and deities and getting possessed with an 
afflatus which enables him to divine and declare 
the cause of the persistent illness. 


The cause of the malaise may then be 
revealed as the transgression of some norm 
(thettu), which leads to a kuttam, for which a 
suitable punishment such as a fine or propi- 
tiatory worship is prescribed. If there is still no 
improvement, the suffering is ascribed to the evil 
influence of the "Plains Gods" who are beyond 
the control of the tsenmakkaran. The patient 
either recovers or dies. 


Interaction with other communities. The 
Pathynaikka are people living in the foothills who 
have also been "officially" included among Kat- 
tunaikka for enscheduling. With the encroach- 
ment of non-tribals in the fringe forests, they 
have been under pressure to move into the inte- 
rior, which in turn exerts pressure on the 
Cholanaikka. Probably because of the shortage 
of females among the Cholanaikka, there have 
been quite a few marriages of Pathynaikka girls 
with Cholanaikka males. Bhanu (1987:93) reported 
an incident of an unhappy marriage when a 
Pathynaikka girl deserted her Cholanaikka hus- 
band and proceeded to live a "free life" among 
males of both communities, as a result of which 
Cholanaikka are reluctant to enter into marriage 
alliances with girls of the other community. 


The other community with which Cholanaik- 
ka had contact for several decades are the Map- 
pila tradesmen who worked as sub-agents for 
the "MFP Contractors" and introduced such habits 
as rice eating, tea drinking, bidi smoking and 
tobacco chewing, innovations in cloth and dress 
styles. After the "discovery" of Cholanaikka by 
the journalist in 1976, there was a spate of visitors, 
photographers, documentary film producers, etc., 
who introduced venereal diseases, requiring the 
emergency deputation of medical teams to 
tackle the infection (Mathur: Unpublished). 


The Development Experience. Until 1976, the 
community attracted no governmental attention 
except for the brief mention in the Forest Depart- 
ment Working Pian for the Division, in which they 
had been considered as unfit for forest labour. 
Government then decided that "something should 
be done for Cholanaikkans". Some permanent 
houses were built for them at Meenmutty at the 
fringe of the forest. Some families lived there for 
a few months during the monsoon, but left when 
the weather improved for MFP collection; they 
did not come back, preferring, very wisely, to 
return to their caves. Some coconut trees were 
planted for them, but Forest policy vacillated, 
and the effort was abandoned. 


The major innovation was the starting of 
the Girijan Co-operative Society. This reduced 
the pitch of exploitation. The Society has served 
as a nodal meeting point and information ex- 
change centre. Since most of them visit the 
society once a week during the "season", rela- 
tives get a chance of meeting frequently. If a mes- 
sage is to be given to any Cholanaikkan, it is left 
in the Society office, and transmitted to the per- 
son concerned when he visits it. Families leave 
information about their circuits and peregrinations 
at the office, so that if any one wants to get in 
touch, their whereabouts may be ascertained 
(Bhanu 1987:98). 


M. Sasikumar 
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CHOLANAIKKAN LANGUAGE 


The Cholanaikkan (colanaykkan) are the 
most primitive hill tribes of Kerala. They are also 
known as ‘Cavemen of Kerala’. They live in 
Karulayi and Chungathara ranges of Nilambur 
Valley, in the Ernad Taluk, Malappuram district 
of Kerala State. The valley is bound onthe north 
by Wayanad district, on south by the Nilambur 
village, on the east Nilgiri district of Tamilnadu 
and on the west by Manjeri Tahsil Head quarters. 
The forest is situated at an altitude of around 
3000 m above sea level. The valley is 100 Km 
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away from Calicut City and 60 Km away from 
Malappuram. The main rivers found in this valley 
are Karumpuzha, Cerupuzha, Talipuzha, Panapuz- 
ha and Korampuzha. 


The Cholanaikka habitations are on the 
banks of these rivers. They still live in the rock 
Shelters called a/e (cave) where no animals dis- 
turb them. Nilambur valley is evergreen forest 
and it is famous for its teak plantations. Beyond 
these teak plantations, the Cholanaikka are found 
in the jungles infested with wild animals. In 
Karulayi range there are eighteen rock shelters 
(caves) which are not continuous. The shelters 
have names such as atsan ale, pérale, piccepale 
ale, karadiala, movale, makki berai ale, puhan 
ale, @nikol ale, balukett naricce ale, mannale, 
kotlapuzha ale, padikkamanna ale, balakkannan 
bare ale, panalo/e ale, kdrelo ale. One has to 
walk at least 6-10 Km through the jungle to reach 
one cave, from another cave. During the mon- 
soon season these people shift their settlements 
from caves to other places and build temporary 
huts made of leaves, bamboos, grass, cane, etc., 
where there is no trouble from the wild animals 
and water. All the caves are connected by foot- 
path. 


The people call themselves as Colekkaru 
(colekkaru) while people of other communities 
refer to them as Cole naykkamar. They do not 
have any titles. They differentiate or distinguish 
between two persons having the same name, by 
adding their caves name before their proper 
name. The word Colekkaru is derived from Tamil 
colai meaning forest and karu means ‘people’. 
The local people also address them as Naykkamar. 
They also refer to themselves as A/jadi besides 
Colekkaru. They affix -nu to their names. 


The existence of this tribe was unknown 
until the 1971 Census. It is only after 1977 that 
these people began to receive considerabile at- 
tention at the national level. The tota! population 
of this community is 281 distributed between the 
two ranges of Karulayi and Chungathara. In the 
Chungathara range, these people intermingle 
with Kattunaickan and Pathinayakkan tribes. The 
Cholanaikka population is gradually decreasing. 


Language. Many of these people are bilinguals. 
They speak Malayalam besides their mother- 
tongue viz., Cholanaikka. Older people do not 
have sufficient command in Malayalam but can 
speak and understand Malayalam. Some of these 
people have picked up a little Tamil also. Most of 
the people are illiterate. Nowadays some Chola- 
naikka children are being educated in the schools 
where free boarding and lodging are provided by 
the Government. Cholanaikka language is a dis- 
tinct Dravidian language in its own right, and the 
notion that it is a mixture of Tamil, Malayalam 
and Kannada is erroneous. Nilambur forest is the 
meeting place of these three languages. The 
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lexical items are more close to Kannada than to 
Tamil or Malayalam. 


Phonology. The vowel phonemes of Cholanaikka 
are ij, e, a, u and o and their long forms. All the 
vowels show both qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive contrast. 


i and z: which are high front unrounded, 
short and long vowels respectively occur initial- 
ly, medially and finally. The distribution of these 
vowels is illustrated in the following examples: 


Initial Medial Final 
i indrecci wife unicce tamarind idi handle 
t «idumru semen cil scold t fire 


e is mid front unrounded short vowel and 
é the corresponding long vowel. They occur ini- 
tially, medially and finally. 


Initial Medial Final 
e ellu bone devvo god ele leaf 
ē edu two bekku needed te to rub 


a and ã are low central unrounded short 
and long vowels respectively and they occur 
initially, medially and finally. 


a ane palm pande dammer jola maize 
tree 
a avu snake pāde field jina daily 


o and o (higher mid back rounded short 
and long vowels) occur in all positions. 


o oti tobreak monsu chilly devo god 

O ōdu egg jori lorry elliyO some- 
where 
u, U (high back rounded, short and long 

vowels). u occurs initially, medially and finally 

but d occurs initially and medially only. 


u_ullu grass dudi lip nodu to see 
ü üru nail cüūrlu cane 


There are twenty-five consonant phonemes. 


Labial Dental Alveolar Retroflex Palata! Velar 
Stops pb td td cj kg 
Nasals m n n n Aon 


Laterals l 

Trill r 

Flap ro n 
Fricative S 
Semi- 

vowels v y 


All the ten stops identified in this language 
occur initially and medially only. 


p and b bi-labial voiceless and voiced 
stops respectively. 


p policce name offish mūppenu tribal chief 
b ba to come obbanu one man 


t is the dental voiceless stop and d is the 
dental voiced stop. 


seed 
one 


moon bittu 
name of a month ondu 


t tinke 
d dana 
t and d are retroflex voiceless and voiced 
stops respectively. 
t ticceru teacher cunti ginger 
qd dātru doctor idi handie 
These two phonemes t and d occur initially 
in borrowed words. 


c, j which the palatal voiceless stop c and 
voiced stop j occur initially and medially. 


c cettu road acce green 
j jādi caste ajji hunger 

There are two velar stops; k voiceless and 
g voiced. 


k kunte 
g garici 


tinke moon 
ungara ring 


anus 
gruel 


As in Malayalam language Cholanaikka 
also has six nasal phonemes m, n, n, n, f and ñ. 
Of these six nasalis, m, n and A occur initially and 
all nasals occur medially. m and n occur in word 
final position also. The following examples show 
their occurrence. 


m mondu rainbow cembu yam indam again 
n ane elephant en my 

n nuru tocut munu three 

n pandu long ago 

ñ fnaracce sunday mañňi dew/mist 

n annidi market 


The laterals found in this language are / 
and / (voiced alveolar and retroflex phonemes). 
Alveolar / occurs initially and medially, retroflex 
I occurs only medially. 


| ladeva name ofa month cole 
Í cēlu 


forest 
scorpion 


The alveolar voiced trill r occurs medially 
and the alveolar voiced flap occurs initially and 
medially. The following words show their occur- 
rence. 


r perri 
r rākku 


box 

arrack pērale name ofa cave 
s is an alveolar voiceless slit fricative. 

s solle kaşdi 


The semivowels v (labial) and y (palatal). 


mosquito broom 


v venni name ofa root bavenu brother-in-law 
evru who 

y boyi mouth 
aynti pig 


There are no vowel clusters. However con- 
sonant clusters (two consonant and three con- 
sonant clusters) are found only in the initial and 
medial positions. Eg. 


tlasu balance kuppake shirt 


dobrimakka orphans 


The number of syllables within a word ran- 
ges from one to seven. 


ba to come idi handle 

akki bird allu teeth 

iyancu to buy perale name ofa cave 
olikayi name ofa fruit istikku brick 

udile tadi moustache panni cotton 
edrevenu- name ofaroot bakkum will come 
gāsu 

kiyyelekodi- name of a thorn 

mullu 


Grammar. An interesting feature of Cholanaikka 
speech is the absence of plural markers, which 
are used in all other Dravidian languages. 


ondu mara one tree 
ẹdu mara two trees 


Cholanaikka makes use of ten cases; 
nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, 
abiative genitive, locative, sociative, purposive 
and vocative are identified in this language. All 
the cases except nominative are marked by case 
suffixes. 


The accusative case marker is -a, which 
sometimes freely varies with -e and it occurs 
after the inflectional increment -in- 


kusu + in + a —> kūsina child 
kusu + in + @ —> kūsine child 


The final -u of kusu is deleted in mor- 
phophonemic change. 


The instrumental case marker is -indu, 
which freely varies with -indu. The -indu marker 
is used more frequently. This is not related to 
P.Dr. suffixes. 


kaytti + indu —> kayttindu 
kaytti + indu —> _ kayttindu 

The dative case marker is -kku, which has 
two variants -gu and -ge. These two variants 
freely varies and occur after vowel ending nouns 
and after the inflectional increment -a-. 


by knife 
by knife 


mara + gu —> maragu to the tree 
mara + ge —> _ marage to the tree 
tan + a + gu —> tanagu to oneself 
tan + a + ge —> tanage to oneself 
ninke + kku —> © ninkekku to you (PI.) 
enke + kku —> — enkekku to us 


The ablative case of motion is expressed 
by the marker -liddu and it has two variants, viz., 
-liddu and -ddu. This can be a combination of 
locative case marker plus -irdu > -iddu. Histori- 
cally this analysis can be supported. This gives 
additional support for the independent status for 
this language. 


alli + ddu 
mara + liddu 


The genitive case marker is -Ø and it freely 
varies with variant -e. This cannot be considered 


from there 
from the tree 


—> alliddu 
—> maraliddu 
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as a reflex of the P.Dr. *-a or *-atu. This is an 
independent innovation present in this lan- 
guage. 
appenu/appenule 
ennu/ennule 


father’s 
my 
The locative marker is -lu and it has a 


variant -kade. -łu occurs only with non-human 
nouns. 


mara + lu 
ennu + kade 


on the tree 
with me 


—> maralu 
—> ennukade 


The sociative case marker is -oppo, which 
occurs with all nouns. In Malayalam -oppom is 
used as a post-position to denote sociative 
meaning. 


avnu + oppo —> avnoppo with him 


The purposive case is marked by -gagi, 
which freely varies with -ga. 
mane + gagi —> manegagi 
mane + ga —> manega 


for the house 
for the house 


The vocative case is marked by the marker 


` -āand it has three variants, viz., -a, -e and -7. The 


first one occurs after nouns ending in -anu and 
-€ occurs after stems ending in -u or -e, and -ı 
occurs with feminine nouns. 


atsanu +8 —> atsā oh! old man 
kūsu +e  —> _~ kuse oh!child 
mādi+ı  —> mad oh! Madi 


The personal pronouns are the following: 


nānu | nanke/nanke we 

en my enke our 

ninu you ninke/ninke you (PI.) 
tan/tan oneself tanke/tanke themselves 
avnu that-he avru that-they 
ivnu this-he fvru this-they 
ave that-she ive this-she 
adu that-it idu this-it 


Generally the personal pronouns agree with 
those of Malayalam. 


The following are the important cardinal 
numbers of Cholanaikka with cognate forms of 
Malayalam and Kannada. 


MALAYALAM CHOLANAIKKA KANNADA 


onnu ondu/onnu ondu one 
randu edu eradu two 
munnu muru/munu muru three 
nalu nalu nalgu four 
ancu ancl aydu five 

aru aru aru Six 

elu éyu élu seven 
eftu ettu entu eight 
onpatu ombatu ombaitu nine 
pattu pattu hattu ten 

nüru nuru ndru hundred 
ayiram ayirdu (savira) thousand 
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In this language the numerals are formed 
as in Tamil and Malayalam by combining the 
basic numerals by the process of addition or by 
multiplication. Older people do not know the 
numerals above three. This is because there was 
no need of higher numerals for them as they 
used to resort to barter system. The ordinal form 
*-avatu is attested in S.Dr. languages like Tamil, 
Malayalam and Toda. 


first 
second 


ondu + amanu 
ēdu + amanu 


——> 
— i> 


ondamanu 
edamanu 


The interrogative forms of Cholanaikka are 
listed below. 


aru who 

ēñei . how many 
evnu which man 
eve which woman 
edu which thing 
evru who 

elli where 

enda what kind 
etteku which side 


endu/étteku when/now 
ende in which manner 


annanu + a > annana is it elder brother 


The gender system agrees with other S.Dr. 
languages except Toda. The masculine gender 
markers -nu, and -anu can be connected with 
P.Dr. suffixes. 


The feminine gender markers are -tti, -/, -e, 
-ci, -atti, -iti and -@. The markers -tti and -e are 
reconstructed to SDr. suffixes. -atti is attested in 
all SDr. languages and Telugu. The marker -cci 
is retained by Tamil, Kodagu and Kannada. 


pertti grand daughter 
atsi old woman 
make daughter 
mapleccf Muslim women 
kurumbatti Kurumba woman 
cermitti Ceruma woman 
ette -Ø grand mother 


In other cases they prefix gandu and ennu 
to denote male and female gender respectively. 
ennu + kūsu 
gandu + ātu 


—> ennukusu 
—> gandatu 


female child 
male goat 


The verbs are classified on the basis of the 
past tense markers which they take. In this lan- 
guage there are three tenses viz., past, present 
and future. The differences are manifested by 
different morphological markers. 


Past Tense. 

kol+nd+adu —> kondadu killed 
ett+id+adu — > ettidadu took 
ett + Ø + adu ——> ettadu took 
ked+t+adu —> kettadu spoiled 


Present Tense. 


odek+k+adu ——> odekkadu breaking 
bar+@=adu —> _ baradu coming 
tirik+k+adu —> tirikkadu twisting 
tiik+p+adu —> tirippadu twisting 
Future Tense. 

kod +um —> kodum will give 
tin + um —>  tinnum will eat 
ari + mu —> arimu will know 


The past tense markers are -nd-, -id-, -@-, 
and -t-. The present tense markers are -p-, -k- 
and -@- and the future tense markers are -um 
and -mu. The past tense marker -nd- can be 
related to P.Dr.* -nt-. The voiceless becoming 
voiced can be considered as a special develop- 
ment in this language. The present tense marker 
-p- freely varying with -k- in strong verb is an 
innovative feature. The future tense marker -mu 
found in this language is not found in any other 
South Dravidian-languages. This is considered 
as an independent innovation in this language. 
After future tense markers -um and -mu there is 
no -adu (Personal Termination) ending. In ail 
Dravidian languages except Malayalam there is 
pronominal termination. 


Verbal Base + tense marker + personal 
termination (va+nt+an came in Tamil). But in 
this language there is a common pronominal 
termination -adu, used for all persons of past 
and present tenses. The form -@ Personal Ter- 
mination is used for the future tense. 


In this language negation is expressed 
both morphologically and syntactically. The 
morphological forms are bound forms and the 
syntactical forms are free forms. The mor- 
phological negative forms are -ad- and -a-. The 
form -ad- occurs before the relative participle 
markers -a- whereas -a occurs with other forms. 


enn+ad+a —> _ ennada_ which is not counted 
nalitad+a —> _ naliyade without playing 
tint+a —> tinnā won't eat 

arit+a —> ariya won't know 


The syntactic form is -i//a, which is like in 
Malayalam language. 


alli kūsu illa 
manelu jyanu illa 


child is not there 
There is no honey in the house 


The negative existential is denoted by the 
addition of auxiliary -illa to the infinitive form of 
the main verb and verbal noun forms in this 
language. 


barale +ila —> 
tinnadu + illa —> 


won't come 
won't eat 


baralilla 
tinnadilla 


The prohibitive is shown by the addition of 
the auxiliary -bēda meaning need not and shall 
not to the infinitive form of the main verb in this 
language. 


bara + beda —> barabeda 
shall/need not come 
timbiccale + beda — > _ timbiccale bēda 


shall/need not cause 
(someone) to eat 


The defective verbs bayya ‘cannot’ and 
alla ‘negative differential’ are also used in nega- 
tive sense. 


enagu tinnale bayya 
idu mane aila 


| cannot eat 
This is not a house 


The causative markers -picc- and the per- 


missive marker -aku are unique features of this 
language. 


nad + li — > nadli let (someone) play 

nod + picc 

+ um —> nodpiccum will cause (someone) 
to see 

nil + aku = —> nillaku (one) may stand 

cad + aku — > cadaku (one) may jump 


The hortative form is expressed by the 
marker -lj as in Kannada. 
nad + li nadli 
tere + Ii tereli 


SS 
—— > 


let (someone) plant 
let (someone) open 


The imperative has no separate marker 
and the verb stem itself is used in imperative 
forms . It is used both with singular and plural. 
Generally the imperative is associated with 
second person only. 


ninu ð you go 
ninu kollu you kill 
ninka kodu you (PI.) give 


The verbal participle form is denoted by 
the markers -@, -u and -e. These forms are also 
attested in Tamil. 


kel +i+ Ø —> kéli having asked 
pad +i+@ — > padi having sung 
nil+nd+u —> nindu having stood 

bar + nd +u —> bandu having come 

urik +t +u — > uTriccu having peeled 
bar + ād +e —> barāde without coming 
nific + ad +e —> nfcade without swimming 


The relative participle form in this lan- 
guage is -a. This occurs after the past, present 
tenses and negative marker -ad-. This is found in 
all South Dravidian fanguages. 


tin+nd +a —> tinda eating 
kudik +p +a —> kudippa drinking 
tupp + ada + tuppada not spit 


In this language the participal noun and 
verbal nouns are formed as in other South 
Dravidian languages. 


bar + nd + a + adu —>bandadu it which came 
bar + Ø + adu —> baradu the act of coming 


The conditional marker in this language is 
-ale, which may be due to the influence of 
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Malayalam language. In Malayalam the marker is 
-al. 


bar + nd + ale —> _ bandale 

if (someone) comes 
ind + Ø + ale —> indale 

if (Someone) washes 
iyanic + ad + ale —>  iyancadale 


if (someone) does not buy 


There is no distinction in person-gender- 
number suffixes in the finite forms. The person 
distinction is shown by the subject in a sentence. 


Past Present Future 
tindadu tinnadu tinnum 


There are simple, compound and complex 
sentences and SOV pattern is the predominant. 
Another important feature is the presence of sen- 
tences without a verb. They are termed as ap- 
positional sentences or non-verbal sentences. 
Attributes can either precede or follow the noun 
or verb. Some sentence patterns are given 
below: 


1. Ane mädane kondadu 
The elephant killed Madhan 


2. Kannanum Balanum colelu pande bedda odadu 
Kannan and Balan went to the forest to cut 
dammer 


3. nanu alli odale avnu ene oyyum 
if | go there, he will beat me 


4. Kalanu ondu alfadi 
Kalan is a tribal man 


5. Kanna kü Kannan! 


6. Kannanu maneliddu aykkiyum minum koddadu 
Kannan gave rice and fish from the house 


7. Viranugu edu indrecci erdu 
Viran has two wives 


8. nanu niradi bandadu 
| having bathed came 


9. Cattenu edu avine kandadu 
Chattan saw two snakes 


10. akki maraliddu pari biddadu 
The bird flew from the tree 


Along with native lexical items a large num- 
ber of borrowed ones are also found in 
Cholanaikka. The borrowal are more from Kan- 
nada and Malayalam. A few Tamil lexical items 
are also present. A few peculiar lexical items 
found in this language are given below.. 


indreci wife iduboyi penis 
eme frogs croak eru join 
avlikusu twin udiletadi moustache 
divvenumkalu crescent moon cikku hiccough 
 cinnonnu mole karse lungs 
cuvale earthworm kutruseytti dove 
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kanana dowry kayenu friend 
golimara banyantree mondu rainbow 
mukkalu money mradalu puberty 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Muralidharan, R. A Descriptive 
study of Cholanaikka, Ph.D. Thesis, unpublished, An- 
namalai University, Annamalai Nagar, 1988. 


R. Muralidharan 


ERAVALLAN 


The Eravallan constitute a Scheduled Tribe 
found mainly in the Chittur taluk, Palghat district, 
Kerala. They are also called Villu Vedan (hunters 
using bows and arrows). According to lyer LAK 
(Reprint 1981:1,43), they are "a wild inoffensive 
jungle tribe found in the Chittur taluk of the 
(erstwhile) Cochin State... They are a rude timid 
primitive people ... and have no knowledge of 
their origin". Luiz (1962:47) interpreted the word 
“Eravallan" to have been derived from eravan 
meaning beggar, because some among them 
were professional beggars. He reported that 
they believed they were the offspring of the in- 
carnated gods, but were ignorant about these 
gods and their origins. 
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According to the 1981 Census, there were 
2071 Eravallan-s, of whom 1050 were males and 
1021, female. There were 1109 reported from 


Tamil Nadu. Among themselves, they speak a 
"poor dialect" of Tamil, but they are bilingual in 
Malayalam, which language they use for com- 
munication with others. They are very dark in 
complexion; their hair is curly; they are sturdy 
and some have slightly dilated nostrils and turned 
down (everted) lips (Luiz 1962:47). 


The habitat. The area they occupy is in the 
shadow of the southern ridge of the Palghat Gap 
in the Western Ghats. It receives the benefit of 
both the monsoons, and is subjected to high 
dehydrating winds from October to January. The 
natural vegetation consisted of dry deciduous, 
moist deciduous and evergreen species, inter- 
spersed with bamboo breaks. The palmyra 
(Borasus palmifer) was the dominant palm; the 
wild date palm (Pheonix spp.,) grows in the 
areas subjected to annual fires. The natural 
forest has been denuded, and remains only in 
the Reserve Forests, and the private forests taken 
over by the Government. The areas occupied by 
the Eravallan are now virtually devoid of forests, 
and have been converted to agricultural lands 
and human settlements. 


Material Culture. Their settlements are called 
pathi, and were once situated in the forests. The 
huts (chala) are built with the floor level with the 
ground, of mud walls, and with roofs thatched 
with palmyra leaves. The main single room is 
partitioned into two, one portion serving as the 
kitchen. One side of the roof may be extended 
towards a side, forming a shed for cattle, if the 
family keeps them. Most families have a muttachala 
(segregation hut) about 10 to 20 meters away 
from the main hut; nowadays, a few families 
share a muttuchala. 


They were "better clad than the other low 
caste people of the area" (Iyer op. cit.); the men 
wore va/sti-s, viz., cloths with a coloured border, 
about 3 meters long, with one end hanging loose 
and the other tucked up behind, between the 
legs. Sometimes, they would put on a cloth 
across their shoulders and wear a turban. The 
women wore sarees in a fashion similar to those 
of the Kadar (see KADAR). Both men and women 
allowed their hair to grow, and knotted it at the 
back of the head. Men grew moustaches, and wore 
a necklace of white beads, and brass finger 
rings. Women wore similar ornaments, and in the 
holes in their earlobes, discs fashioned out of 
palmyra leaf; nose rings and bangles. Now- 
adays, they have adopted dress patterns and 
ornaments similar to those of the people of the 
locality, according to their economic standing. 


They are non-vegetarians, but avoid beef 
and the flesh of bisons. The main dish is kanji 
(porridge) prepared out of chama (minor millet), 
cholam (maize) and rice; nowadays, it is mostly 
rice. They take it with a mixture of tamarind, salt 
and chillies. The breakfast may be the left over 
portion of the previous night’s meal. The midday 


meal consists of kanji and vegetables. They used 
to accept food from Brahmins, Nayars, and Ez- 
havas, but not from Mannan (washerman caste), 
Paraya and Cheruma (Scheduled Castes). They 
used to bathe if touched by Chakkiliyan (cobbler 
caste); Nairs and Brahmins observed distance 
pollution from them. 


They used to be bonded labour attached 
to the farmers in the neighbourhood, who used 
to make customary gifts to them; lyer (p 49) 
described the system thus: 

“During the kathira (the harvest festival) in the village temple 
Of their landlords... every male member gets from his landlord 
two vaisties, and every woman a potava. During the Onam 
and Vishu festivals, eight annas worth of paddy, two coconuts, 
a small quantity of gingili and coconut oil are also given. The 
landlords partly defray their marriage and funeral expenses by 
a grant of a few rupees worth of paddy, some salt, and chillies. 
Sometimes they agree to work for twenty valloms (a large corn 
measure) a year. Sometimes, to improve their condition, they 
borrow some money from their landlords and purchase a 
bullock, or a buffalo or two, to cultivate a plot of ground, after 
clearing a portion of the forest belonging to their masters. They 
raise some crops, and save something to pay off the debt. 
Should they be so unfortunate as to fail in the undertaking, 
they willingly mortgage themselves to their masters or to 
some other person... Women never surrender themselves 
to work in a state of bondage, but are independent day 
labourers" (emphasis suppiied}. 


Nowadays, with the implementation of 
Land Reforms, the old feudal ties have broken 
down. Bonded labour is illegal, though some 
sort of informal bondage Is still in vogue. They 
have become landless agricultural labour, many 
owning the kudikidappu (homestead) plots by 
virtue of the Kerala Land Reforms Act. In addition 
to the agricultural wages they earn, they cul- 
tivate their homestead plots with vegetables and 
fruit Crops. 


They used to be skilful hunters and collec- 
tors of minor forest produce. They would go 
hunting in a group of ten or fifteen, armed with 
bows and arrows, and nets to trap small animals. 
it is reported that they were so skilful that they 
could bring down flying birds with their arrows. 
The catch used to be equally divided among the 
party. Now, of course, with the denudation of the 
forests, and the strict implementation of forest 
laws in the remaining forested areas, these oc- 
cupations are no longer feasible. 


According to the 1981 Census, 55.19% 
were "workers" of whom 90.55% were agricul- 
tural labour, 5.95% were engaged in forestry 
related occupations, 2.01% cultivators and 1.49% 
in “other occupations" 


Social Organization. Luiz (p 48) reported that 
they had kulam-s (clans) and regulations in their 
early society, "but no details are now available 
except that they observe the rule of exogamous 
marriages". They did not have any tribal assemb- 
ly to settle disputes or to enforce the norms, but 
lyer reported (p 47) that “disputes seldom occur 
among them". The families were patriarchal, with 
the father’s authority supreme. It was the respon- 
sibility of the father to look after the family, and 
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"an Eravallan man is allowed to marry only if he 
is able to support a family" (ibid.). After mar- 
riage, the property of the wife passed to her 
husband. Sons succeeded to the property on the 
demise of the father. In the early days, adultery 
was punished with death, but nowadays, the 
guilty partners are declared outcaste. 


It is interesting that cross cousin marriage 
is not favoured; they prefer to marry from non- 
related families. Marriage by purchase used to 
be the common form, nowadays, by negotiation 
with or without bride-price. “Polygamy and 
polyandry are absolutely unknown" (lyer ibid.), 
but Luiz reported (op. cit.) that "polyandry is 
unknown, but cases of polygamy are reported". 
Levirate is prohibited, but sororate allowed. lyer 
Said: 

"In the matter of widow marriage, these primitive people teach 
the higher castes a valuable lesson. Among them a widow may 
re-marry, but may marry only a widower. ktis called mundaket- 
tuka (marrying a widow). When they both have children by 
their first marriage, the widower must make a solemn promise 


to his tribesemen that he will treat and support all children 
imparually" (p 46-47). 


He also reported ({ibid:) that a man could 
divorce his wife if he was not satisfied by her, 
though such cases were very rare. The divorced 
persons can remarry, but only with widows/ 
widowers. 


Life Cycle Rituals. No ceremony was observed 
during pregnancy, but if the pregnant woman 
had nightmares featuring cats, dogs or other 
animals, it was considered as a bad omen, due 
to the possession by demons. They engaged a 
“devil driver" (a magician belonging to their com- 
munity); he would draw a cabalistic design 
(kalam) with turmeric, rice and charcoal pow- 
ders; the woman would be seated in front of it. 
Boiled rice, beaten rice, plantains, coconuts, 
fowls, etc., are offered; the magician performs 
his rites; thé woman gets possessed; and finally, 
the devil is exorcised. A talisman on a black 
String is then tied on the patient’s neck or fore- 
arm as further protection. 


Delivery takes place in the muttachala 
(isolation hut). The pollution period is seven 
days, after which the woman takes a purificatory 
bath, and is shifted to another hut nearer the 
main one. Here she has to remain for five months 
during which she is prohibited from taking meat; 
a medicine consisting of pepper, dried ginger, 
palm sugar, etc., mixed in toddy is administered 
to her. inthe sixth month, she has a purificatory 
bath and returns to the main hut; this is an oc- 
casion for festivity. Nowadays, deliveries take 
place in the hospitals and dispensaries. 


Naming takes place after two years. A male 
child is usually named after his grandfather, and 
a girl, after her grandmother. Kannan, Otukan, 
Kothandan, Attukaran, etc., were common boys’ 
names in the past, and correspondingly, Kanni, 
Keyi, Otuka, etc., for the girls. Nowadays, 
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"modern" names are chosen. The ear lobes of 
both boys and girls are pierced a month after 
birth. 


At the onset of puberty, a girl is lodged in 
the muttuchala for seven days, when only girls 
of her age keep her company; no grown up per- 
son should go near the isolation hut for fear of 
pollution. Her food is supplied to her at the mut- 
tuchala. On the 8th day, she takes a purificatory 
bath; friends and relatives are treated to a feast. 
In the past, when girls could be married before 
puberty, but stayed in the natal family till the 
attainment of puberty, the husband contributed 
a share of the expenses. During the monthly 
periods, women have to lodge themselves for 
three days in the muttuchala, returning to the 
main hut only after the purificatory bath on the 
fourth day morning. These restrictions are rarely 
observed nowadays. 


The initiative for marriage is usually taken 
by the father of the boy; he, along with his 
brother-in-law and some other elderly men of his 
settlement, visits the girl's house and asks for 
her. If all agree, the date is fixed; Mondays are 
preferred. On the Monday before that fixed for 
the wedding, a sister of the groom with some 
relatives and friends visits the girl’s hut and 
hands over the bride price agreed upon to the 
bride’s father; in return, they are treated to a 
feast. The wedding is in the bride’s house; eating 
together, feeding one another and exchanging 
betel leaves were the important ingredients. 
Nowadays, they have adopted the tying of tali as 
the important item. After a feast, the groom and 
bride go to his hut. A week after, the couple 
formally visit her natal hut, and stay there for a 
week. On the karkataka samkranti (June-July) 
next after the marriage, the couple are invited by 
the girl’s father for a feast, and he is presented 
with two va/sti-s, and a turban by the father-in- 
law. 


Death. After a person dies, the body is washed, 
oil is applied, and it is covered with a new cloth. 
Itis then taken on a bamboo bier to the common 
burial ground, in a solemn procession. It is 
buried with the head to the south. Pollution lasts 
for 5 days; the eldest son, or in his absence, the 
deceased's brother is the chief mourner. On the 
fifth day, the chief mourner shaves his face, takes 
a bath, and offers boiled rice, plantain fruits, fowls, 
etc., to the spirits. Annually, the spirits of the 
departed are worshipped, and a feast is given to 
the tribesemen. 


Religion. lyer described them as “animists, wor- 
shipping animals, trees, stones, hills, etc". They 
believed that the world is full of bhoodam-s 
(demons), living in trees, rocks and mountain 
peaks, bent on doing harm to humans; they have 
to be kept propitiated by offerings. They also 
worship Kali, Kannimar (seven maiden deities), 
Karuppa Rayan, etc.; Kannimar and Karuppa 


Rayan are family deities. A deity, Muni, is wor- 
shipped for the protection of their cattle. Boiled 
rice, plantains, coconuts, and beaten rice are the 
usual offerings to the deities. In every settle- 
ment, there is a pujari who specializes in these 
acts of worship; he also used to perform the 
duties of a headman. They consider certain days 
as lucky, and others as unlucky for various ac- 
tivities. Monday was considered auspicious for 
marriage and sowing of seeds, Wednesday for 
building new huts, and Friday for reaping. They 
celebrate Hindu festivals of the locality, like 
Onam and Vishu. 


All of them were reported as followers of 
"Hinduism’ in the 1981 Census. Literacy rate was 
8.11%, among the lowest in Kerala, the so-called 
"highly literate State". In Tamil Nadu it was 
higher, at 10.91%. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: lyer LKA (Reprint) 1981: The 
Tribes & Castes of Cochin, Cosmo Delhi; Luiz AAD 
1962: The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak 
Sangh, Delhi. 
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GOND/GONDARU - KARNATAKA 


The Gond or Gondaru of Karnataka are 
in-migrants from Andhra Pradesh. In the 1981 
Census, their population in Karnataka was 60,729. 
They are distributed in most of the districts, except 
Bellari. The majority are in the Bidar and Gulbar- 
ga districts. They speak both Kannada and 
Konkani (an Indo-Aryan language), and use the 
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Kannada script. Gonds have been organized in 
different territories according to natural resour- 
ces, ethnic composition, interaction with other 
communities and other factors. In Uttara Kan- 
nada district, the Gonds who live in the northern 
parts are called "Heggede Gondara" and those 
in the south, "Kutna mukhi". The latter assemble 
in "Masti Devasthana" and use red turbans while 
the former do so in “Banglodi" and wear white 
turbans. The men wear a dhoti extending to the 
knee, and shirts; the women also keep the sari 
above the knees, and wrap it round to cover the 
torso. Some use blouses. They wear ear ring, 
nose ring and silver bangles. 


According to the 1981 Census, the popula- 
tion was 60,730 in Karnataka. In the 1971 Cen- 
sus, the corresponding figure was only 1746. 
The sudden inter-censal increase has been at- 
tributed to "the return of some other com- 
munities with similar names, under Gond and 
Rajgond so as to claim the constitutional benefits 
of a Scheduled Tribe" (Singh KS (ed) 1994:11, 
291). The 1981 Census reported 41.73% as "workers" 
of whom 38.98% were cultivators, 40.52% agricu- 
ltural labour, 8.89% engaged in livestock, forestry, 
etc., andthe rest, 11.61% in "other occupations”. 
The literacy percentage was 15.27% (24.95% 
males; 5.12% females). 


They are non-vegetarians but avoid pork 
and beef. They eat the meat of the domestic but 
not the wild cat. They do not catch fish, and 
consume only some varieties. They eat a lot of 
chicken; every house keeps poultry. They oc- 
casionally take alcohol, chew betel and smoke 
bidis. 

They are mostly settled agriculturists, but 
indulge in group hunting and gathering. At 
present, they are also engaged in animal hus- 
bandry, forestry, petty businesses, private ser- 
vice, and several occupations. Mat weaving and 
basketry are leisure activities. They still adopt 
the barter system in trade. 


There is a community council, graded at 
village, region and community level; each level 
is headed, respectively, by "Gram Gond", "Ok- 
kula Gond" and "Samaj Gond"; the last is the 
supreme authority. The council considers cases 
of quarrels, crimes, adultery and disputes. 


The patrilineal clan (bali) is the essential 
feature of Gond society. These are totemistic; 
typically, Ane (elephant), Kayi (fruit), Huli (tiger), 
Sheta (fish), Mallige (jasmine), Tholar (wolf), etc. 
These divisions have significance when estab- 
lishing marriages. A Tholar male is avoided as 
they believe that women married to one will be 
sterile. Cross cousin marriages and junior 
sororate are permitted; marriages are only of 
adults. The village Gond (Nayak), ie., headman, 
will lead the marriage negotiations, which are 
initiated by the boy’s side. The wedding is usually 
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in the April-May period, and the ceremonies ex- 
tend for five days. The marriage symbols are the 
nose ring or nose stud, and toe ring on the 
woman. They are patrilocal or virilocal after mar- 
riage. Divorce is allowed with community ap- 
proval, and compensation is payable to the wife. 
Divorcees and those who have lost their spouses 
may remarry, but without a grand function. 


The family is the smallest unit. Nuclear and 
vertically extended families predominate. The 
members of a family observe a division of labour 
according to age, sex and status. The young wives 
do the household work and share the husbands’ 
agricultural activities. The women are respon- 
sible for collecting fuel, animal husbandry and 
participation in socio religious functions. The 
boys and girls are expected to render appropriate 
assistance to their parents. 


Sterility in women is believed to be a curse. 
A pre-delivery ritual, basuri sastra, is observed 
during the seventh month of pregnancy. Birth 
pollution is observed for 10 days. The most im- 
portant post-natal ritual is the name giving, on 
the eleventh day. Women have to observe taboos 
during the pre- and post-natal periods. The ton- 
sure ceremony cholangi is performed by the 
maternal uncle when a child attains 4 or 5 years 
of age. 


They do not observe any ritual at puberty, 
but pollution is observed for three days. The 
dead may either be buried or cremated. Death 
pollution is for three days if the deceased hap- 
pened to be young, unmarried or pregnant, and 
normally, 11 days. The spirits of the ancestors 
are worshipped annually. 


Their traditional religion has been consid- 
erably influenced by the Hinduism practiced by 
their neighbours. Now they worship the Hindu 
deities along with their household deities, and 
observe Hindu festivals, especially Ugadi, Das- 
sahra, Deepavali, etc. For the Gond, a visit to 
Tirupati and darsan of Lord Venkateswara is a 
cherished desire. Their new year starts with 
Deepavali. The 1981 Census reports that 99.17% 
are "Hindus", 0.81% under "other religions, and 
the rest, Muslims or Christians. 


They have adopted modern methods of 
agriculture and other developmental program- 
mes; as they live in remote forest and hilly areas, 
such programmes have been slow in reaching 
them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hegde 1986: uttara kannada gon- 
daru (Kannada), IBH Prakashan Bangalore; Narayana 
SY 1986: gondaru in Vaijayanti Jilla Samskritika Sangha, 
Mysore; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of India Vol. 
Ill, OUP. 
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The Gowdalu are a Scheduled Tribe con- 
centrated in the Chickmagalur District, Karna- 
taka. They mainly depend on land and are 
cultivators. The district is agroclimatically well 
suited for a variety of commercial crops like 
coffee, banana, fruits, cardamom, coconut, 
arecanut, betel leaves, and pepper, in addition to 
paddy and different types of vegetables. Coffee 
cultivation is predominant in the upper regions; 
in fact, coffee was first introduced into India in 
the Baba Budangiri Range in this district. The 
highest elevation is reached in the Mullayangairi 
peak, 6,317 feet (about 1900 meters) above MSL. 
The Kuduremukha peak, famous for its iron ore, 
is another high point in the district. The main 
rivers are the Bhadra, the Tunga, the Hemavati, 
the Yagachi, the Vedha, the Avati, and the 
Netravathi. 
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According to the 1981 Census, the popula- 
tion was 6,223. The literacy rate was 21.53% 
(27.38% for males and 14.97% for females. 


The western parts are covered with some 
of the richest evergreen forests in the country. 
The forest is rich in timber like Hopea spp., and 
minor forest produce like bamboo, canes, tree- 
barks, leaves, tamarind, honey and beeswax, 
etc. Halmadi is an aromatic which is used in the 
manufacture of incense sticks. The tapra leaves 
are used for making beedis. In the drier regions 
towards the east, sandalwood grows abundant- 
ly. The climate is cool and pleasant throughout 


the year, but the south west monsoon is heavy, 
the humidity being 100% most of the time. 


Material Culture. The Gowdalu houses are most- 
ly built on high plinths, five to six feet above 
ground level, because the ground gets very wet 
during the heavy monsoon showers. The roofs 
are thatched, and pitched steep for the same 
reason. There are two or three rooms. Some 
houses are tiled, mud plastered and provided 
with windows. The household possessions con- 
sist of earthen and aluminum utensils, a wooden 
pestle, and a stone mortar fixed into the floor. 
Those who have lands for cultivation have axes, 
bill hooks, scythes, etc. The panche or dhoti is 
the usual wear of men; some wear trousers and 
shirts. At home, they may wear coloured lungis. 
Women wear coloured kuppasa (blouses) and 
sarees which are narrow, reaching only to the 
knees. Both men and women wear caps when 
out at work. 


Traditionally and at present, they have 
been working as agriculturists, some working as 
paid labour in the plantations. Some have their 
own coffee, paddy and arecanut lands. Most of 
those in the hilly areas have taken up coffee 
plantations, while those living in the plain areas 
cultivate arecanut, paddy and coffee. The 1981 
Census returned 41.39% as "workers" of whom 
37.15% were cultivators, 34.55% agricultural 
labour, 8.89% in livestock, forestry, etc., and the 
remaining 19.41% in "other occupations". 


Social Divisions and kinship. There are five 
divisions, viz., Namadari, Tulu, Malē and Kab- 
binamale. Each division contains four clans; 
Tolar, Bale, Kandala and Shetty. Marriages be- 
tween a man and his mother's brother's 
daughter or father’s sister's daughter is allowed. 
The father of the boy takes the initiative in ar- 
ranging his marriage. The age at marriage for 
boys is between 20 and 25, while for the girls, it 
is 18-20. Monogamy is the norm. The main ritual 
of marriage is the pouring of "holy water” (dharē), 
the tying of ta/i round the neck of the bride, and 
the putting on of toe-ring. Residence after mar- 
riage is patrilocal. The family is the smallest unit 
of their social structure; nuclear and vertically 
extended families are predominant. The remar- 
riage of Widows and widowers is permitted. The 
rule of inheritance and succession are through 
the male only. 


Life Cycle Rituals. The pre-delivery ritual (bayake) 
is observed at the 7th month of a woman’s first 
pregnancy; it is conducted at the husband’s 
house. The affinal relatives present her with 
sweets, new clothes, fruits, betel leaves and 
arecanuts. She sits ona mat after wearing a new 
Saree; the married women present make the 
arati. A feast is served. She then goes to her 
natal house for the delivery. Post- natal pollution 
is observed for eleven days; she takes a ritual 
bath, and is allowed to enter the puja room. On 


the 12th day, the new born baby is named, and 
put into a cradle. 


The attainment of puberty (mynereyuvadu) 
is an important event in a girl’s life. She is 
segregated for eleven days; then she takes a 
ritual bath, wears new dresses and enters the 
pooja room. She has to undergo food restriction 
for a full month. During the monthly periods, 
women are segregated for three days. 


The dead bodies are cremated. Pollution is 
observed for eleven days, and the final rites are 
performed. 


They were reported (1981 Census) to have 
been 100% "Hindus". 


H.M. Maralusiddaiah Patel 
Anthropological Survey of India 


HASALA/HASALARU 


The Hasala or Hasalaru are mainly found 
in the hilly areas of the Chikmagalur, Shimoga, 
Dakshina Kannada and Uttara Kannada districts 
of Karnataka. Thurston (1975: 11,324) recorded 
that they "resembled the Soliga" and were dis- 
tributed along the ghats on the northwestern 
frontier of Mysore". Their population (1981 Cen- 
sus) was 10,660. Their mother tongue is Tulu, 
but they are bilingual in Kannada. lyer (Reprint 
1988:111,296) mentioned that they called them- 
selves "Agni Honnappana Matadavaru, after 
their supposed progeny Honnappa, and also as 
Bil Kshatriyas as they used to carry bows and 
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arrows whenever they went out for hunting. He 
added that the word "Hasalar" is derived from the 
Kannada word hasala, meaning a child, and sig- 
nifying that they were servants. The Mysore Cen- 
sus Report 1891 (cit. Thurston ibid.) described 
them as a “diminutive but muscular race, with 
curly hair and dolichocephalous head". 


lyer (op. cit.) narrated several of their myths 
of origin, which according to him, were intended 
to define their position in the caste hierarchy. 
These stories link them with the Medar, the ser- 
vice castes and the Holeyas, with whom roughly 
they were comparable. lyer concluded (p 307) 
that they ranked below the Hale Paikas but 
above the Madigas and the Holeyas. They were 
considered to have in-migrated from Dakshina 
Kannada to their present habitations. lyer also 
mentioned that "men of the higher castes (were) 
sometimes admitted into the caste" after they 
were bathed in water in which rice had been ~ 
washed "and his (the novice’s) tongue had been 
burnt" (p 304). 
"They live in separate quarters and do not approach Brahmans 
and Vaisyas nor do they enter Nadory or Namadhari Okkaliga 
houses. ney are not allowed to use public wells but have 
separate welis to draw water from; and the village barber, and 
washerman do not render them any service, It is reported that 
the touch of Hasalars of Siralkoppa does not defile Brahmans 
and Lingayats. No one eats in their houses and they eat in 
Kurubas, Uppar, Jadar and Are houses... During marriages, in 


the houses of Namadhari Okkaligas, the Hasalars hold torches 
in front of processions". 


According to Singh KS (Ed) (1994:392- 
393), the Hasala accept water and cooked food 
from the Vokkaliga, Lingayat, Kuruba, Brahmin 
and Vaishya and exchange these with the Mera 
and the Nalke. Even though they visit the same 
religious places as other communities in the 
locality, they "offer prayers from outside", and 
"maintain a distance from caste Hindus". 


Material Culture & Livelihood. Both Thurston 
and Iyer reported a peculiar feature of their 
domestic architecture. They lived in small iso- 
lated huts provided "not only with the usual prin- 
cipal entrance, through which one has to crawl 
in, but also with a half-concealed hole in the rear, 
a kind of postern, through which the shy inmates 
steal out into the jungle at the merest suspicion 
of danger, or the approach of a stranger" 
(Thurston op.cit.). Iyer added that they were in 
the habit of "annually or periodically (shifting) 
from place to place, usually the most inacces- 
sible and thickest parts of the wilderness”. 


lyer reported that they did not eat beef but 
were very fond of alcoholic tiquor, especially 
toddy drinking, and chewing betel leaves. They 
avoided the flesh of "milk-yielding creatures and 
those that contain five nails in their legs". The 
staple was rice and ragi, and they ate meat foods 
(mutton, fowls, wild pigs, etc.,) on the occasion 
of New Years day, Yugadiin April, and on Dasara 


-in October and Dipavali in November. The latest 


report (Singh ibid.) indicates that there is not 
much change in their dietary habits. 
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Thurston had reported that their chief oc- 
cupation was felling timber, but that they also 
sometimes worked in arecanut gardens, and 
gathered wild cardamoms, pepper, etc. lyer 
described them as mainly agricultural serfs at- 
tached to land and bound to their masters, "who 
are to support them, marry them, and treat them 
whenever they are unwell. They are most like the 
agrestic serfs of (Kerala) and work as labourers 
in flelds and gardens". Singh recorded that they 
were traditionally bonded labourers (molada- 
varu) to the landowning communities, also 
engaged in hunting and gathering. "At present", 
most of them are either agricultural or plantation 
labourers. The Census 1981 reported that 50.53% 
were workers, of whom 45.31% were returned as 
Plantation and orchard labourers, followed by 
39.92% as agricultural labourers; 11.99% were 
cultivators, and the remaining 2.78% in “other 
occupations. The children were also employed 
as wage-earners. 


Social Organization. They used to have tribal 
assemblies called kattemanes presided over by 
a Heggade or Gauda, who is assisted by a bud- 
dhivanta and a kolkara. Singh's description indi- 
cates that such councils still exist, though he 
mentions that the traditional headman is known 
as “Gurikara or buddhivanta". The council settles 
disputes which may arise among themselves. 
The headman is also the religious functionary 
and performs at the life cycle rituals, religious 
ceremonies and festivals. 


They have several divisions like Namdhari, 
Godda, Muger, Uppar, Kari Mugar, Belli (Bel- 
lalaru), Antargalu, Nadu Hasalani, Male Hasalaru, 
Kara Yelayuva and Baggialina Hasalar. There 
used to be inter-se differentiation in status 
among them; the Belli Hasalaru, found in Dak- 
shina Kannada, were considered to be the lowest, 
and were not admitted into the houses of the 
other divisions. The Baggalina Hasalaru were so 
called on account of their bent legs, which was 
a consequence of their traditional occupation of 
climbing areca palms. The Kara Yeleyuva 
Hasalaru were engaged for the removal of car- 
casses of dead animals (lyer op.cit.:298). En- 
thoven (cit. Singh KS:op.cit.:391) had reported 
the two endogamous divisions, viz., Haslar and 
Bant Haslar, from Sirsi and Honavar taluks of 
Kanara district were considered superior; lyer (p 
299) endorsed that there was neither inter-mar- 
riage nor inter-dining between them and the 
other Hasalaru. They had separate clans also. 


The exogamous clans (bali) of the Bant 
Hasalaru were totemistic, and named after ane 
(elephant), betta (cane), kanne (virgin), shendi 
(the toddy palm), sfetti (a fish), and shirin (a 
tree). The clans of the other divisions were not 
totemestic, and were named as Bale, Dandigana, 
Gangara, Hadalige, Kandali, Kowadachi, Kullige, 
Mallige, Shetti, Tholana, etc. The clans were 
matrilineal and exogamous. Originally, the 


divisions were endogamous, but "today" (ac- 
cording to Singh op.cit.:391), endogamy is prac- 
ticed only at the community level. Cross cousin 
marriages are allowed; in the past, the marriages 
would be conducted even before the girls at- 
tained puberty, but nowadays, it is only after 
they are mature; the marriages are settled by 
negotiation. They are normally monogamous, and 
the tokens of the married status for the women 
are vermilion marks, tali and toe-rings. A bride 
price of Rs. 50/- has been traditional. Residence 
after marriage is patrilocal or neo-local; families 
tend to be nuclear. 


Either spouse may seek divorce on the 
grounds of adultery or inability to get on 
together; the tribal council adjudicates and may 
grant it. Descent is reckoned maitrilineally, and 
the children may remain with the mother. In the 
past, the aliya santhana (inheritance of property 
by the children of a man’s sisters) was followed, 
but "now the rule of inheritance is fast changing 
towards equigeniture", even though succession 
rights go to the eldest sister’s son (Singh:ibid.). 
Divorcees, widows and widowers are free to 
remarry. lyer reported that a widow might remar- 
ry any one except her deceased husband’s 
brothers, and that a bachelor could not marry a 
widow; if he was found to be on intimate terms 
with one, he would be first married to an yakku 
(Calatropis gigantea) plant and then to the 
widow (p 303). 


Adultery on the part of a woman was con- 
doned by payment of a fine if she had associated 
with a man of her own or of a higher caste. If an 
unmarried woman got pregnant, she would be 
married to her paramour, or to any of the cas- 
temen, and the progeny would form a new 
lineage (lyer op.cit. 302). 


Life Cycle Rituals. A pre-delivery ritual (bayake) 
is observed at the fifth month of pregnancy. Birth 
pollution is observed for ten days (12 according 
to iyer:304) and the naming ceremony is on the 
eleventh day. lyer (/bid.) reported that a “cra- 
dling" ceremony took place on the fifteenth day. 


At menarche, a puberty ceremony (karapa- 
thavuni) is performed. lyer reported that she 
would be kept in a secluded place for twelve 
days and would be "exhibited before the women- 
folk every evening" (sic!, page 302). She would 
be given a bath on the fifth, seventh and twelfth 
days; she would then be purified by drinking holy 
water and by keeping a potful of it by -her side. 


Marriage negotiations are settled only 
after consulting an astrologer to ascertain if the 
horoscopes agree. On the date prior to that fixed 
for the marriage, the groom’s party go to the 
girl’s house; she is seated in front of a potful of 
holy water and the groom's party fills her lap with 
the jewelry and other gifts they have brought for 
her. lyer reported that they would return accom- 
panied by the girl’s relatives and friends, who 
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may make presents to the groom at a pandal 
erected for the purpose by the Holeya. lyer (p 
301) reported that the marriages took place in 
the boy’s house, a Jangam priest or the caste 
priest officiating. According to Singh (op. 
cit.:392) the marriage and the nuptial 
ceremonies are held at the bride’s residence. 
lyer's description indicated that the dhare, when 
holy water would be poured on a coconut held 
in the hands of the couple, always took place in 
the night and at the bride’s house. His descrip- 
tion would also indicate that the regular mar- 
riage ceremonials were known as namadhan, 
and that there was a less formal ceremony, 
kudike, which was adopted for the remarriage of 
widows, divorcees, etc. 


Death. lyer reported (p 305) that the dead were 
“either burnt or buried", the former being 
resorted to if the deceased had assumed some 
position of religious or ritual importance. Singh 
(ibid.) asserted that the dead are buried. lyer 
mentioned that the Holey played an important 
part in the cremation, as he supplied the fuel, led 
the procession carrying fire in an earthen pot 
and applied the torch to the pyre. lyer reported 
that the pollution period varied from nine to four- 
teen days, but Singh settles for twelve days. 


lyer reported a "very curious obsequial 
custom’: 

"When any one among them dies, somebody's devil is 
credited with the mishap, and the astrologer or magician is 
consulted ... The (astrologer) throws cowries or rice for divina- 
tion and mentions the name of some neighbour as the owner 
of the devil-thief. Thereupon the dead is redeemed by the heir 
or relative by means of a pig, fowl or other reward, The spirit 
is then considered released and is thenceforth domiciled in a 
por which is supplied periodically with water and nourishment. 
his may be looked upon as the elementary germ of the 
posthumous care-taking which finds articulation under the 
name of Sradh in multifarious forms, accompanied with much 
display in the more civilized sections of the Hindu community" 


(p 306). 


Religion. When lyer wrote about them, their 
religion consisted of the worship of spirits. An- 
nually, they would install stones, one each for 
each deceased ancestor, under a milk-yielding 
tree. Each settlement had a gadiga who was the 
magician in charge of the spirits of the departed. 
"Whenever they are wanted by any family, 
Gadiga is applied to and he obligingly complies 
with their request by releasing the spirits". They 
also worshipped Virabhadra Manjunatha and 
other village deities. "Cobras, either living or 
dead, are respected - if living, prayers are of- 
fered to them, and if dead, they are cremated 
with due funeral ceremonies’. They offered al- 
legiance to one or another of several Mother 


Goddesses. 


Singh reported that their "major gods" are 
Kukke Subramanya and the Manjunath of Dhar- 
masthala. The Census 1981 described 99.5% as 
Hindu, the remaining 0.05% being those who had 
not stated their religion. They believed in Dhuta 
worship, some of the spirits being Kallurutti, 
Panjurli, Bobariya, Jatika, etc. Ugadi (New year 
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day), Dussehra, Diwali and Sankranti are ob- 
served. Folk songs are sung by the women. 


Development. According to Singh, they have 
made moderate progress. The literacy rate was 
17.32% (in 1981), which was lower than the Kar- 
nataka State average literacy for Scheduled 
Tribes (20.14%). The male and female literacy 
rates were 25.13% and 9.18% respectively. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iyer LKA (Original 1930): The 
Mysore Tribes & Castes, Vol.III, (Reprint 1988), Mittal 
Publications Delhi; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of 
India Vol.I, OUP; Thurston E (Original 1909): The 
Castes & Tribes of Southern India, Vol.I (Reprint 
1975), Cosmo, Delhi. 
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A number of communities listed as 
Scheduled Tribes are designated "IRULA". Ac- 
cording to Thurston, the name indicates their 
very dark complexion (irul = black, night, dark- 
ness). These communities form exogamous 
groups settled in widely varying terrain. The total 
population of all the communities coming under 
this name was 105,757 in the 1981 Census. Ex- 
cept for the identity of the name, there is little in 
common among them. 


Geographical distribution. Communities cailed 
"Irula" are found: in the eastern half of the At- 
tapady Valley in the Palakkad district of Kerala; 
the Gudalur, Coonoor and Kotagiri taluks of the 
Nilgiri district, of Tamil Nadu - a group among 
them identify themselves as "Urali" and as a part 
of the Sholega, an adjacent forest dwelling com- 
munity; in the Walayar area across the Kerala- 
Tamil Nadu border in the Palakkad and Coimba- 
tore districts; and in the Eastern Coastal districts 
of Tamil Nadu, viz., Chingalpattu - MGR, North 
Arcot, South Arcot and the adjacent areas in the 
Union Territory of Pondicherry. The map in the 
following page shows this distribution. 


The table below summarises some of the 
salient differences among these communities: 


VARIATIONS OF THE "IRULA" 





Feature Irula 
Attapady Nilgiri Walayar E. Coast 
Terrain Hill Valley Sub-montane Plain Plain 
300-900 500-1000 
M+MSL M+MSL 
Climate cool, cool, mode- Hot, mode- Hot, 
moderate rate rainfall rate rain low 
to low rain 
rainfall 
Vege- Scrub, Deci- grasslands, Mixed Culti- 
tation duous forest moist deci- forest vated 
cultivation duous forest fields 
coffee etc. 
plantations. 
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The wide spread of communities called 
Eco- Marginal Shifting Shifting Land- lrula may indicate that in very early times, their 
nomic farmers, cultivators, cultivators, less ancestors might have been autochthons in the 
Status MFP col- vators,MFP MFP col- labour, entire Peninsula. They display Australoid fea- 
lectors, collectors, lectors, vagrancy tures and might have been the indigens whom 
agricultu- forest casual the in-migrant "Mediterranean" type of Dravi- 
ral labour labour labour dians displaced. They remained outside the Var- 
Per- with Nilgiri with with Nil nashrama system in subsequent ages refusing to 
ceived Irula | Attapady  Attapady integrate themselves among the lowest castes 
kinship Irula Irula and therefore were treated as avarna. 
Inter- Rare Rare Nil Nil l , 
marria- Zvelebil (1987:51-54) quoted his Vette 
ges Kadu (Attapady) Irula informants to the effect 
E High Mod High Miah that they believe their "land of the dead" for all 
= oderate hig Ig lrulas was Attapady, and related a tradition 
non-tribals among them that they once lived in the plains 
l and hills east of the Nilgiris and used to be led 
Benefit High Moderate Low Low by a heroic chief named Koya as an Irula nation, 
from a confederation of tribes until Koya died. He 
oe quotes Aiyappan (1948:102) in support of the 
ee tradition that the centre of their confederacy was 
Main Mallee- Renga- Mari ? "Koyammutturu" which later became Coim- 
deity swaran swamy batore. Afterwards, they became disorganised; 


one went up the Nilgiris (MVe/lenadu); another 
went to the outer forest (Vettekadu, viz., Attap- 
pady); a third went into the jungles (cole = 
shola) and became the Sholegas; and a fourth 
became the Kasaba, so called because they 
were in a state of total confusion (kacambu). 


Zvelebil (1982:64) hypothesized that the 
lrulas formed a set of tribes, of which the "Nilgiri 
lrulas" could be subdivided into a southern 
group, consisting of the Vettekadaru (in At- 
tapady), and the Mele Nadaru in the Nilgiris dis- 
trict, on the one hand, and the Kasabas, as a 
northern group. The Urali Irulas constituted the 
other main division. Based mainly on linguistic 
evidence, Zvelebil believes that the Attapady 
and Nilgiri Irula are one endogamous com- 
munity, living in two moieties among which inter- 
marriage is possible. He calls the former the 
Vettekadu or Outer forest Irula, while the former 
are the Mele Nadu, alias Maladesa alias Male 
Urayi Irula. His further speculations about the 
identity of the Kasaba as an Irula community 
have not been generally accepted by Indian lin- 
guists (eg., SV Shanmugam, Journal of Tamil 
Studies, 1974, pp 78-79). 


Another speculation is that the Yerukula of 
Karnataka are also an off-shoot of an original 
lrula totality. At present no support is available 
for such a conclusion. 


IRULA - GENERAL 


lrula is the second largest Scheduled Tribe 
in Tamil Nadu (TN). The terms Irula, Kasaba, 
Urali (Irulas) and Villiyar or Velliyan are used to 
denote them in different areas of the State. In 
Chingleput, they are sometimes called "Pambu 
pidikkaran" or "Pambukkaran" because they are 
expert in catching snakes. It is believed that they 
originally occupied "“Kongunadu" but were 
pushed out by people from the plains. One of 
their chieftains named Koyan led their exodus to 
the Coimbatore area, where he founded the 
"New Town Koyan", viz., Koyanputtur, which was 
anglicized to Coimbatore (Zvelebil 1982:67). In 
the 1981 Census, the population in TN was 
81,816. 


Sub-groups. The irula can be classified into sub- 
groups based on linguistic and social variations: 
melanadu (meledésa), kasaba, vettekkadu, urali 
and villiyan, also known as Iruliga, lraliga, Ten 
Vanniyar and Pujari. The first four sub-groups 
share ethnic and linguistic features and speak 
lrula dialects: the Villiyan are different, speaking 
Tamil. 


The Melanadu Irula are found in about 40 settle- 
ments in Kotagiri Taluk, Nilgiris. They are the 
most numerous, prestigious and advanced, con- 
sidering themselves superior to the Vettakkadar, 
because the latter habitually eat rats. Though 
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ethnically and linguistically, these two groups 
have evolved from a common stock, the former 
do not have marital relationships with the latter. 


The Vettakkadaru. A few are found in the 
Coonoor taluk, but they are largely in about 100 
settlements of Coimbatore and Mettupalayam 
taluks (Coimbatore district), in the mountain 
forest of Vellangiri and Siruvani hills (Coim- 
batore & Palghat districts), and the adjoining 
areas of the lower Western Ghats, especially in 
the Attapady valley of Kerala. They are also 
called “Irula Pallars" perhaps because of their 
habit of eating rats. The Vettakkadu Irula of the 
Coimbatore district have developed two distinct 
dialects of Irula language. 


Kasaba: Less than 500 live in about 30 settle- 
ments in Udhagamandalam and Gudalur taluks 
(Nilgiris), and "form an endogamous tribelet with 
its own ethnic, socio-economic and cultural 
characteristics - some of them consider themsel- 
ves as Irulas whereas others deny this" (Zvelebil 
1982:76). 


Urali: are found in the Dimbum area, Satyaman- 
galam taluk, Periyar district. Linguistically, they 
are probably descendants of the branch of the 
main population who had migrated to this area 
in search of food and land (Mohanlal 1981:13). 
The term is used to designate several different 
groups living in TN and Kerala; to avoid the 
confusion, Zvelebil (1982:77) uses the term 
"frula-Urali" for those who speak the Irula dialect 
of Dimbhum. 


Villiyan are Tamil speaking Irula found in Chingle- 
put, North and South Arcot, Salem, etc., districts 
of TN; Chingleput has the largest concentration. 


Chart I shows the distribution and the inter- 
relationship between the various sub-groups. 


CHART I SHOWING IRULA SUBGROUPS BY HABITAT & 
DIALECT 

Abbreviations: M = Melenadu; V = Vettekkadu; KA = Kasaba; 
U = Urali; KP = Kadu Pujari, also known as Illiga, etc., in Kar- 
nataka; Tk = taluk; ND = Nilgiri District; CD = Coimbatore 
district, AT = Attappady, Palghat district, Kerala; dial = dialect; 
UTk = Udhagamandalam taiuk; VIN = Vettakkadu Irula, Nilgiri 
district; VIC = Vettakkadu Irula, Coimbatore district; VIA = Vet- 
takkadu Iruia, Attappady. 


M KA VIN VIC VIN U KP 


Kota UTk Coo- Mettu- Coim- Attapady U-1  U-2 various 
iri ND noor pala batore Mannar- Asa- Kali- dials 





k Tk yamTk Tk CD ghat Tk noor dimba 9 dist- 
ND ND CD alghat dial dial ricts of 
dist. Satya- Karna- 
mangalam taka 

M KA V V V V Tk,C various 

dial dial dial dial dial dial dials 

"Nilgiri" "Coimbatore" "Attapady" "Urali" various 
Irula Irula Irula names 


The average stature of the Nilgiri and of the 
Chingleput groups is about the same (159.8/159.9); 
average nasal index of thẹ former (84.9) contrasts 
with that of the latter (80.3) - the maximum for the 
former is 100, and 90.5 for the latter; minima are 
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respectively 73.3 and 70. The Nilgiri population 
shows high fertility, (sex ratio: 106 males to 100 
females). Sickle cell anaemia (Hb 5) has been 
reported to be more than 20% (Negi 1975; Kirk 
et al 1962). Saha et al (1976) reported LDH-Cal- 
cutta 1 among 0.3 to 3.5%. The protein and 
calorie content of the diet shows gross under 
malnutrition, at 26.5 gm and 1310 calories per 
head/day (Sen Gupta 1960). 


The four groups viz., other than the Villiyar, 
share 13 clans, though no group has all of them. 
The Vettakkadu and the /Iru/a-Urali have retained 
twelve each. Zvelebil grouped the clans into two 
moieties, but the present author could not see 
definite evidence to support this. The following 
table shows the distribution: 


TABLE I: CLAN ORGANIZATION OF FOUR 
SUB-GROUPS (IRULA-SPEAKING) OF IRULA 


Abbreviations: M = Melenadu; KA = Kasaba; 
VIN = Vettekkadu Nilgiri; ViC = Vettekkadu 
Coimbatore plains; VIA = Vettekkadu Attapady; 
Ur1 = Urali group one; Ur 2 = Urali group two; 
KP = Kadu pujari (Karnataka); "x" indicates 
presence and "-" absence of a particular clan. 
Clan MI KA VIN VIC VIA Ur1Ur2KP 
name 
Kuppe 
Campe 
Punge 
Kalketti 
Perada 
Koduve 
Karunaga 
Devane 
Kuppili 
Uppili - - 
Velle - - 
Arumuppu - - 
Poriga - - 


ew KKK x X 

Loe ew ROKK KK 

row Ke KK wR KK OK KK OX 
toe Ke x KOK OK OK KOK OK OX 
Lowe Ke KOK KK OK KK OK KOK 
xox x KK OK KOK KOK KK OX 
Io eK OK KKK KOK KX 


x< 
t 


KP does not have any of the clans; and are 
therefore a distinct group. 


Each clan among Melenadu and Vettakkadu 
groups has several lineages, as may be seen 
from the following table: 


TABLE Ii: CLANS SHOWING LINEAGES AMONG 
MELENADU 


Clan Lineages Derivation 

Kuppe dne ketti Irula hamlet of that name 
tore patti irula hamlet of that name 
kūgura Irula hamlet of that name 
vale cetti meaning bangle-seller 
melemburu Irula hamlet of that name 
cembili ? 
venda meaning boiled 

Kalketti cemmanare of Cemmanare hamlet 
mavenuru of Mavenuru hamlet 
valangere of valangere hamlet ` 


mile cappe of mule cappe hamlet 
kallamballa of hamlet of that name 
karepene Irula hamlet of that name 
kudekure meaning basket 
urere = "village rock" 
Karunaga belle kure = white house 
cutte 2 
andi kire = "Andy's house" 
gaduga ? 
kunre talu ? 
Koduve erumekure "buffalo house" 
kottiyutru of Kottiyuru Irula hamlet 
kallambala of Kallambala Irula hamlet 
kogode = "son or daughter in law" 
Cambe _ billuru of Irula hamlet of that name 
karepene lrula hamlet of that name 
alemele Irula hamlet of that name 
Punge valandi = "boiled" 
koduca = "raw" 
kodiyuru of Irula hamlet of that name 
padane = a Cleft rock 
Devane _ pulatti of a tree of that name 
nette = tall 
Table lil furnishes the corresponding 


details of clans and lineages among the Vet- 
tekkadaru. 


TABLE |li: CLANS & LINEAGES OF THE VET- 
TAKKADU IRULA 


Clan Lineages Derivation 
Kuppe only one lineage of the same name 
Cambe  Muduga ? name of another tribe in 
Attapady 
cirage ? 
mulagu Chillies ? 
kurumba ? name of another tribe 
podikutti ? 
totti ? 
alagu ? = beautiful 
kavunda ? 
cudu cottu = hot rice 
palaya kottu = old coat 
Devane only one lineage of the same name 
Karittige putale = flower head? 
toduvelle ? 
mandaveli ? 
koli ? 
cendale = red head? 
karundale = black head? 
pumale = flower garland 
mandecutti ? 
tundupore ? 
kudavae ? 
Koduve only one lineage of the same name 
Punge only one lineage of the same name 


Kurunage patiakkar Title holders? 


puleyuru of the hamlet of that name 
Peradara only one lineage of the same name 
Kuppili — only one lineage of the same name 
Uppili only one lineage of the same name 
Velle Tennagombu name of a locality ? 


Arumuppu only one lineage of the same name 
(Source: Senkovantrappukkal) 


Economic activities. At present all the Irula 
groups mainly depend on manual labour for their 
livelihood; though the Chingleput Irula (Villiyar) 
catch snakes and rats as a means of living. 
Melenadu Irular work in the coffee and tea plan- 
tations, and cultivate millets and horticultural 
crops in their small holdings; the women work as 
basket makers under co-operative societies. A 
few families own cattle, and a very few, viz., the 
literates, work as assistants in offices and as 
teachers. The Vettekkadu Irula in the Coimbatore 
district are, to a large extent, forest dwellers and 
subsist on the collection of minor forest 
produce. In Attapady, a number own lands in the 
upper areas, where they cultivate millets, maize 
and pulses like red gram. Increasing numbers 
are now taking advantage of the tribal welfare 
activities and improving their agricultural skills 
and earnings. 


Mechanism of social control. Typically, each 
hamlet has a five member council, headed by a 
mippan or manikara. He is known as muppe or 
biliyavaru among the Kasaba and as pattakkara 
among the Urāli. His deputy is known as 
kurudale/kurudele (Melenadu, Vettekkadaru) or 
maniyakara (urali). The third member looks after 
the agricultural operations and is mannukkara 
(Vettekkadaru) or kiyettarepattari (other groups). 
The fourth member pandari/bandari (Vettek- 
kadaru) or vandari (other groups) looks after 
hunting and organizing of labour. Among the 
Nilgiri groups (but not in Attapady), there is a 
fifth member, kondike, who is the messenger or 
an advisory member. The institution of pujari = 
priest was traditional among the Nilgiri groups - 
the term was kōlukāra among drali and maniya- 
kara among others. Of late, this institution is 
being established among the Attapady group 
also. In addition to these at the hamlet level, 
every clan has a chief, cottukkare and a group of 
elders, kottukkarararu or jatti-s. Generally, all 
these offices are hereditary, but an incumbent 
may be chosen if need arises. The jatti or 
jadi/kulakkara have roles to perform in the life 
cycle rituals; only those who belong to a “mar- 
riageable" clan should conduct these at the 
house of the celebrant. The councils meet at a 
common place, and consider cases of quarrels, 
adultery, rape, divorce, etc. All members of the 
community may be present. in the Irula settle- 
ments in the Nilgiris, every hamlet engages a 
Kurumba "sorcerer" as a modali, to protect them 
against the witchcraft of the Muduga. 
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The Institution of marriage. Each group is en- 
dogamous; within the group, clan exogamy is 
enforced. Bilateral cross-cousin marriages are 
preferred; parallel cousins cannot marry. The 
age at marriage is 18-20 for the girls, and the 
boys, slightly older. Monogamy is the norm, 
though polygyny is permitted. Bride price is pay- 
able. Residence is patrilocal after marriage. 
Divorce requires the consent of the tribal coun- 
cil; either partner may initiate the proceedings. 
Divorcees and widows are allowed to remarry. 


Negotiated marriages, marriage by service 
and marriage by elopement are sanctioned. The 
most common mode is the first. The institution 
of marriage has become a ceremonial affair with 
the Melenadar of Nilgiris because of accultura- 
tion. The original Irula word for marriage was 
penduceérgadu, = "(male) joins with female". 
Harkness (1932) reported: "They have no mar- 
riage contract, the sexes cohabiting almost 
indiscriminately; the option of remaining in 
union or of separating, resting principally with 
the female". Now, the common term is maduve, 
borrowed from the Badaga dialect of Kannada. 
lrula folklore also reveals that marriage has be- 
come ceremonial only very recently. 


Now, most marriages are arranged when 
the parents of a boy find a suitable girl of an 
acceptable lineage or clan other than their own. 
if they cannot pay the bride price, or, if a young 
man "finds a girl for himself, (then he) on his own 
enters into sexual relationship before marriage, 
stays in the girl’s house for some time, and only 
then marries her. The Irula term for a man who 
lives with the woman in her house before mar- 
riage is monamappille. .. he gives his earnings 
and income to her parents.... (If the boy) does 
not like the girl, ... he is free to leave before 
marriage" (Zvelebil 1979:78-79). 


The following table shows the "permis- 
sibility" of marriage alliances among the clans of 
the Melenadaru. The mark "x" indicates that mar- 
riage is permissible; a male priest (/att/) belong- 
ing to a clan other than those of the contracting 
parties has to officiate and function as a "guaran- 
tor" that all the obligations of both parties have 
been fulfilled. "-" signifies that marriage is not 
permissible. 


TABLE IV: PERMISSIBILITY OF MARRIAGES 
AMONG CLANS - MELENADU IRULA l 


To > Clan Kup- Cam- Pun- Kal- Pēr- Kod Kuru- Dev- 
be ge ketti ada uve naga ane 


Punge 
Kalketti 
Pērāda 
Koduve 
Kurunaga 
Devane 


xx «KKK WK! 
a 
ta 
xx «KK! 
' ' 
1'2 X 
X'X'XXXX 
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Table V below shows corresponding data for the Vettekkadu clans. There are significant 
differences, for which no explanation is available. 


TABLE V: PERMISSIBILITY OF MARRIAGES AMONG CLANS - VETTAKADU IRULA 
To clan > Kuppe Cambe Punge Karittige Perada- Koduve Kurunage Devane Kuppili Uppili Velle Arumuppu 


From | 
clan 


Kuppe 
Cambe 
Punge 
Karittige 
Perada 
Koduve 
Kurunaga 
Devane 
Kuppili 
Uppili 
Velle 
Arumūppu 


I x< b x< 1 
I ' x x< i I 


1 X XxX ! 
t 

'! X KK ! 
i 


“x! 
x! 
x! 
x! 

X KM KK! 


x a x x 


Family. The typical family among all the groups 
is nuclear, patrilocal, patriarchal, patrilineal and 
patronymic. The male children have equal rights 
to ancestral property; the eldest son succeeds 
to hereditary positions. The daughters may in- 
herit property only if there are no male siblings. 
Interpersonal relations are cordial; joking 
relationship is permitted between elder/younger 
brothers and their wives, but daughters in law 
avoid their fathers in law. The women, even 
though secondary in status, contribute to the 
family earnings and participate in all activities, 
social ritual and religious. 


Life Cycle Rituals. [Please see the following ar- 
ticles for details]. 


Melenadaru perform the _ tonsorial 
ceremony for their young children at Karamadai 
Rangaswami temple, Rengaswamy Bettu, Ban- 
nari Amman or Satyamangalam Rangaramar 
temple. The puberty ceremony for girls is nere 
abba in their dialect. The girl’s maternal uncle 
has important roles to play - he constructs a 
temporary hut and takes charge of all the 
ceremonials. For negotiating marriages, the 
boy’s parents take two iron rods when they start 
for the girl’s home, and observe the omens - only 
if they are all good do they proceed. The officiat- 
ing priests of the respective settlements/clans 
play an important part, including the fixing of the 
auspicious day. The betrothal is in the girl’s 
house, but the wedding, at the boy’s. 


The news of death in a family is conveyed 
through another Irula or the Kurumba, among 
the Melenadaru. The burial may be delayed for 
two or three days to enable all the relatives to 
assemble. Dance to the music of the Irula band 
goes on all the time, but the women of the 
bereaved family bemoan, singing dirges, inside 
the house. The elder son is the chief mourner. 
The corpse is placed on a decorated wooden cot 
and placed in a pandal, to the four corners of 


x x - - x xX 
X x - - x - 
- - - - X xX 
x x - - xX x 
- - - - x x 
- - - - - x 
- x x - xX x 
x - - - x x 
- - - - - x 
- - - - - x 
x x x - - x 
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which plantain trees are tied. The daughter-in- 
law of the deceased takes a pot of water in which 
soapnut and turmeric have been mixed with 
water, while her husband scatters cereals onthe 
threshold. The body of the deceased is washed 
in this water, and sandal paste applied to his 
forehead. The jatti officiates as the priest. 


The presence of a Kurumba is obligatory. 
The jatti gets possessed with the spirits of the 
deities, and gets into a trance to find whether the 
death was due to natural causes or to witchcraft. 
lf due to witchcraft, then the Kurumba has to 
neutralize the effects with his magic. If not, then 
the body is buried in a sitting posture, with the 
head turned to the north. Each clan has its own 
burial ground. The Kurumba is given a vessel 
used by the deceased as a present. In the olden 
days, the Kurumba would have his hair cut off as 
a mark of mourning, but now, some of the rela- 
tives of the deceased also have to do so. 


The pollution period may extend to six 
months or a year. At the final ceremony before 
removal of the pollution, there is a ceremony at 
which a lot of money has to be spent on feasts. 
A stone, along with oil, millets, cakes, etc., is 
installed in a small thatched hut in the burial 
ground; there is a niche in the mud wall of the 
hut where the wick lamp can be left. The feast is 
after the spirit of the departed, represented by 
the stone, is offered in token all the eatables. 


Religion. In the Nilgiris, they worship the god 
Rangasamy whose temples are found in the Ran- 
gabotta (mountain peak), Karamadai, Sat- 
tiyamangalam and Biligiri Rangana Hills. They 
also worship Mariamman, Konthonari and 
Karibandarayan, etc. Each lineage has a family 
deity. The lineage temples are situated in the 
interior forest. The annual festivals there are on 
a Monday, Tuesday, Thursday or Friday. Posses- 
sion by the spirit of the deity either through 


concentration or drum beating is a feature of 
such worship. 


The Vettakkadaru of Coimbatore worship 
numerous Hindu deities, while the Villiyans have 
Kanniyamman (a virgin goddess) temples. In At- 
tapady, they worship the Maileeswaran Peak, 
set though it is considered to be “a form of 

iva". 


Inter Community linkages. Melenadaru did not 
interdine with the other groups, but now, do so, 
except for some old women. They participate in 
all the religious and social festivities of the 
Badaga. In Attapady, they are considered to be 
inferior, ritualistically, to the Kurumba and the 
Muduga. In other areas, they are allowed to par- 
_ ticipate in temple and other festivities with other 
Hindu communities. 


In Nilgiris, the Kurumba and the Irula do 
not have objection to living in multi-ethnic settle- 
ments (Zvelebil 1982:60). The present author 
found that they have developed close contacts 
and association with Tamilans, Malayalees, 
Badagas and others (1979:29). They are bilin- 
gual. They have been acceptors of innovations 
in the fields of agriculture, health and education 
through the developmental programmes imple- 
mented by governmental as well as voluntary 
agencies. 


Folklore. 


Melenadu Irula have an amazing repertoire 
of folk songs, though they have been influenced 
by external cultural forms. The younger genera- 
tion imitate Tamil cinema tunes, and the older, 
recite Badaga songs. Folk songs (pattu) fall into 
one of: 


tene/cameyokka: millet song; vere: hunt- 
ing; pee: family deity prayer; cavu = funeral 
dirge; love songs, lullabies, and. mi$cellaneous 
songs, sung at puberty, betrothal, or marriage, 
or to signify fear. 


The tene pattu are sung by the women 
when sowing, weeding, harvesting the millet 
crops. Sometimes, they are accompanied by the 
pipe or flute or drum by their male companions. 
The Melenadu Irula verb okku means removing 
the came grains from the sheaves, and hence, 
these songs are also known as came okke pattu. 


Vere Pattu are hunting songs sung by the 
women when the men had gone in search of 
honey. The songs express their fears and hopes, 
and are full of metaphors, symbols and images. 


Péppattu are songs sung in honour of the 
family deities, to whom they offer special wor- 
ship, in the temples situated in deep forest. They 
are classified into either worship of the deities or 
about nature. The same line is repeated after 
every alternate line in such songs. Words like 
gunjimada, pije, mallige, marulu cami, kéttiyak- 
kale, etc., occur as a refrain at the end of each 
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stanza. These songs are sung by the women 
sometimes to induce “possession” of their men- 
folk by the spirits, and are accompanied by drums, 
flutes and pipes. Some are sung as duets or 
chorus songs. Another type of péppattu is sung 
as an address by an elder sister to her younger. 


Cavu pattu, or dirges may be compared to 
the Tamil oppari pattu. They are unusually long 
and in the form of an address to the head of the 
family, describing both the good and bad deeds 
of the deceased during his lifetime. The informa- 
tive thematic content reflects lived, and current, 
reality. These songs help us to reconstruct their 
social history. 


Love songs: Most of these are sung by a 
younger brother to his elder brother’s wife, and 
by the wife of an younger brother to her 
husband's elder brother, and their respective 
replies. In addition, the traditional romantic 
songs of lovers are also popular. Marriage and 
married love are not sung about, but child birth, 
naming of the child, the suppressed desires of 
women, and worship find place. Most popular 
love songs bring out not only facets of social life 
but also acquaintance with places and things; 
eg., a girl asks her lover to take her to Met- 
tupalayam and Gudalur, and get her good sari, 
blouses, coconut, etc. Other songs express the 
woman's desire to name her child Raman or 
Rami. Some express the desire of mating couple 
to take the children conceived out of their efforts 
to the Rengasami temple, and the offer of their 
hair to that deity. An interesting aspect is the 
lrula girls’ love for Badaga boys, expressed in 
several songs. A number of Badaga words are 
found, expressing the Irula womens’ jubilance at 
having had intimate relations with Badaga men, 
even though the latter may have deserted them 
after having had a good time. 


Lullabies & miscellaneous may sometimes 
have love themes. Lines end with rhymes of "Jo" 
and "Co"; there are of course pure lullabies also. 
Irula sing whenever they can, at puberty, betrothal, 
marriage, and death. Some songs express fear: 
a widow anxious to protect her only son from evil 
effects of sorcery practiced by enemies. Each 
song may be sung with or without instrumental 
accompaniment, and/or as a duet or a chorus; 
songs expressing fear are not accompanied by 
any instrument. 


Folk tales. Some of the tales show the tension of 
love and hate in the family. The father-in-law who 
schemes to seduce his daughter-in-law by wan- 
tonly asking his son to do impossible things, finally 
resulting in his death, is’ oft-repeated. A familiar 
theme is the ill-treatment of the children of a 
deceased first wife by the sister of the husband, 
or a step-mother. A tragic story is of a younger 
brother; the elder brother’s wife fell in love with 
him and urged him to have intercourse with her; 
he refused; she complained to her husband that 
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the younger brother was trying to seduce her; 
the irate elder brother cut off the innocent 
youngsters head. The severed head sings a 
song proclaiming the innocence of the boy and 
the villainy of the woman; a fire breaks out and 
engulfs the wicked false wanton. 


They believe that supernatural power 
dominates their earthly existence. Their faith in 
witchcraft, ghosts, sorcery and black magic is 
expressed through several stories, of wonder 
and fear. There are funny stories too, in the form 
of dialogues of animals and birds like crabs and 
owls. Another category centres round imitative 
and imaginative aspects of their life, such as the 
adventures of kings and queens and snakes. 


Proverbs & Riddles. There is a rich store-house 
of witty sayings containing much wisdom, sex 
experiences and morals. Stylistically the riddles 
are related to folk poetry - they may employ 
poetic devices such as rhyme, rhythm, allitera- 
tion, personification, symbol and metaphor. 


Folk dances. Men, women and children dance, 
in separate concentric circles around the drum- 
mers and pipers. The men raise their hands and 
wave them before their faces, in straight and 
vigorously repeated movements. The women 
raise theirs to shoulder level, with open palms, 
moving them side to side, and rotating them at 
the wrists. The children follow the movements of 
the women. The steps are around the central 
orchestra, and in keeping to the different tunes 
and rhythms, to suit the occasion. The dances 
may be any time during day or night, but the 
night performances are thrilling experiences. 
There are basically, gandacatta = male jumping, 
by men only, at marriages and funerals, to the 
drums and pipes; pendratta, or womens’ dance, 
where the women dance gracefully in a group at 
these functions; togatta, performed as part of the 
celebrations in worship of the deity; and arak- 
koleyatta, a charming secular dance in which 
men, women, boys and girls stand in separate 
concentric circles around the musicians and 
move as gracefully as they can, to the different 
tunes played by the musicians. 


Musical Instruments. There are seven types of 
wind and percussion instruments in their or- 
chestra. The bugiri is a wind instrument made of 
a bamboo stick, 50 cm long with six finger holes; 
tirili is a smaller flute, of bamboo, 35 cm long 
with six small and a big hole; nagacura resem- 
bles the snake charmer’s gourd pipe; pore is a 
long cylindrical drum with a body made of tin, 
covered on two ends with buffalo or cow hide; 
kadime is an drum made of mud and shaped like 
a pot, with one end covered with buffalo or cow 
hide; tambatte is a disc like flat tambourine type 
of drum covered with buffalo or cow hide; and 
kvalu is a pipe with a conical bore like nadas- 
waram, made of bamboo, wood and/or metal. 


R. Perialwar 
Tribal Research Centre, Ooty. 
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The most numerous of the three tribal com- 
munities in the Attappady Valley, Palakkad dis- 
trict, Kerala, the Irula are a Scheduled Tribe. 
They are distributed among 106 hamlets in the 
eastern half of the Valley comprising the Agali, 
Pudur and Sholayur Panchayats, which is partly 
in the rain shadow of the ridge of the Western 
Ghats for the South West Monsoon. A corner of 
the Irula area, the Mulli hamlet adjacent to the 
Gudalur taluk of the Nilgiri district of Tamil Nadu 
has the peculiar distinction of being also in the 
rain shadow of the Kunda range in so far as the 
North East Monsoon is concerned. 


Topography. The Attapady Valley is a southward 
extension of the Gudalur plateau of the Nilgiris, 
east of the watershed line of the Western Ghats, 
sloping towards the east. It is at an average 
elevation of 800 to 1000 meters + MSL, with the 
needie-shaped Malleeswaran peak (approx. 
2000 meters + MSL) as its most notable landmark. 
The Bhavani, originating in the high ranges of the 
"Towering Kundahs" flows southwards, and 
takes a right-angled turn to the east at Mukkali, 
to the west of the Irula homelands. The Siruvani 
river flows south from the Muttilulam peak and 
joins the Bhavani outside the limits of Kerala. 
Both these perennial rivers pass to the south or 
west of the Irula hamlets, which therefore suffer 
shortage of water during the dry seasons. The 
lrula areas are mostly in the rain shadow of the 
Western Ghats, and a portion, the Mulli area, in 
the rain shadow also of the North East monsoon, 
thus suffering drought conditions. The 
Varagaliar stream is the main water course drain- 
ing the area, apart from seasonal flows during 
the scanty monsoons. The nights are cool 
throughout the year; dew fall maintains sufficient 
moisture for vegetation. 


The terrain is best described as "rolling", 
with narrow valleys and gentle hills, some of 
them rising a few hundred metres above the 
valley floor. Towards the south, there are still a 
few patches of deciduous forests left, indicating 
what the original floristic composition in the en- 
tire tract would have been. Most of the area has 
been denuded of the valuable tree growth and 
reclothed with bamboos, scrub and in the drier 
areas, cacti and agaves. Recently introduced 
exotics are Eucalypts, Persopis juliflora, Leucania 
leucocephalus, etc. 


As most of the areas fall within the catch- . 
ment of the Lower Bhavani Irrigation Project in 
Tamil Nadu, extensive soil conservation works 
have been undertaken. The hills have been ter- 
raced and protected with stone revetments, 
which has reduced, if not stopped gully forma- 
tion and heavy soil loss caused by the denuda- 
tion of vegetative cover. The major land utili- 
sation has been for plough cultivation on the hill 
sides with "dry" crops like sorghums, ground 


nut, red gram, etc. Along the valley bottoms, 
paddy, vegetables, plantains, etc., are densely 
cultivated. Quite a few coconut gardens have 
also Come up irrigated by pumping from seasonal 
water-courses and wells. 


Population. The population according to the 
1981 Census was 18,697. They are bilingual with 
Tamil and Malayalam, and use the Malayalam 
script. They are of medium height, dark com- 
plexion. The arms are long, the hair curly, the 
noses narrow and the cheek bones prominent 
(Luiz 1962:52). 


Recent History. The Attappady Valley as well as 
the Irula have seen rapid transition during the 
last few decades, especially after Independence. 
Under the land tenure system imposed by the 
British, the entire Valley was the jenmam (propri- 
etary estate) of three landlords in the erstwhile 
Malabar district. The lrula were supposed to be 
tenants-at-will of these and had no title to the 
lands they occupied, even though the uru bhumi 
(communal land occupied by the settlements) 
were legally in the common possession of the 
hamlets concerned. 


After Independence, under the aegis of the 
WHO, malaria was eradicated by extensive 
spraying of DDT. The forest track from Mannar- 
ghat to Chinnathatakom (Tamil Nadu) connect- 
ing with Coimbatore, was made motorable. This 
opened up the eastern portions of the Valley, 
viz., the Irula habitat, to in-migration from Tamil 
Nadu, especially of Gounder and Scheduled Caste 
communities. They purchased all the best lands 
along the valley bottoms, and the more fertile hill 
slopes from the jenmis pushing the Irula into the 
less advantageous lands. 


Several of the inmigrants came in as petty 
traders who sought and obtained the hospitality 
of the Gru mūppan (headman) to set up shop 
within the hamlet itself. Credit sales to the simple 
lrula and the mounting “interest" charges at 
usurious rates led to the further dispossession 
of Irula property. The Gounder soon became the 
dominant group. Using the "leverage" of their 
accommodation in the hamlet, they added their 
houses in these sites, thrusting the Irula to the 
peripheries of their own original sites like the 
proverbial camel in the tent! Socially the Gounder 
treated the Irula as if they were Scheduled Caste 
neighbours and untouchable. 


After the formation of Kerala, a fresh 
stream of in-migrants, mainly Christians from 
Central Kerala, grabbed the better watered hill 
slopes along the southern portions of the Irula 
range. They were much more violent in their 
methods than the Gounder. They also intro- 
duced the tribal communities to the (illicitly dis- 
tilled) drink habit, under which influence they 
succeeded in alienating whatever lands the Irula 
had. The land reform laws favoured those in 
possession of the lands, and those with some 
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sort of "title" on "registered paper" - the Irula had 
neither. 


Quite a few Irula families had retained in- 
fertile patches on the tops of hills, left over from 
their shifting cultivation circuits, which none of 
the "settlers" wanted. Pattayam in respect of 
these lands were granted to the Irula, and these 
beneficiaries became "marginal farmers" entitled 
to the various benefits under the antyodaya 
(uplift of the poorer sections) schemes of the 
decade starting 1975. The location of the Irula 
hamlets in the more accessible areas also led to 
the selective services of the Integrated Block 
Development programmes. Several installed 
pump-sets, but had to face the jealousy and 
antagonism of the “settiers". trula youth organised 
themselves and resisted these attacks. These 
cultivator families now constitute the new elite 
among them. 


The Irula have also been the worst suf- 
ferers of the consequences of the ecological 
destruction of the forest cover. Their traditional 
hunting and food gathering regimes were fully 
upset and the life support systems rendered in- 
effective. Unlike the western half of the Valley, 
where the agro-climatic conditions favoured the 
Kerala type of homestead farming, the Irula 
homelands were converted into nucleated inhab- 
ited sites (natham) surrounded by cultivated 
fields. The aridity of the area added to the misery 
of the original inhabitants (Irula) who had been 
thrust to the peripheries of the settlements or to 
the tops of the hills. 


Of all the communities in Attappady, the 
lrula are the most conscious of the hurt they 
have suffered from in-migrants whom they call 
vandevasi (“those who have come to stay"), in 
contrast to themselves as adivas/ ("the original 
inhabitants). They imitate and acculturate into 
the Gounder (Tamil) value systems and styles of 
dress and living but view the settlers from Kerala 
as the quintessential outsiders. Mathur (1977: 
81-84) cited several cases illustrating the process 
of impoverishment of the Irula: the settlers first 
enticed the Irula into debt, and then foreclosed 
mortgages on the lands; even where courts 
decided in favour of the Irula, the settlers refused 
to vacate the lands, using their influence on the 
local authorities. One Muslim settler encroached 
on even tribal communal lands and refused to 
restore it even though the Muppan offered to give 
alternative site of equal extent. When the Irula 
prevented the Muslim from erecting a hut in the 
dru bhiimi (communal land), the Muslim filed civil 
and criminal cases against them, obtained in- 
junctions, and stuck on. Even before the im- 
plementation of the Kerala Land Reforms Act, 
unscrupulous agents of the erstwhile land-lords 
cheated the Irula by granting tenancy rights to 
settlers, so that they could claim the lands after 
the enactment. 
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They consider the Attappady Valley as 
their "ulakam" (the world), the Kurumba as supe- 
rior, and the Muduga as equal even though the 
Muduga consider the Irula as inferior. The 
Kurumba and Muduga inter-marry but the Irula 
are not accepted as marriage partners by them. 
Muduga do not accept food from the Irula, but 
the latter accept non-cooked food from the 
former. Irula are not allowed into the Muduga 
home, but are hospitably accommodated for the 
night, if need arises, only on the outer veranda. 
There is no “untouchability". The Irula are some- 
times derisively called "karadi" (bear) because of 
their supposedly uncouth manners, as well as 
because of their special regard for that animal 
which they praise in their songs and dances - 
perhaps evidence of an almost forgotten 
totemistic worship. The Irula reposte by calling 
the Kurumba "elephant", because they regard it 
as an ancestor-totem. 


Settlement Pattern. Like the other tribal com- 
munities in the Valley, the Irula hamlets are also 
sited in such a way that they command a view of 
the Malleeswaran Peak. Being less subject tothe 
fury of the Monsoons, the plinth level of the 
houses (kdre) is somewhat low. The houses are 
linearly arranged, so that when the settlement 
expands, it assumes the shape of a hollow 
square. The terrain being more flat than in the 
habitats of the other two communities, the drainage 
is less satisfactory and the hamlet tends to be 
dirty. The grinding stones are available for the 
entire hamlet and kept in the square. There may 
be a common hen coop and/or goat pen. A pey 
koil for the hamlet deity is a little away. 


Traditionally the construction was of 
country wood uprights with bamboo wattle walls 
plastered with mud. The roof would be very low; 
most houses had a raised veranda in front, one 
room half of which was for sleeping on a raised 
platform and the other half the fire place, and a 
back veranda to which women in their periods 
could retire. The material possessions would be 
a couple of mats for visitors, a few utensils of 
mud or aluminium, and some agricultural imple- 
ments. Most settlements suffered for want of 
drinking water. The few streams would dry up in 
the summer; wells were deep and water quality 
not very palatable. 


These conditions have now been radically 
changed for the better. Since 1975, an intensive 
drive was made to provide houses on a "hamlet 
basis", ie., every household ina hamlet would be 
provided with a house. Most hamlets have now 
been thus covered with neat houses laid out with 
proper drainage. Under the "Basic. Needs 
Programme", drinking water supply, often piped, 
has been made available. Electrification has 
been done at Government cost with street light- 
ing. Road connection has been laid to most of 
the hamlets. The old communal facilities, viz., 
the grinding stones, the hen coops, etc., have 


been now individualised and are not seen in the 
new hamlets. There is a corresponding improve- 
ment in their material culture. A bench, and per- 
haps a couple of chairs are put in the front 
veranda for visitors. Like their Gounder neigh- 
bours, they have brass pots, clean and polished. 
Portraits of leaders, calendars showing Hindu 
gods & goddesses, framed photos of the family, 
may be hung. Agricultural implements are pur- 
chased from reputed manufacturers at Shoranur 
or Coimbatore. Many have pump-sets, supplied 
free or at subsidised rates from the Govt. A few 
have even tillers and a very few tractors, jeeps, 
etc. Most have transistor radios. 





lrula woman grinding grains 
Dress & Ornaments. The male dress used to be 
just a loin cloth, but modernism has caught up 
most rapidly among the Irula in Attapady. They 
now are indistinguishable in this regard from the 
rest of the population including the "settlers". 
Prominent among the male ornaments were ear- 
rings, now nearly only a memory. Rich young 
men may sport a gold chain round the neck. A 
wrist watch is a status symbol. 


Several females however continue to dress 
in the old style with the saree ce/e wrapped tight 
round the body and across the breasts, the end 
tied under one of the armpits. The younger ones 
prefer very colourful ce/e with blouses to match. 
For "gala" occasions, they prefer to dress in the 
sari tied in the usual manner. 


Women used to tattoo, mainly their fore- 
arms. They had/have ear-rings, nose-rings, bead 
necklaces. Married women wear a gold chain or 
a yellow string round their necks. All sorts of 
bangles are exhibited. The women are always 
keen to look their best - generally well-groomed, 
their usually curly hair smoothly oiled is tightly 
bound into a bun either at the back or to a side 
of the head and adorned with a flower in season. 
They are fond of chewing betel with lime and 
arecanut so that their lips and mouths are red- 
dened. They keep their skin sleek and clean with 
regular oil baths. | 
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Economic Occupations:Agriculture. Irula had a in animal husbandry, etc., and the remaining 
choice of a greater variety of land forms than the 3.52% in “other occupations". 

other tribal communities in the Valley. They prac- T — i 

ticed shifting cultivation on the forested uplands Pol/tical Organisation. Like the other two tribal 
(kottukadu, literally meaning land to be cut and COMmunities in the Valley, the Irula hamlet is 
cleared), dry land farming with ploughing (erkadu, 4!S0 under a muppan, an office usually handed 
meaning ploughed land), and wet land, mainly down father to son, subject to the sanction of the 


paddy cultivation (gedde). They adopted the jenmi in the olden days. The office fell into disre- 
"slash and burn" method of shifting cultivation, Pute because of the corruption of many incum- 
the crops being red gram and minor millets. bents who alienated the dru bhumi for a potful of 


Erkadu technology was probably an accultura- illicit liquor or more substantial reward. In 1976, 
tion: cattle and ploughmen were hired from GOVt. issued orders constituting a mupans 
among the settlers. The main crops grown under Council, to which in cases where an incumbent 
this system were maize, ground nut and chillies. Was found incompetent - alienation of uru bhūmi 
Gedde was Cultivated in the usual manner with Was Considered an evidence of incompetence - 


addy, the direct sown method being preferred, °F there was dispute regarding succession, an 
d y g P q election at which all the adult residents of the 


All the gedde and most of the erkadu were hamlet could vote would be held for choosing 
soon grabbed by the settlers; shifting cultivation one. Some young and conscientious muppans 
was discouraged and became virtually impos- have now emerged. 
sible because of Govt., policy and the "nationali- SPR 
sation" of the erstwhile private forests. However, k ee ee to a gh hereditary ter 
they retained most of the kottukadu that they had (knower of the soil). He was somewhat of a 
been cultivating and got pattayams for them sacredotal functionary in additional to being the 
under the provisions of the land reforms laws. ĉ@9granan specialist. He has lost both these roles 
Thanks to their access to the Developmental with the modernisation of agricultural practices 
processes, they obtained pump sets from the and the sanskritisation of forms of worship. The 
Govt The landless among them have recourse former function is discharged by the officers 

' from the development agencies, while for the 


to agricultural labour. latter, a new institution of pujari has emerged. 


Minor Forest Produce Collection. The deciduous The village messenger (kurutale), and the 
forests were rich in various items like Accacia village accountant-cum-receptionist (bandāri or 
intsia and myrobolams, which they used to col-  yandari) have now very few functions, but the 
lect. The whole family would move out during the offices being hereditary, the bearers still con- 
collection season living off the small animals tinue to be identified as such. 
they could trap. They were not averse to eating 
rats in times of distress: even white ants (ter- Social Organization. According to Singh KS (Ed) 
mites) would be attracted by fires, collected and (1994:111,413), there are eleven exogamous 
roasted, and eaten. They were expert collectors clans (kulam) such as Arumupan, Samar, Karatti, 
of honey from the hives of the ferocious rock Kurungan, Vellaka, Devana, Kuppli, Kupper, 
bees: the strongest would tie strong climbers to Pungar, Perathara and Uppili. The nomenclature 
a tree at the top of the rock and descend by it seems to be widely different from the names 
down the face of the rock usually at night; he furnished by Zvelebil (1988) for the closely re- 
would drive the bees away with torches and col- lated Nilgiri lrulas. Sukumaran Nair (1982:200) 
lect the combs in hollow bamboos tied to his reported that even though his informants men- 
back: he would then be hauled back to the top tioned there were five kulam-s, they could recall 
before the enraged bees could get at him. only Devaganar, Kurunagar and Arwar. Exogamy 
is enforced within each. They are patrilineal and 
Other Occupations. Irula have taken up tertiary patriarchal. Monogamy is the norm; polygyny is 
occupations under the Government depart- sanctioned - it is only the affluent who can afford 
ments. As more and more of them get educated, it as bride price has to be paid for each bride. 
the proportion of those so employed is rising. Polyandry is strictly forbidden. Either spouse 
Some of them have started shops and estab- may seek divorce; if the wife seeks it, the bride 
lishments: others have set up as tailors, electri- price has to be returned. The young children 
cians, drivers, etc. Some of the private estates stay with the mother; if grown up, they go with 
employ them on casual or regular basis. Quite a the father. Divorcees and widows/widowers may 
few have been absorbed in the Govt. sponsored remarry as they please. 


“colonisation” scheme under which plantations ae . 
haves been established. Sericulture has been Kinship Terms. Mathur & cannon (1 Bun 
recently introduced and is reported tọ be very published) furnished the following list: Father s 
ul. i father/mother’s father: pātta; Mother’s mother/ 
ee father’s mother: patti; Father: amma; Mother: 
According to the 1981 Census, 47.29% avva; Father's elder brother/Mother's elder 
were "workers" of whom 50.76% were agricul- sister's husband: periyappa, father's younger 
tural labour, 40.04% cultivators, 5.68% engaged brother/mother’s younger sisters husband: 
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cinnappa; mother’s brother/father’s sister's hus- 
band/wife’s father: mama; mother’s brother's 
wife/father’s sister/wife’s mother: mami: mother’s 
elder sister: periyavva; mother’s younger sister: 
cinnavva; Husband: alu; wife: pendu; husband’s 
younger brother/sister’'s husband/mother’s broth- 
er's son/father’s sister’s son: maccan; husband’s 
elder sister: nadini; elder brother: annan; younger 
brother: thampi; elder brother's wife: atti; youn- 
ger brother’s wife/mother’s brother’s daughter/ 
father’s sister’s daughter: kondi; elder sister: akka; 
younger sister: tankacci; son: makan; daughter: 
maka; son’s wife: marumakal!l; daughter’s husband: 
marumakan; son's son/ daughter’s son: peran or 
peramakan; son's daughter/ daughter’s daughter: 
peratti. 


Life Cycle Rituals. These closely resemble those 
of the other Attapady tribes (see KURUMBA - 
ATTAPADY; MUDUGA). Unlike among the other 
communities, the pregnant woman is segregated 
in an isolation hut away from the hamlet at the 
seventh month; her husband has to look after her 
exclusively. Only six months after the confine- 
ment can the couple return to the hamlet with the 
baby, when they are welcomed with a feast by 
the entire hamlet. The muppan names the baby. 
The children of either sex are equally dear; the 
girls socialize in household chores and the boys 
along with their fathers in outdoor activities. 


At menarche, the girl is isolated in a 
separate shed (ka/lavasa), made of temporary 
materials; none should see her during seven 
days, during which little girls attend to her. On 
the seventh day, she has to drink a decoction of 
turmeric; her brother's wife takes her to a stream 
and cleans herself with some herbs which are 
carefully hidden away after the bath; it is 
believed that if some stranger finds it, evil will 
befall on the girl or evil spirits will harm her. She 
is then escorted by the women of the hamlet, 
decked in new clothes and seated on a mat; a 
flowering branch of a jack tree, and the efflores- 
cence of a plantain tree are kept in her hand; a 
pestle is kept by her; food is served on a leaf 
plate placed in front of her; the sister-in-law 
feeds her three times. Oil is anointed on her 
hands, and she is supposed to dress her hair 
with it. After some merriment, a feast is served 
to the rest of the gathering. During their monthly 
periods, women do not observe pollution. 


Boys and girls have plenty of opportunities 
of meeting one another before marriage. Whena 
couple like each other, the boy’s mother takes 
the initiative in settling the marriage; she visits 
the parents of the girl. If agreeable, she is well 
received. After satisfactory negotiations, the 
betrothal is finalized. The wedding takes place at 
the groom’s house; the previous night, the girl 
and her party arrive and are accommodated ina 
suitable residence. The next morning, the 
groom’s mother entrusts a new mud pot to the 
girl; she has to fetch water, escorted by the 


groom. On return, the couple are seated on a 
mat, in the presence of the elders. The groom's 
father has to pay the stipulated bride price to the 
girl’s father; if he cannot afford it, a collection 
may be taken on the spot, and the payment of 
balance due if any may be postponed. The 
muppan of the boy’s settlement hands over the 
tali to the groom who ties it round the bride’s 
neck. The boy then proceeds to take her into the 
hut, but is stopped by her maternal uncle who 
demands his "compensation"; this is about a 
rupee and a new cloth. Six days after the nup- 
tials, the couple go to her natal house; the boy’s 
mother entrusts a basketful of cooked rice and 
curries with them as a present to her parents. 
After a couple of days at the bride’s natal house, 
they return, loaded with similar presents from 
her parents. They then start neo-local residence 
in a brand new hut. 


Death. When a person dies, the relatives set up 
a loud wail; this notifies the hamlet. They con- 
gregate with drums and pipes and start a dance. 
By this time, news would have been conveyed to 
the distant relatives and friends also. The dead 
body (cavu) is kept until all arrive. The eldest 
daughter of the deceased brings a potful of 
water from the nearby stream; the dead body is 
washed by the eldest son, or the nearest male 
relative. The body is then laid north-south; the 
big toes are bound together with a string. The 
mother or wife or a close female relative of the 
deceased pounds some grains and places it at 
the foot of the corpse, after which all bow down 
to it. 


In the meantime, a bier would have been 
with two poles lengthwise and seven across. To 
the accompaniment of loud drumming, the body 
is placed in it and taken to the burial ground 
where a big circular pit would have been ex- 
cavated, with a chamber to one side. The body 
is deposited in this chamber and the pit covered, 
taking care to see that none of the earth falls 
directly on the body. The husband or the wife of 
the deceased fills a mud pot with water and 
perambulates the grave thrice. On return after a 
bath, a big feast is served to all. At the end of a 
year after the death, a funerary ceremony is con- 
ducted. (Sukumaran Nair 1982:200-207). 


According to Mathur (1977:175), pollution 
is observed for one month at childbirth, fourteen 
days at menarche, seven days during the menstrual 
periods, and fifteen days after death. Like the 
other two tribes in the Attapady Valley, they also 
erect a special! structure called gudikettu in the 
form of a hut in front of the house of the 
deceased; the dead body is transferred to it. 
Friends and relatives mourn loudly, the women- 
folk loudest of ail. Some of them take off some 
of their jewelry and place it in a receptacle 
placed near the body on the bier. This is the 
occasion for settling the debts that the deceased 
owed to various creditors, including balance if 


any of the bride price negotiated at the time of 
marriage. Relatives and friends, and even 
strangers who happen to pass by may contribute 
towards this. The funerary right is called cir. 
Sometimes, after twelve years, a grand cir used 
to be observed for all the tribes people belong- 
ing to the clan or the settlement who had passed 
away in the interval; this may be postponed in- 
definitely if the purse does not permit it. 


Education & Literacy. Literacy percentages were 
11.75% overall, 15.35% for the males and 8.07% 
for the females (Census 1981). After the literacy 
drive of 1990, it is claimed that all of them are 
now literate. The community is highly conscious 
of the need to educate themselves, and avail of 
all the facilities provided by Government. 


The Development Process. They have been the 
most exposed to the long history of the develop- 
ment process which started in Attappady from 
1959 onwards. Until 1975, the emphasis was 
mainly on the provision of infra-structure facilities. 
These benefited the settler population far more 
than the tribal communities including Irula. Much 
of the money went into the pockets of the con- 
tractors who undertook these works. With the 
"Basic Human Needs” approach, this was 
changed and felt rather than "assessed" needs 
were taken into consideration. Instead of aiming 
benefits to individuals who had greater selective 
approach to the officials, the hamlet was taken 
as a unit of development. This further channeled 
benefits to the tribal communities of whom the 
lrula was the most vociferous and receptive. 


With the introduction of the Sub-Plan 
strategy of development, things improved still 
further. The ambitious "colonisation" projects 
undertaken for the dispossessed tribal families 
provided permanent employment and steady in- 
comes, even though the projects themselves 
were financially failures. 


The considerable "inputs" on the upgrada- 
tion of skills were also greatly availed of by Irula. 
They trained themselves in employment-oriented 
trades and professions, thus finding employ- 
ment in the growth process of the economy of 
the region. 


Religion. Even though they were not in the past 
allowed to join the climb to the Malleeswaran 
Peak, they worshiped that deity. They officiated 
as the priests and custodians of the "base" 
temple at Thavalam where the festivities were 
conducted during Shivaratri. They had to fight to 
retain this position against the pressure of the 
in-migrant Tamilian groups who sought to estab- 
lish their dominion in the worship at Thavalam, 
which was becoming increasingly popular and 
prosperous. Even now, they function in the new 
found title of pujari. Mari is the Mother-Goddess 
whom they worship and propitiate during epide- 
mics and bad times. The recent innovation of the 
appointment of pujari in each hamlet has 
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reduced the participation of the hereditary 
mannukkaran in this role. The peykoil is also 
gradually passing into the hands of the pujari. 
They have now started worshiping all the gods. 
of the Hindu pantheon and go on pilgrimage to 
Palani and Sabarimala. Even though some ear- 
lier writers have described them as "Vaish- 
navites", they do not show any such exclusive 
preference. According to the 1981 Census, 
99.96% were "Hindus", the rest being Mustims 
and Christians. 


Arts, Crafts and Aesthetic Expression. They are 
a highly extrovert people - as one writer (Prekash, 
CR - unpublished) described them, they have "a 
myth for every occasion, a song for every myth 
and a dance for every song". Men and women 
dance inthe same circle, the women leading with 
the song, often improvising as they proceed. 
Musical instruments consist of cymbals (ta/am), 
a cylindrical drum (para) and the short double 
reeded pipe (pippi). 


They used to make bamboo baskets and 
weave mats. This skill has been "instutionalised" 
thanks to the establishment of a "craft-centre" a 
long time ago. Most of the expertise now evident 
derives from this influence. Recently, they have 
started to make furniture items using cane and 
plastic substitutes, which have been successful- 
ly marketed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi; Mathur 
PRG 1977: The Tribal Situation in Kerala, Kerala His- 
torical Society, Trivandrum and various unpublished 
papers; Prekash CR 1990:Unpublished; Singh KS (Ed) 
1994: The People of India, VoLHI, OUP; Sukumaran 
Nair A 1982: aadivasikalute naattil, (Malayalam), NBS 
Kottayam; Zvelcbil 1982: The Irula (the Erle Language), 
Otto Herravasovitz, Weisbaden, and 1988: The Irulas of 
the Blue Mountains, Maxwell School of Citizenship & 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 
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The Irula constitute the second most 
numerous Scheduled Tribe in Tamil, Nadu and 
are known as Irular, Iruligar, Iruligas, etc. In 
Chingleput district, they call themselves as Vil- 
liar, while others refer to them as pujari, arava 
yenadi, pambukaran or pambu pidikaran, etc. in 
addition to Chingleput, they are also found in 
South Arcot, Salem, Dharmapuri, North Arcot 
and Tiruchirapalli districts. Etymologically, the 
work Villian is derived from the word villu = bow, 
ie., hunter. The name Irula is derived from /ru/ = 
darkness or night, perhaps because of their 
black skin colour or their habitat in the forests. 
The name pujari is because a few Irulas heal 
minor snake-bites by "spiritual power". They are 
experts in catching snakes; hence the name 
pambukaran/pambupidikaran. According to the 
1981 Census, their population was 105,85; in 
Chingleput district, there were 33,943 (17,437 
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male and 16,506 female. Spread in all the 
Panchayat Unions of the district, the largest 
concentration is in Pallipattu, and the lowest in 
Villivakkam. 


Malai patuktam, an early Tamil text, describes 
the habitat of Kanavar or Kuravar irular, who lived 
"under the protection of the jungle". Thurston 
(1975:372-391) described them as a "semi-Brah- 
manised forest tribe". Quoting Mackenzie, he 
narrated the origin of the Irula: "After the deluge, 
the Villiars or lrulas, Malayans and Vedans, sup- 
posed to be descendants of a Rishi, ... were 
living in the forests in a state of nakedness, 
though they have now taken to some kind of 
covering, males putting on skins and females, 
stitched leaves. Roots, wild fruits and honey 
constitute their dietary and cooked rice is always 
rejected... They have no clear ideas about God, 
though they offer rice (wild variety) to the God- 
dess Kanniamma’". The legend is that one Mala 
Rishi took pity on these people because they 
were troubled by wild animals, and lived for a 
time with them. He freely mixed with the women, 
and several children were born. He advised them 
to worship Kanniamma. Several other Rishis are 
also believed to have lived among them, father- 
ing several children; they formed into different 
new castes, among whom the Yanadis visited 
towns, took food including rice from others and 
imitated them. The Irula are unaware of this 
myth, but believe they are the children of Kan- 
niamma. 


In Chingleput, they speak Tamil, but those 
living close to Andhra Pradesh speak Telugu. 
Most live in the shrub forests. The overall sex 
ratio is 101.47. Pooled sample shows that in the 
pre-reproductive age group, the age/sex ratio is 
1008.5; in the reproductive age group, 1166.7; 
and in the post reproductive, 656.3. The fertility 
ratio is 60-44, which is higher than the Irula of 
Nilgiris (41.0), Toda (39.57), Paniyan (42.55), 
Kota (43.64) and Kanikkaran (55.30). Literacy 
was 65.57% for males, 34.33% for females. 22.17% 
of the males and 22.17% females were married, 
22.17% males and 22.03% females unmarried, 
3.08% males and 3.83% females widowed, 2.20% 
males and 2.53% females divorced or separated 
(Parthasarathy 1992:25-43). 


Physical Anthropology. They are short or below 
medium in stature, and have long and narrow 
heads. The facial profile is broad, with short, 
broad noses. They showed the lowest incidence 
of ACP(a) allele. The HP(2) allele showed high 
incidence. The Blood Group B prevailed over A; 
they differed from the majority of the Central and 
South Indian tribal groups in having a lower 
value of non-secretors, and a higher incidence 
of r haplotype in the Rh system. Negi (1976) 
found the sickle cell trait only in negligible fre- 
quencies (Singh KS (ed) 1994:111,410). 





An Irula man 


Habitat & Settlements. Chingleput District is 
divided into 27 panchayat Unions. The Irula are 
found in all of them, the largest concentration 
being in Pallipattu and the lowest in Villivakkam. 
Parthasarathy (1992:24) found nine of them lo- 
cated on the fringes of villages occupied by non- 
tribal agricultural communities. The size of the 
lrula settlements is small, gene- rally between 10 
and 25 families, most commonly about ten. The 
State Government provided pucca houses for 
them in Pudupakkam Colony (Thiruporur Panchayat 
Union), in Tiruttani Panchayat Union) and 
Keerapakkam (Tirukalikundram Panchayat Union). 
Because of roof leakage, poor ventilation and 
bad location, the Irula did not occupy these 
houses. Most huts/ houses of the Irula are single 
roomed, with an open front verandah used for 
sitting as well as for sleeping. Some even use the 
front verandah as a kitchen. 


Sanitary facilities have not been provided. 
Government have set up taps and bore wells, but 
they are not functional. The Irula of Kanniman- 
galam settlement in Cittamur Panchayat Union 
are lucky to get water from the nearby railway 
station; the Irulas collect water from the locomo- 
tives. Schools, hospitals and post offices are 
available in nearby villages and towns. Most of 
the settlements have road facilities. A few Irulas 
who are virtually bonded workers in rice mills live . 
in huts constructed by themselves within the 
compound of the mills. The owner provides them 
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important seasonal variation in the availability of 
work. The vast majority... eke out their cash and 
non-cash income by catching snakes, rats, ter- 
mites and other wild life" (Neil Thin 1984:45). 
Bhanu & Saheb (1985:15) reported that the status 
they enjoyed as cultivators during Thurston’s 
time has been reduced to that of agricultural 
labourers and low wage earners. 


Parthasarathy (1992:77-83) found that 
42.0% of the households depended on agricul- 
tural labour; 16.0% worked for wages in rice mills 
owned by non-tribals; 12.67% depended on stone 
cutting; 12.0% cultivated their own lands and 
sold milk; 6.67% continued the traditional oc- 
Ccupation of hunting and gathering; 4.67% worked 
in brick making units; 3.32% were employed in 
"modern" leather industries, Govt., departments, 
etc.; and 2.67% were employed as house ser- 
vants in non-tribal peasant households. He also 
found that those working in the rice-mills were 


all the facilities but the entire family has to work 
in the Mill during day and watch the premises 
during night. In Mettuveerakuppam settlement, 
the Irula constructed their huts nearby huge 
boulders; they work on them cutting them into 
small pieces for sale. Thus, the Irula habitat is 
created by the Irula themselves on the basis of 
the availability of resources for their subsis- 
tence. 


r They possess very few utensils; they are 
mostly aluminium, but some have two or three 
Stainless steel vessels. Most of the Irulas of 
Madurantakam taluk use mud vessels for cook- 
ing. Previously they used bamboo cylinders as 
storage containers but nowadays they use bas- 
kets and plastic containers. Most of them do not 
have electricity, but depend on kerosene. 


The typical male wear is a /angoti and a 
towel over the shoulder; females tie along saree 
around the waist and take one end to cross the 


breasts, knotting the ends near the left armpit. 


Nowadays, men wear shirts, baniyans, half pants 
or dhotis, and women, blouse and saree. Women . 


have silver jewelry, and have their chin and 
hands tattooed. They live in single-roomed huts. 
They eat the meat of chicken, goat, sheep, fish, 
squirrel, rabbit, peafowl and snakes, but avoid 
beef. They are fond of crab meat, their women 
preparing a variety of dishes from it. The staple 
is ragi and other millets. 


Economic activity. They used to hunt and trap 
porcupines, rats and snakes. A main source of 
livelihood used to be husking paddy in return for 
money, rice or rice gruel. They no longer engage 
in this occupation. They have taken to agricul- 
tural labour and cultivate small patches of land 
for themselves. Hunting and trapping remains 
the major means of livelihood for many. They 
catch rats by snaring, netting, digging and smok- 
ing out. They collect forest produce and firewood. 
Their speciality, snake catching, Is now of dimini- 
shed scope because of the Wild Life Protection 


law. "Most Irular work intermittently subject to 


the vagaries of immediate need for each and 





bonded to the owners through indebtedness. A 
few wealthy Irular have emerged, but call them- 
selves as Naikar in Tamil Nadu and Naidu if they 
know Telugu. 


Social Organization. There are five sub-groups 
based on language and social observances: 
Malanadu Irula, Kasaba, Vettakadu Irula, Urali 
and Villians. The first four have common linguis- 
tic and ethnic features. The Villians speak a 
Tamil dialect and follow the culture and tradi- 
tions of the Tamil neighbours. They have little 
knowledge of clan divisions, but observe the dis- 
tinction of "brother" and "brother-in-law" groups 
for marriages. In Tiruttani taluk, they are in 
patrilineal exogamous clans called Vidu, eg., 
Vandikkara, Pamuloni, Mekala, Thupaki, Chettu, 
etc. They observe endogamy within the tribe and 
are monogamous though a few polygamous 
unions are also found. 


In the past, pre-puberty marriages were 
common, but nowadays, it is only after the girl 
attains puberty, the age at marriage ranging 
from 13 to 18 for girls and 18 to 22 for boys. 
Cross-cousin marriage is preferred, but shun 
uncle-niece marriages, which are common among 
the other communities in the area. Thurston 
reported that marriage was by elopement, and a 
simple ceremony on return of the pair. Nowadays, 
most marriages are "arranged", though marriage 
by service, by elopement and by exchange of 
sisters also occur. Divorce is permitted on 
grounds of infidelity, incompatibility and cruelty; 
divorcees and the widowed are free to remarry. 


The family is synonymous with the house- 
hold, and comprises husband, wife, children 
and, rarely, other members. Out of 150 families 
studied, 68.67% were nuclear, 24.67% extended, 
and 6.66% broken (Parthasarathy 1992:68-69). 
"Nuclear family seems to be the predominant 
feature both in isolated and exposed groups... 
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the proportion of joint family is.. increasing in 
the exposed group” (Bhanu & Saheb 1985:21- 
22). Mothers-in-law avoid their sons-in-law, and 
fathers-in-law their daughters-in-law. Joking 
relatioriship exists between sisters and brothers- 
in-law and between grand parents and grand 
children. Barrenness is considered God’s curse 
on married women; they advise their husbands 
to adopt a boy or girl belonging to the husband’s 
brother’s lineage. Sons inherit equally; daughters 
have no claim on immovable property. 


Every settlement has a traditional council 
(kulam panchayat). It consists of a headman 
(muppan/periya manithan), a benevolent leader 
who settles disputes and is the "first man" at life 
cycle rituals. Women cannot participate in the 
meetings, but may be called upon to attend as 
witnesses. The religious leader, guru/pujari, also 
sometimes settles disputes by divination. In 
~Chingleput, because of close proximity, non- 
tribal leaders also sometimes involve themsel- 
ves in settling disputes among the Irula. Now- 
a-days, the kula panchayat is increasingly non- 
effective. 


Life Cycle Rituals. The first delivery of a woman 
is at her natal home, but subsequent deliveries 
are at her husband's. They have their own mid- 
wives and observe pollution for nine days after 
delivery. The naming is usually on the 16th day; 
the mother’s brother names it. The ears of girls 
are pierced at a Murugan temple when they are 
three years old. 


At menarche, a girl’s maternal uncle builds 
a temporary seclusion hut for her, where she 
stays for 12 days; the next day, she takes a 
purificatory bath and the hut is burnt down by 
the maternal uncle. A nalagu ceremony is per- 
formed, married women applying turmeric paste 
on her cheeks. 


The responsibility to negotiate a marriage 
is of the maternal uncle of the boy, who along 
with other relatives approaches the girl’s parents, 
announces the identity of his vidu, and seeks the 
hand of the girl. If accepted, bride price (Rs. 25/-) 
is paid; an lyer (Brahmin astrologer) is consulted 
to fix an auspicious day, avoiding Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. The marriage is at the bride’s house. 
The day before, the nalfagu ceremony consisting 
of an oil bath for the boy and the girl, and the 
erection of a pandal is conducted. On marriage 
day, invitees arrive; the boy and the girl put on 
new clothes and sit in the pandal in front of a 
coconut (muhurta thenga/). The groom has to 
pay Rs. 1.25 as chinna panam and 2.25/- as 
mukkal panam; his mother ties the tali which is 
a string of black beads, round the bride’s neck. 
This is followed by a vegetarian feast. In the 
evening the couple offer puja near a tank or well 
(thanmr thurai pothal) and the nuptials are on the 
same night in her house. 


The dead are buried on the day of death or 
the next. The affinal relatives provide gasappa 
kanji, to the mourners after the burial is over. The 
funerary rites (Nadappu) are completed on the 
15th day, and on the next is the karumathi (wear- 
ing of new clothes) ceremony, when a vegetarian 
feast is served. The last rites are on the 17th day, 
when non-vegetarian food is served, marking the 
end of the pollution. 


Religion. They had been “animists", but now 
most profess Hinduism. The Census reports 
called them "Semi-Brahmanised forest tribe" be- 
cause of the greater degree of involvement of 
Brahmin priests in their life cycle rituals, to the 
neglect of their own pujari-s. They also started 
worshiping Vishnu and Siva. They go on pilgrimage 
to Tirupati, Tiruttani, Palani, Kanchee- puram and 
Sabarimala. They have started celebrating pan- 
Tamil festivals like Pongal, Adimasam, etc. They 
have not however given up worship of their own 
goddess Kanniamma. Most settlement have 
shrines sacred to her, represented by five pots 
arranged in a square, with another in the centre 
filled with turmeric water; a clay lamp is placed 
nearby. At Mahabalipuram, they celebrate an an- 
nual Kanniamma festival when the pujari gets 
into a trance and conveys the deity’s messages. 
A few Irular have embraced Christianity. 


The Development Experience. The State Govern- 
ment have identified them as a "Dispersed Tribal 
Group; development has been the provision of 
houses, general health facilities and animal hus- 
bandry programmes. A few Voluntary Organiza- 
tions are also working for them. A herbatologist 
and conservationist, Romulus Whiteaker, who 
founded the Madras Snake Park and the Mamal- 
lapuram Crocodile Bank, established the Irula 
Snake Catchers’ Industrial Cooperative Society. 
This utilizes the unparalleled traditional snake 
catching skills of the Irula. The poisonous snakes 
are "milked" for their poison; dried to a powder, 
it fetches a very high price as it is used for the 
preparation of various medical formulations. The 
Snakes are then "ringed" for identification if and 
when caught again and released at the same 
place from which they had been caught. 


The Antyodaya Rural Development and 
Training Programme, a Voluntary Organization, 
has given vocational education and employment 
to Irula women. The Irula Tribal Womens’ Wel- 
fare Society was formed in 1986, to help them to 
acquire literacy, health, legal rights and income 
generation through their traditional skills. These 
efforts have generated in them an attitude of 
receptivity to innovations and the Development 
Programmes of the Government. They also per- 
ceive the neighbouring dominant caste groups 
as selfish and cunning, intent on hindering tribal 
development. 


Jakka Parthasarathy 
Tribal Research Centre, Ooty 
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Of the several communities known as Irula, 
those in the Nilgiris district are known as Mele 
Nadaru, or Mele desha Irular. They are found 
along the right bank of the Moyar in the "Mysore 
Ditch", the areas of the eastern slopes of the 
Nilgiris around the Rangaswami Peak, and the 
Coonoor Ghat area (the southeastern slopes of 
the Doddabetta massif). According to Zvelebil 
(1982:74), they believe that Kandiyur near the 
Rangaswami Peak is the original home, from 
which they dispersed to form seven different 
clans. Though Thurston gave fanciful derivations 
of the ethnonym from the dark complexion of the 
people and the meaning, "darkness" which the 
word irul has in Tamil, Zvelebil prefers to con- 
sider the form ëla as the "correct" version, sig- 
nifying "hunter". While the mythologies of the 
Toda, Kota and Kurumba mention one another 
as arising out of the same origins, the Irula are 
not mentioned in them. It is thus possible that 
they inmigrated later intc the area. 


Bio-metric data. The average stature of the 
males varies from 150-160 cm, and the hair 
"curly, rarely frizzy but never woolly". They are 
dolichocephalic (average index: 72), with high 
narrow forehead. The face is usually large and 
oval with prominent cheekbones. The nose is 
large and platyrrhine, the lips rather thick and 
the chin retreating. Blood group O is much more 
frequently encountered than A or B, in that 
order. The sickle cell anaemia is marked, almost 
30% showing the trait (Zvelebil 198272-73). 


Habitat. Physiographically, the area is a high 
plateau at about 1000 to 1500 meters +MSL, 
surrounding the Doddabetta peak, but not in- 
cluding the Kundah range. The Moyar cuts a 
deep canyon and joins the Bhavani just east of 
the Nilgiris, dammed at the Lower Bhavani 
Project. The Mysore Ditch is an East-West tec- 


tonic line, opening out into the Sigur Ghat. The 
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greatest concentration of the Irula of Nilgiri is 
found between Moyar and the Bhavani. The 
Coonoor "River", a tributary of the Bhavani, 
marks the boundary between them and their 
cousins in Attapady. The most "sacred" peak for 
the Irula of Nilgiris is the Rangaswamy peak 
(1786 meters +MSL). The area is of enchanting 
beauty, with picturesque land forms, steep slopes 
and deep ravines. : 


The area is a hill resort, popular because 
of its cool climate all the year round. November- 
December are the coldest months, when the min- 
imum temperature may touch 0 degrees Celsius, 
and ground frost may occur. The slopes west of 
the Mukurti peak, and the Kundah range receive 
the highest precipitation during the South West 
monsoon, whereas east of Coonoor, it is the 
North East Monsoon which brings the rains. ` 


The British patronized the Nilgiris from 
very early in the period of their hegemony. They 
introduced all sorts of exotic plantations, tea, 
eucalypts, vegetables, wattles, etc., etc. The na- 
tive vegetation was al! but eliminated in several 
areas, except the montane evergreen sholas, 
which were holy to the Todas. The native vege- 
tation, on the basis of ecotypes, are comprised 
of moist evergreen forests, dry deciduous forests, 
savanna woodlands, savanna grass-lands, shrub 
savannas and temperate forests and discon- 
tinuous thorny thickets. 


The indigenous fauna had been decimated 
after the British opened up the area. The Ban- 
dipur-Mudumalai-Wayanad wild life sanctuaries 
constituted into a "Project Tiger" area after Inde- 
pendence harbour a rich variety of life forms. 
The tiger, the panther, the elephant, the bear, the 
various species of deer and antelopes, and the 
"Indian bison" (gaur) are the most notable. All 
tribal communities in the area have folk lore 
featuring these species. In addition, the red dogs 
are predators which roam in packs of up to twen- 
ty. Otters are seen near the water courses. The 
Bhavani teemed with fish in the past, and many 
species are still seen. The cobra and the vipers 
are the major snakes, along with the magnificent 
rock pythons. Avifauna are represented by the 
kites, the owls, and the hornbilis, among other 
common species. 


Settlements & Houses. The hamlets are usually 
situated on the brow of a steep hill, surrounded 
by dry fields, forests or plantations. They are 
generally off a path or roads, and the access by 
footpaths through the shrubbery. While, near the 
plains, the settlements are multi-ethnic (eg., Bur- 
liar), inthe hills, the Irula have exclusive hamlets 
of their own. These uni-ethnic settlements have 
a deliberate plan: the headman’s house stands 
by itself, a little away from the rest. A segrega- 
tion hut for women during their pollution periods 
(tanikure) is at the outskirts. A few small sheds 
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are put up for the gods (gud), also outside the 
setilement proper, but on the other side of the 
pollution hut. The main settlement consists of 
row-houses arranged around a square open 
courtyard, which serves as meeting place as well 
as for drying produce. Households may keep 
grinding stones, mortar and drying stones in the 
courtyard. Harvested produce belonging to each 
individual household may also be stored in the 
courtyard. Communal sheds are put up for pen- 
ning the goats. The burial grounds and memorial 
temples are some distance away from the settle- 
ment. 


The houses are usually single roomed with 
a verandah (dine) in the front. The floor is ear- 
then, plastered with mud or cowdung; the walls 
of bamboo wattle, plastered with mud. The roof 
is thatched with grass. The inner room is divided 
by an earthen wall which may not rise up to the 
ceiling; in one is the fireplace (o/e), with a small 
corniche in which the domestic deities (kure 
toga) are enshrined. The house is therefore a 
sacred place, where strangers are not welcome. 
Over the fireplace, a wickerwork platform (cap- 
para) is suspended for storage of grains and 
foodstuffs from the damp and the mildew. The 
other half serves as the sleeping place. The wat- 
tle walls may be sometimes daubed with a solu- 
tion of red clay and designs may be drawn on 
them with white clay. 


Mats (pay) are used for sleeping and for 
sitting. A variety of baskets are used, including 
a winnowing fan. The mortar may be outside, but 
the pestle is kept inside the house. Dried and 
hollowed gourds are also used as containers. 
Buckets are now popular. The tools and imple- 
ments Include those used for agriculture as well 
as for collection of minor forest produce. A large 
knife (kodďuvai katti) is used for all purposes, 
while some may Carry smaller ones for personal 
protection. Until recently, fire-making equipment 
used to be common (cf. Zvelebil 1982:98), but 
mostly replaced by matchboxes. 


Dress. Most men have adopted new dress styles, 
in imitation of the "sophisticated" people of the 
area. Traditionally, they worn loin cloths (mundu), 
and sometimes turbans. Woman traditionally 
wore the tundu, a double fold of cloth extending 
from the waist to the knees, and a vanna, 
wrapped round the body and knotted above the 
breasts at the back or over the right shoulder. 
They wear a variety of copper and silver orna- 
ments round the neck, wrists, arms and legs. Ear 
rings (koppu, ole, kadukku, ) were in use, the 
last tending to replace the other two. The 
females used to be tattooed on the forehead, the 
decoration being applied after a girl attained 
puberty, or even later, after marriage and giving 
birth to one or two children. The designs were 
symbols connected with fertility, and modelled 
on the sun and the moon. 


Food. The only avoidances are of the meat of 
bovines including buffaloes. The dietary includes 
the rats and jungle fowls. The iguana (viruga), 
headgehog (a/ungu), and porcupine meat are 
delicacies. The vegetarian component consists 
of their own produce as well as roots and tubers, 
honey, mushrooms, etc., gathered from the forest. 
The staple is ragi, and other millets, which is 
cooked and made into a bali and kept for several 
meals, reheated on occasion. Alternatively, it 
may be boiled to a porridge. All the vegetables, 
including leafy, are acceptable. Milk and milk 
products are welcome whenever available. They 
chew betel leaves with arecanut and tobacco, 
and are addicted to alcoholic drinks. Men smoke 
bidis and cigarettes. 


Economic activities. Hunting and gathering were 
the traditional survival techniques, but of 
diminished importance now. They still depend 
on the forest for their traditional medicinal 
plants. They are expert collectors of honey, 
especially from the ferocious rock bees. They 
observe a number of taboos such as refraining 
from sexual intercourse, wearing soiled clothes, 
etc. Traps, snares and nets were used for cap- 
turing birds and small animals. They used a 
Spear with an iron head made by the Kota, and 
then guns. These activities were severely cur- 
tailed after the Government developed a belated 
love for wild life conservation. 


Zvelebil (1982:101) believes that the tran- 
sition to shifting cultivation must have occurred 
at least two centuries back. They adopted the 
Slash and burn system in the forest areas, cul- 
tivating millets and vegetables, areas thus cul- 
tivated being known as kādu. They also maintai- 
ned, more or less on a "permanént" basis, 
kitchen gardens at the back of their houses. 
They planted and maintained a variety of fruit 
trees including limes, oranges, mangoes and 
banana. They have been quick to learn more 
productive agricultural techniques, especially 
from their Badaga neighbours. Now many keep 
cattle and live stock also. 


Basket weaving and the making of winnow- 
ing fans and mats were traditional skills, stili 
useful for making marketable items nowadays. 
With the establishment of the plantation economy 
inthe hills, Irula found employment in the tea and 
other estates which came up. Some educated 
individuals have obtained government jobs. 
some have purchased lands and assets with 
their savings from such employment. 


Social Organization & Kinship. Zvelebil con- 
sidered the Nilgiri (Mele nadu = Nilgiri) and the 
Vette kadu (= Attapady) Irula as two agamous 
sub-tribes (1982:115), among whom marriages 
are permitted, though infrequent. Among the 
former, Zvelebil (/bid.} described the following 
patrilineal clans:- 
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Clan Sub-clans boys, ears are pierced at about eight or nine 
1. Kuppe Anekatti, Dorepatti, Kukara, Velecetti, Years of age. 
arulyur, Yelacole, Mellamburu, The first step towards marriage is taken by 


Chembili of which the first four and 
the last are said to be extinct. the boy's parents (ponnu poy kekkano), for 
which an auspicious day is chosen, and they go 


2. Chambe  Karepene, Billuru. a = (en 49 
3 Devané  Puillattl, Nette, to an eligible girl's village. After some conven- 
4. Kalketti ei aa oe eee tionalized conversation indicating their interest, 
Kuilechapne! avenuru, Valankare, they rea seb a ngehel of gifts including 
; agricultural implements. If these are not returned, 
5. Koduve = Erumukure, Kottiyuru. a second visit. in which the boy also joins, fol- 
6. Punge  Valandipunge, Koduchapunge. lows about a month after; if welcome, they are 
7. Kurunage Melikoppe, Kundetale. well-treated, and ask directly for the girl. After 
8. Perade ? this, the boy and the girl are allowed to see each 


other freely, and after they approve of each 
other, a date is fixed. The bride-price is fixed 
after negotiations. The wedding booth is put up 
in her hamlet, the relatives and friends gather. 
The bride is bathed and adorned, in time for the 
groom's arrival. He is received by seven women, 
each with a vessel (chembu) of water mixed with 
chilli powder and pepper, from which he has to 


The social organization is headed by the 
headman (muppa or gauda), with a deputy, the 
kurudale. There is a pandari or bandari who is a 
member of the council of five with the headman 
presiding constituting the apex authority. Another 
member is kondike, who functions as its mes- 
senger. There is a "sacred functionary", the pujari. 
Cra Tore the Kuumaa as a soroeret take a sip. The clan elders preside over the 
E rnd se iat athens ceremony, offering sage advice. A chicken feast 

follows, and the gifts of vessels and cloth 

A group of living agnates of a common brought by the groom's people are displayed. A 
(real) ancestor may form a patrilineal lineage, traditional wedding song is sung at the end of 
which may sometimes function as an economic which all shout "chenduttadu" (= joined!). 
unit for mutual assistance, trade, etc., even 
though property is held by each individual fami- 
ly. The family (kudumba) consists of husband, 
wife and minor children. The most common type 
of marriage is by "arrangement", clan exogamy 
being strictly observed; the preference of the 
boy and the girl concerned is ascertained. A boy 
may stay ina girl’s house, during which he works 
for her family, and sexual contacts with her are 
not prohibited, before the marriage is arranged. 
Marriage by elopement used to be common, 
r lar marria being arranged as soon as a 
la a te cinsivto is traced take good care of her. They set out for his vil- 
patrilineally. lage, where she must enter her new home with 

her right foot; incense is burned, the newlyweds 
Life Cycle Rituals. A pregnant woman is called blessed by all the elders, and she proceeds to 
voru pondu; she bathes frequently in water cook a meal for all with rice brought from her 
mixed with turmeric powder ana the leaves of home for the purpose. 
some trees. A month or so before the expected 
delivery, she is restricted to a vegetarian diet. 
The birth may take place in the seggregation hut; 
the mother and child may stay there for as long 
as three months. She is fed a mixture of baked 
leaves, pepper and salt, as a medicine, along 
with other food. The name-giving is on the eighth 
day after birth, paternal grandfathers name 


f boy, and the maternal grand 
hid A ahi cc clan has its own burial ground in which there is 


EU A Sie tiais a hut (koppe). The grave is a pit marked by low 
There is a series of rituals collectively mounds. 

termed as nere (= coming of age), abba (= a | 

feasts) at puberty of girls. At first menstruation, The main rite is the chiru, to ensure that 
in the past, she used to be isolated for seven the golu (spirit of the deceased) goes to 
days in the seggregation hut, and a further eight paradise (mefoga). Itis done as early as possible 
days in the home. She eats only fruits broughtto after death, whenever the family can afford the 
her by female relatives. During subsequent considerable expenditure. The eldest son is the 
periods, the isolation is for five days. For the officiant; along with the representatives of ail the 


The next morning, the bride is dressed in 
the clothes brought by the boy’s party. The boy’s 
clansman gives a small amount of money to the 
bride's mother as moleyadipana, (= breast strik- 
ing money), for having breastfed her. The girl 
and the boy are seated together on a mat, and 
he ties the tali round her neck; the maternal 
uncle of the bride blesses the couple, and the 
newlyweds prostrate before all the elders. The 
girl's clansman enjoins on the groom to be for- 
giving towards her; he replies by promising to 


Death. When a person dies, a special structure 
(gudikettu) is built in front of the house. It con- 
sists of a bier on which the body lies, and a high 
superstructure of sticks, cloth, an umbrella, and 
a small brass vessel. The women take off some 
of their jewelry and place it with the corpse. It is 
wrapped in new cloth, and there is much wailing, 
along with music, drumming and dancing. Every 
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clans, a procession is taken to the cemetery, 
with the memorial stone, which is a smooth one 
picked up from a nearby stream. The stone is 
placed in the koppe, along with others deposited 
earlier for members of the deceased’s clan. All 
the stones there are sprinkled with oil. Some 
food articles are placed there. After a puja per- 
formed by the eldest son of the deceased, anda 
ritual feast is laid out at the cemevery. 


Religion. Every household has their own deities, 
the kure toga. Then there are deities at the set- 
tlement level to whom worship is done by the 
pujari. As a result of Hinduization, Parvadi and 
ParamasSiva are the supreme deities; next below 
are the Ranga of Rangaswami Peak (a "form" of 
Vishnu) and Siva, represented by the Mallees- 
waram Peak in Attapady, sacred to all the tribal 
communities there. A second important Vais- 
nava temple holy to them is the one at Karaimadai 
near Mettupalayam. The Rangaswami temple in 
the Nilgiris has been "taken over" by the Vaish- 
nava Brahmins, whereas the worship at the more 
difficult Peak is done by an Irula pujari. 


Masini, the Mother goddess with her abode 
at Masanigudi on the lower northern slopes, is 
the most powerful. In addition, they worship Mari 
and Bannari Amman, at the temple dedicated to 
her in the plains near Coimbatore. In addition, 
they worship semi-divine beings who have to be 
propitiated. There are a host of goblins, ghosts, 
vampires and demons who have each to be 
propitiated or neutralized. These spirits are ac- 
commodated in peygudi-s around the hamlets. 


Art forms. They have a rich oral literature con- 
sisting of riddles, tales and songs, mostly of 
love. They are eager to dance; men and women 
may dance separately or inthe same circle. The 
musical instruments are pipes and drums. They 
are eager myth-makers, in which they express 
their world-view, their perception of their habitat 
and of their neighbours. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zyclcbil Kamil V 1982: The Irula 
(Erla) Language, Otto Herrvasovitz, Weisbaden; Do. 
1988: The [rulas of the Blue Mountains, Maxwell School 
of Citizenship & Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 
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Tribal communities known as Irula (plural 
irular) are distributed through a large part of 
Peninsular India. fn the Chengalpattu - MGR, 
salem, North Arcot districts and neighbouring 
areas in Tamil Nadu, they speak a dialect of 
Tamil. The other major concentration is in the 
Nilgiris massif; those in the Nilgiris district in the 
Coonoor taluk and along the Moyar are known 
as the Mele Nadaru or Meledesa (MN for short) 
Irula and those along the southern and south- 
western slopes, along the Kerala Tamil Nadu 
border, as the Vettekadaru (vette kadaru (VK for 


short)), who are mostly living in the Attapady 
valley of the Palghat District, Kerala. Zvelebil 
considered the two as one tribe, who could inter- 
marry. Though there are a number of differences 
in the dialects spoken by these two groups, they 
are mutually understandable; it is now recog- 
nized that the Irula language is an independent 
member of the Dravidian family, which branched 
off from a Proto-Tamil-irula stem before Proto- 
Tamil divided into the Western and Eastern 
dialects, which in turn gave rise to Malayalam, 
and Tamil. The MN Irula dialect has subsequently 
been influenced more by Tamil whereas the VK 
dialect has been under Malayalam influence. 


Phonology. It is similar to other South Dravidian 
languages in having five short vowels with their 
elongated counterparts, length being phonemic. 
There are 23 consonants and five more, s, $, fi, | 
and w which occur mainly in loan words. Mor- 
phophonemic changes peculiar to Irula are the 
loss of a vowel with or without length when it is 
in sandhi with the same vowel, eg., idi + irundi 
- idirundu. \n certain words, u is added before 
kk, tt. Voiceless plosives become voiced after a 
morph ending in m orn. After a front vowel there 
is a y glide when a vowel follows: after a non- 
front vowel, a v glide. 


Nouns. The plural markers are -m, -n, -aru, -ru, 
-ga, the last being quite common, and reminis- 
cent of Central Dravidian. Irula distinguishes 
masculine singular (denoted by -an and -ma, 
feminine singular (-a/, -i, -ti/itti, -cilacci, icci, 
ecci), epicene plural, neuter singular (-du, -adu) 
and neuter plural -ave, -ive, -eve). 


The nominative, accusative, instrumental, 
locative, dative, purposive, sociative, ablative, 
genitive and vocative cases are distinguished. 
There is no specific marker for the nominative, but 
the other cases have markers more or less 
similar to those in Malayalam or Tamil. The loca- 
tive case marker is -j, -ili, -kke or -akke. The 
genitive is marked by -a and -tt. 


Pronouns. The first person singular is na and its 
plural, namu. The second person plural is ninu. 
The third person singular is tanu, its plural, tamu. 
In the third person, there is the usual distinction 
between remote and proximate, symbolized by 
a-, i- respectively; there is a specific masculine 
"couple", amma meaning that man, and imma, 
this man. Interrogative pronouns are marked as 
in other SDr languages by ev-, e-, a-, and em-. 
The indefinite pronoun, edo means "something". 
There are three morphemes which denote the 
universal pronouns, arumu = anybody, €dumu 
= anything and avamu = any person. Noun stems 
without modifiers function as modifiers of nouns, 
eg., ette kede = grandmother's story, bavi mru 
= well water. 


Adjectives & Numerals. \rula has six kinds of 
adjectives, viz., qualitative, quantitative, colour, 
descriptive, demonstrative, and interrogative. 


There is only one adjectival marker, viz., āna as 
in Tamil. Adjectives from appellative verbs are 
common; nouns and relative participle verb 
forms are also used as adjectives. The numerals 
are similar to those of Tamil; ordinals are formed 
by adding avadu to the cardinal bases. 


Verbs. There are only two tenses, past and non- 
' past. Four suffixes denote the past tense, -in, 
-nd, -t-, -d-. The non-past tense is marked by Ø. 
Negation is expressed morphologically by -a- 
and ad-; the verbs can also be negated by 
periphrastic constructions, eg., vande vs van- 
dale = | came vs | did not come, this usage is 
reminiscent of the old Tamil vantifén. As in other 
SDr languages, the personless, numberless, ten- 
seless pair ille and alle are also used. The infini- 
tive is denoted by two suffixes, -a and -akku. The 
prohibitive has a structure composed of verb 
stem + infinitive + ille, eg., manikkakkille 
should not eat. Personal endings are added to 
the tense morphs without any morphophonemic 
alterations, please see table below: 


— a 
— 


Person Singular Plural 
| oO (Incl.) /ēmu (Excl.) 
ti -a- iri 
HI Mas. -a assesses alld Bh 
Fem. -a 
Neu. -udu -ina 


The relative participle is denoted by -a and 
the negative relative participle, by the suffix - 
āda. The verbal participle is marked by the suffix 
-u, and the negative verbal participle, by -ade. 
There are two suffixes, -ila and -idi to express 
the permissive. The hortative marker is -0. 


While Tamil has only one imperative form, 
irula has three: the verb stem by itself is an 
order, the suffix -i makes it polite; -vi or -bi inthe 
singular, and -viri, -piri, -ppiri in the plural make 
ita suggestion, and -mba an extra polite request: 
eg., nnu = eat!, timbi = please eat, tingo = let 
us eat!, tinnudi let us eat, and tinnimba 
graciously please to eat (cf. Zvelebil 1988:111). 
There are two conditional suffixes, and a conces- 
sive suffix. The tempora! marker is -att/. Zvelebil 
(1982:204) found non-past stem + -ādi/-adi, or 
-atti/atti; and past + pona + akki/akki to denote 
a Semantic difference, the latter having a nega- 
tive significance; eg., tingadi = when (someone) 
eats; tingade ponakki = when (someone) does 
not eat. 


Clitics. a as in a-ttani = that many, a-mmatiu 
that much, are proclitics, and -tan//tini are post- 
clitics. vida is a clitic of comparison and é is for 
emphasis. Enclitics generally occur after proclitics 
or post clitics or nouns or verbs. 


Syntax. Both simple and expanded sentences 
are used. trula has maximum of four cases only 
occurring in a simple sentence. The subject al- 
ways comes first. There is no copula; ava rama 
= he Raman, a sentence without a copula. Tag 


— 
— 


_— 
—_— 


— 


— 
— 
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questions in sentences are common; eg., ava 
rama dana = ls that really Rama? 


Kinship Terms 


Category Terms 

gM ette 

MM appe 

FeB dodappa 

F tande/amma/ 
M avve/tay/agve/oggwe 
MB/WF mama 
FZ/MBW  māmi 

W/WM mami 

es akke 

yZ tange 

eB annan 

eBW attige 

yB tambi 

yBW kondi 

S maga 

D pede/pendu 


The kinship terms attige = elder brother's 
wife, kondi = younger brother’s wife, pede 
daughter, and etter grandmother, are un- 
usual. Generic terms, pulle, ciruve are also used 
to refer to or address children. In addition to the 
term given above, bellayita also refers to elder 
brother, and cinnayita to younger brother. The 
word pettavaru is a cover term for relatives of an 
earlier generation, and ayita for "brothers". The 
word patta is used for grandfather. 


— 
—_— 


—_— 
— 


An Irula riddle is ammant panatte pudikka 
mudiyadu; aguetu panatte madikka mudiyadu; 
ad enna? = You cannot grasp the coins of the 
father; you cannot fold the bank notes of the 
mother; what is it? From this it is clear that amman 
= father, and ague/agve/oggwe = mother, might 
have been the “original” Irula versions of these 
categories of kinship terms. 


Oral Literature. They have several genres of art 
forms, consisting of myths and legends, fairy 
tales, narratives, stories with morals, anecdotes, 
animal fables, riddles and oratory. The riddles 
can be real teasers. 


Sample text. 


t. oru taymu oru pédemu oru voyi ponaru 
A mother and a daughter were going on a 
path. 2. parage oru tandekaramu oru munemu 
ponaru Behind, a father and a son went. 3. 
pogatti adukku pimbe voyi pirgudu_= As they 
went, the path divided. 4. appuyi ¢ tandekare 
pede vuye pona = Then the father went the way 
the daughter went. 5. tayi pona vuye mune pona 
= The way the mother went, the son went. 6. 
mune poyi taye kandupiaitta = The son went and 
found the mother. 7.tandekare poyi pedene 
kanndupiditt a,= The father found the daughter. 
8. mune taye candonda = the son united with the 
mother. 9. tandekare pedene candonda = The 


—_— 
—_— 


— 
— 


— 
— 
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father united with the mother.10. candu munhakku NI 
anupille paranduttu = Having united, a male child 
was born to the son. 11. tandekarakku ponnupille 
paranduduttu = A female child was born to the 
father. 12. appuyi, tankettu pillekkumu munattu 
pillekkumu enna more irukkudu? = Then, what 
relationship is there between the child of the 
father and the child of the son? 


[A classic riddle, impossible to solve!] 
Dialects. 


= Nilgiri Irula - Melenadu group; VIN = 
lrula belonging to the Vettekkadu group living in 
the Nilgiris district; VIP = Vettekkadu Ilrulas 
living in the lower hills of the Coimbatore district, 
and in the Attapady Valley, Palghat district, 
Kerala; VKA = Vettekkadu Irula belonging to the 
Kasaba group, in the Nilgiris; UR 1 = Urali 
dialect 1, of the Satyamangalam taluk, Coim- 
batore (Periyar) district; UR 2 = dialect 2 spoken 
by another set of Irula speakers of the same 
locality higher up the hills at Dimbum. He fur- 
nished a table showing the aphaeresis and vowel 
displacement among these dialects. The follow- 
ing table has been furnished by him. 


Perialwar has identified the following 
dialects among the Irula speakers: 


APHAERESIS AND VOWEL DISPLACEMENT AMONG IRULA DIALECTS 


SI. No. Tamil NI VIN VIP VKA UR 1 Gloss DED No 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. Ural rallu rallu rollu rallu rallu mortar 560 
2. alai lē lē 10 (loyyie) 18 lē to call 240 
3. utali de de do de de to break 799 
4. idi dı idi idi di dı to break into two 

to be cracked 799 
5. iranu rangu rangu rengu rāngu  rāngu to descend 439 
6. trakku rākku rākku rekku rākku rākku to lower down 439 
7. iruttu kattali rittu iruttu rittu rittu darkness 2102 
8. arali ganvadige ralli arali ralli ralli oleander Neriumodorum 173 
9. ilantai kolage lande lande lande lacai Zicyphus jujuba 402 

10. ulundu ulundu lundu ulundu uddu uddu blackgram 594 

11. uranku rongu rongu rongu rongu  rongu to sleep 606 

12. urakkam rokku rokku rokku rokku rokku sleep 606 

13. urul rullu rullu rullu rullu rolu to roll 571 

14.  uruttu ruttu ruttu uruttu ruttu ruttu to roll 571 

15. ulakkai lakke lakke lakkayi lakke lakke pestle 580 

16.  ularntu nandu nandu  nondu nandu unanda  todry 

17. Ularttu nattu nattu nottu nattu lattu to dry 

18. ` arali rē rē are re re to grind 19 

19. akalam galla agala agala galla agala width i 9 

20. avarai vara vara averayi vare avare field been 224 

21. ilai ele ele leyyi ele ele leaf 423 

22. ilaiya liya liya eliya liya younger 436 

23. ilaku lagu elagu lagu lagu urugu to be relaxed 433 

24. attaikkay dakke dakke pakku pakku dakke areca-nut 78 

25. ularu ralu olaru olaru olaru olaru clamour without sense 647 

26. alaru laru laru agaru lāru kirucu roar (cry) 211 

27. inanku nangu - enangu elagu enangu consent to love 387 

28. anai ne ene/ ane ne dabbu embrace 

dabbu 

29. urunju juru runju runju runju urunju suck 

30.  aranai ranne ranne aratte ranne ranne typical lizard 170 

31. itakkai dakkeyi dakkeyi edakka dakkayi dakkeyi left hand 

32. ala la lā alā la to measure 252 

33. alai le ale ale ale le to wander, roam 200 

34. alaku langu alangu elaąangu alangu langu small insect 

35. araippadi arepadi reppadi areppadi reppadi reppadi half measure 192 

36. araippu  rappu arappu rappu aruppu soap nut 

37. ulai ole ole loyyi ole to work 


75 
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38. irali reu racce locce 
39. iraical reccalu locce recce 
40. utukkai uddukku udukku udukkā 
41. nirappu rappu rappu rappu 
42. nirambu rambu rambu romba 
43. uruntai runde runde urunda 
44, irai recca recca reccu 
45. iravu ravu ravu ravu 


6 7 8 9 


rē to sound 414 
reccalu racce sound; noise 414 
dukku = udukku small drum tap-ring in 

the middle 505 
rappu to fill 
ramba -- to become full 3124 
runde urunde roundness ball 
reccu reccu to draw water 735 
ravu ravakka night 2102 


Number of items sampled 


Ni = 36 
VIN = 32 
VIP = 19 
VKA = 36 
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The Iruliga, a Scheduled Tribe, are dis- 
tributed in Bangalore, Mysore, and Tumkur dis- 
tricts, Karnataka. They are also called Iruligaru, 
Iruliga and trularu. In some places, they call 
themselves "Pujari" or "Kadupujari®. The lruliga 
and the Irularu are notified as separate com- 
munities; the population (1981 Census) was 
5,534 and 313 respectively. According to lyer & 
Nanjundayya (1930), “those living in and the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore district prefer to 
call themselves Pujaris or Kadupujaris probably 
on account of their worshipping sylvan deities 
like Mariyamma, Mudalagiriappa or Madamma’. 
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UR1 = 28 

UR2 = Not collected 
KA = Not collected 
KP = Not collected 


The population, according to the 1981 
Census, was 5,534. Of them, 12.90% were liter- 
ate (18.78% for the males, and 6.50% for the 
females). Their mother tongue is Tamil, but they 
are bilingual in Kannada, the literate among 
them using kannada script for communication. 


The area is on the Deccan plateau with 
scanty rainfall and scrub forests. They live in 
settlements of twenty to thirty houses, fenced in 
to keep their goats. The huts are small, some- 
times ona raised platform. The building materials 
are mainly bamboo or wooden poles. Some are 
built with sunburnt bricks. The floor is covered 
with a thick layer of mud and smeared with cow- 
dung paste. The walls are usually of bamboo 
wattle. Only one entrance is provided and one 
window. The roofing of bamboo is thatched with 
oalmyrah leaves. The hut is built low with the 
roof extending over the entrance. in most of the 
huts, there are two rooms; living and kitchen. 
The household articles are very few, mostly ear- 
then and aluminum vessels. The males wear a 
dhoti round the waist and use banians/shirts. 
Women wear sari and blouse. Tattooing is found 
on the forehead and arms of both sexes. They 
are non-vegetarian, and are addicted to alcohol. 


Traditionally, they are honey collectors 
and food gatherers. May-June is the season for 
collection of honey. Some collect firewood and 
sell it in the nearby towns. Some work as agricul- 
tural labourers under the local land owners. 
Several settlements form a kattemane presided 
over by a yafaman or gowda (headman). He is 
assisted by a kolkar. The headman is the chief in 
all social and religious matters. They have their 
own indigenous medicine systems using herbs 
and roots. Witchcraft was also used for treat- 
ment by a few. The 1981 Census returned 
39.63% as "workers", of whom 43.46% were 
agricultural labour, 32.79% cultivators, 6.24% in 
livestock, forestry, etc., and the remaining 17.50% 
in “other occupations’. 
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Marriage is considered a-basic necessity 
for all. It is not permitted before a girl attains 
puberty, the age at marriage for boys being 20- 
22 and for girls, 18-20. Bilateral cross cousin 
marriages are allowed. Monogamy is strictly ob- 
served. Marriages are fixed by negotiations be- 
tween the parents,and elderly persons. Bride 
price is payable according to the groom’s capacity 
to pay. Marriage by elopement occurs, when a 
man takes an adult girl to the forest and remains 
for a day or longer together. When they return, 
the elders sacrifice a fowl or sheep to the village 
deity and the settlement is treated to a feast with 
the meat and toddy. The boy then ties a tali round 
his girl’s neck and the couple are integrated into 
the community. Widow and widower remarriage 
(kodike) is allowed; divorce is allowed at the 
initiative of either spouse. 


On the seventh month of her first pregnan- ` 


cy, a woman's parents bring new cloth and 
sweets; a feast is arranged. Post natal pollution 
is removed after twelve days. The baby is named 
without ceremonies; the names of the deities are 
chosen. At menarche, a girl is segregated for 15 
days, during which she is not allowed to do any 
work. She is then purified by sprinkling cowdung 
water and thirtha brought from a temple, and a 
bath. She is dressed in new clothes, and a feast 
is given to the blood relations. 


When an Iruliga dies, the news is conveyed 
to relatives through a messenger. The dead body 
is kept outside the hut; they put turmeric paste 
in its mouth. The corpse is washed and cressed 
in new clothes. In the meantime a beir decorated 
with flowers is got ready, and the body carried 
in it to the burial ground, the head towards 
south. Rice and bengal gram is thrown into the 
grave. After it is buried, the earth is heaped over 
the grave, and a stone each placed to mark the 
head and the feet portions. If the deceased is 
survived by his wife, then the widow has to remove 
her tali, bangles and vermilion. Then they return 
to the house where the death had occurred, and 
where a lamp would have been kept burning. 
They have to see this lamp before proceeding to 
their homes. 


On the third day, all the relatives and 
friends gather at the house of the deceased. 
Three bamboo tubes are filled, with castor oil, 
cooked meat and water respectively. These are 
carried to the grave. A stone slab is washed, 
planted over the grave, smeared with cowdung; 
the cooked meat and rice are placed on a plan- 
tain leaf and placed before the stone. Then drop 
by drop, oil is put on the food items, each time 
calling by the name he used to be known in the 
family. They then return and the invitees are 
treated to a feast. Once a year, each family 
celebrates a feast in memory of their departed. 


They are Hindus, but continue to practice 
"tribal" religion. They worship Siva, Parvati, and 


are devoted to Mariyamma, the goddess of small 
pox, whom they represent by a stone installed 
under a tree. "Hindus" constituted 99.98% ac- 
cording to the 1981 Census; the rest were clas- 
sified under “other religions". 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nanjundaiyya HV & Iyer LKA 1930: 
The Mysore Tribes & Castes Vol. IH, Mysore University 
Mysore; Thurston E (Reprint) 1975: The Castes & 
Tribes of Southern India, Vol. 1V, Cosmo Delhi. 


H.M. Maralusiddaiah Patel 
Anthropological Survey of India 
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The Kadar may be considered as the best 
representative of the integrated food-gathering 
tribes of South India. Until the World War il, they 
were comparatively isolated with very little con- 
tact with others, except for the forest officers 
who had started highly selective teak plantations 
in some of their homelands. A forest tramway 
built by the erstwhile Cochin Government for the 
extraction of timber swept a swathe through 
their territories, representing their means of con- 
tact with the plains people. However, the tram- 
way line was not supported by approaches to the 
forest hinterland; the bulk of the community 
remained comparatively untouched by this 
development. The “war efforts" led to increased 
intensity of forestry operations; after Inde- 
pendence, the pace of converting natural forests 
to teak plantations accelerated. The need for 
irrigation and power in Tamil Nadu resulted in 
the construction of a series of massive dams 
over the tributaries of the Chalakudi river drain- 
ing the area. This led to the opening up of the 
Kadar habitat to the general population. Fortunate- 
ly, the area was declared a Wild Life Sanctuary, 
with restrictions on forestry operations and admis- 
sion of visitors, restoring to some extent the iso- 
lated conditions which prevailed previously. As 
a result of all these changes, the life style and 
culture of the Kadar have undergone many chan- 
ges in the last fifty years. Incidentally, there is a 
Scheduled Tribe called Kadar/Kadir who are set- 
tled cultivators, plantation workers and a few 
government servants in the Tiruchirapalli and 
Tanjavur districts of Tamil Nadu; they have noth- 
ing in common except the name with the Kader 
of the Western Ghats. According to the 1981 
Census, there were 1503 (774 males and 729 
females) in Kerala, and 762 in Tamil Nadu. 


The word, kadan, in Malayalam, means the 
dweller in a forest (plural - kadar). The tribe 
obviously got the name because of their ex- 
clusively forest habitat. There is a community 
named "Kadar" in Wayanad also, but the two 
communities are separated by several kilometres 
of geographical distance, live in different habitats 
and have nothing in common. Various spellings 
have been used by earlier writers, eg., "Kadir", 


"Kader", etc. Even though "Kader" approximates 
most closely with the pronunciation of the word, 
| have retained, in line with recent writings, the 
spelling "Kadar" throughout, including the quota- 
tions. 
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Physical Anthropology. The Kadar have been 
considered as a human strain of considerable 
antiquity. Lapicque (1905) initially thought that 
they had a Negrito inheritance, but "in 1906, he 
modified his views and stated that he did not find 
a Negrito group similar to the Andamanese" (Sarkar 
1954:81). Keane, in his introduction to lyer LKA 
(1909, Reprint 1981:I,xxiv -xxvi), postulated a 
"submerged" Negrito element, probably from the 
Malay Peninsula, as constituting the base of 
various hill tribes including the Kadar. Guha (1941 
& 1944) argued that the Negrito element, which 
preceded the proto-Australoid, was prominent in 
them. Hutton (1945) observed that "perhaps the 
most primitive of South Indian forest tribes is 
that of the Kadar of Cochin State, a tribe which 
shows more traces of a Negrito ancestry than 
any other, though that is not a great deal, the 
proto-australoid element predominating. Eick- 
stedt (1939) considered them to be among the 
most ancient strains of humanity, connected to 
the Veddids whom he considered as having origi- 
nated autochthonously in Sri Lanka, and a branch 
of which, the Malids, is represented by the 
Kadar. Sarkar (1954) contradicted the view that 
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the Kadars had Negrito ancestry. [See HUMAN 
ORIGINS IN INDIA in Vol. ! of this Encyclopaedia]. 
lyer LKA (1909:123) described their skin colour 
as generally dark; the average height of the men 
- 167 cms., and of the women - 147 cms. The 
noses are flat and somewhat depressed, the 
nasal index being 89.8 and 88 respectively for 
the men and the women. Both men and women 
have dark wavy hair, some exhibiting curly hair. 
Their arms are proportionately long; they have 
deep chests which adapts them to mountaineer- 
ing. They have great powers of endurance and 
can carry heavy loads on their backs. 


Habitat. "Kadar land" lies between 10 degree 20 
minutes and 48 minutes North and 76 degree 30 
minutes and 55 minutes East, at the trijunction 
of the Coimbatore district of Tamil Nadu and the 
Palghat and Trichur districts of Kerala. It is at an 
average elevation of about 700 metres + MSL; 
the twin peaks of Karimalagopuram (1372.21 
metres + MSL) being the highest points. The 
bulk of the area is comprised in the Param- 
bikulam Valley (20,437 hectares) in the catch- 
ment of the Chafakudy river. It is of extraordinary 
beauty and tropical abundance. 


"Steep cliffs are the ever present background to the scenery 
of giant trees and bamboo thickets, by the side of idyllic 
rivulets and small streams most of which carry water all the 

ear round. The rainy season of the South Western Monsoon, 
rom the last days of May or the beginning of June upto 
August... September is generally heavy, rendering life in the 
jungle uncomfortable ... Even the drier parts of the forest are 
then transformed into thick jungles... From the end of 
November or beginning of December, until the following May 
the weather will be more or less dry, though occasional 
showers and rainstorms keep the low lying and even the drier 
parts of the jungle green. Although the temperature may rise 
to 100 degrees : during the day, there is always the refreshing 
shade of thick groves and many big trees that make the nights 
amazingly cool’ (Ehrenfels 1952}. 


The Parambikulam Valley is drained by the 
Chinnar and the Periyar, originating from Tamil 
Nadu, and the Parambikulam and Kuriyarkutty 
from the Kerala side. These combine with the 
Thekkady river and the Karappara from the Nel- 
liampathy Hills and the Sholeyar to form the 
Chalakudy river. The mighty reservoirs of the 
Parambikulam Aliyar Multipurpose project are 
on the Parambikulam, the Kuriyarkutty and the 
Sholayar, in the heartland of the Kadar territory. 
Lower down, to the west of the water shed, along 
the Sholayar and the Poringaikuthu, in the dense 
forests, the Kadar live. Down the northern slopes 
of the heartland are the erstwhile private forests, 
nationalised by the Kerala Government in 1971, 
of Thekkady, with somewhat lower rainfall. To 
the east of the ridge line in Tamil Nadu as well, 
there are a number of Kadar settlements. 


The area is rich in forests and abounds 
with wild life. In the Parambikulam area with its 
heavy rainfall, the evergreens predominate in the 
natural forests, with Terminalias, Hopea, Calo- 
phyllum, Messua, etc., in the upper storey. Canes, 
reeds and fiannas abound; wild cardamoms are 
among the more valuable of the undergrowth. 
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The moist deciduous forests contain rich stands 
of Dalbergia latifolia and teak. Even from the 
British days, small areas used to be converted to 
teak monoculture. This gained momentum after 
Independence with accelerated clearance of 
natural forests and teak planting. These opera- 
tions have now been progressively stopped after 
the declaration of the area as a Wild Life Sanctuary 
under strict protection. The erstwhile private 
forest areas had been badly over-exploited and 
now support secondary growths. A remarkable 
feature is the profuse growth of bamboos in 
gregarious patches throughout the lower eleva- 
tions. The Nelliampathy Hills had been opened 
up by the erstwhile Cochin Government for con- 
version into plantations of coffee and cardamom. 
Only the Sholayar area in the Trichur District 
supports some virgin evergreen patches even 
now. 


Elephants, bison, sambar (Cervis unicolor), 
and various species of deer are the most visible 
among the teeming wild life. Bears frequent the 
Thekkady area as well as Parambikulam. Tigers 
and leopards prowl along the better protected 
parts of the Sancturay, especially near the 
Parambikulam reservoir which also is the home 
of crocodiles. Wild pigs raid the fugitive cultiva- 
tion of the tribal settlements. The "Flying squir- 
rel" and the Malabar squirrel may be met with. 
Among the monkeys, the langur Presbytis johnni 
and the endangered lion-tailed macaque are well 
represented. Pythons and other varieties of 
snakes abound. Rare birds like the Great Indian 
Pied Hornbill may be seen. 


Settlements. Until the beginning of this Century, 
Kadar were semi-nomadic and wore bark clothes, 
when they did not go naked. lyer LAK (1968) 
thought that they were originally cave-dwellers, 
who put up leaf shelters against the wind and 
weather when away from their caves. They still 
put up such temporary shelters in the forest 
when out on their minor forest produce collect- 
ing expeditions. Thurston (1909:111,10) described 
their settlements as consisting of "neatly con- 
structed huts, made of bamboo deftly split with 
a bill-hook ..., and divided off into verandah and 
compartments by means of bamboo partitions". 
He also found them to be essentially nomadic, 
living in small communities and "shifting from 
place to place in the jungle, whence they sud- 
denly reappear as casually as if they had only 
returned from a morning stroll instead of a long 
camping expedition". Now-adays, their settle- 
ments consisted of three to fifteen huts of the 
simplest character, erected on four posts on the 
corners of a mud platform thatched over with the 
leaves of reeds or teak, and with walls of plaited 
bamboo splits. The floor plan is roughly rectan- 
gular, with only a single room with the fire place in 
a corner near the entrance. A little away from the 
main hut would be one or two small huts, which 
are used as "menstruation" or pollution huts by the 


women during their periods. A house used to be 
of little significance to the Kadar, as they were 
nomadic and constantly on the move for collecting 
produce and hunting. 


These conditions changed with the exten- 
sion of the Governments’ exploitation of the forest 
as a resource. The construction of the forest tram- 
way by the erstwhile Cochin Government ex- 
posed the Kadar; some of the kings of Cochin were 
solicitous of their welfare. Iyer LKA (Reprint 1981: 
[,21), writing in 1909, reported that "His Highness 
(the Maharaja of Cochin)... is much attached to 
them, feeds them, gives them cloths, ornaments... 
Above all, he treats them with great affection, 
using always kind words to them". Colonies were 
constructed at Parambikulam, Kuriarkutty, etc., 
with pucca houses arranged in rows. Ayurvedic 
facilities were provided along with residential 
basic schools. Lands reclaimed from the forest 
for paddy cultivation with irrigation tanks were 
taken over by the elephants and the bisons for 
wallowing! The colonies however were not dese- 
rted. With the commencement of works on the 
engineering "marvel" on Parambikulam Aliyar 
Project and at Poringalkuthu and Sholayar, some 
of the colonies were submerged; the Kadar had 
to be provided with alternative colonies. Addition- 
al colonies were also built. Again, after the con- 
stitution of the Sanctuary, the colony at Orukomban 
was attacked by a herd of elephants and had to 
be abandoned. Thus, even now, the residential 
sites of Kadar settlements are contingent on the 
priorities fixed by the Forest Department! 


Thurston (1909:111,13) had a sarcastic com- 
ment to make about the tender mercies of the 
Forest Department, from the earliest British period 
itself!. He wrote: 

"At the present day, if a Kadir finds tusks, he must declare the 
find as treasure-trove, and hand it over to Government, who 
rewards him at the rate of Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per maund of 25 ib., 
according to the quality. Government makes a good profit on 
the transaction, as apy be gocd tusks have been known 
to sell for Rs. 5 per Ib. If the find is not declared, and discovered, 
the possessor thereof is punished for theft according to the Act. 
By an elastic use of the word cattle, it is, for the purposes of the 

adras Forest Act, made to include such a heterogeneous 
zoological collection of animals as elephants, sheep, pigs, 
goats, camels, buffaloes, horses - and asses". 


Population. The Census 1971 reported: "In 1911, 
447 Kadar were returned from Cochin, while in 
1921 and 1931 the figures for the same area were 
274 and 267 respectively. This indicates a decline 
in the population of Cochin Kadar from 1921 on- 
wards. In 1941 and 1961 however the number has 
risen to 627. In the 1961 Census, the Kadar popu- 
lation in Tamil Nadu was 293, of whom 287 were 
returned from the Coimbatore district. The 1961 
figures for Kerala include 330 Kadar of Wayanad 
also; as already mentioned, the Wayanad Kadar are 
entirely different from the Kadars of Cochin. lyer 
LKA (ibid.:|,1) reported that in the 1901 Census, 
the Cochin population of Kadar consisted of 310. 
The figures indicate that the population has been 
more of less steady through all these decades. 
The 1981 Census (figures already furnished 


above) shows that the population has main- 
tained the increasing trend. 


According to data collected from the 
Forest Department and verified by me during 
March 1986, the number of Kadar settlements in 
Kerala was as follows: 


Name of No. of Name of 
settlement/ families Forest Range 
encampment 
A. Palghat District. 
1. Kuriarkutty 62 Orukomban 
2. Parambikulam 9 Parambikulam 
Dam (site) 
3. Parambikulam 17 =Parambikulam 
Earth Dam(site) 
4. Thekkady 10 | Nemmara Special 
5. Kalachadi 14  Nelliyampathi Special 
6. Cheruneeli Ni — Nelliyampathi Special 
7. Kundarchola 5  Nelliyampathi Special 
8. Chakkala 14 = Nelliyampathi Special 
9. Karappara 
10. Thaltyakally 17 = Nelliyampathi Special 
B. Trichur District. 
11.Vazhachal 36 Cherpu 
12.Pokayilapara 15  Vazhachal 
13. Peringalkuthu 17 + Vazhachal 
(Mukkampuzha) 
14. Vaachumaram 18 Kollathirumadu 
15. Sholayar Dam(site) Nil  Sholayar 
16. Sholayar Nil Sholayar 
Powerhouse(site) 
17. Chandanthodu 25 Sholayar 
18. Malakkipara Nil §Sholayar 
19. Anapantham 25  Vellikulangara 


The settlements against which "Nil’ is shown are 
seasonal encampments. During the field work, 
they were found unoccupied, and hence, the 
number of families there were recorded as "Nil". 
In the Anamalai hills of the Pollachi taluk of the 
Coimbatore District, the Kadar settlements are in 
Topslip, Erumapara, Tunakadavu, in the Coim- 
batore South Forest Division. Of these the 
Erumapara settlement was established in 1951 
with 35 families: the number has increased to 
fifty (1986). 


Household & Other equipments. In former times, 
the material culture was totally determined by 
the availability of forest produce. Hence their 
utensils consisted of items formed from bam- 
boo, supplemented by a few earthen wares ob- 
tained from the local markets. Drinking water 
drawn from the streams and rivulets used to be 
kept in bamboo cylinders which they would carry 
with them when out in the forests. According to 
Ehrenfels (1952:52), they even used to cook 
food in bamboo cylinders, and preserve the food 
in them. Even now, bamboo cylinders are used 
for keeping honey, oil, etc. Buta change in the 
dietary patterns necessitated the acquisition of 
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aluminum vessels for boiling and frying food, as 
the items now include tea, rice, etc. They weave 
kora (grass) mas which they use to sleep on, 
using a special type of needle for this purpose. 


The tools used for food gathering include 
the digging sticks. Korakolu is a long digging 
stick with a pointed end, whereas parakolu is 
also long, but with an iron blade fitted at one 
end. These are even now used for digging out 
roots and tubers from the forest. The vettukathi 
is a chopper with a long and curved iron blade 
fitted to a wooden handle. An iron ring fastens 
and connects it to a handle. It is the Kadar’s 
constant companion, being a weapon in addition 
to being an implement. A person's vettukathi is 
carried with him to the grave, as it is believed 
that it protects the soul of the deceased on its 
journey to the other worid. The pichathy is a 
kitchen knife with a long blade and a short 
wooden handle. The kajkodali is an ordinary 
handy axe with an iron cutting edge about six 
inches long, fitted to a short wooden handle. It 
is of immense use for cutting down branches of 
trees as well as, more importantly, the collection 
of honey. The ku/umbu is a pipe and is the musi- 
cal instrument used during their dances. The 
chenda is a drum, used also for ritual ceremonies. 


In a somewhat lyrical passage, Thurston 
(ibid.:9-10) pontificated: 

“Living an isolated existence, confined within the thinly popu- 
lated jungle, where Nature furnishes the means of obtaining 
all the necessaries of life, the Kadar possesses little, if ay 
knowledge of cultivation... But armed with a keen-edged bill- 
hook he is immense... Give him a Sloe bill-nook, and what 
wonders he will perform. He will build nouses of etah (reeds), 
so neat and comfortable as to be positively luxurious. He will 
make a raft of bamboos, a carving knife out of etah, a comb 
out of bamboo, a fishing-line out of fibre, and fire from dry 
wood. He will find food for you where you think you must 
starve, and show you the branch, which, if cut, will give you 
drink. He will set traps for beasts and birds, which are more 
effective than some of the most elaborate products of 
machinery”. 


Food & Drink. The staple food nowadays is rice, 
supplemented with roots and tubers. Rice was 
formerly a luxury, but now they get it as part of 
wages and/or from the ration shops. It is cooked 
in the form of a gruel or taken solid, once or 
twice a day. The roots & tubers are collected 
from the forest, and used to be once the major 
source of food. It is Known as thettam. According 
to the 1971 Census Report, "every Kadar settle- 
ment has a well defined conventional jurisdiction 
for thettam...Knowingly a group dare not 
trespass into the domain of another group. A 
Kadan residing in Parambikulam will never 
wander into the region where the Kadar of Vaz- 
hachal are entitled to concentrate their tradition- 
al activities of collection, gathering and hunting. 
Violation of the rules are socially disapproved 
and may sometimes be violently resisted”. A root 
or tuber or even a beehive spotted by one Kadar 
individual cannot be exploited by any other 
Kadar. The roots and tubers collected by the 
Kadar include Nora, Thali, Nore, Chandara, Kan- 
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mira, etc. They also collect fruits of wild jack, 
cashew and mango. These are bartered for rice, 
tea, tobacco, cloth, beedi, etc. Honey, kak- 
kankay, chinikkai, pathiripU, marottikkuru, pulin- 
jaka, malamanjal (wild turmeric), wax, etc., are 
collected from December to April. Ginger, Car- 
damom, etc., are collected from May to Septem- 
ber. Thelly, fruits of Mimosa saponifera (used as 
a soap), inchapatta, matti, cane, aralithiri, ar- 
rowroot, nellikka, mattipal, kanhirakkuru, lemon 
grass, etc., are collected throughout the year. 
These items used to be sold or bartered to the 
contractors and exchanged for food items; 
nowadays, the Girijan Cooperative Societies 
have taken over this role. The Kadar developed 
a taste for tapioca, which they can get from the 
markets; some of them grow this item in their 
own kitchen gardens. 


Thurston (/bid.:17) described a variety in 
the dietary which would be the envy of a present 
day Kadar! It included "succulent roots, bamboo 
seed, sheep, fowls, pythons, deer porcupines, 
field rats, wild pigs, monkeys", porcupines, etc., 
which gave each Kadar "a hard, well nourished 
body". The mealy portion of the seeds of the 
Cycas, thoroughly soaked in running water to 
get rid of the poisonous alkaloids, dried and 
ground into flour, was baked in hot ashes. The 
wild sago palms were also utilized. These are all 
now strictly protected by the Forest Department, 
and beyond their reach. Thurston remarked on 
the Kadar aversion to beef and the meat of the 
Indian bison ("gaur"); this persists. 


Honey Collection. The Kadar have developed the 
appropriate technology for the collection of 
honey. Four kinds are differentiated by them, 
karimthen, kolthen, perimthen and cheruthen. 
lyer LKA (1909:1,15-17) gives a good descrip- 
tion: 


"Honey gathering is a favourite occupation with them, which 
they invariably do after night fall with torch, under the cover of 
darkness; to avoid the sting of bees. When the trees are quite 
straight and without branches, the ascent is facilitated by 
means of small wooden pegs driven into the trees, which serve 
as so many foot rests. The quantity of honey collected ... is 
very great and is the product of four distinct species of bees. 
The larger portion is collected from a middle sized bee which 
makes its nest in the hollow stems of old trees. The nest is 
attacked fearlessly by the honey-hunters, who profess to be 
proof against the stings by means of secret charms, but we 
can vouch for the fact that the charm necessary for it is a 
moderate amount of fortitude for, the tree bees do not attack 
in combined swarms as do the rock-bees, and therefore the 
stings received are not numerous, neither is the pain cause so 
very severe as to affect the thick skin of the natives. The onl 

trouble in collecting this is the enlarging of the hole by whic 

the bees enter their nests. The rock bees, the honey (malan- 
then) of which is of a superior quality, is a large bee that builds 
its nest in the cavities of rocks and on the edges of appalling 
precipices. lt is a most fearful adversary so much so that the 
native honey collectors dare not attack it in day time.... The 
natives take the combs at night and the mode ... evinces a cool 
daring ... He makes a chain of rings of rattan or bamboo and 
this chain, over 100 feet in length, is lowered from the top of 
the precipice until it reaches a point whee the bees’ nests are. 
This being done, a dark windy night is chosen and the honey 
hunter either alone or accompanied by his wife, brother or son, 
when it is pitch dark, descends this loosely hanging ladder 
with a firebrand, and, keeping away the bees by means of his 
torch, he collects the honey... To look at one of these ladders 
as it hangs over the face of some fearful cliff and to imagine 


the scene is (enough) to make one’s flesh creep! For this feat 
of daring, he feels ape rewarded if a rupee is given! ... There 
is another bee ... which makes its nest on the bare trunk ...; the 
comb is generally in the shape of, and about the size of, a 
goose’s egg, and so pure and delicately clean is the wax that 
the whole comb may be eaten, just as it is found, wax and all. 
There is also a fourth kind of bee which builds it nest on the 
branches of trees, some of which are of great height". 


Thurston (/bid.:14) reported that "they had 
a superstition that they should always return by 
the way they go down", and therefore, climbed 
back along the rope even though it would have 
been easier to walk back through the floor of the 
precipice. He also emphasised the similarity of 
the Kadar method of climbing very tall trees by 
planting pegs in them and binding a series of 
long bamboos to them to those of the Dyaks of 
Borneo (ibid.:15-16). 
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Leaving for honey collection - A Kadar 


Hunting & Fishing. They hunt animals with the 
help of dogs; however, they prefer to trap the 
animals wherever they can. Their hunting dogs 
are very tough and tenacious animals, which the 
Kadar train specifically-for the chase and cap- 
ture of the smaller species like rabbits, mon- 
goose and the mouse-deer. Larger animals like 
the wild pigs are usually trapped. Catching of 
tortoises is a very exciting affair for the Kadar. 
They go hunting in groups from January to April. 
Fishing is usually a part-time activity of the 
Kadar women. They either angle for them, or 


catch them by poisoning the water. The seed of 


a tree locally called malamkurukkai is used as 
poison in stagnant water. 


-The early ethnographic reports are replete 
with instances of the Kadar’s knowledge of the 
forests and his prowess as a hunter. For ex- 
ample, Thurston (/bid.:11): 

“Familiarity with wild beasts, and comparative immunity from 
accident, have bred contempt for them, and the Kadirs will go 
where the European ... fears to tread... | may cite the case of 
a hill-man and his wife, who, overtaken by night in the jungle, 
decided to pass it on a rock. As they slept, a tiger carried off 
the woman... the sleeping man awoke, and followed in pur- 
suit... Coming on the beast in possession of the mangled 
corpse, he killed it at close quarters with a spear. Yet he was 
a unconscious that he had performed an act of 
eroism..." 


lyer LKA (/b/d.:17) is no less sparing in his 
praise. 

"The Kadar presume to know everything about the forest... 
They trace as if by instinct the devious paths of the forests and 
decide ... with unerring certainty on the number and variety of 
animals that may have traversed them. They .. find out their 
whereabouts probably by the peculiar and wonderful develop- 
ment of their olfactory nerves... They are better trackers and 
drivers of game than hunters... (though) they ... hunt tigers, 
bisons and bears by shooting them from a safe ... distance... 
They are famous snake charmers and ... possess tne 
knowledge of some tree, the green leaf of which ... is an 
infallible cure", 


According to the 1981 Census, 45.11% 
were "workers", of whom 67.99% were engaged 
in livestock rearing, forestry, hunting, gathering, 
etc.; 21.53% were agricultural labourers; 2.65% 
were cultivators; and the remaining 7.83%, in 
"Other occupations’. 


Dress & Ornaments. They used leaf and bark 

garments. Ehrenfels observed: 
"Kadan dress consisted at that time of a skirt made of bast, 
fibre, or bark with the addition of some leaf garments. Women 
seem to have carried small babies in a sling, made of such 
material, much in the way they do now with a piece of cloth. 
This kind of dress well fitted the climate of the Kadan country, 
and covered the sexual organs and protected the more vul- 
nerable parts of the body against thorns ... when marching 
through the forest. It did not overheat the body ... nor unduly 
chill it when rain and storm passes over the hills... Leaf gar- 
ments do not soak in water or sweat such as cotton ciotnes 
do". ` 


Ehrenfels was of the view that cotton cloth- 
ing, introduced a few generations back, gets 
damp when it rains, or sweat soaked when it is 
hot, and contributed to the spread of diseases 
like pneumonia. The current trend towards syn- 
thetic fabrics makes matters worse. 


Kadar women who inhabit the interior 
forests put on a loin cloth, and a bodice, while 
those living near the roads and villages put on 
loin cloth and blouses. Some of the women living 
in the Parambikulam settlement are seen wear- 
ing saris and blouses. However the men are 
scantily dressed. The innovations are the wear- 
ing of a banian and a four cubit loincloth. Many 
put on shirts on ceremonial occasions. Boys are 
seen in short loin cloth or shorts, and shirts; girls 
wear skirts and blouses. 


Ornaments. They are not very fond of orna- 
ments. The women wear thoda (earpins) formed 
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of a roll of palm leaf ornamented with the red and 
black beads (of the kunnikkuru = Abrus preca- 
torius), mukkuthi (nose ring), manimala and kal- 
lumala (bead necklaces), cheap metal or plastic 
necklaces, and bangles of similar material. 
Kadar men have their earlobes pierced but a few 
wear earrings. 


The Kadar comb. The "Kadar comb" is one of the 
ideal products of his craft. Two types are made, 
one with four prongs and the other with 
numerous prongs. Ehrenfels, who obviously was 
very fond of the Kadar, describes them thus 
(1952:23): 
"These combs, cut from the Kadars' most favoured raw 
material, bamboo, are beautifully ornamented in geometric 
pattern. There are two main types ... (The bigger) is more 
elaborately ornamented ... (the smaller) is more commonly 


used. Both ... are struck in the hair sidewise and emerge 
slenderly from the back part of the head". 


Thurston (ibid.:27-28) drew attention to 
the similarity of the designs carved on the bam- 
boo combs of the Kadar with those of the 
Negritos of Malacca. According to him, a "Kadar 
man should always make a comb and present it 
to his intended wife just before marriage or at the 
conclusion of the marriage ceremony and the 
young men vie with each other as to who can 
make the nicest comb". 


Teeth Chipping. A singular custom was that of 
chipping all or some of the incisor teeth, both 
upper and Jower, into the form of asharp pointed 
cone. The chipping is done with a chisel or 
bill-hook by members of the tribe on the boys at 
the age of eighteen, and on the girls, at the age 
of ten. Both Thurston and lyer have described it 
in some detail, as quite a painful operation and 
drew parallels with similar practices among the 
Mala Veda of Kerala, and some tribes in the 
Malay Peninsula, Africa and Australia. The prac- 
tice has now gone out of vogue among the Kadar. 


Occupation & Livelihood. Until Independence, 
they survived by collecting forest produce, wild 
roots and tubers, and sporadic cultivation of 
some food grains in their small plots. Traditional 
hunting and trapping controlled animal raiding 
and provided, along with fishing and tortoise 
catching, the much needed proteins. Above all, 
they were expert trackers; the forest department 
depended on them for all activities. They were 
especially famous for their skill as elephant 
catchers. lyer LKA (1909:1,19) describes the 


process: 


“The elephants are sometimes caught in pits, a large number 
of which (about 15 feet deep and from 14 to 18 feetin diameter 
at the mouth) are dug by the side of a stream or other water 
reservoir which they frequent during the summer months, 
especially during nights, These pits do not have the same 
width at the bottom. The mouths of the pits are covered with 
pieces of split bamboo, boughs and earth, with dry leaves over 
them, and they are never placed on a track where the huge 
beast may suspect a trap. As soon as it is known that an 
elephant has fallen into a pit, the forest authorities are in- 
formed. The Kadars or the Malayans in the neighbourhood cut 
huge branches of trees and piace them across the mouth so 
that (the elephant) may not escape. Tame elephants are 
brought up, who speak to him (the elephant), and try to make 
him feel at home in this uncomfortable situation, and gradually, 
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the pit is filled up till his forelegs are supported, the leaves and 
tender branches being held up to him as food. Strong ropes 
are passed round his neck, when he holds up his trunk. He 
comes out of the pit and walks out between his tame com- 
panions who chastise him if he gives troubie". 


The Kadar were adept at making the strong 
ropes required for their honey collecting expedi- 
tions, (which made LKA lyer’s "flesh creep" even 
to watch!), and for the elephant-capturing opera- 
tions. They use a hardy forest creeper called 
bakkavally which they twist into very thick and 
strong ropes; these are even now sold in the 
market or bartered. 


After Independence, the construction of 
the huge reservoirs, and the constitution of the 
Wild Life Sanctuaries, these means of livelihood 
are severely curtailed. No longer is hunting, trap- 
ping and fishing allowed. Whatever little cultiva- 
tion they attempted is subject to raiding by the 
animals, especially the wild pigs, which are 
Strictly protected from any sort of let or 
hindrance by the tribal people. Elephant catch- 
ing is discontinued. Minor forest produce is no 
longer the business of private contractors, but is 
managed by the bureaucratic lower employees 
of various departments of government. 


The felt needs of the Kadar have expanded 
due to contact with outside populations like 
contractors’ labour for the civil works, "tourists" 
and their touts. This has introduced many new 
occupations, mainly as unskilled casual labour. 
The increasing works undertaken by the Irrigation 
and Forest departments also provide avenues for 
daily paid casual engagements. Incidentally, in 
the old "Madras State", Kadar young men could 
be and were recruited by the local Conservator 
of Forests for posts of Forest Guard and Forester 
- Thurston (/bid.:7) mentioned the "Kadir forest 
guards, of whom there are several in Government 
service"; but in Kerala, appointments to this cadre 
can be only made by the Public Service Commis- 
sion (PSC). This has effectively blocked this 
category of posts to the Kadar, as they often are 
not aware of the "advertisements" put out by the 
PSC, nor can they satisfy the educational qualifi- 
cations prescribed, far less compete with the 
highly educated plainspeople, each fiercely in 
search of some Job whatever! The reduction in the 
number of "depart-mental elephants" owned by 
the Forest department has choked off this 
avenue of employment also. 


As a result, from being a self-reliant, 
resourceful, independent community of forest 
dwellers whom Ehrenfels loved, the Kadar have 
become a lumpen proletarian category depend- 
ent on odd jobs, exposed to decadence, and 
subject to the worst forms of exploitation. 


Social Organization. There used to be no 
hereditary or indigenous chieftainship among 
them. The former Maharaja of Cochin selected 
Vilage headmen (muppan) presumably on the 
advice of the Forest Department. This functionary 


was however never vested with power to inflict 
punishments. He had to be informed of all mar- 
riages, puberty celebrations, death, etc. 
Nowadays, the institution seems all but dead. 


Thurston (ibid.:18) and Iyer LKA (ibid.:8) 
had reported that there used to be powerful 
"Councils of elders” than whom there was no 
higher authority, and who heard arguments before 
pronouncing judgement on matters relating to 
dissolution of marriages, excommunication for 
disobedience and/or immoral conduct, etc. 
These institutions have also disappeared now. 


Ehrenfels held the view that clans did not 
exist among the Kadar of Cochin. My study has 
revealed that there as as many as seven clans 
among them, designated as fati. Each is named 
after the original settlement; marriages within 
the settlement or jati are prohibited. The seven 
jati-s and the associated settlements are: 


Name of Clan (jati) 
1. Anamalayal 
2. Kodakalayal 
3. Patinharayal 


Name of settlement 
Erumapara; and Power house(site) 
Parambikulam & Kuriarkutty 


Vazhachal; Ambalapara; 
Mayiladappu, Anapandal and 
Kizhakkepara 


4. Thekkediyal Pariyachoia; Thekkadi; Thekkadi- 
chithodu; Kuriyarkutty 

5. Tallyal Palppara; Villooni 

6. Kottarayal Karappara; Chulliyarapara 

7. Kalluchadiyal Chakkala; Karappara; Kundarchola 


The Family Organization. According to Ehrenfels 
(1952: ), "the general characteristics of the fami- 
ly organization may be... termed as bilateral with 
a high degree of consideration for maternal 
relationships, and yet with a generally prevailing 
trend to patrilocal residence of young couples. 
The economic and customary equality of the 
sexes which we find documented ... lends further 
colour to the picture of Kadan society as a basi- 
cally bilateral organization, though modern 
trends tend to disintegrate this balanced equi- 
librium". Ehrenfels adds that the maternal uncle 
".,. neither holds the official position to which he 
is entitled ina generally matrilineal organization, 
nor he is he altogether out of the picture as 
among full-fledged patrilineal societies..." 


Both lyer (/bid.:9) and Thurston (ibid.:13 & 
20) reported that polygamy was common, the 
first wife taking precedence over the others; the 
more wives a man had, the richer and more 
esteemed he was. Polyandry was unknown. Eh- 
renfels (1952:193) however reported that "by far 
the majority of all marriages is, and no doubt 
always was, monogamous in the sense that 
every person had only one partner..." This is the 
well known feature of a true food-gathering 
society. Ehrenfels traces the Kadar idea of 
monogamy even to their only truly indigenous 
deities, Malavay ("Hill-man") and Malankurathy. 
The names indicate an ancestral couple, and 
they are believed to have emerged naked from 


two caves in the Kadar territory. Ehrenfels had 
reported in 1952 that he too had not come 
across any indication of fraternal polyandry of 
the levirate, but found that "sexual liberty for a 
husband with his wife's younger sister was not 
infrequently taken for granted in a way quite 
common among more than one group in the 
patriarchal plains of South India‘. 


The Institution of Marriage. Marriage is prohi- 
bited within the settlement or the jati. Cross- 
cousin marriage is not prohibited even though 
consanguineous marriages are not permitted. 
Patrilateral cross cousin marriage is preferred to 
matrilateral. Levirate and sororate marriages are 
nowadays reported; they are not conventionally 
approved. Instances of polygamous and 
polyandrous marriages have also been noticed 
of late. Marriage by service, kudithamasikkal, is 
very common. A boy selects a girl and obtains 
the permission of the muppan of his settlement 
for wooing her. The parents of the girl are 
presented with clothes when the actual marriage 
ceremony takes place. The boy gives an amount 
of Rs 10/- as the bride price: this is reported to 
be a recent innovation. In addition, he tradition- 
ally gave tobacco, betel leaves, clothes, bangles 
and necklaces. 


Life Cycle Rituals. 


Birth. A pregnant woman is generally confined to 
a seclusion shed (ettathepatti) when the labour 
pains start. In the case of difficult labour, it is 
believed that an evil spirit is haunting the 
woman, and a magician (thevamal!) is consulted 
to exorcise it. Some professional midwives are 
found among the Kadar of Kuriyarkutty. Just 
after the pains start, the belly is fomented by the 
midwife. Immediately after the birth; the child is 
bathed in warm water. The mother confines her- 
self to the seclusion hut for 10 days during which 
she takes hot water bath after applying a 
turmeric paste and coconut oil on the body. On 
the 10th day, she is removed to another seclu- 
sion hut, where she remains for 80 days during 
which she is prohibited from doing any manual 
work even inthe kitchen. The Kadar thus observe 
91 days birth pollution. The naming ceremony is 
performed on the day the mother is free from 
pollution. 


Family Planning. It is interesting to note that the 
Kadar have from time immemorial used family 
planning methods with the help of herbal 
medicines. The roots of konna (a medicinal plant), 
veetti (Dalbergia latifolia), and venga (Pterocar- 
pus marsupium or santalum) are used for 
making capsules for family planning. The roots 
are collected from the western side of the above 
trees and ground to powder. A piece of deer horn 
is also powdered and added. The powdering Is 
done on a clean rock. Capsules are then prepared. 
In order to prevent pregnancy, a capsule Is given 
to the Kadar woman on the 8th, 9th and 10th day 
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following her monthly period. The capsule is 
called na/laka in their language. It is taken on an 
empty stomach. She is not allowed to take 
tamarind and lemon for two weeks. My informant 
(Thirumoorthy of Top Slip, Parambikulam) said 
that his own mother used to take the capsules 
and they prevented pregnancy. Alady who stops 
pregnancy temporarily is called "machi" (= bar- 
ren woman). If she wants to stop pregnancy 
permanently, she applies lemon juice on her 
head for seven days, takes bath and then the 
capsules. For preventing pregnancy for three to 
five years, she does not apply lemon juice on her 
head. When she wants a child, she takes a 
decoction prepared out of the bark of puvam 
(Sapindus laurifolus), veli (velugu fruit?), and 
tanni (Terminalia bellerica) in about two liters of 
water boiled down to 1/16th of a liter. She takes 
one ounce of this on an empty stomach for three 
days on the 8th, 9th and 10th day of her monthly 
period. An informant (Vella Paiyan) told me that 
his wife, daughter of Karuppa Amma, aged 22, 
stopped pregnancy by taking nallaka. When they 
want a child, his wife would take the decoction. 
Ponni (38), another informant, told me that she 
underwent sterilization by taking the capsule. 
She had six children. Similarly, Tayimani of 
Kuriarkutty prevented pregnancy for 10 years; 
then she wanted a child and took the decoction; 
she gave birth, but the baby died instantly. (This 
is the first report of such practices among the 
Kadar). 


Puberty. When a girl attains puberty, she is con- 
fined to a seclusion hut for seven days where she 
is assisted by a few girls of her settlement who 
have not yet attained puberty. Every day, the girl 
is given bath after applying a turmeric paste and 
coconut oil on the body. On the seventh day she 
takes a ceremonial purificatory bath and be- 
comes free from pollution. A girl under puberty 
is prohibited from taking bath in a stream be- 
cause it is believed that this would pollute the 
water. "After the purificatory bath on the 7th day, 
the girl is dressed up in new clothes and brought 
to the courtyard of her hut. All the members of 
the settlement assemble and give presents of 
money to her. If they can bear the expense, there 
is a feast to the members of the settlement. 
During night the youngsters indulge in entertain- 
ments, enjoyments and folk dances till late 
hours". (Census of India 1971). During their 
monthly periods, the women have to retire to the 
seclusion hut for five to seven days, where they 
prepare their own food. 


Marriage. Marriage by service is the most com- 
mon form. lyer LKA (1909:)described it: 


"Any one who wishes to marry goes out of his own village and 
lives (elsewhere) for a whole year during which he chooses a 
suitable girl ... (Then) he returns to his village and obtains 
permission from the villagers to effect the contemplated 
union. He then comes to the village of the bride-elect and gives 
her as dowry the amount he has saved and also gives presents 
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of clothes to her parents, brothers, sisters and maternal uncle. 
On the day chosen for the wedding, a tali of gold or a ring 
attached to a thread is tied around the neck of the bride. After 
the usual marriage feast, the married couple go to the groom's 
hut, where his friends and relatives are treated to adinner. After 
a few weeks, a new hut is erected where they reside and 
maintain themselves by the wages of their own labour", 


It is interesting to point out here that the 
sex act is generally banned in a Kadar house, 
including leaf or rock shelters. Sexual inter- 
course, therefore generally takes place during 
day time when the couple go to the jungle for 
collection of minor forest produce or firewood. 
In a way this ensures the constant companion- 
ship of man and wife in the economic pursuits of 
living! 


Death. The dead among the Kadar are buried. In 
former times the body was not washed but 
nowadays it is and anointed before its disposal. 
A person on the verge of death is given a little 
water by his relatives. The grave is generally dug 
on the western side of the settlement in an east- 
west direction. The corpse, wrapped in a new 
cloth (koti) is placed on a bier made of bamboo 
decorated with a plantain stem . The pall bearers 
then carry it to the grave. It is Jowered by the 
relatives of the deceased, viz., nephews and/or 
sons, with the head towards the west. The grave 
is then covered with earth and over it are spread 
leaves and branches. The chief mourners are the 
eldest nephew and the eldest son. It was the 
customary right of the eldest nephew to wash the 
dead body. He had to meet the lion’s share of 
the expenditure on the adiyantharam (= last 
rites). In the absence of the nephew, the eldest 
son meets the expenditure. All the implements 
and articles used by the deceased are also 
buried with him. In the old days, the hut where 
he lived would be abandoned and the families of 
the settlement would move on to another site. 
Thurston (/bid:23) reported that sometimes the 
corpse would be placed in a crevice between the 
rocks and covered over with stones. This does 
not seem to be done nowadays. 


Religion. The Kadar propitiate many female and 
male tree spirits, Known as muni, generally 
malevolent. They are feared to do harm especial- 
ly to children, but are not actually worshipped, 
addressed in prayers or represented in any form. 
But sometimes a man may get into a frenzy and 
blow hard on children to exorcise the tree spirits. 
These spirits are propitiatied during the festivals 
in summer during the annual Bhadrakali wor- 
ship. Munis are believed to cause conjuctivitis 
and this is prevented by propitiating them with 
coconut, plantain, rice, agarbathi, etc. Kan- 
nimara. A huge natural teak tree above 40 metres 
- tall with a girth of about 800 cm), called by the 
Kadar “"kannimara" (= the original tree), at Tel- 
likkal, near Parambikulam is worshipped as the 
first of all creatures on earth. 
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Other Deities. A partial list is below: 


1. Kizhekkandiyan (Female) 
Kunnikurumakal 

2. Mariamma (Female) 
3. Mariyathal (Female) 
4. Matti Godan (?) 

5. Kali Amman (Female) 
6. Murukan (Male) 
7. Atuvancherry Amman (Female) 


Mala Deivam or Makannimar (Sylvan deities). 
Kizhekkandiyan Kunnikurumakal (female) is 
propitiated for warding off small pox, chicken 
pox and cholera. Coconut, toddy, arrack, par- 
ched rice, plantain, benzoin (?), and neem leaves 
are required to propitiate her. Mariamma is the 
“pan-goddess" of small pox, and one of the im- 
portant deities of the Kadar. It is believed that 
there are as many as seven Malakannimar-s or 
Mala deivam. Their blessings are invoked for 
plentiful supply of roots, tubers and minor forest 
produce. Coconuts, plantains, arrack and toddy 
are some of the important offerings made to 
them. Mariyathal seems to be another name for 
the goddess of chicken pox, propitiated by offer- 
ings of honey, benzoin (7), beans and pulses. 
Matti Gowdan is propitiated for curing cattle dis- 
eases and also for protecting cattle from wild 
animals. Attuvancherry Amman is propitiated in 
the month of January-February by offering ar- 
rack, toddy and parched rice. Firewalking is per- 
formed in her honour in March-April. My 
informant Tirumoorthy of Top Slip observed 18 
days fast in 1979, and abstained from sex. He did 
not even look at the face of a woman. He took 
no water or food from his house nor even use the 
fire from it. He lived by himself and prepared his 
own food. Before walking through the fire, he 
took bath seven times, smeared sandal paste 
and ashes before walking through the fire pit. 
The fire pit was 20 feet long and 3 wide. Its depth 
varied from one to two feet. A/yappan is also 
worshipped along with the Maladeivam-s, with 
arrack, coconut, betel leaves, tobacco, frankin- 
cense, fruits, raw rice and jaggery. They are 
considered to be benevolent deities. 


Apart from the Maladeivam, there seems to 
be a lot of "evolution" of deities among the 
Kadar. Thurston (/bid.:21) listed: Pakutlatha, a 
projecting rock on which two stones are set up 
on end, Athuvisariyamma, a stone enclosure 
with a representation, Vanathavath, who had no 
shrine but was worshipped anywhere as an in- 
visible god, lyappaswamy, a stone set up 
beneath a teak tree, (probably the Kannimara), 
and Masanyatha, a female recumbent figure. 


lyer (/bid.:11) found them worshippers of 
Kali, Aiyappan, and Malavazhi, the ruler of the 
hills. He saw special interest in the religion of the 
Kadar as representing an early stage in the 
process of conversion to "Brahmanism" (lyer’s 
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expression). In a remarkably insightful passage, 

he said: 
"Special interest attaches to the religion of the Kadars as 
representing a comparatively early stage in the process of 
conversion to Brahmanism...The real working religion of the 
tribe is pure animism of the type which still survives compara- 
tively untouched by Hindu influences... Kadars believe them- 
selves to be encompassed about by a host of invisible powers 
some of which are thought to be their ancestors, while others 
seem to embody nothing more definite than the vague sense 
of the mysterious, uncanny, with which the the hills, streams 
and the lonely forests inspire the savage imagination. Of these 
shadowy forms, no images are made nor are they conceived 
of as wearing any bodily shape...their names are legion, their 
attributes are barely known. But so much is certain that to 
neglect their worship brings disaster to the offender, death or 
disorder to the household, murrain upon the cattle and blight 
on his crops. In order to avert these ills, but, so far as | can 
gather, without the hope of any benefit from gods, who are 
active only to do evil, the Kader sacrifices pigs, fowls, goats 
and pigeons...in the sacred groves in which his deities are 
supposed to dwell. The priest is a man of the tribe who 
combines the sacred functions with those of the barber to the 
Kadars of the villages of the neighbourhood...The Kadar, if 
questioned about their religion, will reply that they are Hindus 
and will talk vaguely about their Hindu gods... instead of being 
in fact wholly outside the sphere of the Brahmanical system. 
To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step towards 
that insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism... The 
next step is to set up Brahmins, whose influence... gradually 
disposes of the tribal gods and transforms them into orthodox 
shapes, and gives them places in the regular pantheon, as 
local manifestations of this or that well known principle, and 
relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity as 
household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is an 
influential one, it gives itself brevet rank like the Rajaputs’. 


Sacred Agent. They have a theivamali-s (= men 
of god, oracles). They are supposed to have 
received the blessings of the deities and to pos- 
sess supernatural powers. They are capable of 
performing black magic, diagnosing diseases 
and prescribing medicines. Before becoming a 
theivamali, a person has to abstain from sex. He 
takes meals prepared in bamboo cylinders. He 
retires into the deep forests to have communion 
with the primordial deities. lyer reported that the 
priest was a man of the tribe "who combined the 
sacred functions with those of the barber to the 
Kadars of the neighbourhood" (ibid.). 


Conversion to Christianity has occurred in the 
Parambikulam-Kuriarkutty settlements. 


Festivals. Onam and Vishu, generally celebrated 
all over Kerala, are the festivals observed by the 
Kadar as well. 


The 1981 Census reported that 99.33% 
were "Hindus", 0.47%, Christians and 0.20% 
shown as "not having any religion", 


The Development Experience. Because of the 
sympathy of the Cochin Raja, the development 
process started very early among the Kadar. A 
colony was set up for them at Kuriarkutty, with a 
residential school and an Ayurvedic dispensary. 
This colony is even now populous. Similar hous- 
ing schemes started elsewhere after Indepen- 
dence have been marred by poor construction 
and long gestation. In Tamil Nadu, the situation 
is better as all the works are undertaken by the 
Forest Department. In Kerala, during the Emer- 
gency, house construction was entrusted with 
that Department, and work was better done. 
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The entire process of development is posited 
on the primacy of the Forest. The present strict- 
ness of protection of the area as a Wild Life 
Sanctuary has both prevented excessive ex- 
ploitation of the tribal people as well as made 
them entirely depended on the mercy of the 
forest department for their livelihood. The Forest 
Policy Declaration of 1988 has rightly em- 
phasised the symbiotic relationship between 
tribal communities and the forests; nowhere else 
is it more true than for the Kadar. 


The period of the construction of the great 
dams and the large scale plantation of teak was 
the most traumatic. The influx of large numbers 
of outsiders brought in all sorts of external ex- 
ploitative influences. It monetized the Kadar 
economy. Many were indebted to the petty shop- 
keepers and money lenders. The drink habit, 
especially with illicit liquor, enslaved Kadar men 
and women alike. Inspite of many educational 
institutions, literacy rate was an apalling 2%. 


The conventional development models like 
animal husbandry and agriculture are entirely 
inappropriate in the forest surroundings. A few 
sporadic attempts in Kerala were utter failures. 
The traditional handicrafts like mat weaving have 
limited markets and low earning potential. The 
Girijan Service societies can function suc- 
cessfully only if the bureaucrats in charge of 
them are severely disciplined. They have suc- 
ceeded better in Tamit Nadu, where the head- 
quarters are in the forests themselves, than in 
Kerala where the convenience of the governemnt 
employees have determined their locations in 
towns, thus making the Kadar lose interest. 


Only a meaningful convérsion of the 
slogan of "symbiosis between Kadar and the for- 
ests” can pave the way for the economic security 
and betterment of this community. Because of 
strict protective measures adopted inthe area as 
a Wild Life Sanctuary, the age old forest based 
life-support systems have been undermined as 
far as the Kadar are concerned. The only way out 
is the reservation of the tertiary employment op- 
portunities as survival strategy. 


Continuity & Change. As a community which has 
been studied by the earliest ethnographers, the 
Kadar provide a unique opportunity to study the 
impacts of the changes of about a century on 
them. The nontribal interference in the Kadar 
land was not continuous, but rather like shatter- 
ing occasional whirlwinds. These spells of 
dominance by outsiders were sufficient to leave 
lasting imprints in the genetic and cultural traits 
of the Kadar. 


There was no "cultural leap" in so far as 
materia! culture is concerned. Only at Kuriarkut- 
ty, they have been found to be serious in taking 
to agriculture. A sea change has occurred in 
regard to dress. The practice of teeth chipping 
and tatooing is disappearing. 
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Bio-physical changes. Now, even a casual ob- 
server will be surprised by the descriptions of 
the Kadar in the early literature as dark, with 
wavy or curly hair, flat noses, etc. There are 
obvious differences between one generation and 
the next. Though the tribe has been considered 
as strictly endogamous, there has been much 
alien gene penetration. In most hamlets, tribe- 
non-tribe marriages have taken place. About 10 


to 15 per cent of the marriage unions of the: 


1960-s were of this nature, and afterwards, this 
trend has increased. There are instances of 
Hindu, Christian, Muslim and Scheduled Caste 
men marrying Kadar women and living as man 
and wife. Nowadays, Kadar elders do not en- 
force strict tribal endogamy - the younger 
generation has not even heard of such restric- 
tions! The result has been a dramatic change in 
the physical features, which are now indistin- 
guishable from those of the general population, 
especially in Kerala. 


Society. In spite of these changes Kadar society 
still maintains an identity. They keep social dis- 
tance with the Malayar, who are their neighbours 
(the other tribes in the vicinity being the Mala- 
malassar, Malasar and the Muduvar, (only the last 
named they consider as equal, may be some- 
what superior). Desertion of Kadar wives by their 
non-tribal husbands after a few years of married 
life has left heavy burdens on them, but Kadar 
society has not given much thought to this aspect. 
Kadar reaction is mixed; some are reticent and 
others want to take revenge. 


Rituals & Observances. They still adhere to tradi- 
tional life cycle rituals and religious beliefs. They 
observe birth, menstrual and death pollution. 
One can observe seclusion huts in their settle- 
ments. They are now enthusiastic in joining non- 
tribal Hindu rituals and observing festivals like 
Onam and Vishu. The processes of "Brahminisa- 
tion" described by lyer are obvious. 


Instances of the weakening of social con- 
trol mechanisms and the role of traditional politi- 
cal organization are many. The headman’s 
authority has diminished and his garb is worn by 
youngsters with some political clout attached to 
some party. This politicization has been useful in 
helping them to clamour for development 
models like the formation of a Girijan Society at 
Kuriyarkutty. 


The strangest feature is the enforced 
secondary primitivization imposed by the strict 
preservation of their habitat as a Wild Life 
Sanctuary. This prevents them from adopting 
technologies consistent with their increased ex- 
pectations. 
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The Kadar are considered very "primitive". 
They are now the remnant of an ancient race in 
the "hills of South India, partially absorbed by 
other races, but still (preserving) their racial fea- 
tures in isolated areas about Parambikulam" 
(lyer 1968:50). Luiz (1962:59) supported this view: 
"They have the characteristics of the early un- 
civilized Dravidian with negrito traits.... They are 
of average height, robust, deep-chested, long- 
armed, dark in colour, slightly flat faced, have 
platyrrhine noses and curly hair. Some are still 
seen with filed or chipped teeth though the prac- 
tice is fast disappearing". They have woolly or 
spiral or straight hair. They have been affected 
by outside contacts. Menon (1968:215-216) opined 
as early as in 1931, that "if the physical health of 
the Kadar has been undermined and ruined asa 
result of their contact with the people of the low 
country, their moral health has been deeply 
tainted by the same influence... Promiscuous in- 
tercourse for years between the new arrivals and 
these women have infected the whole tribe with 
syphillis, the first fruit of civilization... Moral and 
physical deterioration has followed and the 
rising generation show mixed and tainted blood". 
They have attracted Anthropologists from the 
second half of the 19th Century. De Quatrefages 
in 1877 assumed the negrito element as the "sub- 
stratum of the Dravidian and other populations 
in india, and along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas”, perhaps due to the presence of frizzly 
or woolly hair in some individuals. 


Anthropometry. Jagor and Koerbin (1879) for the 
first time recorded the height of five male Kadar 
and found a mean stature of 1588.40 mm, and 
that 60% were short, while 20% each were below 
medium and medium. The cephalic index was 
71.01 (60% hyperdolichocephalic and 20% each, 
dolichocephalic and mesocephalic). The nasal 
index was 90.49, messorrhine and chamaerrhine 
40 % each, and the remaining 20%, hyper 
chamerrhine. Lapicgue (1905), Thurston (1909), 
Krishna lyer (1923), lyer (1968), Guha (1928, 
1929), Cipriani (1936) and Ray et a/ (1959) had 
subsequently recorded measurements. We 
could not get Lapicque’s 1905 data; Thurston's 
(1909) measurements of 23 Kadar males reveal 
that the stature ranged between 1486 - 1694 mm 
with a mean of 1577. The mean cephalic index 
and nasal index was, respectively, 72.9 (range 
69-80), and 89.9 (range 72.9-108.6). Krishna lyer's 
study on 70 males indicated mean stature, 
cephalic index and nasal index as 157 (range 
156-164), 72.40 (68-79) and 90 (73-108) respec- 
tively. lyer (1968) data on 50 males gave these 
values, respectively as 1580.3 +/- 6.20 mm, 
73.40 +/- 3.20, and 89.20 +/-7.60. Guha's (1928, 
1929) data are not available, as he did not 
publish them, though values of co-efficients of 
Racial Likeness were calculated. Guha (cf. Hutton 
1986) had given stature, cephalic index and 
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nasal index for three males and one female, op- 
posite their photographs. The average male stat- 
ure is 1512.67, and the female, 1382. The average 
cephalic index is 75.01 for males, and 76.79 for 
the female, while the nasal index was 82.17 and 
92.50 respectively. Guha claimed to have measu- 
red over 157 Kadars (1929), 112 males and 31 
females (1931:xIviii); the Kadar population in 
1931 was only 267 (Sarkar 1954: 70). Cipriani 
(1936) studied 19 males and 12 females: the 
cephalic index was 72.6 and 73.2 respectively. 


The data reveal that the Kadar are dwar- 
fish. Krishna lyer (1923:27-28) recorded: "The 
members of the tribe who appeared before me 
were of medium type, some were thin and sickly 
and a few were stout... Their low stature depends 
upon environment, natural or artificial selection 
and habits of life... But these short people in- 
habit inhospitable and isolated localities and 
their diminutive size is the effect of scanty food 
continued through generations". Nicholson (the 
Manual of the Coimbatore District) described 
them as "short in stature and deep chested, like 
most mountaineers, and like true mountaineers, 
they rarely walk with a straight leg. Hence their 
thigh muscles are often abnormally developed at 
the expense of those of the calf (cf. Thurston 
1909:25). Ray et al (1959) observed that 55% 
Kadar males are very short whereas Pygmy and 
short are 20% each. The females are very short 
(61.17%), followed by Pygmy (25%), short (8.33%), 
and below medium (2.5%). 


The cephalic classification of Ray et al 
(1959) places the majority of males (54.76%) 
as dolichocephalic, followed by mesocephalic 
(21.43%) and hyper dolichocephalic (16.67%), 
while 78.38% of the females were dolichoce- 
phalic, 13.51% hyperdolichocephalic and 8.11% 
mesocephalic. Interestingly there are no brachy- 
cephals among them. lyer (1968:24) remarked: 
"Peninsular India seems to belong headed, short 
heads being found only in the eastern zone of 
the country". 


The maximum variability found in the nasal 
index ranges between 83.19 (Ray et a/ 1959) to 
90.48 (Jagor & Koerbin 1879), but generally falls 
between 89.20 and 90.49. Krishna lyer (1923:29) 
wrote: "The shape of the nose in the case of the 
men and the women is generally short, broad 
and straight... the average nasal index is 90 
(chamearrhine)". But Ray et al (1959) found the 
majority to be mesorrhine, followed by chamaer- 
rhine. The majority are mesoprosopic, followed 
by leptoprosopic, europrosopic, hyperlepto- 
prosopic (8.11% among females). 


Ray et al (1959) studied both males and 
females for fourteen anthropometric variables 
and surmised that "the physical characteristics 
of two men... related as brothers... and two 
women, related as mother.. and daughter.. and 
a child of the latter appear to show Negro 
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admixture... It will be seen that the male in- 
dividuals do not possess frizzly hair but show 
certain Negro features in their thick paddy 
(wulsteg) and everted lips, especially the upper 
ones, developed frontal bosses, broad and flat 
noses and also’in their general constitution than 
the average Kadar... in stature and almost in all 
other measurements both of them show higher 
values than the respective averages of the total 
Kadar males. The two women show Negroid 
characteristics in their hair and lips, the latter of 
(the daughter) being in contrast to that of her 
mother", 


Anthroposcopy: skin colour. Krishna lyer (1923: 
29) described: "both Kadar men and women are 
of dark complexion. Some are sooty black, while 
others are dark complexion..lyer (1968:23,50) 
however described their skins as clear brown to 
dark brown, but in the later page, said "their skin 
varies from dark brown to dark chocolate ap- 
proaching black". Ray et al (1959) found that in 
the majority of cases among both the sexes, they 
were dark reddish brown, in the male varying 
from clear to dark brown and in females, from 
light brownish to dark reddish brown. 


Eyes. The colour of the iris of both men and 
women is dark, coupled with various shades of 
brown (Krishna lyer 1923:29). Somewhat similar 
results were noted by Ray et a/ (1959), the 
majority being deep dark and black brown. "Only 
the straight form of eye slit is found among the 
two sexes, excepting two cases where one male 
was found to possess an abnormal eye slit caused 
by an injury from a bear, and a female whose eye 
slit was oblique" (Ray et al 1959:17). 


Nose. Ray et a/ (1959) observed that in the 
majority, the nasion depression is shallow, fol- 
lowed by deep. The nasal bridge is concave, or 
straight; the nasal septum is Upwardly directed 
in the most cases, followed by a straight septal 
form. 


Lip & Chin. ".. chin is narrow and the lips are 
medium. The upper lips are not turned upwards" 
(Krishna lyer 1923:29). According to Ray et a/ 
(1959), the lips are generally medium; "among 
males, a few individuals... have been met with 
who do not show the usual Kadar form of lips. 
They show the paddy (wu/steg) nature of Negro 
lips, in which the upper lip is not only thicker 
than the lower one, but the membranous thick- 
ness appears to be broader than the integumen- 
tal one.." They also found the chin to be mainly 
oval or round. 


Face. Ray et al (1959) found oval and long oval 
faces the most common. Krishna lyer (1923:29) 
found them orthognathous, while lyer (1968:50) 
described their faces as ‘short and protruding 
and the nose flat’, but at another place, he found 
that the face is ‘long and oval and the profile 
concave’. Ray et al (1959:16-21}) found the 
supra-Orbital ridges absent in the majority. The 
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height of the forehead is mainly low and the 
breadth narrow. The slope is absent in the 
majority. The alveolar prognathism occurs among 
both males (45.5%) and females (53.3%) though 
it is totally absent in 34.9% and 24.3% of males 
and females respectively. The beard and mous- 
tache are scanty in general. The frequency of 
clockwise hair whorl is highest; the anti- clock- 
wise whorl occurs only in males (7.6%). 


Hair. This was the main characteristic featuring 
in the debate on the negrito origin of the Kadar. 
_ Krishna Iyer (1923:28) wrote: "the cotour of the 
hair on the heads of men was black and a 
majority of them had the hair well tended and 
smoothened with coconut oil so that it was 
somewhat difficult to accurately note its charac- 
teristics. Some of the males had curly hair and 
some woolly while others had straight. There 
was an abundant growth of hair on the heads of 
males and females, but not on the face and 
body..." Guha (1928) observed the presence of 
frizzly hair among Kadars. Most of these studies 
were based on observations. Banerjee (1959) 
and Duggins & Trotter (1959:95-98) studied the 
form, colour, texture and medullation of Kadar 
hair. The latter studied “a sample of hair (com- 
posed of approximately 100 hairs) from the head 
of a young woman" and observed: "the low per- 
centage of medullas (32%) located in the Kadar 
hair again approaches the Negroid charac- 
teristics" and concluded that "some Negroid and 
some Mongoloid characteristics are represented 
in the specimen”. Banerjee (1959) studied 140 
individuals and 53 hair samples for histological 
studies. He found that coarse hair is com- 
monest, followed by medium. The majority had 
dark hair, followed by dark brown and reddish 
brown. The smooth form is the most common in 
adults and children, except some adult males in 
whom broad wavy is preponderant. The frizzly 
hair (5.40%) occurs among adult females only. 
The medullated hair is common in leiotrichous 
than in cymotrichous hair in most cases, but 
medullation was completely absent in the frizzly 
hair of (an) infant boy. "The continuous type of 
medulla occurs in a very low frequency among 
both the sexes... and the discontinuous type 
occurs in the percentage of 70.6 and 74.7 among 
the males and females respectively... The 
average Kadar hair differs significantly from the 
Negrito hair both from the morphological and 
histological point of view... The three variants in 
hair form in one family appear to show undoub- 
tedly some ulotrichous element in an isolated 
family in the innermost corner of the Kadar 
country like Parambikulam and appears to be 
due to an isolated Negrito intermixture” (Baner- 
jee 1959:43, 46-47). He added (p 59) that the 
"association of the medullary structures with 
other hair forms is difficult to infer since the 
morphologically different hair forms such as 
Straight and curly appear to have the same 
frequency of discontinuous medulla; the difference, 
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however, lies only in the presence of continuous 
medulla. At the same time, hair forms such as 
broad wavy or narrow wavy appear to show wide 
sexual divergence as could be Seen in the fre- 
quency of the discontinuous medulla and conse- 
quently the same in the absence of medulla of 
the two Kadar sexes. Sexual difference does not 
appear to be marked in the smooth and flat wavy 
forms". Thus it is difficult to arrive at any con- 
clusion regarding the Negrito strain on the basis 
of hair alone. 


Ray ef al (1959:74) wrote: "...The Kadar, 
both male and female, show the closest affinity 
with the South Indian tribes such as the Nayadi, 
the Kanikkar, the Chenchu, etc. They are wide 
apart from the Aeta. The Kadar females appear 
to be closer to the Australian aboriginal women 
than the two respective male groups. The similarity 
between the Kadar and the Semang appears to 
be due to a basic Australoid element in both the 
people’. 


Blood Groups. Kadar have been studied for four 
Blood Group systems; ABO (Sarkar & Banerjee 
1959, Buchi 1961, Hargrave 1963 and Saha et al 
1974); MN (Buchi 1961), Saha et al 1974); Rh 
(Buchi 1961, Saha et al 1974) and system In? 
(Saha et al 1974). 


ABO System. lyer (1968:50) wrote: "Eileen Mac- 
farlane was the first to do blood grouping tests 
among the Kadars, followed by Uma Bose in 


1952 and Sarkar & Chatterjee in 1958.." Iyer cited 


Macfarlane’s percentage distribution of ABO 
blood group without the sample size, as O = 
48%, A = 30%, B = 9% and AB = 12.30%, which 
seemed to be an "exception" in comparison to 
other similar studies, apart from the fact that the 
percentages do not total 100. Macfarlane’s data 
could not be verified because of non-availability; 
itis not given even in the compilation of ABO data 
of the World (Mourant et al 1976), and of the 
Indian subcontinent by Bhasin et a/ (1992). Uma 
Bose (1952) did not study ABO blood groups for 
Kadar even though she has been credited for the 
same as per lyer’s reference. We have therefore 
to depend on other studies. 


Saha et al (1974) collected data from a 
location south west of the Chalakudy river (KD) 
and another north east of it (PK). The latter 
sample includes Parambikulam which has been 
referred to by Guha, Buchi and others. We have 
treated them as three samples, viz., PK, KD and 
the combined sample. Four samples show more 
or less similar results. The phenotype variation 
in a few samples is evident from Table 1. The ‘p’ 
gene is around 11 to 14 per cent with the exception 
of Hargrave (18.49%), Macfarlane (23.84%) and 
KD series of Saha et al (8.54%). For other two 
genes, somewhat similar picture is visible. The 
KD sample of Saha et a/ and Macfarlane’s sample 
are clearly not within the fold of the other 
samples. The homozygosity and the heterozygosity 


(Table 2) shows that the samples of Sarkar- 
Banerjee, Buchi, Hargrave and PK series of Saha 
et al show more heterozygosity than homo- 
zygosity, whereas in the remaining two samples, 
we find the reverse. The combined data for all 
samples shows a higher frequency of "B" 
(33.72%) than "A" (18.53%). The frequency of p, 
q, r is 0.1312, 0.2236 and 0.6452 respectively. 
The chi-square value for inter-sample variation 
(Table 3) reveals that KD series samples show 
significant value with other samples except Saha 
et al’s combined sample. The other significant 
value is for Hargrave and Saha et al’s combined 
sample. The latter exhibits a high chi-square 
value when compared with the other samples 
and even shows significant value with Hargrave’s 
sample. 


MN system. The M phenotype is quite high 
(Buchi = 74.40%, Saha et al = 67.03% in com- 
bined sample). This is in accordance with the 
opinion of Bhalla (1966) that the highest frequen- 
cy for M are found among the tribal populations 
of the South. The frequency of N is low in Buchi’s 
sample (3.27) and in the PK series of Saha et al 
(1.78%), but quite high (8.0%) for Saha eta/’s KD 
series. They wrote: "(on) comparison of our 
results with those of Buchi (1961), the similarity 
is better for the PK series than for the total in our 
sample" (p 208}. The chi-square values clearly 
reveal that the comparison of the sample of 
Buchi and KP series show non-significant results. 


Rh system. Buchi (1961) sample does not show 
any Rh negative individual among the Kadar, 
which is in accordance with Bhalla’s (1966) view 
that it is absent among most tribal populations. 
The highest frequency is of CDe (77.6) followed 
by Cde (11.0), cDE (8.2) and cDe (3.2) as per 
Buchi’s sample. On the other hand we find one 
Rh negative person in KD series. The CDe (R1) 
allele is high among Kadars. Buchi’s sample 
shows a lower occurrence than Saha et afs 
study. Saha et a/’s data show a larger number of 
genotypes, probably because while Buchi used 
only four seras, Saha et al used all the five seras. 
They found "the presence of the r (CdE) allele" 
of special interest. "Definitive proof of this allele 
would need to come from detailed family studie 
of the findings of a Kadar homozygous for the r 
allele, ie., phenotypically CE or alternatively, 
proof of the existence of Rz allele phenotypically 
CDE" (p 208). This needs further studies, not 
only from Kadar but other communities also, as 
presence of r’ is very very rare in Indian sub- 
continent populations; Only a few populations, 
eg., Parsi of Bombay, a few communities in Pun- 
jab, and the Wanni caste in Sri Lanka show this 
rare allele. The reported presence of 11% of Cde 
among Kadar (Buchi’s data) also needs further 
study. 

Serum Proteins & Enzymes. The Kadar have also 


been studied for serum protein and enzyme 
systems. Saha et a/ (1974) studied 213 Kadars 
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for five serum proteins (Gm, Haptoglobin, trans- 
ferrin, albumin and caeruloplasmin), and fifteen 
enzymes. interestingly, "a previously undescribed 
allele, PGD" is present... The Kadar are the 
second known population where three alleles in 
the PGD locus are segregating with polymorphic 
frequency (Saha et al 1974:209-210). The other 
systems which are of special interest are LDH, 
and PGMij, in which two additional phenotypes 
designated as 6*-2 and 6*-6* are found. 


Haemoglobin S. The distribution of Hb* was 
studied by Buchi (1955), Negi (1975) and Saha 
et af (1974). Neither Buchi’s sample of 167 nor 
Negi’s sample of 16 showed any abnormal haemo- 
globin. Saha et al’s (1974) sample of 213 how- 
ever included two abnormal haemoglobin, both 
from PK series, which are in close proximity with 
Irula huts. 


Tasting Ability to PTC and secretor status. Buchi 
(1963) found 83.75% Kadar males and 82.93% 
females are tasters, calculated from threshold 
distribution. The ‘T gene is quite high in both the 
sexes. Out of 166 persons tested, 72.29% are 
secretors. 


Dermatoglyphics. The only study is that of Chak- 
ravarti (1959) who fingerprinted a total of 145 
individuals (80 male and 65 female). The males 
showed a higher frequency of whorls than loops, 
but the females had more loops than whorls. 
"Males possess a slightly higher pattern intensity 
index ... than the females ... The male whorl- loop 
index also shows a higher value ... than of 
females... The low arch-whorl index of the Kadar 
nearly approaches the Australian aboriginal 
value" (Chakravarthi 1959:52-53). The Kadar are 
very near to Paniyan in PII, whorl-loop index and 
monomorphic hands. In palmar dermatoglyphics, 
the main lines formulae, ending of main lines, 
patterns of axial triradii, pattern on hypothener, 
Thenar/! interdigital and interdigitals were also 
given. Chakravarti (1959:67-70) is of the view 
that the enormous difference in loops and whorls 
... supports the ethnological difference between 
Andamanese and Kadar and in most of the der- 
matoglyphic characters, Semang are near to 
Kadar. He concludes that the dermatoglyphic 
patterns of having more whorls than loops and a 
ratio of 60:40 (W:L) is a common feature of 
Kadar, Semang, Aeta, Papuan and Pygmies of 
New Guinea. Intermixture is probably respon- 
sible for variations in the loop whorl ratio... 
These similarities along with other dermato- 
glyphic criteria are probably due to the basic 
Australoid element in all the above populations. 


The serological studies reveal that among 
Kadar, ‘B’ is high with moderate ‘A’ and ‘O’, 
which is different from Buchi’s opinion that 
Kerala tribes show large amount of O and 
moderate percentage of A and B. “It therefore 
shows the relative increase of the q gene from 
south to North and of the p gene in the reverse 
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direction. The increase of the q gene appears to 
be a recent phenomenon in South India, as is 
obvious from a few other studies" (Sarkar & 
Banerjee 1959:77). They added: This bears out 
our contention of some form of selection elimina- 
tion of the blood group gene.. The blood group 
enzymes, proteins, dermatoglyphical and other 
studies reveal nothing in particular, but refers to 
probable genetic make up vis a vis ethnic strain 
and the genetic heterogenity within the Kadar... 
the causes of intra tribal variation are manifold. 
Mating groups are confined within localized 
areas and the early wandering of these food 
gatherers have led them far and wide causing 
large territorial gaps in the tribes (p 76). 


Saha et al (1974:213) concluded that "for 
the Kadar there are genes which suggest, firstly 
that they have had interbreeding with neighbour- 
ing tribal groups, and secondly, that they have 
derived genes from non-tribal sources at some- 
time in the past". The variability among the Kadar 
data suggests further detailed family studies for 
mating pattern from different locales to answer 
various questions. — 


Racial Strain among Kadar. The Kadar data has 
been the basis of much of the debate regarding 
a "Negrito strain" in Peninsular India. After De 
Quatrafages assumed “the negrito substratum’, 
Keane (1896) and Dallas and Campbell suppor- 
ted it, while Callamand, Bell, Jagor and Koerbin 
opposed it. Bell exposed the "worthless nature 
of the evidence relied on by De Quatrafages" 
who had relied on the pictures of some "“mop- 


headed" Veddas photographed by Mon de la. 


Croix. Lapicque (1905) mentioned the primitive 
Negrito strain, but in 1906, opined that "In the 
mountains of Nilghirry and of Anemale ... short 
woolly haired savages whom one may consider, 
on the insufficient records available, as being 
Negrito. In reality, there is not in these moun- 
tains, nor probably in any other part of India, any 
evidence of a primitive race comparable in purity 
to the Andamanese or to other Negritoes. What 
one finds there is simply ... a cross bred popula- 
tion... In these groups the hair is usually frizzly 
and a few have hair which may even be called 
woolly..." (cf. Thurston 1909). Lapicque held that 
the occurrence of a few individuals, brachy- 
cephalic ... among the Kadars and the Pulayan 
would not necessarily prove the existence of a 
submerged Negrito strain" (cf. Mitra & Chatter- 
jee 1942). Turner’s (1905) craniological studies 
led him to discount a Negrito strain. Keane 
(1909), presenting the chronological order of 
arrival of various races in India, mentioned that 
a "submerged Negrito probably from Malaysia" 
were the first to arrive. 


The presence/absence of woolly hair was 
the main criterion for presuming a Negrito strain. 
The Sarasin brothers (1893) denied the presence 
of woolly hair in India. A similar opinion was 
expressed by Risley (1915) and Thurston (1909). 


Howells (1937) denied the existence of a Negrito 
strain because "... the one fact which weighs 
most strongly against the belief ... (is) their 
general dolichocephaly". Buxton (1925) sup- 
ported the negrito presence but was doubtful 
regarding a negrito strain. Guha (1928,1929) 
supported the negrito strain, as did Hutton 
(1986) and wrote: "The earliest inhabitants of the 
Indian Peninsula were probably Negroid in type 
and the Negrito, rapidly disappearing though he 
is, still survives in Andaman Islands... In the 
Kadars and the Uralis of the forest of the extreme 
south of India, occasional individuals with frizzly 
hair and low stature and negro-like features are 
very suggestive of survivals of the Negrito race. 
The theory of sucha negrito survival in Southern 
India, particularly among the Kadars, has several 
times been advanced, eg., by KT Preuss, Keane, 
Sergi and Haddon". He added that “it must be 
taken as now definitely established by Dr BS 
Guha..." Guha (cf. Hutton 1986:I-li) wrote: "It 
may therefore be presumed that the remnants of 
the Negrito race now found among the Semangs 
and the Andamanese, were much more widely 
spread at one time and extended well into the 
Indian continent - a few survivals being still seen 
in isolated pockets such as among the Kadars of 
Parambiculam and the Pullayans of the adjoining 
hills". Unfortunately, he neither published the full 
data nor the detailed analysis. 


Eickstedt (1933,1939) held that "genuine 
Negro frizzly hair ... naturally never has been 
found in South India. The problem probably 
could only arise because the distinguishing 
words spiral, woolly or frizzly, have been applied 
in a Vague manner". The mutation theory of wool- 
ly hair from wavy hair of the Veddas was postu- 
lated by Fischer (1932). Coon (1958a:38-39) 
recorded that Kadar and Pulayan are “essentially 
Negrito, ... Veddoid, Australoid, or in between?" 
He wrote that some of the Kadars are Negritos 
in skin colour, hair form, facial (features) and 
short stature; others with straight hair and taller 
stature are Australoid..." Sarkar (1954:75-76, 80) 
opined that "the Negrito racial strain on the basis 
of hair form alone cannot be so eloquently as- 
serted ... the sporadic cases of frizzly hair may 
not be Negritoid at all". lyer (1963) asserted that 
the skeletal remains so far unearthed do not bear 
any evidence of a Negrito race in Kerala. 


Sarkar led a party to study the issue, and 
published the results (Sarkar et al 1959) which 
showed that "the presence of frizzly hair among 
the Kadar is probably due to a recent Negro, not 
Negrito intermixture, is also obvious from the 
Negroid physical features met with among two 
individuals... The analysis of the present anthro- 
pometric data... reveals that the Kadar belong to 
the Veddoid or Australoid ethnic stock, like the 
Paniyan, the Kanikkar and others." Earlier, 
Sarkar (1954:209) had remarked that the "evolu- 
tion of the Australoid has occurred first while the 


Negrito appeared as a mutation from the 
Australoids. The woolly hair is a mutation from 
the wavy hair". But later he changed his view and 
proposed intermixture as a certain amount of 
Negro infiltration might have occurred in the 
coastal districts of the Deccan Peninsula (Sarkar 
et al 1959b:236). Saha et al (1974;215) con- 
cluded that "there is little to support the view that 
a proportion of Kadar show negritoid trait. On 
the contrary there is slender evidence that 
African Negro intermixture in the past could ac- 
count for the small proportion of persons 
manifesting Negroid trait". 


Sharma (1963:90) had remarked that “all 
the uncertainty about the constituent ethnic 
Strains of these and allied tribes exists, because 
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we have no fossils to confirm our claims... (The 
photographs) of Kadar type published by Coon 
in the Pennsylvania University Museum Bulletin 
(1958a, fig 7) which show that the kadar type is 
quite different from that of the Negroes, who 
have longer legs and shorter trunks... the limb 
and body proportion is more informative in as 
muchas it helps us in differentiating between the 
Negro and the Kadar limb proportion". 


The debate is a "non-issue” now. It is dif- 
ficult to reconstruct racial history accurately in 
the absence of fossil data. As Brace et al 
(1993:1) remarked, "An assessment of ‘race’ is 
as useless as it is impossible. Neither clines nor 
clusters alone suffice to deal with the biological 
nature of a widely distributed population”. 


TABLE I: ABO GROUP AMONG KADAR 


Si. Author 
No. 


1. Sarkar & Banerjee 1959 
2. Buchi 1961 
3. Hargrave 1963 


4. PK Series-Shah etc 1974 
5. KD Series-Shah etc 1974 
6. Saha etc 1974 

7. Macfartane (in lyer 1968) 


Total (pooled) 


Phenotype (%) Genotype 
A B AB q 


16.20 
18.67 
25.49 
18.83 
14.42 
16.40 
30.00 


18.53 


*. Calculated from Phenotype percentage frequency. 


37.32 ` 


36.75 
37.25 
30.59 
23.08 
26.46 

9.00 


37.72 


7.04 
5.42 
7.84 
8.24 
1.92 
4.76 
12.30 


6.01 


TABLE Il: HOMO & HETEROZYGOSITY AMONG KADAR 


2933 
2403 
2610 
.2163 
1341 
.1701 
.1136* 


.2236 








Author AA AO BB BO AB OO HOMO HETERO 
1. Sarkar & Bannerjee 0.0153 .1539  .0643 .3157 .0626 .3883  .4678 .5322 
2. Buchi 0.0167 .1628  .0577 3031 .0620 .3976 4720  .5279 
3. Hargrave 0.0342 .2049 .0681 .2892 .0965 .3070 .4093 .5906 
4. PKSeries (Saha etc) 0.0210 .1853 .0468 .2763 .0628 .4078 4756 .5244 
5. KDSeries (Do) 0.0073 .1333  .0180 .2093 .0229 .0692 6345 .3655 
6. Saha etc 0.0125 .1604 .0289 .2443 .0380 .5158  .5572 .4427 


TABLE lll: X? VALUES FOR INTER-SAMPLE VARIABILITY (KADAR) 
3 4 5 


12.7869* 
12.2477* 
21.4043* 

8.4273* 


1.1191 
1.4565 


4.8364 
3.6604 


3.7283 





* Significant. 
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KADAR LANGUAGE 


The Kadar who speak the Kada language 
are inhabitants primarily of the hills of Palghat 
and Trichur districts, Kerala. This tribe is not 
related to the Wayanadan Kadar, who speak a 
dialect of Malayalam. There are a few Kadar 
families in the adjacent forest of Tamil Nadu. The 
decreasing forest lands are forcing the Kadar to 
become increasingly dependent on the Govern- 
ment and the plains people for whom they work 
and from whom they buy rice and clothes. Today 
most of them make their homes on the fringes of 
the Reserve Forests near highways. They live 
thus on the frontiers between two worlds, the 
forests, home of their ancestors and civilization, 
and the ‘brave new world’. To feel at home in 
both cultures, they communicate in the lan- 
guages of both cultures; they speak both the 
Kada language, and Tamil/Malayaiam. The Kada 
children going to school learn either Tamil or 
Malayalam, depending upon whether the school 
is in Tamil Nadu or in Kerala. 


Phonology. Most of the vowels and consonants 
are as in Tamil. The short low back vowel a of 
Tamil and Malayalam tends to be replaced by the 
short, mid central vowel a, eg., avan = he, instead 
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of avan; tale = head, instead of tala in Malayalam 
/talai in Tamil. Kada also has a long rounded mid 
front vowel similar to the German umlaut 6, eg., 
koya = fawn (contrasting with the Malayalam 
near equivalent kéla man = barking deer), and 
koyvuta = to cry (the nearest equivalent in ar- 
chaic Malayalam being kéluka = to cry). 


Kada uses the apico-dental nasa! in word- 
initial position as in Malayalam, eg., natu = 
country, nallatu = good. The fronto-palatal nasal 
fis used word-initially as in Aan = |, and often 
with c medially, eg., aicu = five, maficu = dew, 
poranca = said. The dorso-velar nasal, ñ, occurs 
only medially as in manna = mango, tenha = 
coconut. The voiceless apico-alveolar sibilant, 
s, is found mostly in loan words, and the Kadar 
tend to substitute c for it. The voiceless retroflex 
sibilant s tends to merge into the glide y, eg., 
məsi > məyi = ink. The voiceless fronto-palatal 
sibilant $ tends to be replaced by s, eg., Sakti > 
Sakti = strength, sani > sani = Saturday. The 
guttural fricative h tends towards the stop k: 
meha > maka = big; ntho > nko = you. The 
voiced retroflex lateral / is used word initially as 
in jak = stand up! As in many tribal and other 
dialects, the voiced retroflex palatal retroflex / 
tends to be pronounced as y, eg., mila > maya 
= rain, kuli > kuyi = hole, palam > payam = fruit. 
The initial voiced back glide v generally becomes 
b: ba = va = come, bara = vara = line. The voiced 
front glide y is used word-initially, and sub- 
stitutes for j, eg., yoyippu = agreement, or for 
innovations like yayacca = vyalaicca = Thursday. 


There are only two genders, masculine and 
feminine, semantically and grammatically. Prefi- 
xes an or cattin indicate male, and pen or pita 
indicate female of animate species. There is no 
special morphological suffix to indicate gender, 
but under the influence of Malayalam, prono- 
minal suffixes are used in some words like tēvan 
= god and tévi = goddess. There are two num- 
bers, singular and plural without special suffixes. 
The cardinal numbers or indefinite numeral ad- 
jectives are used, eg., ori maniyon, rantu maniyan, 
tulam maniysn for one man, two men and many 
men respectively. Cases are formed by suffixes 
as in other Dravidian languages. Euphonic sounds 
are often added. 


There are three persons, two numbers, 
and, in the third person two genders. The first 
person plural inclusive is nam and the exclusive, 
nankal. The second person plural is not used in 
an honorific sense. The suffix -van is used for the 
reflexive pronouns. The demonstrative pronouns 
distinguish three degrees of spatial distance; 
atu, yitu and ufldvu for that, this and medial 
respectively, the plurals being avu, yivu, ullovu. 
There are only two interrogative pronouns. 


Adjectives play a major role in Kada. They 
are used attributively and predicatively. Negative 
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adjectives are formed by the use of i//ala, eg., 
cantum ilatta = not beautiful, ugly. The cardinal 
numerals are like in Malayalam except onru = 
One and munru = three. The ordinal numbers of 
Malayalam are seldom used. oru becomes ori; 
adverbial forms atyam = firstly, pinne = second- 
ly, antaru pinne = next to that, etc., are used. 


Verbs have inflectional endings only in 
relation to the second person, eg., yetuppate, 
while it is yetuppata for first and third, in the 
singular present tense; the distinction is carried 
to the other tenses also. The same form is used 
irrespective of number and gender. Kada gene- 
rally follows Malayalam in other verb mor- 
phologies, and in adverbial forms. The only pro- 
clitics are those derived from demonstrative 
pronouns. The enclitics are mostly as in Malaya- 
lam; the most prominent is the expletive an 
which is heard in almost every sentence. cari, 
-yikka, -an and ba are emphatic enclitics having 
meaning contextually. 


Vocabulary. The closest relationship is with 
Malayalam., but there are a number of words 
which seem to be peculiar to Kada: 


pirali tongue ban piracci dawn 
cucci breasts karvan sky 
kuntuk 6 heart cilan snail 

larri flesh parappal shadow 
ulld that kanaru wart 

lak tostand ~~ yirakal wing 

tūvi chid tankina pregnant 
manivu star parivu disease 
ala@ppu language penkari comb 
kavala hill top peruk to burn 
turala lungs bila to whistle 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Zacharias Thundiyil 1975: "The Lan- 
guage of the Kadars", IJDL Vol.1V No.2 pp 229-246. 
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The Kalanadi are found in the south- 
western portions of the Wayanad district, Kerala. 
They speak a dialect of Malayalam. Their tradi- 
tional occupation is the tirakettal (“devil dance’), 
including fire-walking. Today, most of them are 
settled agriculturists. Damodaran (1974) iden- 
tified them as "Kanaladi"-s, on the ground that it 
is derived from kanalattam meaning fire-walking. 
But Stephen Fuchs (1973:281) categorized them 
as “Kalanadi"-s and observed: 


“The Kalfanadis (less than 400) are inhabitants of the Calicut 
district (and) are now also mainly agricultural labourers in the 
estates near their habitats. In former times, they were famous 
for their fire walking. They perform dances in which they 
represent various gods. They bury their dead in niche graves. 
Their headmen are, however, cremated”. 


lyer LAK (1968) also accepted the ethnonym 
"Kalanadi” and recorded that they claimed to be 
autochones in Kerala, but are "said to be" a 
Mediterranean tribe forced to take refuge in the 
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hills. In view of the agreement between Fuchs 
and lyer, this version has been accepted. 
Though they had been recognized as a Tribe by 
the Enquiry Committee appointed by the 
erstwhile Madras Government in 1948, they are 
listed in the Kerala State as an "Other Eligible 
Community". They are light to dark brown in com- 
plexion and have curly hairs. They speak Malaya- 
lam with a peculiar intonation. The population is 
not known, as the Census has not enumerated 
them separately. 
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The Kalanadi houses are generally located 
on top of hillocks; they are built on high mud 
foundations, with strong doors, mud walls, and 
small openings for ventilation. In all their settle- 
ments, they have shrines (deva pura) in which 
they have installed idols representing their deities, 
and sacred articles preserved by the community; 
they light lamps regularly in these shrines. Im- 
portant rituals are also performed in each hut by 
the families concerned. 


The men wear a dhoti as a loin cloth, in the 
Malayali style. They allow the hair to grow, and 
tie it in a knot on the side of the head. They also 
wear rings and ear-rings. The women wear along 
cloth knotted over the right shoulder. They like 
to wear glass and metal bangles, nose-rings and 
ear-rings. 


They were formerly hunters, but now they 
subsist on farm labour. Some of them cultivate 
their own lands; some rear cattle and derive an 
income from the milk and milk producis. They 
are well known for the theyyamkettal, viz., dress- 
ing up and performing “devil dances" repre- 
senting various village deities during annual 
ceremonies, at patrons’ homes and temples. 
They also used to conduct fire-walking over glow- 
ing embers (kanal), but this ritual has gone out 
of vogue. 


There are no separate clans and the com- 
munity is endogamous. Each settlement has a 
Muppan (neadman) who is respected and obeyed. 
He is usually consulted before arranging a mar- 
riage, concluding important contracts, and 
before venturing out on a new enterprise. In 
some settlements, the headman also plays the 
role of a pujari (priest). The community may pay 
him token fees or make small contributions for 
the maintenance of his family. They are patrilineal. 
Marriages are usually of the "arranged" type. 
Polygamy and sororate are permitted, but not 
levirate. Both the husband and the wife are free 
to divorce and to remarry. Women who have had 
adulterous relations with men of polluting castes 
are outcaste, and never taken back. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Delivery takes place in a 
separate hut, built for the purpose; the mother 
and child continue there till the end of the pollu- 
tion period of 30 days. Sometimes, a Paniya 
(Scheduled Tribe) woman is engaged to look after 
the mother and child. The naming takes place 
during the pollution period, ie., on the 7th day. 


At menarche, a Kalanadi girl is segregated 
in a separate hut for three days, after which she 
returns home after a dip bath, and a visit to the 
nearest temple. Marriages are generally ar- 
ranged by the parents after the girl has attained 
puberty. On a selected day, the bride and groom, 
accompanied by their parents and relatives, visit 
a temple; they bathe, perform oblations and 
return to the groom’s hut, where the couple 
stand on a mat. The headman places the tali 
round the bride’s neck, and the groom ties it. The 
tali consists of a circular metal piece (lyer 
1968:98). 


They bury the dead body, if the deceased 
is below 25 years of age. Even in other cases, 
they may prefer this method of disposal if the 
bereaved family cannot afford the cost of crema- 
tion. However, when a headman dies, his body 
is cremated. 


The grave is dug deep, and a cell is formed 
on one side of it, at the bottom. [nto this, the 
body is pushed with the head to the south. This 
arrangement prevents loose earth from falling on 
the face of the corpse, as it is placed with the 
face up. Even inthe case of cremation, the bones 
are collected and buried in a pit dug close to the 
place of cremation. The tali worn by a deceased 


married woman, and the ornaments (if they are 
inexpensive) are usually buried with her. The 
ceremonies are impressive and solemn. A stone 
is placed on top of the place where the body (or 
the bones in the case of cremation) have been 
buried, to mark the site. Pollution lasts for seven 
days; on the 8th, after bathing, the mourners 
perform obsequies at the temple; then there is a 
feast. Every year, on a day set apart for this 
observance, they pray for the dead; they believe 
in the existence of the soul, and its rebirth. 


Religion. They believe they are Hindus, and wor- 
ship the Hindu deities of the locality. They have 
a rich collection of folk songs and dances, and 
firmly believe that the best way of pleasing the 
Supernatural is by song and dance. They have an 
interesting collection of idols and shields, which 
they use during their ritual dancing, and which 
they are proud of showing to visitors. The tapol- 
lan kali, a dance performed by the women, is 
charming and depicts the might and power of the 
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Goddess Bhadrakali, their favourite deity. Some 
Kalanadi men are considered by the people of 
the locality to be expert in black magic; the 
practitioners claim it is very effective. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Damodaran, NP, 1974: Adivasikalute 
Keralam (Malayalam, place of publication not clear); 
Fuchs, Stephen, 1973: The Aboriginal Tribes of India, 
McMillan, India; Iyer, LAK, 1968: The Social History of 
Kerala, Book Centre Publications, Madras; Luiz, AAD, 
1962: Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, 
New Delhi. 
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Kanikkar, popularly known as Kani, are 
found in extreme South India, around the Agas- 
tyakutam and Mahendragiri peaks of the Western 
Ghats in the Thiruvananthapuram and Kollam 
districts of Kerala, as well as in the adjacent 
areas of Tamil Nadu. In Kerala, their main 
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concentrations are in the Nedumangad Taluk. ` 


Their region has been penetrated by non-tribal 
populations at different times, and now, they are 
mostly confined to the Reserve Forest areas and 
their margins. The reservoir of the Neyyar Irriga- 
tion Project cuts through their homeland; those 
on the eastern side are more "isolated" and live 
in thicker forests than the others. Kanis are 
generally known for their straightforwardness, 
honesty and truthfulness. 


Legend has it that they were called “Kanik- 
kar" by the Puranic sage Agastya, signifying 
"hereditary proprietor of the land" (Iyer LAK 
1937:1,2-3). They are sometimes called in Tamil 
as Malai Arasar or Malai Arayan, though there is 
another distinct tribal community in Kerala known 
by that name. Sebastian (1990:161) interprets 
the word as Kani = land, and karan = owner. He 
adds a note according to which the name was 
believed by the Kani people to have been im- 
posed upon them with the intention of down- 
grading them. The word does not occur in any of 
their traditional chants, except a hunting song in 
which cremation and sathy (the immolation of 
widows on their husbands’ funeral pyre) are 
described, showing that it is very recent. Accord- 
ing to a story prevalent among them, they are 
believed to be the descendants of two hill kings, 
Veerappan and Sithangan, who migrated from 
the Pandya land beyond the Agastyakutam 
mountains under pressure from a superior force 
(Nagam Aiya 1989:11,408). 


Sebastian provided a transcription of what 
he claims is a grant given by Marthandavarma of 
Travancore on the 3rd of Margazhi 918 Malayalam 
Era (corresponding to 1743 AD). It is in favour of 
Meenathukaniyil Velan, Parappan, Mallan and 
several other *Kanikkar", and acknowledged that 
they had protected the king for four days when 
he was fleeing from his enemies. He granted 
large tracts of lands, clearly demarcating the 
boundaries, free of ail taxes, and specifies that 
the lands shall be enjoyed by them in matrilineal 
succession “as long as the sun and the moon 
last". 


Population and language. In the 1901 Census, 
there were 4,139 Kanis, including those in the 
taluks which became part of Tamil Nadu in 1956. 
In 1971, their numbers in Kerala had increased 
to 11,879, declined slightly to 11,362 according 
to a survey (Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Thiruvananthapuram, 1978) and again rose to 
12,549 in 1981. At this count, 5644 were male 
and 5905 female. There were 3698 Kanikkar in 
Tamil Nadu. Their spoken language exhibits fea- 
tures both of Malayalam and of Tamil, and the 
Kanis call it malampasha or the "language of the 
Hills". They had a system of communications 
based on tying of knots in specific ways; eg., they 
used a knot called pathayakettu for conveying 
happy news, and mukkumpara kettu, to signify 
hostility (Sebastian 1990:153). : 


Habitat. The altitude varies from 90 meters to 700 
meters and the region is characterised by 
wooded hills and valleys radiating from the Agas- 
tyakutam peak (above 2400 meters) and the 
nearby Mahendragiri (2200 meters) above MSL. 
The Paraliar, the Kothayar, the Neyyar, the 
Karamanayar, the Vamanapuram and the Kallar 
are the rivers, flowing from east to south west. 
The climate is hot and humid in the plains, with 
low variation (20 degrees to 33 degrees Celsius) 
throughout the year. In the upper hills, the temp- 
erature is much cooler, and may touch 16 degrees 
Celsius in January. The mean annual rainfall is 
about 3000 mm with the heaviest precipitation in 
the South West Monsoon (May-July), and the rest 
in the NE (October-November). 


Flora & Fauna. The forests fall in the wet semi 
evergreen and southern moist deciduous types. 
Important tree species are karimaruthu (Ter- 
minalia tomentosa), velfamaruth (T. paniculata), 
chadachi (Grewia tilliaefolia), poovam (Schlei- 
chera spp.), anjili (Artocarpus hirsuta), jack (A. 
integrifolia), venteak (Lagerstroemia lanceo- 
lata), venga (Pterocarpus marsupium), etc. Of 
commercial importance are eetti (Dalbergia 
latifolia), teak (Tectona grandis), etc. mula (Bam- 
busa arundinacea) and eera (Ochlandra reedii) 
are important raw materials for the traditional 
basket and mat weaving industries, and nowalso 
for newsprint, rayon and chemical industries. 


Elephants, wild pigs, porcupines, wild 
dogs, leopards, wild cats, the gaur or Indian 
bison, sambhar (Rusa unicolor}, various other 
deers, are all found. Among the rare and en- 
dangered are the slender loris and the Malabar 
Giant Squirrel. More than 60 species of birds 
including black eagle, emerald dove, black winged 
kites, are found. The Neyyar Reservoir has been 
stocked with crocodiles, which have multiplied 
and now pose a threat to the Kanis and their 
livestock. The area has been proposed to be 
reserved as a Biological Park. 


Bio-anthropological data. They are short in stat- 
ure and brown to black in complexion. The hair 
is black and wavy. The head is long. The forehead 
is receding and the brow ridges prominent. They 
have prognathous jaws and receding chins. The 
nose is short and flat (lyer LAK 1937:1,76; Sebas- 
tian 1990:18). Buchi considered them to be typi- 
cal representatives of the Malids closely similar 
to the Australoids; he found the frequency of Gene 
Ato be 11.7%, B: 6.8%, R1: 69% and r: 19%, M:79% 
and se:72% under various serogenetic group- 
ings. He opined that the blood gene distribution 
put them closest to the Caucasoids (cf. Singh KS 
(Ed) 1995:11,461). 


Material Culture: Settlement & House types. 
Their settlements are called kanipat and are near 
the water sources. The number of households in 
each varies from 10 to 40. In some, the houses 
are in a row close to one another, but in others, 


they are scattered. Bamboo and reed are the 
chief building materials. The plinth is slightly 
raised, and the floor generally rectangular. A 
long open verandah in the front is a special 
feature. Mud half walls are topped by thatched 
reeds or bamboo splits to form the sides and 
partitions. The main room may be partitioned 
into two or three chambers. Two doors are 
provided in front, and one behind. There are no 
windows. The doors are of flattened bamboo 
splits. The thatching is of thickly packed layers 
of the leaves of the reed Ochlandra spp. The fire 
place is in the main room, and the smoke preser- 
ves the building materials for three or four years, 
besides keeping off the mosquitoes. Usually, a 
small hut is put up as an outhouse, to serve as 
an isolation shed for women in their periods; this 
continues to be a feature even in the case of 
newly built houses (Sebastian 1990: pic op- 
posite 141). 
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In the past, they used to be nomadic and 
put up only temporary huts, but nowadays, they 
have been forced to settle down and rethatch or 
rebuild their huts once in 3 or 4 years. However, 
some of the newly built houses of the Kanis living 
in the periphery of the forest and near non-tribal 
concentrations are built of permanent materials, 
and adorned with whitewash and paintings. The 
Government have built a number of "type-design” 
houses for them which have been accepted. 
They generally keep their huts neat and the sur- 
roundings tidy. 


Earlier, they used to build huts on the 
branches of tall trees with bamboo and reeds. 
These were called anamadam-s. A bamboo lad- 
der was used to climb to them (lyer 1937:1,9). 
Nowadays, a few in the interior forest continue 
to construct such tree houses during the agricul- 
tural season, to drive away wild animals from 
their crops. 


Bachelor Hall. \yer (1937:1,9) reported that there 
were bachelors’ dormitories in every settlement. 
The boys spent nights there, going home only for 
their meals. Admission was restricted to males, 
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it being a taboo for the females. An elderly man 
Supervised it; male visitors from other settle- 
ments were also received there. An unoccupied 


“hut in the charge of an elderly lady served as the 


counterpart for the unmarried girls. Female 
visitors from other settlements were received 
there. Nowadays, there is no trace of such in- 
stitutions. 


Household articles. They used mud pots for cook- 
ing. Ladles were made by inserting handles into 
coconut shells. The shell of chalanga kaya (a 
fruit) was pierced through with a reed, and used 
as a spoon (chalanga thavi). Bamboo tubes and 
baskets of varying size and shape were used as 
storages. poonipetti is a basket which they 
Suspend on their backs when they go to the 
forest to carry the produce collected. They would 
carry stones in a wicker box (ka//upetti) for use as 
pellets, and would keep their betel leaves, tobac- 
co, arecanuts etc., ina small round basket called 
veetathatte. Sieves and winnowing fans are com- 
monly used. Nowadays, utensils made of brass 
and aluminum, stainless steel, glass, etc., are 
replacing the indigenous articles (lyer LAK 
1937:1,10; Sasikumar 1994:fieldwork). 


Mats are for sitting and sleeping. They 
fashion benches and desks out of flattened bam- 
boo splits placed on bamboo uprights. Each 
household has a mortar, an X-shaped stump of 
hardwood with a hollow at one end and a pestle, 
a meter or two long piece of hard and heavy 
wood with a metal ring at one end. The rotary 
grinding stone is also used. Sasikumar (1994) 
found that even in the interior settlements, Kanis 
have transistor radios, wrist watches and wall 
clocks. Television sets working on solar energy 
have been supplied by government and other 
agencies. l 


Tools & Implements. For clearing the jungle, 
they use a bili hook (vakkathi), and a sickle for 
weeding and harvesting, an axe for felling trees. 
The main implement used for shifting cultivation 
(podu or punam) is a L-shaped wooden spade 
called thottakambu (lyer LAK 1937:1,57), the 
handle of wood and the tip, iron. They use ambu 
(arrow) and villu (bow) to catch fish, and thettadi 
and chūndu villu (pellet bows) for small animals 
and birds. The use of bow and a variety of arrows 
for hunting larger animals has been severely put 
down by the Forest Department. They fish by 
using a trap made of bamboo splits (kudu) (Sasi 
kumar 1994). 


Musical Instrument. The kokra is their musical 
instrument. It is a tube about 23 cm long made 
of sheet iron, serrating at the joining and the 
opposite side. The player holds it in the left hand 
and draws an iron pin over the serrated edges to 
and fro quickly, producing a rasping musical 
note. It is used to accompany the recital at the 
chattu or religious functions of the tribe. They 
use no other musical instruments (lyer LAK 
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1937:1,68). Sasikumar (1994) found that the 
kokra is still the only musical instrument used 
during the ritual chanting. 





Kokra 


Dress & Ornaments. Inthe past, they used a bark 
cloth called maravuritholu, made from the inside 
bark of the log of the arangil ayani (Antiaris 
toxicana) tree by beating it with an iron weight, 
to cover their genitals. They still use it as a mat 
for sitting on during the chattu rites. Men wear a 
small strip of cloth suspended from a string 
round the waist, to cover the genitals; the style 
is called mundar. Sasikumar (1994) could see 
some Kanis wearing only mundar in the interior 
settlements. Women wear a piece of cloth round 
their waist, reaching down to just above the 
knee, and another piece to cover the breasts. 
More generally, the men wear coloured dhoties 
(Iungy-s), and shirts when they go out. and 
women, mundu (long cloth round the waist), 
bodices and blouses. Children and youngsters 
adopt the dress style of the plains people. Men 
and women wear slippers and other types of 
footwear. 


Traditionally, men wore ear rings of gold or 
silver. Women wore bracelets of iron or brass, 
and "countless strings of red and black beads" 
called choppen kallu and karuppen kallu respec- 
tively, around their necks (lyer 1937:1,65). A sil- 
ver ornament is worn on the left nostril. Finger 
rings are worn. A minnu on a black thread is the 
sign of married status of ladies. Some have 
started using cosmetics like talcum powders, 
creams, toilet soaps, shaving creams, etc. Both 
men and women used to grow their hair long in 
the past, the men keeping it in a knot in the front 
of the head when young, and after maturity, at 
the back. Only those who were entitled to tie the 
knot at the back had the right to smoke and chew 
betel nuts and leaves (Sebastian 1990:23). A 
bamboo comb called cheep was used; there 
were two types, one smaller with six teeth, and 
the other longer with only three. The former was 
used by the men, and the latter by the girls. 
Nowadays, men crop their hair short; women 
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adorn it with ribbons, hairpins, flowers and 
whatever takes their fancy (Sasikumar 1994). 


Tattooing. Both the sexes carry tattoo marks. In 
some areas like Kallar, Aryanad, Kottur, etc., 
tattooing was done by the Kanis themselves. In 
Palode, it was done by members of the Kurava 
caste. For men, the circular forms were used, 
and for women, the half moon shape and dots. 
The skin was pricked by means of a needle ora 
long thorn of the citrus plants. Blood would flow 
and the pain was severe. Charcoal powder from 
the burnt coconut shells mixed with breast milk 
was applied over the pricks. Tattooing was con- 
sidered to enhance personal beauty (lyer LAK 
1937:1,65-66). 


Fire Making. They traditionally used the chak- 
kumukki to make fire. It was a small bamboo tube 
filled with the floss of caryota urens. A piece of 
flint was held near the mouth of the tube and 
struck with a steel piece, producing sparks 
which ignite the floss. Another device was the 
"fire drill’ in which a peg of bamboo is inserted 
into a reed piece and rapidly revolved on another 
piece of some wood. In a few minutes, because 
of the friction, smoke would arise and then fire, 
which was caught in a tinder contained in a small 
joint of bamboo, where it can be easily preserved 
and transported (Mateer 1971:65). Nowadays 
even those living in the interior forests use safety 
matches. The chakkumukki is still kept as a 
curiosity. 


Food. Rice and tapioca are the staples. Tapioca 
is boiled with salt, and with black tea, forms the 
midday meal. Vegetables like green plantains, 
cucumber, pumpkin, brinjal, etc., are grown in 
kitchen plots and taken when available. Roots 
and tubers (kavala, nara, nura, neduvan, etc., 
mostly Diascorea spp.), collected from the for- 
est, are the mainstay during lean seasons. The 
flesh of sambhar, pigs, bison, black monkey, 
squirrel, bear, etc., are taken whenever avail- 
able. They do not eat the flesh of elephants, 
tigers and jackals. They roast termites for eating. 
The flesh of birds like pigeons, jungle fowl, etc., 
are relished. Fish and crab are delicacies. Honey 
is collected and consumed in large quantities. 


Both men and women cultivate the chewing 
habit from young age. Wild tobacco is smoked 
after rolling it in kuva leaves, now replaced by 
bidis and cigars. Most of the men drink country 
distilled arrack. The Kanikkar near Nedumangad 
avoided milk in the past (lyer LAK 1937:1,63), but 
now do not have any objection to it. 


Economic Activities. In the past, Kani livelihood 
was totally forest based. Shifting cultivation and 
collection of Minor Forest Produce, hunting and 
fishing, were their economic activities for sur- 
vival and for obtaining a surplus for exchange 
and trade. 


Agriculture. They were migratory agriculturists. 
As the result of restrictions imposed by the 
Forest Department on punam (slash and burn 
cultivation), they were forced to take up settled 
cultivation. In punam, individual property was 
not recognized. They had a rotation of two years 
of cultivation followed by a fallow of three years. 
They would start clearing the jungle on a Friday 
in Vrischigom (Nov-December) and complete it 
by the end of Dhanu (Dec-January). The cleared 
area would be in a compact block, and would be 
divided among the families by the headman. A 
large family would get more land than a small 
one. All the work on the lands retained by the 
headman would be done for him by the rest. The 
debris is burnt in Kumbhom (Feb-March). In 
Meenom (Mar-April), they scratched the land 
with a thottakambu (L-shaped wooden hoe) and 
broadcast paddy seeds. Weeding was done 
twice and harvest would be ready by Chingom 
(Aug-September). The threshed paddy would be 
stored in big bundles covered with kuva leaves 
(Iyer LAK 1937:1,56-57). 


Now, they have to practice permanent cul- 
tivation; many raise two crops a year inthe lands 
which they can cultivate, demarcated by the 
Forest Department by stone blocks (janda). 
They maintain the fertility of the soil by applying 
green manure. The Mammatty (hoe) is the main 
implement. The paddy crops are harvested in 
Chingom and Makarom (Jan-February). Wild 
animals especially elephants and wild pigs cause 
damage to their crops, as they are protected inthe 
forests. They used twigs called viralikambu to 
drive the animals; they believe that the human 
scent retained in these twigs would drive the 
animals away (Sasikumar 1994). 


Tapioca (Manihot utilisima) is the other 
important staple. The stumps are planted in 
Kumbhom, Meenom and Medom (Feb-May), and 
the tubers are ready for harvest in Vrischigom. 
Thena (Setaria italica), sakkaravalli (Ipomea 
batata), cholom (Andropogon sorghum), manjal 
(Curcuma longa), and a variety of plantains and 
vegetabies are the other produce raised by them. 
Nowadays, they have taken up horticultural and 
high value crops like rubber, arecanuts, coconuts, 
coffee, etc. 


Livestock. They keep cows, bullocks, goats and 
poultry. The milk is genetally consumed by the 
families themselves. In some settlements (eg., 
Mottamood, Chembikunnu, etc.,) they rear pigs. 
A few have started rabbit rearing. Sericulture has 
been started in some settlements as an ex- 
perimental measure by the Government. 


Hunting. They go in groups of 10 to 15 after 
propitiating the hill deities. They chase, encircle 
the animal and shoot it with their bows and ar- 
rows. Because of the restricions, they now use 
pellet bows (thettadi or chdndu villu). They are 
experts in making and using guns which they 
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keep and use surreptitiously. The first animal 
bagged is roasted on a fire at the spot and of- 
fered to the deities, after which it is divided 
equally among the families in the settlement 
(Sebastian 1990:75-76). Some informants told 
Sasikumar (1994) that, even though hunting is 
restricted by the Department, they still engage 
in it with or without the knowledge of the Depart- 
ment. 


Fishing. Fishing in the streams in the region is 
restricted under the Rules. The fish in Neyyar 
Reservoir is the "property" of the Fisheries 
Department. But Kanis continue to fish. Different 
devices are used. Arod and line with earthworms 
as the bait is the most common. A trap (kidu) is 
also used. It is cylindrical, made of thin bamboo 
splits tapering at one end. At the other, a valve 
like aperture is formed. It is placed with the valve 
against the current; fish which get in cannot get 
out. Poisoning stagnant waters is another method; 
they use the juice of the bark of Acassia intsia 
as the poison. The fish float on the surface and 
are collected. Another method is to keep a bright 
light on the bank of a stream. Big fish are at- 
tracted and jump to the surface, when they are 
shot with a bow and an arrow shaped like a 
harpoon and then gaffed with bill hooks. Surplus 
catches are preserved after drying. After the in- 
troduction of crocodiles in the Reservoir, their 
fishing operations have become hazardous be- 
cause of attacks from the saurians. 


Collection of MFP. The main item is honey, 
which they call "vandu" or "kamandi". The season 
is Medam and Edavam (Jan-March) when Sal- 
malia malabarica and other flowering trees are 
in blaom. They distinguish three varieties, chiru 
then, perun then and todu then. They go in 
groups until one spots a hive, and whistles twice. 
They use a bamboo ladder to reach the hive. The 
bees are smoked out; the combs collected ina 
basket which is then lowered. The comb is later 
squeezed, the honey being collected in a bam- 
boo internode called then kombu. If the expedi- 
tion in the night, they apply a paste of chenthi 
kizhangu (a tuber) on their body to repel the 
bees. If the combs are found in clefts of rocks, 
they use rope ladders "several hundred feet 
long", which they tie to a tree at the top of the 
precipice. One of them climbs down it and smokes 
the bees out, collects the comb in a basket and 
returns. Sometimes, he may be severely stung, 
in which case muluvalli leaves are boiled in 
water and used for a bath as weli as a drink {lyer 
LAK 1937:1,60-61). 


The Forest Department and the contrac- 
tors under it used to employ them for the collec- 
tion of items like wild cardamoms, dammer 
(kuntharikkam), wax, wild ginger, elephant tusks, 
etc., for which they used to be paid a small 
amount called kudivaram or kudivila (lyer LAK 
1937:1,61). Nowadays, they make over these 


. items to the Girijan Service Cooperative Society. 
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Besides these items, they also collect roots and 
fruits, different kinds of leaves and flowers for 
their own use. 


Basketry. Some of them are experts in basketry, 
making mats and baskets in various shapes and 
sizes for various uses. These are generally 
reserved for their own use, and not for sale. 
Scarcity of reeds and bamboos had become a 
serious difficulty as early as 1937 (cf. lyer LAK 
1937:1,62), and is worse now. 


Other Occupations. Several eke out a living as 
coolies (unskilled labour) in plantations, felling 
trees and cutting bamboos for forest contrac- 
tors. Some who are educated have got jobs 
under the Central and the State Governments in 
the Railways, Banks, schools and other estab- 
lishments (Sasikumar 1994). 


According to the 1981 Census, "workers" 
constitute 32.86%; of them, 49.55% are cul- 
tivators, 35.40%, agricultural labourers, 1.49% 
engaged in forestry, fishing, hunting etc., and 
the rest, in “other occupations". 


Political Organization. The kanipat (settlement) 
is the basic unit of social, economic, political 
and religious organization. Each is headed bya 
Muttukani who enjoyed great powers. The post 
is hereditary; the eldest nephew succeeds on his 
uncile’s demise. The council consists of all the 
male elders of the settlement, and is convened 
at a special building called chavadi or pattapura 
or vettathipura, near the house of the Muttukani. 
The Vilikani is the headman’s assistant. In some 
areas he is known as muthalper. He is elected 
from among the elders of the settlement. 


Next in the hierarchy is the Pilathy, the 
magician cum medicine man. He has the power 
of knowledge of medicine and magic, which 
comes to him not formally by training but in 
dreams. Each Plathy has a few disciples; one of 
them succeeds him. The Plathy has two assis- 
tants, Mithavan or kidipadi, who are elected to 
these posts. 


Next is the Munnan (= third ranking per- 
son). His main duties are to find out and bring 
culprits before the council and to enforce the 
punishments awarded. In some settlements, 
there may be more than one Munnan. They are 
elected by the members of the tribal council of 
the settlement (Sebastian 1990:57-58). 


The council, headed by the Mattukani, can 
decide on punishments after trial. Different 
punishments are imposed according to the 
seriousness of the offence. Fines, eating of por- 
ridge which has been spat out by others, cane 
lashes, dipping of the hand in boiling oil, etc., 
were some of the punishments. In the past, if a 
man was found guilty of adultery, he was beaten 
after his hands were tied together; a fine was 
also imposed. He had to present betel leaves 
and nuts and provide a feast for all the members. 
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In Vidura, Aryanad and Kallar, he was given 101 
lashes with a tamarind twig and made to bathe 
with 101 potfuls of water, after which arrack 
(country liquor) was poured over him for addi- 
tional purification. Later, the punishment was 
reduced to one lashing with 101 twigs. In 
Kulathupuzha, adulterers would be tied to a tree 
with head downwards while straw and chillies 
were burnt on the ground below his head, and 
given 25 lashes on the buttocks. The guilty woman 
would be punished with 15 lashes by her Macham- 
bi (father’s sister’s son); he had to marry her later, 
even if he had another wife, in which case the 
first wife had to be satisfied with the punishment 
imposed on the guilty woman and agreed that 
she was free from guilt. Caning was the punish- 
ment imposed for assaults. Fines were imposed 
for telling lies (lyer LAK 1937:1,32). 


Social Organization. They have subdivisions 
known as illam, named after mountains, places, 
etc. Kanis of Kulathupuzha area living in the 
hamlets of Cherukara, Villimala, Madathara, 
Arippa, etc., are divided into two exogamous 
groups, the Muttillam and the Menillam. Mar- 
riage within the group is prohibited. The origin is 
related to the finding of the carcass of an 
elephant - he who saw the haunches and the hind 
quarters became the founder of the Muttillam 
(Mūttu = haunches, illam = clan) and he who 
saw the trunk, of the Menillam. In Palode area, 
there are four clans, viz., Muatillam, Menillarn, 
Kayillam and Palillam. The first two are con- 
sidered superior; members do not interdine or 
intermarry with those of the other two: They were 
not even invited to their functions (lyer 
1937:1,12-13). South of the Kothayar, two 
divisions or phratries are found, each subdivided 
into five clans. Five are endogamous and the 
others are exogamous. The endogamous illam-s 
are known as Machambi (= brother-in-law); the 
exogamous, Annan-thambi (= brother) illam-s 
(Thurston 1975:II!, 167-189). There are different 
stories about the origin of these various divisions 
and subdivisions, interestingly all of them re- 
lated to the finding of the carcass of an elephant. 
Marriages between Kanikkar living south of the 
Kothayar and those living to the north of it are 
prohibited. Descent is reckoned in the female 
line. Aman’s children belong to the clan of their 
mother. The clan membership of a girl is not 
changed after her marriage. A man’s property 
descends equally among his sons and nephews. 
lf he has no sons, the property goes to his 
nephews; if he has no nephews, to the niece; if 
no niece, to his brothers and sisters; but never 
to his wife and daughters (Iyer LAK 1937:!,27). 


The Institution of Marriage. Marriage outside the 
tribe is prohibited. They also practice phratry 
and clan exogamy. Monogamy is the rule but 
cases of polygyny are reported. There is no in- 
stance of polyandry. Should a man’s first wife 
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prove to be sterile, he is permitted to marry her 
sister. Marriage with deceased elder brother's 
wife, or with deceased younger brother's wife 
(senior and junior levirate) are permitted, but 
with abridged ceremonies. They prefer cross 
cousin marriages, especially with matrilateral 
cross cousin. Marriages with fathers sisters 
daughter are also permitted. Parallel cousin mar- 
riage and uncle-niece marriages are prohibited. 
They have strong antipathy towards adultery and 
incest. Iyer LAK (1937:1,23) reported an excep- 
tional case of brother-sister marriage. They 
belonged to Muttillam. They escaped punishment 
and had a son. But the headman of the settlement 
informed lyer that they would be punished at the 
time of the son’s marriage, and that a man of the 
Menillam had to claim the boy as his son, if the 
boy were to get a mate. 


Divorce is allowed; the major reason is 
incompatibility between the partners. The matter 
is taken before the headman who discusses the 
matter with them and their parents. Only if all 
efforts at reconciliation fail is the divorce al- 
lowed. The wife takes away all the property 
which she brought with her or earned sub- 
sequently (lyer 1937:1,24). Bride price is pay- 
able. Recently a case of payment of dowry was 
reported; the parents of a girl had to pay Rupees 
two thousand and 24 grams of gold to their 
proposed son-in-law who was working with a 
Government Department on a contract basis 
(Sasikumar 1994). 


Family & Kinship. The norm is the nuclear family 
consisting of husband, wife and their unmarried 
children. Husband and wife enjoy equal status 
and shoulder equal responsibilities. After the 
death of a man, his properties are divided equal- 
ly among his sons and nephews. The house will 
go to the nephew. The widow and her children 
join her brother. If a man has no children, he 
adopts his nephew or his niece - the latter is 
preferred because her progeny will belong to his 
own clan. In cases of adoption, all the property 
goes to the adopted children (lyer LAK 1937:1,28). 


The kinship system is of the classificatory 
type prevalent in matrilineal Dravidian com- 
munities. The same terms are used for address- 
ing relatives of the same generation and sex. The 
same terms denote mother’s brother and father 
in law; the term for father’s sister is the same as 
for mother in law. This indicates the existence of 
bilateral cross cousin marriages. 


Life Cycle Rituals. |yer LAK (1937:1) contains a 
detailed description of Kanikkar life cycle rituals. 
A more recent report (Sebastian 1990) reveals 
that many of them are still in vogue, though with 
some changes. 


Pregnancy rites. A ceremony called vayathu 
pongal, also Known as tudichat, theevala chat, 
vayattu chat, etc., is observed on the seventh 
month of pregnancy. Rice is cooked in seven 
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pots, on seven hearths. The cooked rice is par- 
taken by the woman and all other women present. 
During pregnancy, the flesh of porcupines is 
avoided, for fear that it would make the delivery 
painful (Sebastian 1990:128-129). 


Child Birth. Delivery takes place in a shed con- 
structed for the purpose. An elderly experienced 
lady is the midwife. In the case of difficult delivery, 
the midwife applies oil on the forehead and body 
of the woman in labour (lyer LAK 1937:1,25). All 
the males leave the house and have to stay with 
neighbours or relatives. If the newborn is a boy, 
the Plathy will strike the ground with the pseudo- 
stem of a plantain to announce the birth and the 
women will set up a loud ululation; if it is a girl, 
there is no beating of the ground with the plan- 
tain stem (Sebastian 1990:128-129). The hus- 
band is allowed to go near the seclusion hut only 
after 10 days. He is also not allowed to work in 
the jungle. On the 10th day, there is a feast after 
the Plathy performs pujas and offers rice to the 
family deities. Pollution lasts for 16 days though 
in some places it is only for seven days. The 
purificatory bath marks the end of pollution (lyer 
LAK 1937:1,25; Sebastian 1990:128-129). The 
Current trend is for taking the women to the 
hospitals for delivery. 
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A Kanikkar mother and her children 


Naming. The baby is named on the 28th day. A 
boy is usually named after his uncle or maternal 
grand father; a girl, after her maternal aunt or 
maternal grand mother. Mallan, Mathan, Aiyap- 
pan, Vattiyan, Eachen, etc., are some of the 
traditional male names, while Kanni, Echamma, 
Thirumala, Kali, Chakki, Parappi, Mundathi, etc., 
are for girls. Nowadays, "modern" names like 
Chandran, Santosh, etc., for boys and Sobha, 
Ramani, etc., for girls are preferred. 
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Puberty. At menarche, the information is con- 
veyed to the wives of the Muttukani and the 
Plathy. The girl would have hidden herself, or 
made to do so by her mother, in the jungle. The 
girl’s nathune (mother’s brother’s daughter or 
father’s sisters daughter) and other women 
search for her singing teralipattu. The girl is 
"discovered" and led to a small shed made for the 
purpose in front of her hut, where she is seated 
on a stone. The nathune pours seven pots of 
water on her head, while the assembled women 
sing and ululate. Males and children have to stay 
away. On the fifth day, sweets are prepared of 
rice powder and jaggery. The nathune gives 7 
balls of this sweet to the girl, and distributes the 
rest among the women present. 


On the 7th or the 10th day, the nathune and 
the girl’s mother invite all the women of the set- 
tlement. Each invitee brings presents of rice, 
vegetables, etc. Early inthe morning, the elderly 
ladies take the girl to a nearby stream after 
covering her head with a new cloth. The nathune 
pours the first handful of water on her head, 
followed by the others. The girl takes a dip, while 
the rest sing and ululate. She wears new clothes 
and is taken back to her house, where she is 
made to sit and be seen; relatives and friends 
give gifts; a feast follows (Sebastian 1990:152- 
- 156). During her monthly courses, a woman is 
segregated to the pollution hut (pa//appura) or 
may be isolated in a corner of the living hut. Men 
should not go near her. On the 7th day, she takes 
a purificatory bath in a nearby stream (Sebastian 
1990:151). 


Marriage. The boy’s parents take the initiative; 
three or four of his people visit the girl’s house 
and moot the proposal. If they agree, a date is 
fixed. In Kallar and Aryanad areas, marriages 
take place in the day time at the boy’s residence. 
The boy’s consent is usually taken before fixing 
up the alliance, but the girl's is taken for granted! 
On the day, the groom’s sister goes to the 
bride’s house with a pair of new clothes, betel 
leaves and nuts. She returns the same day with 
the bride's party. Betel leaves and nuts are dis- 
tributed. The girl is seated in the marriage booth 
and the groom's sister ties a necklace of beads. 
The couple are taken to the nuptial chamber 
where they eat from the same teaf, and a feast 
follows. The couple are not permitted to sleep 
together that night; the invitees take leave only 
the next day after breakfast. On the seventh day 
there is another feast; the couple visit the boy's 
uncle’s house and return the same day (lyer LAK 
1937:1,18-19). 


In the Kottur area, it used to be the custom 
for the bride and groom to stand ona mat while 
he tied the minnu (tali) round her neck if she had 
not yet attained puberty. If she had, he just 
placed it on her neck for his sister to tie it. Then 
they would be seated ona mat and a big plantain 
leaf placed before them, on which food is served. 
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Two elderly ladies would then hold the bride's 
head and push it seven times on to his shoulder, 
after which the groom feeds her seven handfuls. 
After the feast which followed, the headman 
would give a sermon ending with the following 
advice to the boy: 


chollikodu = teach her by words; nullikodu = 
teach her by pinching; ta/likodu = teach her by 
blows; and tallikodu = cast her away, if she still 
does not change (lyer LAK 1937:1,19;Mateer 
1991 (Reprint) 66-67). 


South of the Kothayar, marriage takes 
place at the bride’s house. The boy’s party ar- 
rives in finery. The couple stand in the pandal; 
groom's sister ties the tali round the neck of 
bride; they are seated on a mat, and receive cash 
presents from friends and relatives. Seven betel 
leaves are given to them by the machambi and 
they touch each other with them. The couple 
along with the machambi and the nathune go 
around a lighted lamp and a bamboo measure 
full of grains. They enter the hut; the feast fol- 
lows. Next day, the couple goto the groom's hut; 
are presented with cash; go round a lighted lamp 
and full bamboo measure seven times; another 
feast follows. The next morning, the groom’s 
brother places a measure of rice, coconuts, 3 
coins and seven bundles of betel leaves in the 
entrance. The uncle distributes the betel to all 
present. After another feast, the guests leave; 
the couple stay on for seven more days. Prayer 
is Offered to the sun and the marriage booth 
removed. They go to the girl’s house, where they 
stay for two days. For the first seven days, the 
couple, the machambi and the nathune sleep in 
the same room; only from the eighth day on- 
wards are the pair left in a room to themselves 
(Iyer LAK 1937:1,20). 


Death. Kanis living north of the Kothayar 
generally adopt burial of the dead; those to the 
south cremation. When a man is nearing death, 
the headman visits him and orders for "drum- 
ming and humming" ceremonies. The villagers 
beat the drums and sing and dance, praying for 
the speedy recovery. The headman falls in a 
trance, and divines whether recovery is possible. 
If it is not, he chants the “hair cutting mantram" 
and cuts off the suffering person’s hair. This is 
the signal for the relatives to pay their last 
respects. 


Immediately after death, the news is sent 
to the headman and the Plathy and then to all the 
relatives and to the neighbouring settlements. 
The Plathy gives sacred ash to the grave diggers 
to smear on their forehead, as otherwise, the 
spirits will prevent them from digging a proper 
grave. The grave is breast deep for the male 
dead and neck deep for females. They then wait 
till all the near relatives arrive; they surround the 
body and bemoan the loss loudly. 
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As in the case of inheritance of property, 
the sons and the nephews have equal roles in 
performing the last rituals. It is the privilege of 
the nephews to wash the corpse above the waist, 
and of the sons, below it. Ganja, betel, tobacco, 
etc., are put in the mouth of the corpse to ap- 
pease the spirits, and then it is taken tothe grave 
yard on a mat by the sons and nephews, taking 
care to see that the feet of the corpse point in 
the direction of the march. They walk round the 
pit thrice and slowly lower the body into the pit. 
The sons and nephews proceed to fill it up. All 
the belongings of the deceased including walk- 
ing stick, bill hook, punipetti, etc., are also 
buried with him. 


In Kottur, the widow of the deceased also 
accompanies the funeral party, carrying a vessel 
of rice gruel and a spoon and a sieve which she 
places at the foot of the grave. Thorns of Smilax 
zeylanica are pinned to the grave one at each 
end, and one at the middle. Pollution is for nine 
days for the relatives except the sons and the 
nephews, for whom it extends to twelve days. 
During this period, they do not enter agricultural 
fields. On the 9th day, cowdung mixed with tender 
coconut water is poured over the head of the 
nephews and the sons and others are sprinkled 
with it, by the brother of the deceased. 


In Kulathupuzha, three stones are kept one 
at each end and one at the middle of the grave, 
in addition to the thorns. Beaten rice, fried rice, 
fruits and water are kept near the feet and all 
present throw some grains of paddy backward in 
the names of deities like Aiyaravalli, Pulicav, 
Sastha, Madan, etc. Ali take bath on return from 
the burial; On the 5th day, alight breakfast calied 
Pattnikanji is served. It is customary for the clan 
members to contribute some rice towards the 
expenditure. In the past pollution lasted for 16 
days, but nowadays, it has been reduced to 7 


days. 


The death chants are cattu songs known as 
cavupattu or cavutotticcat. It goes on till dawn, 
sung by the Plathy and his assistants, other 
elders joining in. They believe that this will enable 
the spirit to enter heaven and join other ancestor 
spirits. During the pollution period, they will not 
enter the forest. The property is divided on the 
17th day (Iyer LAK 1937:1,35-37). 


Cremation is practiced by the Kanis south 
of the Kothayar. The corpse is laid on the pyre 
with the head towards north. The pyre fired from 
both ends. On the 3rd day, the bones are Col- 
lected and buried in a pit. Some grains are 
broadcast and three tender coconuts placed at 
the region of the feet, breast and head. Bits of 
bone are taken to a stream where they are 
thrown backward. After the bath, the son takes 
a pot of water on his shoulder and the nephew a 
bill hook and a burning faggot. They walk round 
the pit three times, and the nephew strikes the 
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pot with the bill hook from behind, and it is 
thrown away backward. They again take a bath 
and cow dung mixture is sprinkled by means of 
dharba grass on all present by the nephew. A 
funeral feast is laid out on the 10th day (lyer LAK 
1937:1,37-38). 


‘ Till the end of the pollution period, they 
keep a mortar upside down, a pestle and a sieve 
at the northern side of the courtyard of the house 
where the death occurred. They believe that the 
spirit of the dead will wander here and there for 
16 days only after which it can enter heaven and 
join other spirits. Kanis are not permitted to go 
near places of worship for 16 days after a death 
(Sebastian1990:133-134). 


Religion. Their pantheon consists of many gods, 
goddesses, benevolent and malevolent spirits, 
ghosts, etc. They observe various rituals and 
ceremonies and offer worship and prayers to 
propitiate them. Padachathampuran, Elakallu 
sami, Thampurankutty Amma (Bhadrakali), Thiru- 
vathupura Ayyan, 150 Ayyanar-s (Sastha), 150 
Valia Chavukal (big spirits), 10 Cheriya Chavukal 
(small spirits), Ammuttukavi Achuvalli Tham- 
puran, Kottur Thampuran, etc., are some of the 
deities. They are worshipped by offering rice, 
plantains, etc., and prayers to ward off small pox, 
fever, etc., and for protection from wild animals, 
The Maéttukani and the Plathy perform the rituals. 
The names of Padachathampuran are murmured 
over and over (lyer LAK 1937:1,38-39). 


They worship 101 ancestor spirits. San- 
gam perumal muthan, Nilambi muthan, Muthala 
muthan, Sandarathulla muthan, are a few. If a 
man is attacked or terrified by a wild animal, he 
approaches the Plathi. By divination using peb- 
bles or paddy grains, the Plathi finds out which 
ancestor spirit is angry; the infuriated spirit is 
assuaged by an offering called Pāluka. Beaten 
rice is kept in four leaves and prayers offered in 
a specific formula. Villivelan or Villimuthan, a 
ghost, is believed to have the power to give rain 
and stop excessive rainfall. A young girl offers 
beaten rice, raw rice, fried rice, plantains, tender 
coconuts, etc. The man gets into a trance and 
utters the following words, inspired by the deity: 
" accept your offering and | will see that you do 
not suffer" (lyer 1937:1,40-42). 


The Agastyakutam peak is worshipped by 
Kanikkar in Kumbham before full moon day. They 
climb it and offer raw rice and tender coconuts, 
facing east. Madan and Mariamma are also wor- 
shipped in the month of Kumbham at night. The 
Plathy officiates at the worship of Madan and 
women Officiate for Mariamma. A cock is sacrificed 
by the Plathy who drinks the blood as gods’ 
representative. Sastha is a sylvan deity; his 
shrines are found scattered throughout the 
forest. He protects humans from wild animals 
and poisonous serpents. At an annual festival at 
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Aryanad by the Paraya and Kurava, a Kanikkaran Relationship with other Communities. Tradition- 
Officiates as the chief priest (Iyer LAK 1937:1,46). ally the Kanis would not interdine with the Ez- 
hava, but would take cooked food from "Sudras" 
(Mateer 1991:66). They would not allow lower 
‘caste people like Pulaya and Paraya to go near 
their huts. To other caste people they would give 


The sun is female and the creatrix of all. 
"She" is occasionally worshipped on Fridays in 
the seo st fruits, beaten rice, fried rice, 
etc., before a lamp after seven days of abstinence. water only in leaf cups and not in the vessels 
The Moon is male and worship offered on all full used by them. The Harijans would address them 
moon nights. The Earth rests on one horn ofa ag "Thambrakkal" (Sebastian 1990:38). 
great Ox and is shaken when the Ox shifts it from 
one horn to the other. A Serpent is the parent of _ Now, Kanis are in constant contact with 
the moon and eclipses are when it spreads its Plalns people. New forest rules, development 
hood to hide the moon. Thunder is the bellow of | Projects like construction of roads, etc., and 
a rakshasa (demon) and the rainbow, his bow Creation of Wild Life Sanctuaries (Peppara and 
(lyer 1937:1,54-55). Neyyar) give plains people access even to their 

interior homelands. A number of Kanis have 
Magic & Sorcery. The intervention of the super- been pushed further into the interior forests be- 
natural is part and parcel of Kanilife. The Plathy, Cause of the unending pressure of plains set- 
the musical instrument Kokkra and the chat can ters; other Kanis live in the periphery of the 
invoke blessings and relief in every conceivable forest adjusting themselves to the changed 
situation. The multiplicity of deities is reflected Situation. A distinction is now being made within 
in a corresponding variety of magic practices. At the Kani community, those who have retreated 
all life cycle rituals, the Plathy recites specific !nto the forest being termed "Malamkani", while 
manthram-s. The medicinal knowledge ofthe use those who live in the periphery are called 
of herbs is closely associated with the Plathy’s ‘Na@tfukani", or "Elakani" (ela = boundary) (Sebas- 
magico-religious lore. tian 1990:29). 


l l l The Nattukanis have virtually monopolised 
Koduthi. The generic name for annual festivalsis the benefits of the developmental programmes 
koduthi. There is at least one in every settlement, and facilities extended by the Government from 
at a designated place which is cleared and time totime. Some have got highly educated and 
cleaned. At one end boulders are arranged secured employment in Government services. 
roughly in a square; achampaka (Michaelia cham- But in the interior settlements like Pothode, 
paka) sapling is planted. Members of other set- Anakallu, Amodu, Kombaikani, etc., is difficult to 
tlements are invited. Several torches are lit; rice find even a single literate Kani (Sebastian 
and other eatables offered. Chat songs are sung 1990:92). 
and there may be dancing. Generally the festival 


is performed for the good of the settlement as a _The proposed “Agastyavanam Biological 
whole, but on special occasions, it may be spon- Park" between Peppara and Neyyar Wild Life 
sored by individuals (Sebastian 1990:99-103). Sanctuaries is expected to cause further eviction 


of about 25 Kani settlements in the Kottur Forest 


The Cat Ceremony. The magical idiom of the Range. Those in six settlements, Kuppukad, Man- 
Kanikkar is the cat. The word means "to make Ola, Bahpara, Chuvannampara, Kaithode and 
pure" or to "make clean". The particular variety Padiyar, are under the threat of immediate evic- 


used depends on the purpose and the occasion. tion, from the forests which had been their 
Kartika chat is held once in three year in a Kar- homelands for centuries (Indian Express dated 7 
thika month; it is for the welfare of the settlement October 1991). The Forest Department claims 
as awhole, and its agricultural prosperity. Karim- that alternate arrangements for "resettling them 
koli chat is for warding off evil spirits. Mannaz- fe being undertaken. 
hichu chat or Theevarangi chat is to ward off BIBLIOGRAPHY: Govt. of Kerala 1979: Socio-’ 
diseases and for long life expectancy. economic Survey of the Tribals in Kerala, 1976-78, 
Burcau of Economics & Statistics, Trivandrum; yes 
i Ids its own. T LAK 1937: The Tribes & Castes of Travancore, Vol. I, 
old urafacha fies thes Bee akin aerate a Govt. Press, Trivandrum; Luiz AAD 1902: Tribes of 
musical kokra, the bark cloth, are all required. It Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, N.Delhi; 
lasts most of the night, and no Kani, however Matcer, Samucl 1883: Native Life in Travancore, (Reprint 
, ser : l 1991), Asian Educ. Services, N.Delhi; Sasikumar M 1994; 
modern, would like to have it fall into disuse. This Tribe, Non-tribe Interaction - a Case Study of Kanikkar, 
ensures a continuation of the Plathy tradition University of Calicut, Unpublished; Sebastian M 1990: 
also. It is perhaps for this reason that the social — kanikkarute lokam (Malayalam), Surygectham, Neduman- 
organization continues to be still not insignificant, gad; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: People of India, Vol. II, 
in spite of the universal politicization that has Oxford UPress; Thurston E 1909: Castes & Tribes of 
taken place all over Kerala, and particularly, inthe Southern India, (Reprint 1975), Vol. MI, Cosmo, 
southern Districts - the Kani homeland is in the N.Delhi. 
capital district of the State. 99.95% are “Hindus”, 
and the remainder, Christians (Census 1981). M. Sasikumar 
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KANIKKAR - TAMIL NADU 


The Kanikkar, known also as Kani, are found 
in the southern most parts of Tamil. Nadu in the 
Districts of Kanyakumari and Tirunelveli Kat- 
tabomman. There are 49 Kani settlements in the 
Kanyakumari district and 5 in the Tirunelveli. In 
the former, they are:- Vellambi Malai, Pravilai 
Malai, Kovaikadu Malai, Vekkalai moodu, Villu- 
chari Malai, Paduparai, Amamparai, Koruvakkuz- 
hi, Mothir Malai (Vellipila), Chirukaduthu Kani, 
Pathukani, Arukani, Kattua, Talakku Malai, Purathi 
Malai, Vattaparai, Vellarakku Malai, Kayakkarai, 
Ampudumehunai, Vettamunai, Moliyadi, Kil- 
likonam (Modakkuzhi), Valanakarai, Valayan- 
thukkj Malai, Kaduvetti, Ettam kuntu, Tatta Malai, 
Mara Malai, Kalapparai, Tatcha Malai, Muchara 
Madakku, Mala Muttan Karai, Malaikkadu, 
Koduthrai, Manga Malai, Mothira Malai, Adak- 
kadu Malai (Tholamudu kunnu), Purayida Malai, 
Perunkuruvi Malai, Mookkarakal, Villa Malai, 
Mudvanpettai, Chenkattu Malai, Pannivettu Parai, 
Ponkulam Malai, Attakuzhi Malai, Valathuviyal, 
Valiya Malai and Keerapparai. "malai" means 
mountain and "parai", rocky prominence. As the 
names indicate, the settlements are often on top 
of high hills, or on rocky sites spread through the 
forests around the Mahendragiri Peak (5427 feet 
+ MSL). The area is drained by the Paralayar, 
the Kothaiyar, the Valliyar and the Vadasseri 
streams, and is covered by dense ever-green 
forests. 


According to the 1971 Census, the popula- 
tion of Kanis in Tamil Nadu was 2413, of whom 
1277 were male. Now the population is estimated 
at around 4,325. 


Myths of Origin. The Kanis are said to be the 
original inhabitants of the mountains of South 
Travancore. Another version is that they originat- 
ly belonged to Madurai and Tirunelveli districts 
and migrated to Kerala. A popular story is that 
when King Marthandavarma was fighting for his 
throne, the tribal Velans went ‘to his help. In 
return, Marthandavarma later granted 102.5 
kanis (a measure of land) to the Velans in 
Nedumangad, Neyyattinkara, Vilavancode and 
Kalkulam Taluks. The Velans thus came to be 
known as "Kanis". Marthandavarma also granted 
them the freedom to live in the forest and use the 
- forest produce as they liked. They would be 
entertained to a grand feast by the king when- 
ever they visited his palace. This custom was 
observed till the States Reorganization in 1956. 


Bio-anthropological data. They are well-built, 
curly haired, very short and dark skinned. They 
have round faces and stout flat noses [see also 
KANIKKAR - PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY). 


Material Culture. They lead a simple way of life. 
They used to grow their hair long and knot it at 
the back of their heads. Now, the younger 
generation of males crop it. The women grow it 
long and knot it at the back. Men wear dhoties, 
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but only loin cloths when at work. They use 
various types of towels as an upper cloth. 
Women generally wear dhoties which cover the 
body from the breasts down to the knees, and 
sometimes blouses. Saris and blouses are worn 
when they go out of their settlements. Both men 
and women are fond of ornaments. Men sported 
ear studs made of brass or silver. Women wear 
chains of beads and shells and bangles and 
finger rings made of plastics, glass, etc. Many 
women have tattoo marks. 


They live in huts beautifully made of mud, 
though they may not always keep them tidy. They 
refrain from harming animals near their homes. 
The settlements are called padi, kanikudi, 
kKanipatti, etc. A small "pollution" hut is erected 
as an Outhouse for women in their periods, etc. 


The household articles comprise ural 
(mortar), ulakkai (pestle), different types of 
knives, traps, etc. Even though the plough is welt 
known to them, they never use it. Instead, they 
prefer sturdy pointed sticks for loosening the 
soil, which being virgin and fertile, yields them 
good crops. They shift from place to place in the 
forests for lands to cultivate. Tapioca, green chil- 
lies, sugar cane, and rice are grown. The main 
staple is tapioca and rice. They grow plantains, 
jack trees, pepper and vegetables around their 
huts. They take the meat of chicken, goat, sheep, 
fish, pig, etc. They hunt in a very small way and 
are very fond of the flesh of mla, the sambhar 
(Rusa unicolor). The proceeds of the hunt are 
shared among those who participated. Forest 
produce and edible roots and tubers collected 
from the interior forest are also eaten. Forest 
produce is exchanged for salt, tamarind and 
other provisions through traders. 


Nowadays, they occasionally take alco- 
holic drinks which are prepared in their settle- 
ments or from the market. They avoid milk and 
milk products, but are fond of coffee and tea. 
They purchase tobacco, and smoke beedi. 


Economic activities. Originally hunters and 
gatherers, they have taken to settled agriculture 
and to paid work as agricultural and plantation 
workers. According to the 1981 Census, 44.63% 
were cultivators, 45.14% agricultural labourers, 
8.60% as plantation workers, and the remainder 
in “other occupations". 


Social Organization. Each settlement is headed 
by a chief, Mūttukani, succession to which is 
matrilineal. Next in hierarchy is the Pilatti, the 
magician-cum-medicine man. Their presence is 
required at all ceremonial functions, and bless- 
ings at marriages, etc. When a Kani thinks of 
starting a new enterprise or going to a new 
place, he first places his hands on the head of 
the Muttukani, and then on his own head. Even 
though the “government panchayat system” ex- 
tends to their areas, they act only according to 
the instructions of their respective chieftains. 
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The family is the smallest basic kin unit, and 
may be nuclear, extended or broken. When a 
man gets married, he generally lives separately 
with his wife. Marriages take place at an early 


age. Arranged marriage is the usual mode and © 


the ceremony celebrated in the bride’s house.. 
They place great importance on morality and 
chastity and cases of adultery are dealt with 
severely. Though they are very strict about the 
conduct of their women, they forgive and forget 
sins committed once in a while. Bride price is not 
in vogue. Widow remarriage is permitted; 
divorce may be granted for incompatibility, bar- 
renness or adultery. If a dowry had been paid to 
the husband at the time of marriage, it has to be 
returned at divorce. 


Life Cycle Rituals. An elderly woman attends on 
the expectant mother when the labour pains 
start. Generally the first delivery is at her natal 
home. A special hut is put up; the expectant 
mother wishes her husband to be nearby. If the 
newborn is a boy, the women ululate (Kuravai 
idal) loudly, but, if a girl; silence is kept. Pollu- 
tion is for seven days. The mother and child are 
taken back to the main house after a ceremonial 
bath. On the 28th day, the child’s maternal uncle 
arrives to tie a waist thread , the ceremony being 
known as nūl kettu. After the 3rd month, the 
child’s head is tonsured, it is taken to the family 
deity and the parents give it a name. The word 
"Kani" is suffixed to male names. Ancestors’ 
names or those of Hindu gods and goddesses 
are chosen. Boiled rice and roasted tapioca are 
distributed. 


When a girl is about 4 or 5, the ear boring 
ceremony is conducted by an experienced 
woman ona pre-fixed day in the evening. A citrus 
thorn is used to bore the lobe. A small plug is 
inserted, the hole gradually enlarged by insert- 
ing larger plugs. At menarche, a girl is housed in 
a special hut for 7 days. Her maternal uncle’s 
daughter gives her a ceremonial bath each day. 
She is fed with delicious preparations made from 
rice flour, jaggery, eggs and gingelly oil. On the 
seventh day, after the ceremonial bath, her 
maternal-uncle presents new clothes and smears 
holy ash on her forehead. The ceremony is called 
mechudu or thirattikalyanama. 


Usually, the bodies of the dead are buried. 
The Mdattukani and the Pilatti sit near the body 
and sing songs (chattukavi). Awhole night is spent 
in dancing, singing, drumming and prayers. The 
headman then chants the prescribed mantram 
and cuts the hair tuft of the dead body (kudumi 
vettu mantram). A mixture of ganja (cannabis), 
raw rice and coconut are put into the mouth of 
the dead by the sons and the nephews. The 
corpse is bathed and a new cloth put over it. 
Relatives put raw rice in its mouth (va/kkarisi 
pūdutal). Then it is carried to the place of burial, 
and buried with the head towards the south. In 
the case of very old persons, cremation is also 
practiced. 
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It is the deceased's sister’s son who con- 
ducts the funeral functions. The death pollution 
lasts for sixteen days. It ceases with pulakuzhi. 
Those who helped in carrying the body have to 
observe pollution for 12 days. The ancestors are 
nl ae by offering rice and other items an- 
nually. 


Religion. Classified as Hindus, they worship 
spirits, minor divinities and superior divinities. 
Spirits are offered sacrifices and oblations of 
alcoholic drinks. Minor divinities include Madasami, 
Karuppasami Mantramurti, Vidumurti and Vada- 
malaputam. Animal sacrifices and intoxicating 
drinks are offered to them. Siva, Vishnu, Muru- 
gan, Isakki, Mutharamman, etc., are among the 
superior divinities. Ayyappa (lyappa) is known 
as Sasta, and is worshipped with tender coconuts, 
bananas, cooked rice, etc. Special worship is 
offered to Him before the collection of honey and 
forest produce. Even though in the 1961 Census, 
1.73% were returned as Christians, this propor- 
tion declined to 0.08% in 1971; by 1981, all (100%) 
were reported to be "Hindus". 


The Sun, nature, animals and plants are 
also worshipped. Some have recently been con- 
verted to Christianity. Irrespective of this, they 
follow the traditional rituals. In February, the 
kodutti festival, called after season minom, ie., 
minakodutti, is conducted, at which they do not 
sing and dance. In September-October (kanni), 
the pikodutti is celebrated. Kurkkanmar Kodutti 
("Fox-festival”) is celebrated in order to save 
them from dangers when they go out for hunting. 
They also celebrate Onam, Deepavali, Karthikai 
and the 10th day of the month Chittirai. 


Language. It is known as malampasai (the ian- 
guage of the Hills). Though it has been claimed 
by many that it is a dialect of Malayalam, there 
are different views. They- speak Malayalam 
among themselves and Tamil with other people. 
In Tirunelveli the language is reported to be 
Tamil, and many Kanis in Kanyakumari also 
claim Tamil as their mother tongue. The legend 
that they migrated from Tirunelveli region lends 
support to the claim that their tongue must have 
been Tamil at least at the time of migration. Thus 
they are bilingual in Tamil and Malayalam. 


Their spoken tanguage contains many 
Malayalam features. In Government schools the 
medium of instruction is always Tamil, but 
Malayalam is used for explanations. Kanis use 
only Tamil for communication and prefer to read 
Tamil. Nasalization is not found in the spoken 
language; the phoneme “/" is not found. How- 
ever, there are no pronominal terminations. The 
hortative form is marked, in free variation, by the 
suffixes attu as in Malayalam as well as attum as 
in Tamil. The literacy percentage in 1981 was 
23.74% (29.87% for the males, and 17.42% for 
the females). 


R. Muralidharan 
Tribal Research Centre, Ooty 
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KANIKKAR - PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Population Structure. The population of Kanikkar 
was 13,725 (1981 Census), of whom 6,984 were 
female; a sex ratio of 1036 females per 1000 
males. The population has been increasing over 
the successive Censuses, except for the decades 
1901-1911 and 1911-1921; the 1901 Census 
returned the population as 4239, which decreased 
to 4034 (1911) and 3762 (1921). Thereafter, it 
increased to 6659 (1931), 7525 (1941), 2457 
(1961), 11879 (1971) and 13725 (1981), showing 
a threefold increase in eighty years. The inter- 
Censal growth rate was maximum (77%) in 1921- 
1931. The number of females has increased 
more than proportionately, as the sex ratios 
were 889, 854, 961, 1016 and 1036 in each of the 
Censuses. This is very interesting as the Indian 
population shows a reverse trend. There is a 
need for detailed studies on the fertility and mor- 
tality components of this trend. 


Anthropometry & Anthroposcopy. Jagor & Koer- 
bin were the first to report anthropometric data 
on four male Kanikkar in 1879. Thurston (1909), 
Schmidt & Bartels (1910), [yer (1939), Chatterjee 
& Kumar (1952), Gates (1960) and Kumar (1971) 
also reported on the anthropometric analysis 
of male Kanikkar. Schmidt & Bartels (1910) 
reported the results based on L. Cipriani’s data. 
Kumar & Chatterjee (1952) and Kumar (1971) 
used the same data. It seems Risley also studied 
the Kanikkar, but his data are not available. lyer 
has given different sample sizes and different 
means in some cases, in different writings. Mac- 
farlane (1939-1940) reported the only data ona 
sample of 20 Kanikkar females; the mean stature 
was 1423 +/- 5.83; the mean Cephalic index, 
72.60 +/- 0.40; the mean nasal index, 81.90 +/- 
1.06. Indian scholars have used large samples 
(above 100) for their studies, while foreign 
scholars used samples of four to 20 only. Except 
one sample of Thurston’s, which was taken from 
"Madras" (Tamil Nadu), the rest were from 
Kerala; he divided his samples into the "Jungle 
tribe” type, and the "Malayalam Kanikkar" type, 
the former being ‘away’ from outside contacts. 


The Indian authors’ samples indicated a 
Cephalic index of above 74.00, while the foreign 
authors reported a lower figure between 70.55 
and 73.4. Thurston found maximum and mini- 
mum values of 78.9 and 69.1 respectively 
(average 73.4) among the ‘Jungle’ type; they 
were for the other sample 76.1 and 68.1 (average 
72.5). Jagor & Koerbin reported only the hyper 
dolichocephalic and dolichocephalic types, per- 
haps due to the small sample they took. lyer & 
Pillai gave the head length average 18.6, maxi- 
mum 19.6 and minimum 17.7; the head breadth 
average 13.5, maximum 14.6 and minimum 12.5; 
the corresponding indexes were average T Vay 
maximum 78.9 and minimum 65.8. But in lyer 
(1968), he furnished a different figure, 74.00 as 
the Cephalic index. In his sample, he found 
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57.22% dolichocephalic, 38.6% mesocephalic 
and 4.07% brachycephalic. Chatterjee & Kumar 
reported these percentages differently: 43.57% 
dolichocephalic, 40.72% mesocephalic. 10.71% 
hyperdolichocephalic, 4.29% brachycephalic, 
and 0.71% hyper brachycephalic. The lone 
sample of females measured (Macfarlane) ex- 
hibited 85% dolichocephalic, and the remainder 
mesocephalic. 


The highest value for the nasal index was 
reported by Iyer at 89.91 +/- 7.80, while the 
lowest was by Chatterjee. & Kumar (80.11). 
Thurston's ‘jungle’ tribe showed a high average 
(81.2) and range (maximum 105.0, minimum 
70.8). lyer (1968:34) wrote: "It may be seen that 
the nasal index of the jungle Kanikkars is higher 
than that of the domesticated Kanikkar of the 
plains. This is an instance of primitive short dark 
skinned and platyrhine type changing as a result 
of contact metamorphism towards leptrhiny". 
Jagor & Koerbin found 75.0% mesorhine and 
25.0% chamerhine. lyer had reported the 
average nasal index as 89.9 (maximum 100 and 
minimum 75); the highest frequency was of 
chamerhine (75.21%), followed by mesorhine 
(24.36%) and leptorhine (0.43%); Chatterjee & 
Kumar found the highest occurrence to be 
mesorhine (69.29%); chamerhine (22.14%), lep- 
torhine (7.86%) and hyper chamerhine (0.71%). 
Though these pictures contrast strongly with 
each other, the mean is more or less the same 
(lyer - 74.0; Chatterjee & Kumar - 74.26). Macfar- 
lane found 50% of the females as chamerhine, 
and an equal percentage as mesorhine. 


Chatterjee & Kumar reported the mean fa- 
cial index to be 85.33 +/- 0.45. The euryopro- 
sopic accounted for the highest occurrence 
(36.43%), followed by leptoprosopic (25.0%) 
and hyper Jeptoprosopic (8.5%). They (1952) 
reported that 47.15% of their sample of 140 
Kanikkars had attached ear lobes. lyer (1968:22) 
measured the average chest circumference of 
the Kanikkar at 74.8, which is low, as "the Kanik- 
kar ... are examples of devitilization caused by 
the tropical disease, and they have the lowest 
average chest girth..." The average arm span 
was 160.30. 


The analysis of the various studies reveals 
that they are short statured with dolichocephalic 
head, mesorhine noses (with the example of 
lyer’s data) and have mesoprosopic face. lyer 
(1968:24) attributed the poor physique of the 
Kanikkars to scanty food "... who are shorter 
than others... Isolation, poverty, and depend- 
ence on the produce of an infertile soil seem, 
without doubt, to have been the contributing 
causes for short stature". According to Singh 
(1994:461), the "Kanikkar are short statured 
dolichocephals with round or oval faces and a 
broad nose". On the other hand, Thurston 
(1906:162) wrote that “The primitive short, dark- 
skinned and platyrhine type, though surviving, 
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has become changed as the result of contact 
metamorphosis and many leptorhine or mesor- 
hine individuals above middle height are to be 
met with". Luiz (1962:73) was of the opinion that 
"they are short, long headed, have receding 
foreheads, flaring nostrils, prognathous jaw and 
brachycephalic heads. Their colour varies from 
light to dark brown. Both sexes have long hair 
and knot it at the back of the head and use 
ear-rings and rings". According to lyer (1968:23- 
24), they are darker and have curly hair, long 
head, prognathous jaw and receding chin with 
short flat nase, flaring nostrils, and that their 
platyrhiny is connected with the moist climate of 
the area in which they live. The prognathy is less 
in the Kallar and Kottur areas (p 45). 


ABO Blood group. Karunakaran (1940), Bose 
(1952), Buchi (1953) and lyer (1968) had studied 
the ABO blood group system among the Kanik- 
kar. Bose opined that the "Kanikkar data of 
Karunakaran were described by Macfarlane & 
Sarkar (1941) as showing signs of technical 
defects or genetic inequilibrium. To the present 
writer, it appears that technical defects are more 
apparent than the genetic factor. It is difficult to 
expect that a population having about 30% of B 
and 18% of A will show less than 0.5% AB". 
Similar is the case with lyer’s data. Surprisingly 
both Karunakaran (A = 18.48%, B = 29.86%, O 
= 51.18%, AB = 0.47%) and lyer (A = 18.57%, 
B = 29.05%, O = 51.43%, AB = 0.95%) show 
almost equal phenotype and genotype frequen- 
cies (Karunakaran: p = 0.1008, q = 0.1670,r = 
0.7322; lyer: p = 0.1038, q = 0.1647, r = 0.7315) 
and the sample sizes were 211 and 210 respec- 
tively. It is probable that they used the same 
sample. lyer’s blood grouping studies among 
the various tribes of Kerala-were conducted in 
1938 (lyer 1968:43) and it is possible that 
Karunakaran might have used the same data. 
lyer’s data, as presented, are also full of defects. 
The absolute numbers and the percentage dis- 
tribution of various blood groups in various 
areas (Table | in lyer 1968:45) never tally. | believe 
that both Karunakaran and !yer have erred some- 
where in blood typing and/or calculation. | have 
first calculated the absolute numbers from the 
percentages and again recalculated the percent- 
ages from the absolute numbers. 


Bose found a high distribution of A 
(35.10%), moderate of O (39.74%), B (22.52%) 
and AB (2.65%). But Buchi found a different pic- 
ture: high O (65.87%), moderate A (20.96%), low 
B (11.98%) and AB (1.20%) - he said “O is ex- 
tremely frequent among the Kanikkar, whereas A 
and especially B are rare", which does not ac- 
cord to the frequencies he recorded. The dif- 
ferences recorded in the different studies is 
difficult to explain, as Bose collected her data in 
1948-49 and Buchi in 1952-53; both belonged to 
the Dept., of Anthropology (now the Anthropolo- 
gical Survey of India). The two studies show 
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some similar trends: O is highest, followed by A, 
B and AB, but the phenotype and genotype dif- 
fer(Bose: p = 0.235, q = 0.159, r = 0.630: 
Buchi: p = 0.1178, q = 0.0683, r = 0.8139). In 
Buchi’s own words (1953:84): “These small dif- 
ferences can easily be explained as local dif- 
ferences. My material was collected in the region 
between Pechipara and Kallar, where the Kanik- 
kars are in the most primitive state. Bose’s sample 
Originates from around Kallar and Palode where 
the contact with civilization is much greater. Un- 
fortunately lyer does not mention where 
Karunakaran’s material had been collected". iyer : 
mentioned only in 1968:44 that his data had been 
collected from Pechipara, Kottur, Kallar, Mada- 
thara and Kulathupuzha for blood group study, 
in collaboration with Dr M Gopalan Nair. 


The chi-square test reveals that Bose’s 
sample shows significant difference from that of 
Buchi (21.7218), of Karunakaran‘(16.8320) and 
of lyer (14.9417); Buchi’s.sample exhibits sig- 
nificant difference from lyer’s (16.2952), and 
Karunakaran’s (17.9687). As may be expected, 
Karunakaran’s study does not show any dif- 
ference from fyer’s, who had written (1968:45) 
that "In my study, the Kanikkars show a higher 
percentage of O in Kottar and Kallar than at 
Pechipara. Uma Bose’s and Buchi’s studies are 
particularly vitiated by lumping together of the 
results of areas free from contact and those 
having contacts with civilization. The larger per- 
centage of O at Kallar and Kottur is due to their 
geographical isolation and freedom from outside 
influences. The percentage of B ranges from 16 
at Kallar to 50 at Kulathupuzha where forest ex- 
ploitation about the end of the 19th Century gave 
access to contractors... Miscegenation has 
brought more of B in these areas. It may also be 
mentioned that the percentage of B is less at 
Kottur and Kallar where the Kanikkar are less in 
contact with civilization”. 


The overall pooled data available so far 
reveals that O is high (52.23%), B is 24.09%, A 
22.46%, and AB is low (1.22%). According to 
Bose (1952:23), "The high B of the Travancore 
aborigines is probably due to the varying 
degrees of miscegenation with Tamils. This is a 
purely tentative suggestion...". lyer (1968:45) 
quoted Sachin Roy to the effect that "taking 
Travancore as a whole, it is worthy of mention 
that the frequency of O is relatively high in the 
south among the Kanikkars and gradually 
decreases in Central and Northern Travancore. 
Just the reverse is observed with A". But the 
pooled data does not confirm this, especially the 
iater observation. The p, q and r gene frequency 
of the Kanikkar is 0.1274, 0.1368 and 0.7358 
respectively. 


MN Blood group. The only sample available for 
this system is that of Buchi (1953). He found a 
high MM (63.827%), moderate MN (30.92%) and 
low NN (5.25%), and opined that the "high M 
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frequency ... is a characteristic feature common 
to all West Malids". (He had grouped the Kanik- 
kar under the "Western Malids”). The m and n 
gene frequency was found to be 0.7928 and 
0.2072 respectively. The high m gene frequency 
is in line with other tribal studies, high m being 
a ee of South Indian tribes (Bhalla 
1966). 


Rh. Blood group. Buchi (1953), the only study so 
far on this aspect, found only CCDee = 47.71%, 
CcDee = 26.47%, CcDE = 14.13%, ccDee = 
4.35%, CCDE = 3.67% and ccddee = 3.67%. 
The R’ and R” and Ro are absent. The gene 
frequency for Rz(CDE), R1i(cDE), and r(ede) is 
0.0261, 0.6907, 0.0916 and 0.1016 respectively. 
The most frequent genotype is Ri. The other 
chromosomes “may be present but their existence 
is not manifest in the observed phenotypes. For 
example Cde (R’) might be hidden as the 
heterozygote Cde/CDe in the phenotype CCDe, 
and cDe (Ro) as the heterozygote of cDe/cDe in 
the phenotype CcDe. Such gene combinations, 
if present at all, must however be rare..." (Buchi 
1953:89). 


Secretor Status. Buchi (1953) found that 52.10% 
were secretors, and the rest (47.90%), non- 
secretors. The gene frequency is Se = 0.2782 
and se = 0.7218. 


Sickle Cell. Negi (1976) found no sickling among 
102 Kanikkars whom he tested. 


Ethnic typology. Mukherjee (1953:33) considered 
Kanikkars to be Proto-Australoid. lyer (1968:35, 
39-40) stated that Ruggles Gates held a similar 
view; some Kanikkar showed "“Australoid features 
in different degrees besides some evidence of 
Negrito elements... He points out that the Kanik- 
kars have short stature and kinky hair indicating 
Negrito relationship. Spirally curled hair was ob- 
served by me among ... the Kanikkars... It has, 
therefore, to be inferred that the remnants of the 
Negrito race ... extended to the South Western 
end of Kerala... It seems clear that there is a 
Negrito strain in the aboriginal elements of 
Kerala... The Negrito may have been replaced at 
an early period by the Australoid, who form one 
of the major elements in the aboriginal popula- 
tion of India". This conjecture has been clearly 
disproved by Majumdar (1958), Sarkar (1959} 
and Tyagi (1994). 


To quote Buchi (1953:83): 


"The Kanikkars are considered to belong to the ‘Pre-Dravidian’ 
stock and are classified by Eickstedt (1934), probably in- 
fluenced by Montandon (1928), as ‘Malids’, a subtype of his 
‘'Veddid race’... which he regards’ as ‘Palae-Europid’ in the 
Europid Division. The same view is taken by Montagu (1951) 
with his ‘Australoid or Archaic Caucasoid’ subdivision, com- 
prising: Australians, Veddahs, Pre-Dravidians and Ainus. Mon- 
tandon (1928) assumed a grande race veddaustraloide 
consisting of the race veddienne and the race australienne. 
Biasutti (1941) on the other hand, connects the Veddahs with 
the Munda-Dravida and Malay people. In the last mentioned 
two authors’ classification, the Veddids are put between Pyg- 
moids and Negroids. Guha (1914) suspects that the Australian 
aboriginal population descended from the Pre-Dravidian 
stock in Southern India and he consequently terms this stock 
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‘Proto-Australoid’. Drexel (1947) forms a subdivision of Asiatic 
Negroids consisting of Veddids, Dravidids, and the Palaoin- 
dische pygmidpygmiforme Restgruppe. Coon, Garm & 
Birdsell (1950) recognize in Southern India only a ‘Dravidian 
race’ which ‘closely resembles the Carpentarians of Northern 
and Central Australia’. it is obvious that the problem of ‘Pre- 
Dravidians' or ‘Veddids’ is no way solved. Mostly they get 
classified either together with the Caucasians, Australians and 
Ainus, or with the Pygmies and Negroes. A clarification of their 
position is of decisive importance for the recognition of the 
racial situation in India and South Asia". 


He finally concludes on the basis of his 
sero-genetic studies among the Kanikkar that 
they "appear to be typical representatives of the 
Malid section of the Veddid race. They do not 
seem to bear any physiological resemblance 
with the Negritos. The African Negroes on the 
other hand might be related with the Malids as a 
consequence of Malid or Pre-Malid blood having 
been admixed to the Negrids. The relatively 
large amount of the chromosome CDE (Rz) 
present among Malids could be indicative of a 
relationship with the Australian aborigines, and 
their high non-secretor frequency might connect 
them with the Ainus. The striking correspon- 
dence, however, in the blood gene distribution 
of Kanikkars and NW Pakistanis puts the Malids 
closest to the Caucasoids" (/bid.:95). lyer 
(1968:21) submits that "the other tribes are sub- 
ject to extraneous influence and therefore 
received an infusion of foreign blood and new 
ideas from the more civilized people with whom 
they have come into contact. This is seen in the 
case of the Kanikkars..." Thus at present, the 
original ethnic composition of the Kanikkar must 
have got modified due to acculturation and inter 
mixture with other ethnic groups. According to 
lyer, “Serological tests in Kerala support the 
findings of the Physical Anthropologists in 
regard to affinity of the Kerala tribes to the 
Australians”. The high preponderance of O 
among Kanikkar show that they may be of the 
same stock as the Australian, if not a splinter 
group having Australoid characteristics, which 
may have got modified since then. 


To me, the debate Kanikkars "racial" posi- 
tion should be meaningless at present. It is 
enough to mention that they are one ot the main 
earlier ethnic groups who had inhabited South 
India, and especially South Kerala (erstwhile 
Travancore). 
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Spread over the southern extremity af 
Kerala as they are, the Kanis extend into the 
adjoining areas of the Kanyakumari District of 
Tamil Nadu also. According to their traditional 
history, they had migrated from the Tirunelveli 
district to their present habitats. Their language 
forms a sort of ladder between Malayalam and 
Tamil, with features of both. Malayalam has in- 
fluenced the speech of the families settled in 
Kerala, whereas Tamil shades the speech, 
known locally as malampasha/. Of those settled 
in the Kanyakumari District, Agesthialingom 
(1976) observed that the Kani is a dialect of 
Tamil, whereas P. Somasekharan Nair traces 
many Malayalam features. Those living near the 
non-forested areas in Kerala have switched over 
to the regional dialect of Malayalam. They have 
a rich oral literature consisting of songs and 
ballads, known as cattu pattu; these are recited 
ritually at their religious festivals, especially in 
honour of the ancestor spirits. 


The most noteworthy feature of the 
"Kerala" Kani phonology is the a of Malayalam 
becoming e, as in afcu - efcu = five. This is a 
feature shared by many tribal communities in 
Kerala, some like the Mullukuruma of Wayanad 
being far away geographically as well as cul- 
turally from the Kanis. However, the Kanis of 
Tamil Nadu do not exhibit this change. The y of 
Malayalam and of Tamil become m and rarely b, 
as in vanam - manam = forest. 


While the Kanis of Tamil Nadu pronounce 
words like nerri and kurri as nett: and kutti, those 
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in Kerala substitute cc for rr, as in necci and 
kucci meaning, respectively, "forehead" and 
“wooden peg". Both in Kerala and in Tamil Nadu, 
i becomes y, as in kuli - kuyi = pit. As in 
Malayalam, the Kani ù and Ā are phonemic, 
though nk, nk and ñc clusters have not been 
“completely” nasalized. Kani speech, both in 
Tamil Nadu and in Kerala, does not have -ai ending 
words, preferring the -a ending as in Malayalam. 


In Kerala, the link morphs -in or -n are added 
to noun stems, except in the -n ending nouns, 
eg., are - arine = whom, makale - makaline = 
daughter (accusative). This is generally noted in 
the formation of the accusatives. The masculine 
singular suffix -an becomes -ayn oray inthe case 
of many words, eg., annayn, ambattay = elder 
brother, barber, respectively. Other than nomina- 
tive, which is unmarked, eight cases can be 
recognized in Kani. 


The third person demonstrative pronouns 
are derived from the demonstrative bases a for 
remote, and / for proximate, as in Tamil. Distinc- 
tively, the first person plurals are nankam for 
exclusive, and enka for inclusive. Honorific sin- 
gular forms are derived from demonstrative 
bases or interrogatives, by two markers -viyalu 
and -ttinkalu, eg., aviyalu, ayttinkalu, common 
for both genders. 


The verbs do not take personal termina- 
tions. The present tense suffix -unn becomes -ine 
in Kani, eg., maya peyyine = mala peyyunnu of 
Malayalam, meaning "it rains". The past and present 
tense suffixes show some variations from both 
Tamil and Malayalam, as may be seen from the 
following examples:- 


Stem Past Present Future Means 
atik-  aticce aticcini aticcum to beat 
iluk-  ilutte ilukkini ilukkum to pull 

uri- uriñje uriynatu  uriyum to peel 


The ā negative suffix, which was common 
in old Malayalam, is preserved in the languages 
of many tribal communities in Kerala, including 
the Kanis. Most of the vocabulary items cor- 
respond to Malayalam forms, but a few native 
words like eccan = elder brother, ecci = elder 
sister, iMakki = if not, Uma-kkiyanhu = tender 
tuber, urinna = taste, etc., survive. The pace of 
replacement of the native vocabulary with that of 
the regional dialect of Malayalam is accelerated 
because of the literacy drive recently undertaken 
among the Kani settlements. The literacy rate 
among the Kanis of Kerala was already high, and 
is now nearly cent per cent. 
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KANIYAN 


Kaniyan of Tamil Nadu are referred to by 
others as Kanyans, Kerala Sastragar, and Kanis. 
The word "Kaniyan" has been derived from "Kaniya" 
meaning foresight. They make astrological and 
palmistry predictions, sometimes by reading the 
face. A few male Kaniyans suffix the word "Kani" 
to their name. In Tamil Nadu, they have been 
entered as a Scheduled Tribe. Their population, 
according to the 1981 Census, is 1038 (539 male 
and 499 female), out of whom 953 are found in 
the Kanyakumari district; and the others in 
Tirunelvi, Coimbatore and Madras. In Karnataka, 
there were 528 of them (262 males). 


They narrate no traditions of their origin, 
but believe that they originally belonged to 
Travancore region. Subramanya Aiyar (1904: 
345) included "Kanikkar" but not "Kaniyan" 
among the hill tribes of that State. There was no 
mention of them in the Census Report of 1961, 
but in 1971, their population was returned as 239 
from the Kanyakumari district. 
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They are found in the plains of Kanya- 
kumari, especially near the towns. The area is 
tropical, with moderate rainfall. The district 
formed part of the erstwhile Travancore State, 
and merge with Tamil Nadu after 1956. The 
north-east portion constitutes a mountainous 
area; the Kaniyan live at the foot of it. They speak 
Malayalam, but are bilingual in Tamil. Some 
know English. They used to dress professionally 
in coloured clothes, sacred ash on their 
foreheads, ear-rings and chains, carrying sacred 
books, a needle and an image of goddess 
Bhadrakali, and a lot of cowries. Nowadays, they 
dress in shirts and dhotis or pants. Their women 
wear a loose long cloth wound around their 
waists, with a blouse, and a towel across the 
breasts. The younger prefer sarees. They wear a 
lot of strings of coral and glass beads. They are 
non-vegetarians, but abstain from beef and buf- 
falo meat. Their staple food is rice and wheat. 
Men and women occasionally indulge in al- 
coholic drinks, but generally, it is black tea/ 
coffee. 
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They know how to make money in the towns 
by their skills and knowledge of forecasting, but 
have few other resources, being landless. They 
traditionally wove mats and baskets using pal- 
myra leaves, for sale in the towns and markets. 
Some still practice astrology and palmistry, 
wandering along the different public places in town. 
A few have taken to tailoring and opened tailor 
shops. Some are good at repairing old umbrel- 
las, locks, etc. A few are employed as tappers in 
rubber plantations. Others have become 
teachers in schools. According to the 1981 Cen- 
sus, 30.86% are "workers" of whom 57.50% are 
cultivators, 6.25% agricultural labourers, 5.63% 
engaged in plantations, and 6.87% in manufac- 
turing, processing, etc. The remaining are shown 
as being engaged in “Other Occupations". 


They used to approach the head or mUuttukani 
of the Kanikkar tribal community for settling dis- 
putes. Recently some young people have started 
local level Kaniyan Welfare Associations at 
Nagercoil, for building up solidarity and to press 
their demands before Government officials. 


Earlier writers reported that there were two 
exogamous sub-groups, Pengalathi and Vel- 
lanatti, but | found no such existing differentia- 
tion. They are endogamous, but follow an 
annan-thambi/machampi (brother/brother-in-law) 
classification for regulating marriage. They prefer 
to marry father’s sister's daughter and mother’s 
brother's daughter, but prohibit uncle-niece 
marriages. Only adult marriages are allowed. 
Monogamy is the present norm, but polygyny 
and junior sororate are not prohibited. The cus- 
tom of giving dowry in cash and expensive 
presents to the bridegroom is prevalent. They 
are patrilineal, with neolocal residence after mar- 
riage. Divorce is permitted with the consent of 
the elders. Divorced men and women, and 
widows, can remarry under the custom of 
marumanam, in which the new husband has to 
present a new saree to a woman, who thereupon 
becomes his wife. 


The nuclear family is the most common 
form, but a few mixed extended families are also 
found. They traditionally followed matrilineal in- 
heritance, but patriliny with male primo-geniture 
is the rule. Daughters can inherit property only if 
there are no brothers. The eldest son succeeds 
as the head of the family. Women enjoy high 
Status in all walks of life, and have their place in 
the mechanism of social control. 


Life Cycle Rituals. At the first conception, the 
pregnant woman is taken to the natal home 
during the last week of the 7th month. A few still 
resort to the experienced assistance of the 
maruthochi midwife, but most prefer to have the 
pregnancy attended to in hospitals. Birth pollu- 
tion lasts for seven days; then the mother and 
child are bathed and pollution ends. On the 28th 
day, the maternal uncle ties a waist thread called 
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"araignanam'"; this rite is called as karuppu nūlu 
kettu (tying the black thread). The naming is on 
the 4ist day. They follow Hindu astrology to 
decide the name according to the birth star, and 
may consult a Brahmin priest for an appropriate 
choice. In the third year, a tonsure ceremony is 
conducted at a temple in the Trivandrum district. 
The girl-child’s ear lobes are bored in the 3rd 
month by a goldsmith. 


At menarche, the girl is kept in a separate 
room for 7 days, and fed with rice flour, jaggery, 
eggs, leafy vegetables and gingelly oil. On the 
7th day, she is bathed; a Brahmin priest, hired 
for the occasion (standard charges: Rs. 25/- plus 
iwo measures of raw rice and a coconut), lights 
a lamp, chanting sacred words, and under his 
supervision, the girl’s maternal uncle puts oil 
and water on her head. He then gives her sweets 
and coins; the married women present put 
flowers in her hair, and a kunkum mark on her 
forehead. She then is taken to the kitchen. A 
vegetarian feast follows. 


Marriages are arranged after negotiations, 
customarily conducted at the bride’s residence, 
but now, as convenient. A day before the date 
fixed for the marriage, they celebrate a "betel- 
arecanut ceremony" at the bride’s residence, 
when the father of the groom gives a gold orna- 
ment to the bride’s father, and in return, her 
father gives him the dowry fixed previously. A 
Brahmin priest officiates at the wedding; he 
lights the lamp, performs homam, worships im- 
ages of Siva and Parvati, and hands over the tali 
to the groom. At the auspicious time, he ties it 
around her neck. The elders bless the couple by 
throwing turmeric-dyed rice grains on them. In 
the past, the ceremony consisted of just the 
tali-tying in the presence of elders, but now, they 
have involved the Brahmin priest and incurred 
the increased cost. After the ceremony, there is 
a vegetarian feast at the cost of the bride's 
parents; the nuptials are the same night at her 
mother’s residence. 


The normal method of disposal of the dead 
bodies is cremation, but afew bury the dead. The 
corpse is bathed, wrapped in new cloth, and 
soaked raw rice is put in its mouth (va/kkarisi 
poduthal). It is then carried on a bier to the 
cremation ground and placed on the pyre. The 
eldest son goes round it thrice with a pot of water 
with a hole pierced in its side. On completion of 
the third round, the pot is smashed and the son 
directed to light the pyre with his back to the 
corpse. On the Sth day, the ashes are collected 
in an earthen pot, which is hung on a jack tree 
for 15 days. On the 16th, it is immersed in a 
stream or lake. The close relatives take oil bath, 
and are treated to a vegetarian feast called pula 
kuzhi. The ancestor spirits are worshipped and 
offerings made annually. 


They are saivites and use sacred ash as a 
religious symbol. Bhadrakali is the community 
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deity. They worship her images, and those of 
Siva and Ganapathy, kept in a room of their 
house, every Monday; Murugan, Ayyappan, Pad- 
manabhaswamy, etc., are also worshipped. They 
go on pilgrimage to Palani, Sabarimala, Trivan- 
drum, etc. They celebrate all Hindu festivals, 
especially, Mahasivarathri, Onam and Tami! New 
Years Day. Their traditional sacred specialist is 
yeva/seer, he now serves more as a witch doc- 
tor, because the Kaniyans prefer to engage 
Brahmin priests for officiating at life cycle rituals. 


The 1981 Census reported that 94.80% 
were "Hindus"; the remaining 5.20% had em- 
braced Christianity. 


They have responded positively to formal! 
education, modern medicine, family planning, 
electricity, protected drinking water, co-opera- 
tive societies and savings. They are fond of 
Malayalam cinema, and following the Kerala 
political polemics. By 1981, 41.62% had become 
literate (48.42% for the males and 34.27% for the 
females). 
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KASABA 


The Kasaba are also known as Kasuva. The 
local people address them as Kasabas. They are 
regarded as a northern group of the Irula of the 
Nilgiris region or as a small independent tribe 
(Zvelebil 1987:75). "Kasaba" has been derived 
from the Badaga word "Kasa" = cowdung, 
probably because they used to work as livestock 
herders for Badagas. From the shape of the or- 
naments worn by old Kasaba women, it appears 
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that they might have migrated from Karnataka. 
One section speaks Kannada while another 
retains their own speech-form. They are bilingual 
in Tamil. 


They are distributed in settlements at 
Masinadgudi, Arakkadu, Pulinchoru, Kattara- 
patti, Atharapatti, Uthakaraiipatti, Jahilikathavu, 
Ithianapatti, Araikkadavuppatti, Kathanapatti, 
Asunooru, Thimba, Kerkolla, Chirur, Vazhathot- 
tam and Thengumaroda in the Gudalur and Ud- 
hagamandalam taluks of the Nilgiri District, 
Tamil Nadu (Agasthialingom 1972:31). They are 
also found in Gundelpet, Chamrajanagar and 
Yelandur taluks of South Karnataka, adjacent to 
the Nilgiris. According to the 1961 Census, the 
population was 391. Subsequent Censuses do 
not mention their numbers. 


They live in the northern parts of the Nil- 
giris, in the rainshadow of the SW monsoon, on 
the plateau below the Doddabetta massif, at 
elevations averaging 1000 to 1500 meters + 
MSL. The precipitation from the NE monsoon is 
scanty. Most of the natural forests except in the 
Sanctuary area (Bandipur-Mudumalai) have 
been denuded, and consists of deciduous 
species and scrub. The climate is cool and dry. 


Tea, coffee and pepper are the main crops. 
Potato, carrot, cabbage, garlic, beetroot, etc., 
are Cultivated. Most settlements are linked by 
roads and public transport. The huts are con- 
structed of bamboos, wild sugar-canes, etc, and 
thatched with grass (anjuppu/). Some have been 
provided with pucca houses built by govern- 
ment. The cattle are tied in front of the houses. 
They have vessels, plates, pots, broomsticks, 
sickle, pickaxe, etc. In the past they used small 
pieces of wood as pillows, and sack as bed 
spreads, but now have cotton mattresses. Tradi- 
tionally they kept things of value in holes in 
rocks; but now they keep them in pots. Bamboo 
containers are used for keeping beedi, and betel. 
They carry a licence issued from the forest 
department for grazing cattle, when they go into 
the forest, to help identification in case of death 
due to attacks from wild animals. Men dress up 
like the peasants of the region. The women used 
to wear a piece of cloth above the waist with 
another below. Nowadays, they wear modern 
dresses. The status of the tribe is that of a 
scheduled Tribe in Tamil Nadu. No bio- 
anthropological information is available. Original- 
ly, they were vegetarians, but now they eat eggs, 
fish and meat avoiding beef. The staple is rice, 
with millets and maize. They take all varieties of 
pulses, groundnut, mustard, gingelly seeds, 
etc., and use vegetable oils. Carrots, and other 
locally available vegetables, tubers and fruits are 
accepted. They drink milk, coffee, tea and other 
non-alcoholic beverages. On festive occasions, 
the men indulge in locally available liquors, but 
the women avoid intoxicating drinks. 
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Economic activities. The main resource is the 
forest and the traditional occupation, grazing of 
cattle and collecting cowdung. Some collect 
minor forest produce like a white resin (oasam) 
from the bark of trees, honey, etc. Some cul- 
tivate millets, and most have plantains and 
vegetables cultivation around the house. Some 
are employed as daily wage labour in the Forest 
Department. A few have started petty business. 
The average earnings of a labourer range from 
Rs. 10 to Rs 25 a day. Children also work. Wages 
may be in‘cash and/or kind. Most of them have 
left their traditional occupations for daily wage 
labour. 


Social Divisions. The Kasaba have been con- 
sidered a subdivision of the Irula, along with 
Melanadu and Vettakkadu Irulas (Perialwar 
1991:58). Another view is that they are a sub- 
tribe of the Irula (Rathinam 1987:334, Zvelebil 
1973:53). The third view is that they are an inde- 
pendent tribe (Shanmugam 1974:78-79, Chidam- 
baranatha Pillai 1976:1-25). The Kasaba-speaking 
and the Kannada-speaking are the two sub- 
divisions. Like the Irula, the Kasaba have thirteen 
kulam-s or clans. Ka/katti, Kuppar, Sambar, Dev- 
nar, Punger, Kurunagar, Koduvar, Peradr are 
predominant with Poriger, Vellama, Veligar, Ven- 
giyar, Uppiliyar below them. There is no prohibi- 
tion to a man of any clan from marrying a woman 
of any other. 


Social Organization. Each settlement still has a 
five-member kula panchayat, the eldest being 
the muppan (headman). They meet at a common 
place to consider complaints of conflicts, adul- 
tery, rape, divorce, theft, etc. If a woman should 
get pregnant before marriage, the seducer is 
compeiled to marry her. Even cases of murder 
are heard and the culprit punished by exile from 
the locality. Inter-caste marriages entail excom- 
munication and exclusion from all ceremonies 
and functions; a person may be readmitted if he 
submits to punishment in the form of blows and 
kicks, and a fine, after which he is purified by the 
priest. The sanction of the kula panchayat is 
required for the conduct of any ceremony or 
function. The settlements fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of one or another statutory panchayat also; 
Kasaba adults have the power to vote. However 
the Kasaba do not have any associations to 
safeguard their interests politically or economi- 
cally. 


institution of Marriage. Monogamy is the norm, 
though polygamy was practiced previously - 
now it is allowed in the case of infertility. Tying 
of tali and kKunkuma (vermilion) mark are the 
marriage symbols. They prohibit the marriage of 
parallel cousins as well as aunt-nephew mar- 
riages. Child marriage was once prevalent, but 
nowadays itis only after puberty. It is rare to find 
unmarried girls above twenty three years old. 
Men are married usually after the age of twenty 
three. 
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Marriages are fixed after negotiation by the 
parents. No bride-price in cash is payable but 
the groom has to present clothes to the bride 
and her parents - the gifts to the parents are 
called paf kūli (payment for milk) (Chidambara- 
natha Pillai 1976:30-31). Residence after mar- 
riage is patrilocal. Either partner is equally free 
to seek a divorce, which may be granted by the 
kula panchayat; divorcees and widows are per- 
mitted to marry again. The wife of an elder brother 
is considered as a mother by the younger si- 
blings and none of the latter can marry her on 
the demise of the elder brother. An elder brother 
may marry the widow of a younger brother. 


Family. Families are generally nuclear, though 
joint families are also found. Joking relations are 
allowed among affines. Daughters do not have 
inheritance rights; in the absence of sons, 
property may pass to them. The eldest son suc- 
ceeds as the head of the family. Inter-family 
linkages are generally cordial; if there is a dis- 
pute, then the ku/a panchayat intervenes. They 
go to the formal courts only as a last resort. 
Women participate in religious and social ac- 
tivities. In the past, they did not seek employ- 
ment for wages, but nowadays, they do and 
share the economic burdens. 


Life Cycle Rituals: 


Birth, The pregnant woman is brought to her 
natal house on the seventh month, obligatorily 
for the first pregnancy and, if they can afford to 
do so, for subsequent pregnancies also. 
Nowadays women are admitted in the govern- 
ment hospitals for delivery. In the past, the 
delivery used to be in a separate room of the 
main house or in a separate house. Birth pollu- 
tion is observed for 7 to 9 days; the relatives of 
both partners are not allowed to enter the place 
where the mother and child are accommodated. 
The baby is placed in a cradle on the third day if 
female, and the sixth if male. Both the mother 
and the child are given a bath. The purohit will 
name the child after the deities or the ancestors; 
nowadays, "modern" names are preferred. A 
feast is given to the relatives. The mother and 
child return to the husband's house after one 
month. Breast-feeding is continued for six 
months, after which only other food is given to 
the baby. The ears of the baby are bored after 
the third year; in the past, the boys also used to 
wear ear-rings. 


At menarche, the girl is taken to a separate 
house in front of which a pandal is erected. She 
bathes daily before eating, and sleeps on a bed 
of straw on the floor. A piece of iron and a strip 
of leather are placed in front to scare away 
ghosts and evil spirits. An old woman will keep 
her constant company. Her maternal uncle de- 
stroys the pandal before dawn on the twelfth 
day. Information is sent to her relatives and the 
kula panchayat. The girl takes a bath, puts on 
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new dress and returns to the main house through 
the front door. The elders bless her. A feast is 
laid out. 


Marriage. Five persons from the groom's side go 
first to see the bride. If they approve, five rela- 
tives of the groom take five balls of rice mixed 
with jaggery, betels and fruits along with a music 
party. They settle with the bride’s father the gifts 
payable, and then fix the date; any day except 
Saturday is acceptable, but Sunday is preferred; 
they are treated to a feast after which they 
return. The groom gives Rs. 1.50 and clothes to 
his maternal uncle and his wife separately at 
functions held both in his house as well as that 
of the bride. The information is conveyed to all 
relatives through special messengers. A cloth 
pbandal is erected in front of the bride’s house. 
The groom's party brings sari, blouse and 
dower. The bride dresses up in these clothes. 
Separate rituals are conducted for the groom 
and the bride; there is feasting and dancing. In 
the evening, the groom and bride have to stay 
away from each other. Next morning, five small 
pots of water are heated separately for each, and 
they bathe separately. A five-foot long plank 
(asamanipalakai) and two plates are placed in 
the front yard. In one plate ricé is mixed with 
turmeric powder and with coaldust in the other. 
The groom is made to stand facing north, men 
holding a cloth around him. The bride goes 
round the groom thrice and stands in front of 
him; he ties the ta/f of glass beads; on a gold 
Chain if the groom can afford it. The couple are 
blessed; feasting continues for three days. If her 
house is distant from his, the couple go to his 
house only after the third day; if nearby, the 
couple go there the first day and return everyday 
to hers for the celebrations. 


Death. Immediately after death, the legs are 
folded and message sent to the kula panchayat 
and relatives. When all assemble, the body is 
taken in a procession to the burial ground where 
a pit would have been dug. The corpse is placed 
inside it; the eldest son of the deceased, or in his 
absence, the eldest son of a near relative is the 
chief mourner. His head is tonsured by a Kurum- 
ba man. After covering up the pit, a big stone 
(Kuttakka/) is kept on it. If there is any lapse in 
the ritual, the headman (mūppan of the kula 
panchayat) will levy a fine. On return from the 
burial ground, a feast is conducted in the 
deceased's house. On the third day, a small 
stone is erected at the place where the corpse 
had been kept and pooja conducted. This pooja 
is repeated every year; rice pongal is offered. 


Religion. They worship Vishnu known as Ren- 
gaswamy, and forest deities. The Karamadaik- 
kadavul is a deity represented by a stone planted 
by them. It may refer to the deity of the 
Karamadai temple in the Coimbatore district, 
where all the Nilgiri tribes worship. Pooja is con- 
ducted thrice a year to this deity; ukkakti pūjai 
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in March, gowri pujai in October and kartikai 
pujai in December. Some Kasabas go into a 
trance on these occasions. They conduct a one- 
day festival in October; they bathe the deity in 
water .mixed with soap-nut powder, coconut 
water and turmeric water, garland it, and offer 
milk, fruits and honey. They then make solemn 
pledges to the deity in regard to various matters. 
Accompanied by music, they then go in proces- 
sion to a stream where they bathe and light fire 
in rectangular pits. This is called kondamiti. They 
offer 101 prayers through such fire-pits. The 
remarkable feature is that a Brahmin belonging 
to the Lingayat sect performs this festival of 
light; this custom is prevalent among the people 
of the adjacent Mysore area and the Badaga of 
Nilgiri. Recently, they have taken to celebrating 
the pongal festival on a grand scale. they keep 
four pots in each cardinal direction and one in 
the middle. They also observe Deepavali, and 
attend the festival at the Mariyamman temple at 
Pokkapuram in Masinagudi. 


Inter-community linkages. Traditionally, they ac- 
cepted both cooked and uncooked foods from 
Kattunaikka, Irula and Alu Kurumba, and par- 
ticipated in their functions. They however 
avoided food from members of the Scheduled 
Castes. Marriage relationship was tolerated be- 
tween Kasabas and the Melanadu Irula (Nilgiris). 
Kasaba of Nilgiris maintained marital relation- 
ships with families living in Karnataka. They were 
allowed to use all the facilities such as water 
source, road, school, etc., by these com- 
munities. They buried the dead bodies in the 
same burial grounds. Nowadays, a few Kasaba 
have set up petty hosiery, fancy goods and fruit 
shops. They receive the services of the barbers 
and washermen like other communities. 


The Development Experience. The literacy rate 
is low; poor enrollment and high drop out are 
due to the poverty of the parents. Government 
have accorded free houses, free educational 
facilities. In the past, they depended only on 
divine mercy for good health, but nowadays, 
they make full use of the health centres. They 
accept the family planning schemes but adopt 
limitation only after having at least three chil- 
dren. Government have installed hand-pumps, 
wells, watertanks, and check dams across forest 
streams in order to provide good drinking water. 
Some have benefited by getting free house-sites, 
loans for buying milch animals, and for estab- 


lishing mulberry gardens. A few families have - 


electricity; the rest depend on kerosene and 
firewood. They get rations through the public 
distribution system. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Agasthialingom S (Ed): Tamilakap- 
pazhankudi makkal, Annamalai University, 1972; Basu 
MP: "A demographic profile of the Irula", Bull. 
Anth.Soc.Ind., XVI3 & 4; Chidambaranatha Pillar V: 
Phonology of Kasaba with Vocabulary, Annamalai Uni- 
versity 1976, and A Grammar of the Kasaba Language, 
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Water Conservalion R&T Institute, Udhagamandalam 
1980; Perialwar R: "Population structure & linguistic 
variation among Irulas" in Reddy & Rao (Eds): Popula- 
tion Structures among Tribes, Tamil University Tan- 
javur 1991; Rathinam K: Thenninihiyakkulankalum 
Kudikalum (Tamil version of Thurston’s Castes & 
Tribes of Southern India), Tamil University Thanjavur 
1986 & 87; Shanmugam SV: "The Irula Language" 
(Review), Journ. Tam. Studies,5, Madras 74; Zvelebil 
KV: The Irula Language, Otto Harrassowitch, Weis- 
baden 1973 & 1987. 
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Gait (1891) considered the Kasaba speech 
as one of the three dialects of Tamil, or a corrupt 
dialect of Canarese. Zvelebil (1973) argued that 
it is a northern dialect of Irula, but Shanmugam 
(1974) refuted this conclusion. Perialwar (1991) 
asserted that it was a dialect of Irula; the present 
author analysed the speech form elaboratively 
and concluded that it should be classified as a 
separate South Dravidian non- literary language. 
It is distinguished by the loss of the proto- 
Dravidian (PDr) initial *c, splitting of PDr *u into 
u and i; operation of i/e and u/o alternation, and 
creation of a feminine category. The optional 
nature of the plural marker, the peculiarities of 
the prohibitive, obligative, optative, hortative, 
construction also support this view. Special 
mention must be made also of the Kasaba nega- 
tive suffixes. 


Phonology. There are seven vowels with their 
long forms and 23 consonants. The addition over 
the typical SDr 5-vowel system are two 
centralised vowels, + and €. The velar fricative x 
is also peculiar. The palatal continuant / is ab- 
sent. The velar nasal nis not phonemic. All stops 
have voiced/voiceless distinction. k and x or g 
and x are in phonemically free variation. Initial 
consonant clusters are fewer than medial. 


Nouns. Based on gender-number distinction, 
Kasaba has masculine singular, feminine sin- 
gular, neuter or non-human singular, neuter or 
non-human plural, honorific singular, common 
human non-singular and human plural, forms. 
The masculine singular if formed by suffixes -en, 
-a, -van. -mar, -kkarar, ©; eg., mag- en = son, 
i-va = this-he, catt-emart = man of high society 
from Kerala, tay-kkara = tailor, etc. 


When human plural suffixes are added to 
common nouns which denote either caste or 
tribe, they imply the epicene plural also. Actually 
Kasaba has the singular/plural opposition in the 
first person, second person and reflexive 
pronouns only. There are three number suffixes: 
-n,-@ and -m; the later denotes only the plural 
while -n and -n,-@ are used with the singular. 
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There are 11 feminine singular suffixes: /tti, 
atti, -al, -#tti, -si, -acci, -tti, val, -kkatti. The neuter 
singular has two suffixes, -d, -d/. The non-human 
plural has two suffixes, viz., -xal, -dixal. The 
honorific singular takes the suffix - -Vart. 


The common human singular is expressed 
by -i, -ali, -adasi, -ar, -mbari, -sali. The human 
piurals are marked by two sets of suffixes, one 
comprising of -r, -var, -kkarar, -xal and the other, 
ar, are-ar which occur obligatorily after the stem, 
and optionally after the gender- number suffixes. 


Case. As in other Dravidian languages, the 


nominative is unmarked in Kasaba. The accusa- 
it is optional with non- 


tive is marked by -e; 
human nouns, eg., pottani vansinan or pottani-ye 
vansinan = 


suffixes -dav, -ili; the latter has another form -//. 
The ablative has two forms davirda, ilirda/firda. 


The sociative is formed either by the suffix - 
dokka or -dottik in free variation. The purposive 


is denoted by the case marker -kkagi, expanded 
from the dative. The comparative case is marked 
by the suffix -kkirdã. 


Pronouns. Please see the following table: 


Person Singular Plural 
| nant namt 
Il nini mimi 
lil avan = af (Mas.; PL/Hon.) 
aval avāri (Fem.; PI./Hon.) 
adi 


There is no inclusive/exclusive distinction 
in the first person plural. Reflexive pronouns also 
have singular/plural distinction. The proximate 
i-, the distant a- and the interrogative e- prefixes 
are as in other SDr languages. 


Adjectives. Demonstrative pronoun bases are 
used as simple adjectives; -avattt is suffixed to 
cardinal numbers to make the ordinal forms. - 
mane is added to nouns of quality to form adjec- 
tives: a variant -ané forms adjectives from other 
nouns. Numerals are formally as in other SDr 
languages. 


Verb. There are only past and non-past tenses. 
Ail person/number/gender suffixes occur after 
the tense marker and infinitive-negative suffixes 
as in other Dravidian languages. The past tense 
is indicated by -t-, -d-, -in- which freely vary with 
in,nd, n, i; the non-past is indicated by -k-, -x-. 


Negatives. There are three kinds of negative 
markers: the suffixes -ad-, -a, the suffix -e/e and 
the suffix -matt. "Unlike Tamil, Kasaba uses the 
last, viz., -matt in all non-past negative construc- 
tions for all persons and numbers (Tamil does 
not use this device in the case of third person 
neuter singular subject). To express negation in 
the past, Tamil, Kannada and Telugu have the 


pillow (accusative) he bought. The 
instrumental suffixes are -d/, -durda. The dative 
is expressed by the suffixes -kk, -kke. The geni- 
tive marker is -d. The locative is denoted by two 
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syntactic construction "infinitive of a verb + 
(Tamil) illai/ (Telugu) /@€du/(Kannada) illa". The 
Malayalam construction expresses the negation 
in future. Since it does not occur in the remain- 
ing languages, it is not certain whetherthis con- 
struction goes back to any proto-stage. Kasaba 
contains a morphological past negative con- 
struction with the structure “Stem-(Tran- 
sitive) (Causative) + past-Negative (ele"; eg., 
mall-nd-ele - mandele = did not pass urine 
(someone); ads-O-in-ele - adsinele = did not 
cause to shake (someone); amink-k-s-in-ele - 
amiksinele = did not cause to immerse (some- 
one). The -ele of Kasaba can be related with 
Tamil and Kannada forms illai/ilia respectively" 
(Chidambaranatha Pillai 1994:current com- 
munication). 


The distribution of personal terminations 
of verbs is more or less like in Tamil or Kannada. 
Kasaba has some defective verbs which cannot 
be conjugated for gender number and tenses, 
eg., bekku signifying obligation, or its negation 
beda. Kasaba has also complex verb forms con- 
sisting of a main verb and an auxiliary, which is 
added after the verbal participle form of the main 
verb. The perfective sense is expressed by the 
auxiliaries -irx, -kedex. 


Adverbs. There are two major categories of ad- 
verbs. Clitics are used in demonstrative, 
proximate, interrogative, etc., significances. 


Kinship terms. Please see the following list: 


GgF muttettappa GgM muttette 
GF ettappa GM ette 

F è appa M avve 

FeB beliyappa FeBw beliyawe 
FyB sinnappa FyBw sinnavye 
Sp.eB bava Sp.eZ attike 
op.yZ nadeni 


The common SDr terms akka, tange, annan, 
tambi, mami, maman, etc., have the same mean- 
ings in Kasaba. 


Sample Text. 


1. mallen 6dinan 
Mallen ran. 

2. ad} Odinadt 
lt ran 


3. mallen masinikudiykkimi anekkattimt ponan 
Mallen went to Masinikudi and Anekatti. 


4. mampti ulld kedekktdt 
The spade is inside. 


5. nant nondine mamptt ull kedekktdi 
The spade with which | dug is inside. 


6. nant nini ponede ortne 
| saw you (Sg.) going. 


7. nāni mradine pittesari umkem#ti 
After | have a bath we shall drink. 
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8. nant avane manikkedikke maranditte 
| forgot to scold him. l 


9. ava ademattali nan¢ poxe matte 
If she does not dance, | would not go. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chidambaranatha Pillai V 1976: 
"Phonology of Kasaba with vocabulary", Annamalai 
University, Annamalai Nagar; Do., 1978: "A Grammar 
of the Kasaba language", Annamalai University, An- 
namalai Nagar. 


KOCHUVELAN 


The Kochuvelan are sometimes referred to 
as Ulladans, but have been enlisted separately 
among the Scheduled Tribes of Kerala. They are 
mainly distributed in the Ranny Forest range of 
the Pathanmthitta taluk and in the adjoining 
areas of Kottayam and Idukki districts. Perhaps 
because many of them had been enumerated by 
the Census authorities as "Ulladan", the popula- 
tion returned as "Kochuvelan" was only TEN at 
the 1981 Census. In addition, 43 were enume- 
rated in Tamil Nadu also. Luiz (1962:91) reported 
that the Census of Travancore had described 
them as a subsect of the Ulladans, but he 
rejected that categorization because the Mala 
Ulladans, Mala Koravans’ and the Mala Pan- 
darans also declared their community to be 
Kochuvelans, taking this as a generic name for 
all these tribes. They use the Malayalam tan- 
guage for all purposes and use the Malayalam 
script. According to Luiz, the population was 
recorded as 5,899 in the 1931 Census. 


Luiz (/bid.) narrated several myths of origin, 
according to one of which they were descen- 
dants of the ancestors of the famous god Ayyap- 
pan of Sabarimala. Another describes them as 
the offspring of a human figure who came out of 
a mud elephant made by Parvati and trampled 
upon by Siva. Yet another says that they were 
created by Siva to help Panchali, while in exile, 
to wash her clothes while in pollution. 


The area they inhabit is covered with rich 
evergreen forests with towering Calophyllum 
spp., Cullenia exarillata, Palacquim ellipticum, 
etc., with Bombax malabarica, Terminalia Spp., 
etc., in the more exposed portions. There are 
rich breaks of severa! species of the Och/andra 
species along the water courses and the marshy 
regions. The wild life was rich and varied in the 
past, but now survives only in the Sanctuaries. 
Much of the area outside the Reserve Forests 
has been converted into rubber and other plan- 
tations. The climate is typically tropical with 
heavy rainfall during both the monsoons. The 
area is well drained by the upper reaches of the 
Kailada. 


The Kochuvelans prefer to live in isolated 
huts along the hill sides, within call of one 
another, located along the steep valleys within 
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easy access of water sources. They seem to 
have been semi-nomadic in the past, but have 
now settled down in a few "colonies" built by the 
Government. Their household possessions are 
scanty; they now prefer aluminum utensils to the 
original bamboo internodes and mud pots which 
they used in the past. 
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They are non-vegetarians who eat pork but 
avoid beef. The staple cereal is rice, with roots 
and tubers collected from the forests, as well as 
tapioca, supplementing the carbohydrate re- 
quirements. In times of distress, their protein 
needs are supplemented by the crabs they catch 
in the forests. They nowadays use coconut oil as 
the cooking medium; drink tea and coffee, have 
no taboo against milk and milk products, and 
indulge in alcoholic drinks, tobacco, betel-chew- 
ing, etc., as and when they can afford the indul- 
gence. Many are addicted to the ganja habit. 


Livelihood. Traditionally, they subsisted by hunt- 
ing and gathering. They used traps to catch the 
small animals, and would kill the larger animals | 
which might fall into the abandoned elephant 
pits dug by the Forest Department for the 
elephant capturing operations for which these 
Forest ranges were famous in the past. They 
would also catch birds in ingenious nets and by 
using bird-lime. They indulged in sporadic 
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shifting cultivation until it was stopped by the 
Department. 


Now they have been allotted small patches 
of land which they cultivate as best as they can, 
against the odds of raiding by wild animals, soil 
erosion, plant pests and diseases. They continue 
to collect items of minor forest produce, which 
are now traded through the Girijan Co-operative 
Societies. Basket-making, a traditional skill, is 
still useful - they manage to sell their output in 
the local markets. The major current livelihood 
is wage labour as unskilled workers in the plan- 
tation estates of the area. A few educated per- 
sons among them have succeeded in obtaining 
white collar jobs. 


Social Organization. Singh (op. cit.) reported 
that they are divided into exogamous clans 
‘{(iHam) named Mootti illom, Menillom, Adi illam, 
Vella illam, Kari illam, Vetti illam, Kannu illam, 
Konchi illam, Perikki illam, Kalli illam, Kattu illam, 
etc., but that, at present, the rule of illam ex- 
ogamy is not observed strictly. Marriages are 
negotiated, the preference being for cross 
cousins. Monogamy is normal, though polygyny, 
both sororal and non-sororal, is sanctioned. Luiz 
(ibid.) found no evidence to establish the pay- 
ment of dowry or bride price, though the expen- 
ses incurred by the bride’s parents for the 
ceremony have to be reimbursed by the bride 
groom; Singh (op. cit.) asserted that dowry is 
payable. Residence after marriage is neo-local. 
Divorce may be sought by either spouse, or 
sometimes effected by simple desertion; after 
divorce is effected, a compensation may be paid 
to the aggrieved party but the children remain 
with the mother. Luiz reported that a man, who 
had divorced his wife, is expected to take her safely 
back to her parents. Adultery was punished with 
outcasting. Remarriage is permitted for divor- 
cees as well as for widows/widowers. In- 
heritance is by equigeniture, though the eldest 
son succeeds the father as the head of the fami- 
ly. The women share the economic burdens 
equally with the males and have roles in social 
functions, rituals and religious ceremonies. 


Life Cycle Rituals. During the seventh month of 
pregnancy, there is a pulikudi ceremony at 
which the husband gives the expectant mother 
tamarind juice to drink, and prayers are offered 
for a safe confinement. Pollution at childbirth 
lasts for sixteen days, but the mother is con- 
sidered to be unclean for three months (Luiz 
1962:94); however, Singh (op.cit.:544) reported 
that the birth pollution is for eleven days if the 
new-born is male, and nine days for a female 
baby. While Luiz said that there was no particular 
day for naming and boring the ears of the new- 
born, according to Singh, a ritual, the charadu 
kettu is observed on the 28th day. 


The puberty rite is known as vayasariyikal, 
and sixteen days of pollution are observed to 
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mark a girls menarche (Singh). A girl was con- 
sidered nubile only after she had attained puber- 
ty. Luiz had reported that a girl at menarche and 
women in their menstrual periods would be 
segregated for four days in a separate hut built 
for the purpose. 


The marriage ceremony takes place at 
night in the bride’s hut. "Constant references are 
made to Sita, Subhadra and Panchali in their 
wedding folk songs. Eating together and feeding 
one another are more important than singing folk 
songs. The tying of tali... is however only an 
insignificant part of the ceremony" (Luiz). Singh 
reported that marriage rituals are performed at 
the bride’s residence but the nuptial ceremony 
is performed at the groom’s house. 


Death. The dead are buried - in far-away sites 
and in deep graves, with stones to mark the 
locations of the graves, according to Luiz, who 
also mentioned that “those who prefer to imitate 
the high class Hindus" would cremate the dead. 
The son is the chief mourner, assisted by the 
community's pujari. Pollution is observed for six- 
teen days. Luiz added that they have special 
prayers for the departed souls on certain oc- 
casions, and they believed in the rebirth of the 
soul. He also mentioned that the "large number 
of dolmens seen in the forests (were) claimed to 
be structures put up by them to perpetuate the 
memory of their ancestors", but that there was 
no present evidence to indicate that they did so 
currently, 


Religion. Their favourite deity is Ayyappa; they 
also worship the geographical feature, the 
Talapara Malai, a prominent peak, where they 
have a shrine at which one of them is the priest. 
He has the role of "blessing" the trruvabharanam 
(the holy ornaments with which the idol is deck- 
ed) of Sabarimala Ayyappan, when these are 
taken in ritual procession to Sabarimala during 
the annual festival in December- January. Luiz 
described their "rich collection of demi-gods” 
known as Chathan, Karimkutti, Mudian, etc., and 
various demons who could do evil to mankind in 
the form of fits, fevers, etc., which could be 
averted only by mantram-s recited by their 
religious functionaries, known as "Kurupp"-s. He 
also mentioned that in some settlements they 
had wooden and clay effigies of gods and ances- 
tors. They propitiated the Mother Goddess 
Bhagavathi and the spirits of the ancestors with 
blood sacrifices. Many of them continue to have 
great faith in magic and sorcery, and some 
Kurupp-s are reputed to be expert in these arts, 
as well as healers and practitioners of indigenous 
medicine. 


The Development Experience. They have been 
the "victims" of the overall development of the 
region. The increasing rigours of forest ad- 
ministration and wild life protection have mar- 
ginalized them, making them more and more 
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dependant on wage labour under the in-migrant 
cultivators and estate owners. They have taken 
to "modernism" in the form of school education 
for their children, job-hunting for the educated, 
modern medical facilities, and contraception. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adijati Sevak Sangh Delhi; Singh KS 
(Ed) 1994: The People of India, Vol. IH, OUP. 


KORAGA - KERALA 


Among the poorest of the poor, the Koraga 
are a Scheduled Tribe living mainly in the South 
Kanara District of Karnataka and the adjoining 
Kasargode District of Kerala. They were con- 
sidered as a depressed caste till 1956 and 
Scheduled as a Tribe in the Presidential Order of 
1956. Unlike other tribal communities, they live 
among the rest of the population without any 
geographical or physical! isolation. They have 
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been considered as a polluting caste by the 
Hindu communities, and, as they are among the 
poorest, their personal habits and diet including 
the meat derived from carcasses have resulted 
in their being placed at the lowest rung of the 
caste ladder. The etymological meaning of the 
word Koraga is uncertain. Aiyappan (1948:115) 
considered it to be a corruption of "Kurawa" 
meaning Hillmen. According to Rama, M (Un- 
published 1993), the word is derived from their 
profession; they prepare baskets which in Tulu 
are called kurave. The person who makes kurave 
> korave > kKorage > koraga. 


There are a number of myths about their 
origin. Das ST (1989:146,149) relates that, ac- 
cording to one of them, there was a big flood and 
nothing survived except a youth and a maiden, 
who clung to a log of wood and drifted into a 
cave. On the fourth day, God appeared before 
them and asked them about their relationship. 
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The couple remained silent; God provided them 
with food and disappeared. He appeared again; 
asked the same question and received a reply 
that they were man and wife. Gad blessed them 
and disappeared. The world was recreated and 
the couple produced three hundred children. 
God gathered them and divided them into 
groups, assigning to them various functions, 
thus creating the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, etc. Four 
boys and four girls remained; God told them that 
they would constitute the Koraga and the rest of 
the world would feed them. Ironically, those 
whom God thus favoured became the despised 
beggars of later days! 


Earlier writers (Thurston 1975:111,425) con- 
sidered them as a subgroup among the Chan- 
dalas, offspring of high caste Brahmin or 
Kshatriya women and Sudra men. They were 
sub-divided into 15 classes of whom the Koraga 
are the lowest. Another story reported by 
Thurston (/bid.): a Chandala invader, Habashika 
defeated Angara Varman, the local ruler of Man- 
jeswaram and ruled for 12 years. A neighbouring 
ruler treacherously proposed a marriage be- 
tween his sister and Habashika; when the 
bridegroom with his retinue came for the nup- 
tials and discarded their weapons, they were set 
upon and massacred. The Chandala fled into the 
forests, where they were reduced to penury. 
Some were driven to the seashore without any 
dress, there to be hanged. The executioners 
found them covering their nakedness with 
leaves, took pity on them and allowed them to 
go on condition that they would wear no other 
garments. This semi-historical myth would indi- 
cate that the present condition of the Koraga is 
a result of "secondary primitivisation". 


Habitat & Eco-system. The area, being on the 
South-western coastal reaches of India, enjoys 
very heavy showers during the South-west mon- 
soon, for three to four months (June to Septem- 
ber) every year. A cool spell follows till the end 
of January during which there may be scanty 
rainfall from the North east monsoon, followed 
by a hot dry season until the monsoon sets in 
again. The terrain is rugged in the eastern areas 
towards the Western Ghats, with heavily leached 
laterite capped hills supporting grass and scrub, 
the valley where moisture remains being 
evergreen, with coppices of Hopea parviflora 
and other evergreen species. The mountains 
support dense evergreen tropical monsoon 
forests with the typical "three-tier" canopies. The 
area is drained by the Netravati river and several 
short swift rivers coursing through the many val- 
leys among the Jaterite-topped hillocks. Prior to 
the reorganization of States in 1956, the entire 
area was in the South Kanara District of the 
erstwhile Madras State. 


The human settlements follow the non- 
nucleated, home-stead based pattern typical of 
the southern West Coast. The land is well utilized, 
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the laterite tops supporting grass with cashew 
trees, bamboos and deciduous tree species near 
the tops, the homesteads with dense stands of 
mango, miscellaneous fruit trees, vegetable 
Cultivation, plantain species (Musa paradisica), 
etc., somewhere on the shaded slopes, depend- 
ing on sub-soil water drawn through open wells, 
lined with rows of coconut and arecanut palms 
at the bottom margin, with the valleys being 
devoted to paddy cultivation. Most of these 
lands belong to Brahmins, Bants and other caste 
Hindus, the Koraga being forced to occupy the 
barren hill sides where plant growth is scanty. 


Population. According to Stuart (quoted in Bhat 
1971:1), there were 4,355 people reported as 
Koraga in the 1891 Census. The 1971 Census 
reported their population in Kerala and Kar- 
nataka together as only 724, which must have 
been due to under-enumeration. The 1981 Cen- 
sus furnished the Koraga population of Kasar- 
god as 1098 (Rama M 1993:Unpublished). A 
survey conducted by Mathur PRG (unpublished) 
of 251 households in 53 hamlets spread over 34 
villages in Kerala including Kasargode mun- 
cipality and the Kumbla and Manjeswar non- 
muncipal towns led him to estimate this section 
itself as comprising 1100 Koraga individuals. In 
Kerala, the bigger concentrations of Koraga are 
found in Peradal, Bela, Shiribagilu, Koipady, En- 
makaje, Paivalika, etc., villages and in the Kasar- 
god Muncipal area. In South Kanara, they are 
found around Udipi, Hebri, and Coondapur. 
Mathur (/bid.) found that the Koraga sex ratio 
(838 females to 1000 males) was lower than the 
district and taluk averages (1017 and 978 
respectively), but the sex ratio among the Chris- 
tian Koraga was significantly more favourable, at 
1002.6. The 1981 Census reported 15,146 in Kar- 
nataka, 11,098 in Kerala and 421 in Tamil Nadu. 


Bio-Anthropometric Studies. No recent data is 
readily available. They have been subjected to 
generations of economic deprivation and this 
would have influenced their physical type. They 
are generally short, of wiry lean buiid, with curly 
hair and thick lips. The eyes tend to be very 
prominent and lustrous. 


Social Organization. Das ST (1989:150) iden- 
tified Ande, Soppina or Suppu, Vastra, Kuntu, 
Kappadu, Tippi, Vanti, Kappatur, Bangaranna, 
Kammaranna and Mangaranna as endogamous 
sub-groups. Each of them claimed superiority 
and higher status over the others, but the Ande 
Koraga were placed at the lowest. Thurston 
(ibid:428) reported that Ande Koraga individuals 
had to hang a pot from their necks; they had to 


-spit into it as they were strictly forbidden evento 


spit elsewhere. They had to take special permis- 
sion to enter towns and villages during day, their 
presence at night in these habitations being 
completely prohibited! The endogamous sub- 
groups are arranged in exogamous clans locally 
known as bali. Each has its own bhuta or spirits 
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of ancestors represented by animate or in- 
animate objects. For example, the dumadi bhuta 
is associated with the Upparu clan and is repre- 
sented by a wooden bench; the punjural bhuta 
is symbolized by the bronze image of a pig and 
is associated with the Peddanna clan (Das ST 
1989:111,151-152). 


Matrilineage prevailed among them in the 
past, the children belonging to the mother’s 
clan. The authority over them was vested in their 
mother’s brother. He had the right and respon- 
sibility to arrange their marriages and to perform 
all the important ceremonies relating to their life 
cycle rituals (Mathur PRG:/bid.). Traditionally 
and sometimes even today, the institution of 
kutumba plays an important role. An elderly male 
member looks after the property of the kutumba 
even though his wife and children have no right 
in it and only his sisters and their children will 
inherit it. At all important rituals and religious 
ceremonies like the annual bhuta worship, it is 


obligatory for all the members of the kKutumba to | 


get together at the natal home (Das /bid.:154). 
Inheritance was through the female line, follow- 
ing the aliyasanthana or matrilineal system. 


The traditional systems have undergone 
many changes. They are now fast adopting 
patrilineal systems, especially those who are 
living close to urban centres. The earlier pattern 
of matrilocal residence is being replaced by 
patrilocal or neo-local preferences. Even though 
inheritance is now increaingly partilineal, the 
father setting apart both his inherited and his 
self-earned property for his children, clan de- 
scent is still reckoned through the female line. 
The nuclear family is becoming the norm. The 
father is the authority and decision maker. The 
mother’s brother retains a role only during cer- 
tain rituals and ceremonies (Mathur:/bid.). 


The Institution of Marriage. Monogamy is the 
prevalent practice, even though polygamy is not 
prohibited. Sub-tribe endogamy and clan ex- 
Ogamy are strictly observed. If a woman of a 
higher section should have sexual relation with 
a man considered to be of a lower group, it is a 
serious offence, entailing punishments like shav- 
ing the head of the culprits, heavy fines, etc. 
Marriage with cross-cousins is not preferred but 
is permitted, male ego’s mother’s brother's 
daughter being preferred to his father’s sister's 
daughter (Das ST /bid.:172). Most marriages are 
settled through negotiation, but iove marriages 
and marriages by elopement are not uncommon. 
Levirate is practiced; in the past divorce was not 
permitted but nowadays, either husband or wife 
can divorce the other for adultery, impoten- 
cy/barrennes, etc. Remarriage of widows, wido- 
wers and divorcees are common (Mathur ibid.). 


Settlements & House types. Koraga live in iso- 
lated huts or in small settlements of one or two 
Closely related families at a site. Their houses 
traditionally were made of leaves and known as 
Cappu or koppu for that reason (Panoor 1963:74). 
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They have two or three sloping roofs of bamboo 
and grass or plaited coconut leaves thatch 
around a raised platform about 25 cm high. The 
eves come so low that one has to kneel while 
entering it through the small doorway. It has two 
parts, One serving as the kitchen and the other 
for living (Mathur /bid.). Over the past couple of 
decades, the Government have built several 
brick and tile houses for them at Badiadka, etc., 
in Kerala but Koraga beneficiaries were reluctant 
to occupy them. Mathur (/bid.) reported that the 
reasons are several, viz., death, mysterious ill- 
ness, superstitious beliefs, etc. They were also 
afraid that the tiles which were not tied to the 
rafters would fall down on them while they slept. 
Madhava Menon was told by Koraga benefi- 
ciaries at Bela in 1976 that the houses provided 
for them were full of bed bugs; so they tied up 
all their belongings to the trees in the yard out in 
the sun and preferred to sleep in the open, using 
the house only for cooking purposes; a number 
of houses in a colony built for Koraga families in 
Badiadka were unoccupied because they were 
afraid the local population objected to their stay- 
ing there and the Koraga were afraid of possible 
persecution. These conditions are of course 
rapidly changing and Koraga families learn fast. 


Household Equipments. A few earthen pots, 
aluminum vessels, a wooden mortar fixed to the 
floor and a pestle are generally the only 
household articles in many families. The men 
carry a bill hook for their prime occupation of 

basket making. Axes, spades, scythes, etc., | 
have been recently acquired. They make musical 
instruments like dolu (drum), otta (flute), dudi 
(small drum), etc. (Das /bid:156; Mathur ibid). 
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Dress & Ornaments. They used to prefer black 
or dark coloured clothes because the dirt would 
not show; they often did not have another piece 
to wear and so could not keep them washed or 
changed. The men normally wore a scanty piece 
of cloth round their loins; in the old days, the 
women could dress themselves only in leaf skirts 
worn round their waist. These have all changed 
now; males wear mundu, or lungi. A shirt may be 
worn when going out; some use underwear. 
When they go out on visits or outings, the men 
wear a cloth turban. 


While at work, both men and women wear 
a hard cap made of the arecanut spathe (mut- 
tapala/) which protects them from sun and rain 
and from contact with loads they may carry on 
their heads. it has a small fold inside where coins 
and currency notes may be kept. When doffed, 
it also serves as a convenient cup for drinking 
from; in the "old days", tea shop keepers would 
serve them tea only in their caps as their touch 
would "permanently" pollute precious cups and 
vessels and make them unacceptable to their 
more affluent clients! 


' The women prefer the saree and blouse for 
norma! wear. They copy and adopt the prevalent 
fashions to the extent their purse allows. Some- 
times they cut an old saree into two pieces and 
wear them as mundu at home. Elderly women do 
not mind being semi naked in the villages. 
Children used to go naked and are ever happy 
to do so whenever they can get away with it, but 
little girls have to put on a frock (langa) or a 
blouse (po/k) and the uniforms provided by the 
Welfare Department when they go to school. 
Adolescents wear whatever they believe is the 
"in thing"! They go bare foot except to town, when 
they wear chappals. 


They are "so untouchable” that even the 
barbers would not cut the mens’ hair until recent- 
ly. They would therefore cut each other's hair 
close and short, using coconut oif and a comb 
to keep it fairly trim. The men could not afford 
ornaments nor were fond of them, but nowadays, 
they wear brass and silver rings, and sometimes, 
if very "rich" and lucky, a wrist watch! 


. Young women are extremely conscious of 
their dress and appearance and many of them, 
with their large lustrous eyes, are very pretty. 
They keep their tresses hanging coquettishly 
around their faces, adorned with flowers. They 
wear bangles and armlets usually of glass and 
plastic and, whenever they can afford it; of more 
precious materials. The exceptionally lucky few 
can afford silver anklets and gold necklaces; the 
majority wear bead necklaces. Older women 
wore a pair of brass rings (bandole), large ear- 
rings (onti), and waist ornaments of beads or 
bones strung on a thread. Many wear nose rings 
(battu). Married women may wear a tali, but this 
is not obligatory (Das /bid.:159; Mathur /bid.). 
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Tattooing was common in the past, and 
known as kochchuvadu. Women had marks on 
their foreheads in the shape of a half moon ora 
circle and men on their left arms. It is now almost 
gone out of vogue. 


Food & Drink. Rice gruel is the preferred food, 
along with pulses and common vegetables. 
Roots and tubers collected from the jungle and 
tapioca, a little quantity grown in their com- 
pounds and the bulk purchased from the market, 
provides the staple when rice is scarce. They 
purchase iddli, dosa, vada, etc., from the tea 
shops and drink tea whenever they can pay for 
the indulgence. When they cannot, they wait out- 
Side the shops for the discarded leaf plates of 
the affluent clients and scrape off whatever is left 
on them. They throng outside the houses where 
marriages or other feast-giving occasions are 
celebrated to collect the left overs, which they 
take home and dry in the sun for eating later. 


The habit that their neighbours most 
detested was their preference for the carcasses 
of dead cattle which was their main protein source. 
Even the Koraga families who have been con- 
verted to Christianity continue this habit. When 
an animal dies, the owner notifies the Koraga 
families; five or six of them drag the carcass 
away and the meat is distributed among whole 
community. Mathur (fbid.) reported that the 
“Koraga do not cook the meat. The meat is 
generally kept in their huts for a week or so before 
consumption". Menon, however, noticed that the 
meat, even though kept aside for a day or so for 
softening, was invariably cooked by boiling or 
broiling before it was consumed; he remem- 
bered an instance when the parents took their 
children from their "Ashram" (Residential Basic) 
school at Badiadka in order to partake of the 
delicacy. They preserved the flesh for a few days 
and ate it daily until it was finished. The skin and 
bones are sold to the Muslim traders for a pit- 
tance. In the "old days", the owner would pay a 
small amount to the Koraga for removing the 
carcass, but nowadays, the payment is the other 
way, the avaricious owners expecting payment 
from the Koraga!! They are not in a position to 
afford formal time schedules for their meals but 
eat whenever they can get food. Rama 1993 
(Unpublished) reported that they do not 
nowadays take left over food after feasts or 
remove the carcasses from other peoples’ 
houses for use as food. 


Menon observed that many of them lived 
literally hand to mouth. They would make bas- 
kets sitting under a tree by the roadside. When 
they succeeded in selling one for a few rupees, 
they would run across the street to the tea shop 
for vada and tea which the family would con- 
sume on the spot and return te work, repeating 
the process throughout the working day. "A 
Koraga cannot conceive of a life without drinking 
liquor and chewing pan. Men smoke but their 
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women do not. They spend almost the whole of 
(a day's) earnings on drinks before they return 
home" (Mathur: /bid.). Both men and women chew 
betel leaves, nuts and tobacco (Das /bid:161-163). 


Economic Activity. Traditionally the Koraga were 
agrestic slaves bought and sold along with the 
land by the masters. They were provided with 
house sites and the usufruct of tha trees thereon. 
They used to be paid wages of paddy and rice 
along with salt when they worked for their 
masters. But they obviously did not like this obli- 
gation, as they preferred to eke out da living by 
making and selling baskets (Das /bid.:163-164). 
They make a variety of basketry items like win- 
nowing fans, cradles, baskets for carrying grains 
and baskets for carrying manures. The raw 
materials are bamboos, canes and varieties of 
creepers available from the jungles. The Koraga 
males would go to the forest about 40 kilometres 
away in expeditions extending over a few days, 
and collect these, bring them home and the en- 
tire family would take them to the roadside, 
which was their workshop as well as sales point. 
A bill hook (kathi) and a thick needle (dabhanu) 
are the implements needed. Of late, competition 
from plastic and synthetic materials has 
threatened the more expensive items of Koraga 
manufacture. Their main stay is the cheap basket 
used for carrying manure and thrown away after 
use which is always in demand. 


Forest policy is the "most unkindest cut of 
all"! The departments in Kerala and Karnataka 
impose restrictions on the extraction of bamboo 
and creepers from the forests in the interests of 
wild life protection. The Koraga communities of 
Kerala used to depend upon the forests now in 
Karnataka for the supplies, but now, there are 
bans on the transport of forest produce across 
the State boundaries. The nearest Kerala forests 
are far away and the product cannot bear the 
cost of transportation. 


An alternative is provided by the 
munificence of the Land Reforms Acts in Kerala 
as well as in Karnataka, whereby the Koraga 
families now own their homesteads. Though not 
expert agriculturists, they raise plantains, jack 
and other fruits and cashew in their small hold- 
ings. A few have taken to unskilled agricultural 
labour, but refrain from ploughing because of 
the superstition that working with anything that 
has four legs is inauspicious. Some have taken 
up jobs in muncipalities and Panchayats as 
sweepers and scavengers. Some living near the 
forests. have taken to collection and sale of 
honey and firefood; a few have nothing to 
depend upon except begging. 


Examining the inter-relationship between 
agrarian serfdom and basket making among the 
Koraga, Roy Burman remarked: 

"if, in a feudalistic society, agrarian serfdom is an indicator of 


their unfreedom, did basket making provide them with an 
escape tunnel? Perhaps, to a limited extent. Much of basket 
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making is done to meet the demands of patron- client relation- 

ship; but at the same time, to a considerable extent, they 

produce baskets for the market. Undoubtedly, economic ex- 

ploitation is inherent where they produce under patron-client 

relationship, but the overt sanction for such relationship is not 

te et coercive; it is more social and economic" (Quoted in 
athur tbid.). 


According to the 1981 Census, in Karnataka, 
47.58% were returned as "workers", of whom 
43.53% were engaged in basketry, etc., 26.7% 
were agricultural labourers, and 5.04% were cul- 
tivators. Corresponding figures in Kerala were 
49.04%, of whom 69.20% were basket-makers, 
etc., 4.64% engaged in livestock rearing and 
forestry-related occupations, 18.55% were 
agricultural labour and 0.37% were cultivators. 


Social Control. The tribal council was known in 
the past as Kooduvalike or sabha. At the village 
level, there would be a gurikara assisted by a 
Vottukurikara. These offices were often here- 
ditary, even though the elders were free to elect 
any among themselves for the office. The meet- 
ings were in the open, at a convenient location. 


Whenever a case is brought to the notice 
of the gurikara, he informs the other members 
through his assistant and a meeting is convened. 
Both the complainant and the accused are 
brought up; both sides are heard and the matter 
maturely considered. Fines are sufficient punish- 
ment for most offences; excommunication is en- 
tailed for the most serious. It is possible for an 
excommunicated offender to undergo additional 
punishment, pay heavier fines and thus earn re- 
admission. Punishment for adultery is the shav- 
ing of the head of both the culprits concerned, a 
heavy fine and a fine feast for the entire com- 
munity. The proceeds of the fines usually go to 
finance alchoholic drinks for all present. 


In the past ordeals were also imposed as 
purificatory punishments. For adultery, it was by 
fire. Seven straw huts would be constructed ina 
row and set afire; the guilty woman had to pass 
through them; if she came unscathed she was 
readmitted into the tribe. The council also had to 
conduct the annual bhuta worship and the 
gurikara had to preside over all the important 
rituals. 


Life Cycle Rituals. 


Pregnancy & Childbirth. Basira bayake or 
bachangi is performed in the seventh month of 
the first pregnancy, at the husband's house. The 
lap of the pregnant woman is filled with a few 
coins and an arati performed with a lighted wick. 
lf the purse permits, fruits, sweets, clothes and 
a comb called sceraningi are presented. A feast 
is served to relatives and guests and is an oc- 
casion for gift giving to the expectant mother. A 
few days later, she leaves for her parents’ home 
for the delivery (Das /bid:167). Birth takes place 
in the kKoppu. Thurston (/bid.:433) reported that 
all the inmates of the koppu leave it for a few 
days and stay with neighbours during the critical 
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days, but according to Mathur, a temporary shed 
is built for the delivery. A midwife takes care of 
the pregnant woman. Immediately after the birth, 
the midwife cuts the navel cord (musku) with a 
knife; among some families, a piece of it is kept 
near the mother for six days before it is buried. 
A sapling of Basilia alba (called bassale)} is 
planted at the site. The placenta is kept in a 
closed earthen pot smeared with a mixture of 
cowdung and clay. The pot is placed in a pit at 
a convenient spot inside or outside the hut. The 
mother is bathed daily on the spot during the 
pollution period, which lasts seven days. On the 
8th day, amemachchuvadu is observed, when 
they fill the pit with earth and a coconut broken 
for the occasion. They sprinkle thirtha from the 
oriest and sprinkle it on the household bhuta 
site, after which the mother and the child are 
considered free of pollution. 


Cradling & Naming. This takes place on the 
seventh day. The female relatives apply oil on 
the body of the child in the presence of the 
gurikara and close relatives before it is placed in 
the cradle for the first time. A feast is served. The 
first- born boy is named after his grandfather, if 
a girl, after her grandmother. A black string is 
tied on the waist if the baby is a boy. Rice, 
coconut and new clothes are presented. Aiyap- 
pan (1948:115) pointed out that the Koraga are 
worshippers of the Sun and the Moon and there- 
fore name the subsequent children after the day 
of the week on which they are born. A boy born 
on Sunday would be named "Aita" after Aditya, 
the sun; on Monday, "Toma" (Soma) after the moon, 
on Tuesday, Angara after Angaraka, Mars; etc. It 
is noteworthy that the names of the planets used 
are from the Sanskrit and not from Tamil/ 
Malayalam or Kannada. 


Ear boring. When the child is about a year old, 
the ear boring ceremony is conducted, usually 
scheduled to coincide with the annual commu- 
nity worship of the bhuta. 


Puberty. When a girl attains puberty, the jeven- 
the is observed. The girl is considered to be 
impure for a few days with the onset of the first 
menstruation, and she is confined to a corner of 
the hut. Entrance to the kitchen, touching the 
cooking vessels, attending bhuta worship or any 
other ritual performance, etc., are taboo. On the 
5th day, coconut oil.is applied to her body. Five 
women pour water on her head; she puts on new 
or washed clean clothes; close relatives sprinkle 
rice on her, while she is seated on a wooden 
stool (Das ibid.:170). Mathur reported that the 
girl is segregated in a separate shed built for the 
purpose for 3 days and that the pollution period 
lasts for 12 days. 


a 
Marriage Rituals. The initiative is taken by the 
boys’ relatives visiting the girl’s parents along 
with the gurikara of the boy’s village. Beauly, 
Capacity to work, health and family status are 
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considered. If the negotiations are satisfactory 
they fix a day for the betrothal ceremony (nis- 
chitamaduva or khanditamaduva). On that day, 
the boy’s party presents some arecanut folwers 
to the girl’s parents; they take the flowers inside; 
if the girl puts them in her hair and comes out, it 
means that she is happy and the process may be 
pursued. The bride price is settled; betel leaves 
and nuts and sugar are supplied to the par- 
ticipants; if the means are available, spirits flow. 
Sunday is the auspicious day for the ceremony. 
A pandal is constructed before the girl's house 
for the purpose. 


On the great day, a mixture of coconut oil 
and turmeric powder is applied to the body of 
both the boy and the girl, each in his/her respec- 
tive house. The relatives administer baths to 
them by pouring water over them. The boy’s 
party accompanied by musicians walk or take a 
bus to the bride’s place. At her residence, her 
relatives headed by the gurikara accord warm 
welcome (edirganisuva shastra) and throw rice 
on the grooms party. The bride price is paid in 
cash or kind; typically, 7 kilograms of rice, seven 
patti betel leaves (1 patti = 3 leaves), betel nuts 
and one chukra (= 25 paise). Some ornaments 
and dress may also be presented. The gurfkara 
officiates. The boy and the girl are given a ritual 
bath separately the relatives and the gurikara 
pouring the water over them. Turmeric paste is 
applied over their faces. The couple are then 
seated in the pandal, the girl to the left of the 
boy. The bride’s parents join the hands of the 
pair; the groom puts a ring on her index finger. 
No tali tying is performed. An earthen lamp and 
some rice coloured with turmeric are placed 
before them on a stool and all the married per- 
sons among the assemblage sprinkle rice over 
the newly wedded pair. Widows, widowers and 
unmarried people do not participate. Gifts may 
be given. The feast follows. The couple then 
leave for the boy's village. Before departing, the 
bride takes up a mat, a plate and an earthenlamp 
with her. At the boy’s residence, the couple are 
received by sprinkling with rice coloured with 
turmeric over them (Das /bi/d.:172-176) 


Death Rites. Burial is the common practice. The 
dead body is given a bath after applying a paste 
of coconut oi! and turmeric. If the deceased was 
a woman whose husband is alive, a vermilion 
mark is applied to her forehead after the bath. 
The gurikara supervises the digging of a pita 
couple of meters deep. The close relations carry 
the body ona bamboo bier. A caconut is broken; 
the bier-carriers and the pit diggers walk thrice 
round the pit carrying the dead body, and then 
lower it into the grave, the head towards the 
south and the face upwards. The clothes of the 
deceased are buried with it. The grave diggers, 
before filling up the grave, exchange their bill 
hooks three or four times “to confuse the spirit 
of the deceased", so that it cannot nurse a 
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grudge against any particular person among 
them. Sometimes, three stones are kept to mark 
the spot and sometimes a sapling of nikki (Vitex 
negundo) is planted. If the plant sprouts, the 
deceased is believed to have been a good per- 
son and enjoying a better life after death. 


The members who had taken part in the 
ceremonies take a purificatory bath. The house 
where the death occufred is purified by sprin- 
kling a mixture of cowdung and water. Pollution 
is observed for 9 days if the deceased was a 
child, and 15 days if an adult, other members of 
the community keeping away from contact. The 
family members also refrain from joining in 
religious and other rituals during the period. 


At the end of the period, bojia or purificatory 
rites are performed; a soothsayer sacrifices a 
fowl to make sure that the spirit is happy. The 
remains of the fowl are the soothsayer’s recom- 
pense, along with a rupee or two as fees. On the 
15th day, they collect some soil from the grave 
and erect a small platform near the hut, planting 
a sapling of taru// on it. The Koraga believe in the 
existence of heaven and hell; that the soul is 
never destroyed but wanders, usually near- 
abouts. (Das /bid.:176-179; Mathur ibid.) - 


Religion. The Koraga worship the deities of the 
Hindu pantheon and the mother goddess Mari 
Amma, the presiding goddess of small pox and 
eruptive fevers. Ganesha, Siva, Lakshmi, 
Hanuman, Rama and Krishna and several others 
are worshiped. But they specifically worship also 
the Sun, the bhuta or ancestor spirits; there is a 
Supreme Being (Paradevata) who is NOT to be 
worshipped. Panoor (1963:83) believes that this 
supreme deity is the "Koragatheiyya" worship- 
ped in the "theyyam" form in some temples of 
North Kerala. The Koraga have no temple of their 
own and were not admitted to those of any caste, 
because they were the "ultimate untouchables". 
Their places of worship were therefore under 
Nux vomica trees. 


Bhuta worship is important to the study of 
Koraga religion. They are malevolent or 
benevolent. Among the former are Korathy, Pan- 
juruli, Pilachandy and Koraga Chamiya, to be 
controlled by spells and black magic and wor- 
shipped by the community as a whole. Panjuruli 
is represented by a pig made of wood, metal or 
stone. There is another set of bhuta consisting 
of ancestral spirits worshipped by individual 
Koraga families. Each family keeps its set on 
wooden brackets within the house in a place 
called bhutastana. They are worshipped annual- 
ly and the family members get together for the 
occasion. The eldest male member of the kutum- 
ba shoulders the responsibility for arranging for 
it, acting as the priest. 


The Koraga take special care to conduct 
the annual worship (Kedusa) of the bhuta of their 
village or locality. The date is decided by the 
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gurikara in consultation with the elders of the 
locality. The ceremony is conducted under a Nux 
vomica tree, the gurikara and his assistants 
being the functionaries and priests, who keep 
their ritual purity by daily baths, observing fast 
and abstaining from sexual intercourse. 


The symbols representing the bhuta are 
adorned and placed on the stone platform with 
flowers and leaves, cooked rice mixed with 
turmeric powder, five betel leaves in the mouth 
of a brass pot, and toddy in an earthen pot. They 
worship the bhuta with sacrifices of fowls, pigs, 
etc. There is a divination rite in which the 
functionaries dance to the music of.pipes and 
drums; one among them gets possessed, shakes 
his body and jumps and shouts. After these ini- 
tial transports, he becomes the medium of the 
bhuta who answers the questions of the worship- 
pers through him. Women are kept away from 
the immediate vicinity, but can observe the 
proceedings from a safe distance. 


The decapitated sacrificial birds and 
animals are then cooked in a place which has 
been already cleaned up by the womenfolk and 
purified by the sprinkling of cowdung water. The 
women can join in the preparation of the food. 
The feast is served to all those who were present 
at the worship. 


The Koraga believe that illnesses are 
caused by evil spirits, or by possession of the 
victim’s body by any of them. They can be cured 
only by magical rites and vows. Vows can be in 
the name of the spirits and/or of the gods. Vows 
are taken for success in economic or other pur- 
suits. They take the form of promises to offer to 
a particular spirit or deity rice, fowls, coconut, 
arract, toddy, turmeric, etc.(Mathur ibid.). They 
also believe in the power of black magic. Some 
of them are pathri who are believed to be the 
representatives of specific bhuta. The clients are 
given amulets or charms the cost ranging from 
one to two rupees (Das /bid.:182-183). 


The caste Hindus of the locality super- 
stitiously fear the Koraga for their magic powers 
and witchcraft. For example, when a Brahmin 
woman's children die off when young, she sum- 
mons a Koraga woman and provides her with oil, 
rice, money, etc. She then places her surviving 
child in the Koraga woman’s hands, though she 
is atrociously untouchable and polluting on all 
other occasions!!! The Koraga woman gives the 
child suck and names it "Koraga" if a boy and 
"Koragapulu" if a girl. Thurston (/bid.:426) repor- 
ted that it was believed that this would remove 
all the ill luck and confer on the child a long and 
prosperous life. 


Another interesting practice is known as 
neechabali. When a caste Hindu is afflicted with 
serious illness, a Koraga is presented with 
cooked rice, earthen lamp, coconut oil, ghee, 
etc.; the Koraga performs certain rites, and carries 
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the articles in a basket and walks round the 
house thrice uttering incantations. It is believed 
that by this the Koraga removes the misfortunes 
that have plagued the family. However, the 
Koraga has to worship his gods in turn so that 
he does not become the target of the transferred 
misfortunes! (Das /bid.:184-185). 


According to the 1981 Census, 99.95% 
were “Hindu's; 0.05% were Christians in Karna- 
taka, while in Kerala, 76.87% were "Hindus", 
23.13% being Christians. 


Conversion to Christianity. In or about 1935, the 
then Madras Governemnt allotted about 100 hec- 
tares of land to a German Christian Mission 
(Catholics) in Maddur village. About 300 families 
were converted to Christianity. While present 
data is not available, Mathur’s unpublished sur- 
vey covering the period 1977-78 indicates that 
out of 255 households studied in Kunjathur, 
Pavur and Udayavara villages of Kasargod, there 
were 55 households who had embraced Chris- 
tianity. As already pointed out, a significant dif- 
ference between the non-Christian and the 
Christian Koraga is that the latter have a very 
favourable female sex ratio. It is a well-known 
demographic indicator of a higher standard of 
education, hygiene and material well being. 


Menon had occasion to visit the head- 
Quarters of the Maddur establishment and a con- 
vent near Bela adjacent to the Koraga settlement 
there, in 1976-77. He was informed that most of 
the Koraga children in the former place were 
attending school and that the girls were good at 
their studies. It was reported that many of the 
girls after some education were enticed by various 
agents and taken to Mangalore and Bombay to 
be sold into prostitution. The Mission tried its best 
to stop this nefarious practice. It also enabled 
the placement of as many Koraga individuals in 
government or semi-government employments 
as possible. Assistance was rendered to enable 
them to take up agriculture and other economic 
activities, taking advantage of the governmental 
programmes for their benefit. 


The experience at Bela was still more hear- 
tening. The small community of 8 Koraga 
households had been provided with neat tiled 
houses and 50 cents (approx 20 ares) of homes- 
tead land. A drinking water well was provided. 
The convent was next door. The nuns undertook 
humanitarian work among them, without bother- 
ing about converting them. Most of the children 
of school going age were enrolled, the nuns 
looking after them like nurses. The womenfolk 
were taught hygienic habits and improved 
cookery. The nuns also obtained short term crop 
loans from the banks and helped the Koraga 
families raise a successful crop of dry paddy 
from their smal! holdings. 


The Development Experience. Because of their 
"want-less-ness" and acceptance of their condi- 
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tions as fated, it was very difficult initially to get 
Koraga people accept development efforts. The 
Crisis in the availability of the forest-based raw 
materials for their only industry, basket making, 
drove them to the brink of despair. The im- 
plementation of Land Reforms provided them 
with a new occupation which the women par- 
ticularly took up. Initially they were badly ex- 
ploited by the tradespeople, but because of their 
proximity with other people, they were able to 
get out of this difficulty. Under the IRDP and 
other individual-oriented schemes, some of 
them have been enabled to eke out alternative 
livelihoods, though it is very doubtful if any of 
them has come "above the poverty line”. 


The greatest achievement of the “Develop- 
ment process" is probably the removal of the 
social disabilities of untouchability and their own 
low self-perception. Mathur reported in 1977-78 
that the literacy percentage among them was 
then as low as about 5%, but enrolment was , 
improving. The special literacy drives in Kerala 
and Karnataka towards the end of the 1990-s 
must have strengthened this trend. In Kerala 
especially, the Koraga cannot be discriminated 
against socially, in the tea shops and barber 
shops as he used to be even a decade back! 


The literacy rate according to the 1981 
Census was 20.81% (28.92% males and 12.63% 
females) in Karnataka, and 23.86% (30.07% 
males and 16.60% females) in Kerala. 
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In Karnataka, the community is notified as 
a Scheduled Tribe. They are regarded as ceremo- 
nially impure, unclean and are treated. as un- 
touchables. Socially they rank even lower than 
the Holeyas, the main untouchable caste of Dak- 
shina Karnataka. According to the 1981 Census, 
there were 15,153 Koragas, distributed in Karkala,. 
Puttur, Udupi, Kundapur, Mangalore, Sullya and 
Belthangadi taluks of the Dakshina Kannada dis- 
trict. Luiz (1962) considered them to be “the 
issue of a Brahmin woman by a Sudra". Another 
myth connects them to a Koraga chief Habashika 
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who invaded Tulu land and drove out Mayura 
Varma, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty. 
Habashika is also said to have defeated An- 
Qaravarma, son of Vira Varma, of Manjeswar. 
Later on, Habashika was defeated and driven out 
by Lokaditya Raya, son of Mayura Varma of 
Gokarna; Brahmins were brought in to replace 
the Koraga (ibid.). According to Rao, (1874), the 
Koraga are of Chandala origin. They have a lan- 
guage of their own, "Koraga basha", a mixture of 
Kannada, Tulu and Malayalam. There are 
regional dialects within this language. They live 
in the outskirts of villages and towns in koppu-s 
(huts made of leaves). 


Koraga are moderately built but strong, 
black skinned, thick lipped, broad and flat 
nosed, with curly hair, which is allowed to grow 
long and knotted at the back of the head. Hair is 
scanty on the face and body. They are non- 
vegetarians, and include beef and pork in their 
dietary. Consumption of alcohol, chewing betel- 
nut, smoking beedi, etc., are common. 


The forest used to be the major economic 
resource for their traditional occupations of bas- 
ketry and drum beating; the raw materials re- 
quired are obtainable from the forests. They 
fashion bamboo cylinders for stocking paddy, 
structures for safe keeping of chicken (kuttari), 
baskets, sieves and winnows for cleaning paddy 
(thadpem), etc. Due to restrictions placed by the 
Government, the raw materials have become 
scarce; they have to go long distances and spend 
much time to collect the items. The demand is 
also falling. Koraga are therefore shifting to daily 
wage labour, including scavenging. 


The three main divisions are Tippi, Sappu 
and Vanty, so named after their dress patterns. 
They have subdivisions (bali), eg., Bangeranna, 
Bajarru, Tailyanna and Konnara. Marriages are 
not permitted within the same bali. Bride price of 
seven chakra (one rupee and seventy five paise), 
along with new clothes, seven kilogrammes of 
rice, betelnut and betel leaves, are presented to 
the bride’s mother. The groom ties the tali 
around the bride's neck. Monogamy is the 
prevalent form, but widow remarriage is allowed. 


Puberty rites (jevanthe) are observed on 
the 4th day of menarche; in some places, it is 
observed on the 9th day. She is segregated until 
then; a purificatory bath ends the seclusion. 
Pregnancy rites consist of a ritual called bayake 
in the seventh month of the first pregnancy. She 
is given new clothes and sweets. Birth pollution 
is observed for seven days when the diet of the 
mother is controlled. The baby is named on the 
7th day; the name is selected according to the 
day of the week on which it is born, eg., Aitha for 
one born on Sunday, etc.; the female version is 
by replacing the final -a with -u or -i, eg., Aitha 
> Aithu, Thaniya (Saturday) > Thunki or 
Thaniyaru. 
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The disposal of the dead body is by burial. 
The grave is dug deep and far away from the 
settlement. Women and children accompany the 
funeral procession. The corpse is washed and 
covered with a new cloth, and lowered with the 
head to the south. After the grave is filled with 
earth, a stone is placed at the head. Pollution 
lasts for sixteen days. Inheritance used to be 
through aliya santhana (children of the mother’s 
brother, ie., matrilineal), but nowadays, it is 
replaced by patriliny (makkala santhana). 


Koraga are included’ among the Hindus, 
but practice their traditional religion. Each com- 
munity has a head man, gunikara or budivantha, 
who performs all the rituals. They worship trees 
and bhuta (spirits), represented by some stones 
placed under trees. 


Literacy percentage was only 6.2% in 1961. 
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The Koragas of South Kanara in Karnataka 
speak Tulu or Kannada with others and Koraga, 
their own language, amidst themselves. H.A. 
Stuart in 1891 noticed this tribe and considered 
their language as a dialect of Tulu. Vernor Brodie 
from whom Stuart quotes in 1891 Census 
(Madras) report, suggested that Koraga is an 
independent language of the Dravidian family 
rather than a dialect of Tulu. Bhat (1971) who 
investigated Koraga found that there are three 
major dialects; Onti Koraga, Tappu Koraga and 
Mudu Koraga. Onti and Tappu are closer to each 
other while Mudu is closer to Kannada. The 
Mudu speakers have Kannada as their second 
language while Tulu is the second language of 
Onti Koragas. Ail the Koraga dialects have bor- 
rowed heavily from Tulu and Kannada. 


The affiliation of Koraga to any one of the 
sub-groups of Dravidian is a problematical issue 
as Koraga shares with its neighbouring South 
Dravidian languages many features, while some 
important grammatical features are similar to 
North Dravidian. According to Bhat (1971) the 
following are the grammatical features which 
Koraga shares with North Dravidian languages. 
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1. The past tense suffix k (k ~ gn ~ kk) which 
is supposed to be a N.Dr. innovation. 


2. The non-past (present) suffix of Koraga 
dialects occurs in Ill person plural (Mas.- 
Fem.) and in verbal bases in Kurukh. 


3. The Onti dialect of Koraga has an imperfect 
suffix o which is similar to o the future suffix 
of Kurukh and is said to be N.Dr. innovation. 


4. In Koraga as well as Kurukh, in the third per- 
son finite forms of verbs, the feminine goes 
with neuter in the singular and with masculine 
in the plural. There is no separate form for 
indicating neuter plural. 


5. Koraga and Kurukh do not add plural! suffix to 
irrational nouns. 


Bhat also lists some other features of 
Koraga, which are not found in S.Dr. languages: 


perfect suffixa ~ @ 
locative suffix t 
relative past participle e 


root tar with its restricted sense of ‘to give to! 
or ll person’ 


simplicity of past stem derivation. 


The population of Koragas would be less 
than a thousand. Their chief occupation is bas- 
ket-making. The Onti Koragas inhabit the Udipi 
region of Karnataka. The Tappu Koragas who 
speak Kannada as well as Tulu in addition to 
their mother tongue, are seen inthe Hebri region 
of South Kanara. Mudu Koragas are mainly seen 
in Coondapur region. 


Onti Koraga 


Phonology: Except a centralised / (#) the vowel 
system is the typical Dravidian one, with short 
and long forms of i, e, u, a and o. There are five 
stop voiceless phonemes p, t, t, c and k, and the 
voiced stops b, d, d, j and g. The three nasals in 
Onti Koraga are m, n and ñ. ñ and n usually found 
in S.Dr. languges are only allophones in Onti 
Koraga. There are three approximants v,r and y. 
There is one lateral (/) and one sibilant phoneme 
(s) in Onti Koraga. 


Examples of Phonemes 


a alt to weep i icci like this 

u uttu this one o ottu to press 

e eru yesterday + tint  toeat 

p pona corpse b butari to fall 

t ur to be able d dorpu to pour 
to do down 

t tante  tohit d kaddi to snap off 

c cuñħñku to pinch j ijji you (Sg.) 

k kadi to grind g geddu to win 

m mey body n ney butter 

ñ tūħñku tosing v vā which 

r ert who y mey body 

I ef seven s kelési barber 
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_Morphophonemics. One important morphopho- 


nemic change observed in Onti-Koraga is that 
many consonant ending stems take a vowel 
before word structure. 


budu to leave budke | left 
talt to drop talgu it dropped 
madapu to forget madapgi he forgot 


Noun. Onti Koraga distinguishes between ration- 
al and irrational nouns through inflections. The 
plural suffix can be added to rational nouns only. 
Irrational nouns take accusative and instrumen- 
tal cases only after the genitive case marker is 
added to them, while the rational nouns take 
these case markers directly. 


The suffix -//u is added to kinship terms 
and the suffix -Iu to other rational! nouns to 
derive plural forms. 


appe mother appellu mothers 
mame father-in-law mamellu — fathers-in-law 
kelesi barber kelesilu barbers 

acari carpenter acarlu carpenters 


A plural suffix r} which could be a Tulu 
borrowal is also used with some words. 


relative binnert relatives 


By adding to the masculine nouns the suf- 
fixes -ti or -di the feminine forms are derived. -ti 
follows consonant ending stems and -di follows 
vowel ending stems. 


korayi husband korti 
kelesi barber kelesedi 


Onti Koraga has five cases; accusative, 
instrumental, dative, genitive and locative. 


The accusative case marker is nf. 
rational irrational 


appe mother kurve basket 
appeni mother (Acc.) | kurveden# basket (Acc.) 


Instrumental case marker is -nta. 


appe mother kotta house 
appenta mother (Instr.) kottadanta house (Instr.) 


The dative case has two markers -ka and -ga. 


maga son mara tree 
magaka son (Dat.) maraka tree (Dat.) 
The genitive has three markers, -tta, -da and -na. 


appe mother mara tree 
appena ofthe mother maratta ofthe tree 


binne 


wife 
barber's wife 


The locative is marked as -t or -ob. 


kay hand sale school 
kayt} inthe hand saled? in the school 
Pronouns: Personal pronouns. 
Sg. PI. 
Í yant enkulu 
lI ijji nikilu 
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Reflexive pronoun 
Sg. PI. 
tant tam 
Demonstrative pronouns 


The demonstrative bases are a, a (Rem.), 1, 
i and u (Prox.). 


ikkelt now aka then icci like this 
acci  \ikethat ide here ade there 
uttu this 


e, €,0, 0, u and vã are the interrogative bases. 


who ecci 
from where va 


ert 
Olanta 


like what o/pa where 
which unta what 


According to Bhat (1971), most of the ver- 
bal bases are Telugu borrowals and only about 
20 verbal bases are native. (C)VCCV type of 
verbal bases are the most frequent followed by 
(C)VVCV type. 


The past form is derived by adding one of 
the suffixes from -k, -kk and -g, and the ap- 
propriate personal suffixes to the verbal base. 


Sg. PI. 


kuttuge | beat 
kuttuga you (Sg.) beat 


we beat 
you (PI.) beat 


kuttuga 
kuttugert 


The non-past perfect form is derived by 
adding to the verbal base the perfect suffix, past 
suffix as well as the appropriate personal suffix, 
in that order. 


kuttage | have beaten kuttaga we have beaten 


The non-past imperfect will have the imper- 
fect suffix, non-past suffix and personal suffix 
added to the verbal base. 


kuttone | am beating kuttona we are beating 


The simple non-past, subjunctive, unreal 
past negative non-past perfect and negative fu- 
ture can be derived in the same way. 


kuttune | beat kuttuna we beat 
(simple non-past) 
kutte | may beat kutla we may beat 


(subjunctive) 


kuttambe | may have kuttamba we may have 


beaten beaten 
(unreal past) 
kutage \|havenot kutnaga we have not 
beaten beaten 
(Neg. non-past) 
kuttaye Jwillnot kuttaya we will not beat 
beat (Neg. future) 


There are some verbal forms which do not 
show gender distinction in singular. 


kutlunji 
kutlunja 


| do not beat 
you do not beat 
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The concessive, assertive, permissive, im- 
perative (PI.) and subjunctive forms do not take 
personal suffixes. 


kuttadt let (him) beat 
kutlodt (he) should beat 
kuttoli (he) can beat 
kutle beat 
kutla (he) may beat 
Personal Suffixes 

Sg. PI. 
| e a 
il a ert 
IlI Mas. i ert 


Fem./Neu. dż, u 
Non-finite forms 


Relative participles, converbs and condi- 
tionals are the three types of non-finite forms 
found in Koraga. 


The non-past relative participle marker is -a. 
kuttuna one who beats 


Past relative form is derived through the 
markers -iya or -é. 


kuttiya/kutte one who has beaten 

The negative participial is formed by ad- 
ding the perfect suffix, negative suffix and the 
participial suffix to the verbal base. 


kuttana one who does not or has not beaten 


There are five types of converbs in Koraga: 
two past forms, continuous form, negative form 
and the purposive form. 


kutta having beaten (past) 
kuttada/kuttadara/kuttunta having beaten (past) 


kuttala beating (continuous) 
kuttante without beating (Neg.) 
kuttere in order to beat (Pur.) 


Four types of conditional forms are used. 
kuttunjane as soon as (he) beats (temporal) 


kuttanka since (he) has beaten (causal past) 
kuttugude ìf he beats (causal non-past) 
kuttudre ìf he does not beat (Neg.) 


Tappu Koraga 
Phonology. 


Vowel system is similar to that of Onti 
Koraga. Among the consonant stops, voiced as 
well as voiceless are similar in both dialects. The 
bilabial (m) and alveolar nasal (n) are common 
to both. While Tappu lacks the velar nasal (n) it 
has a retroflex nasal (n) not found in Onti. In 
addition to the alveolar lateral, Tappu has a 
retroflex lateral also. The velar fricative n found 
in Tappu is absent in Onti. The semivowels v and 
y and the alveolar trill (r) are common to both. 
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Examples of Phonemes 


a hart to drink c cogi  toitch 

i ikļlu hiccough j jori  toleak 

u ude to cover k kor to kill 

e erdu bullock g agi to pull 

o ogi to pour m manne | do 

+ = kallt stone n nāvi to getup 

p payali child n onpi tohide 

b burpi cry Vv nēvu fear 

t terp  torub r atri rice 

d ude to cover y payali child 

t batałł plate | almbi to gather 

d būd} tocausetofall / iklu hiccough 
S sü to see 
h hinki to start 


Noun. Tappu takes five case markers; accusative, 
instrumental, dative, genitive and the locative. 


Accusative case markers is nåt. 


kiddert children kiddernt 
nedda_ stupid neddant 


-ntra is the instrumental marker. 


mitti above mittantra 
ayi he ayantra 
Dative is marked by either -ka or -ga. 
kay hand kayka 
korpaje woman korpajega 


-na and -ta are the genitive case markers. 


mother 
face 


appana 
moreta 


appe 
more 


There are two markers for the locative tt 
and ttt. 


üri ‘village’ ürti 
dari ‘way’ Oarittt 
Pronouns 
Sg. Pi. 
| ent enklu 


(amara before Dat. 
amm before Gen.) 


niklu 


(nimara before Dat. 
nimm before Gen.) 


(an before Dat. & Acc. 
ann before Gen.) 
Il nci 


(nin before Dat. & Acc. 
ninn before Gen.) 


a, i and e are the remote demonstrative 
base, proximate demonstrative base and the in- 
terrogative demonstrative base respectively as 
in other Dravidian languages. 


nki ‘this man’ &yi that man 
i ‘this’ a that 
enge ‘how’ elli where 


Verb. The personal suffixes are very similar to 
that of Onti. 


KORAGA LANGUAGE 
Sg. PI. 
| e a 
{I a ert 
II! Mas. i ert 


Fem./Neu. df, u eft 


Past forms are derived by adding the suf- 
fixes k, kk or g to the verbal base, followed by 
personal suffixes. 


kattige | tied kattiga we tied 


The non-past suffixes are n, nn, n. 
katni he ties 
kattindi she ties 

The non-past perfect forms take the suffix 
a or a. 
kattaga | have tied 
kattagi We have tied 

For the non-past imperfect -ta and -tta are 
the markers. These imperfect markers are added 
to the verbal base followed by non-past suffix 
and personal suffix. 
he is flying 
they are flying 


kattitani 
kattitanert 


The subjunctive forms may be of the verbal 
base + personal suffix type or the subjunctive 
suffix -v- may be used. 


katte | may tie 
katter} We may tie 


Unreal past forms are also found in Tappu. 
-a is the marker for this, which is followed by 
non-past suffix and personal suffix. 


kattane | would have tied 
kattana you would have tied 


The negative has three forms; negative 
perfect, negative imperfect and negative non- 
past. -di and -ddi are the negative suffixes. 
Before the negative suffix perfect, imperfect and 
non-past, suffixes are added to the verbal base 
in these forms. 


kattaddi (he) has not tied 
kattitandi (he) is not tying 
katttndi (he) does not tie 


The concessive, assertive, permissive im- 
perative (PI.) and prohibitive suffixes are added 
directly to the verbal base. 


kattadt let (him) tie 
kattadu (he) should tie 
kattali (he) can tie 
katle please tie 
kattaga should not tie 


As in Onti, relative participles, converbs 
and conditionals are the three types of non- 
finites found in Tappu. 
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Relative participle 


katna one who ties (non-past) 
katta one who tied (past) 
kattanta one who did not tie (Neg.) 
Converbs 

katta, kattaja having tied (past) 
kattante without tying (Neg.) 
kattara in order to tie (Pur.) 
Conditionals 

kattagert if (he) ties 

kattanda if (he) does not tie 


Mudu Koraga 


The phonemes of Mudu are similar to that 
of Tappu, but unlike in Onti and Tappu nasaliza- 
tion is phonemic in Mudu. 


Noun. The Mudu Koraga nouns take the case 
markers accusative (ni, na), instrumental (r), da- 
tive (ka, ga), genitive (t#, na) and locative (tf). In 
word final position the final vowels are dropped. 
illin (Acc.) 
yarna (Acc.) 


illi house 
yart who 

Instrumental case marker is always fol- 
lowed by genitive. 


maratra from the tree 
kisetra from the pocket 


The dative has two markers ka and ga. 


school 
woman 


sāle 
manti 


salega 
mantiga 


The genitive forms take -na after rational 
nouns and -ti after trrationals. 


kuji girl kujina 

mara tree marati 
Locative 

cıla bag cilatt 

kay hand kaytt 

Pronouns. 
Sg. P}. 

| nént/ént nāvu 
(Obl. nan) (Obl. nam) 

Il nci NIVU 
(Obl. nin) (Obl. nim) 


Demonstrative and interrogative pronouns 
are similar to that of Tappu. 


Verb. The personal suffixes arẹ similar to those 
of the other two Koraga dialects. 


Sg. Pl. 
| e u 
il a ri 
lil Mas. Fo m 


Fem./Neu. di ~-~- ri 
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Other suffixes added to finite forms are 
past (k,kk,g), non-past (n), perfect (a,a), sub- 
junctive (b/ala), unreal past (er), imperative (/a), 
concessive (mullip) and assertive (odu). 


ojjigi he said (past) 

ojjagi he has said (non-past perfect) 
ojjini he say (non-past) 

ojjibi he may say (subjunctive) 

ojjala they may say (subjunctive) 
ojjerni he would have said (unreal past) 
ojjiia you (PI) say (imperative) 

ojmu let us say (concessive) 


ojli let (him) say (concessive) 
ojjodu (they) should say (assertive) 


Relative participles, converbs and condi- 
tionals are the three types of non-finite forms 
found in Mudu, but unlike in the other two 
dialects Mudu has a large number of converbs 
with four past forms, three continuous forms, 
two negative forms and one purposive form. 


Koraga text: 
About Death 


cayya poyanta mittiga bddu bodayert 
ottagadara ā ponattent mipadara lammayi 
kalapa budibyadara kuntu pēda adenta mitttga 
addé birya pajett bedirida badige ja mūji katta 
kattadara adent puggelidt jakala kapperega 
poner! 


After someone has died, all the relatives 
and friends join together, bathe the corpse, take 
it inside, put a cloth over it, keep a bamboo pole, 
tie it in the same mat on which it is lying down 
putting three knots, and keeping it on the 
shoulder, they go to bury the corpse. 


alpa paguri toda anjane a beditida 
badigaedent gurika sari jādara katyo kattadent 
bediridanta budpinert/ aji jana balltdent pudda 
mella ponattent guritti jUner#/ 


Having gone there, they dig a pit, keep the 
bamboo pole after that, just above the pit, and 
remove the knots tied to the bamboo pole. Six 
persons hold the corpse with ropes and place it 
slowly in the pit. 


aera 


After that the earth is put (over it). Having 
put the earth, when they come back they salute 
and say: "Until we perform your functions you 
should stay in that world without giving trouble 
or causing fear to anyone’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.N.S. Bhat, The Koraga Language, 
Deccan College, Post Graduate and Rescarch Institute, 
Poona, 1971, 
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KOTA 


The Kota is a Dravidian Scheduled Tribe 
found mainly in the Nilgiris District, Tamil Nadu. 
They call themselves "Kotar"; the neighbouring 
Toda call them "knof" (= ‘cow people’) and the 


Badaga, "kov"; others as Kothar or Koatur. 
Breeks (1873) sought to derive it from 
gohata/kohata = ‘cow-kiJler’, while Thurston 


(1975:1V,13) believed them to belong to the 


"“Gaudian" branch of the Dravidians and their 


name to be derived from the ‘gauda-dravidian’ 
word, ko = mountain. They are considered 
"untouchable" by the Toda and the Badaga. 
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Verghese (1974:106) reported that "ac- 
cording to a Kota legend, the Kota, the Toda and 
the Kurumba were real brothers... (They) were 
created from three drops of the God's (Kam- 
batrayan) perspiration. Their separation took 
(place) when the god once asked them what they 
wanted; one of them said ‘Give me talents of art’ 
and he became a Kota, who later proved to be 
an able black smith, musician, hunter, potter, 
rope and umbrella maker...". According to 
Emeneau (1967:445), they constitute a small and 
low ranking community in symbiosis with the 
Toda, the Badaga and the Kurumba living on the 
Nilgiris. They were certainly in the area by 1603 
when Fr Francino met them there (cf. Rivers 
1906). Caldwell considered their language as an 
‘old and very rude dialect of Canarese’, but 
Emeneau considered it to be more akin to Tamil 
and Malayalam than to Kannada. 
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According to the 1981 Census, their num- 
bers were 603 (298 males and 305 females), of 
whom 491 (241 male and 250 female) were in the 
Nilgiris. However, the Notes on Adi Dravidan and 
Tribal Welfare - Nilgiris District (District Collec- 
tor, 1989) reported that they numbered 1894, 
living in seven settlements, viz., Sholur Kokkal 
(Karugoj), Aggal or New Kotagiri (Poragad), Kol- 
limalai (Kollimal), Kundah Kotagiri (Menad), Kil- 
Kotagiri (Kilnad) and Gudalur Kotagiri (Kalgas). 
A few families live in Udhagamandalam, Coonoor, 
Indunagar, Aravankadu, Wellington and Gudalur 
towns. In addition to their own language, they 
are bilingual in Tamil and Badaga. There were 41 
Kotas reported from Kerala and 75 from Kar- 
nataka in the 1981 Census. 
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"They are well made and of tolerable height, 
... good featured and light skinned, having a 
copper colour... They have well-formed heads 
covered with long black hair...(the women) are 
of moderate height... and not nearly so good 
looking as the men" (Short 1868). Basu & Gupta 
(1962) described their head-form as dolicho- 
cephalic, with lept3oprosop to mesoprosop 
face, mesorrhine nose, flat wavy to broad wavy 
hair, slight to imperceptible brow ridges, shallow 
to medium nasal depression and medium occipi- 
tal protrusion. 





A Kota woman 


This author studied 107 families of Kol- 
limalai and Kundah-Kotagiri. The sex ratio was 
992.7. The pooled fertility ratio, 43.64%, was 
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lower than that of the Malayalis of North Arcot 
(70.70) and the Kanikar of Kanyakumari (51.59), 
but higher than of the Toda (39.57), the Irula 
(41.0) and the Paniya (42.55) of Nilgiris. 39.24% 
of the males and 38.31% of females were mar- 
ried, 54.86% and 48.47% unmarried, 3.12% and 
10.17% widowed and 2.78% and 3.05% divorced/ 
separated, respectively. 


Material Culture. The settlements are linear, 
divided into localities called keri-s. The house 
(pai) is built with stones and factory-made tiles. 
The males dress mainly in a shirt and mundu 
(lungi tied loosely round the waist). The adults 
may wear a varada (white bedspread). The old 
men do not cut the hair, but comb it upwards, 
tying it in a knot at the back; they still wear 
ear-rings (kadk) made of gold. The women tradi- 
tionally wore a single piece of white cloth (dup- 
piti/kir), extending to the knee from the chest, 
tied at the waist with a twine (sat). They are 
non-vegetarians and were fond of the meat of 
buffaloes, but because of the social stigma at- 
tached to this meat, they are giving it up. They 
also abstain from chicken, because god Kamba- 
rayan hated the hen. Their staple is ragi, but they 
also take samai, wheat and rice. The morning 
meal is tabettu, lunch, tagu, and the evening 
meal, ande/ ku. Men use alcoholic drinks and are 
fond of coffee and tea. 


Economic activities. They were and are the only 
indigenous artisan community. “Kotas in olden 
days were the only one of all the hill tribes who 
practiced the industrial arts and they were there- 
fore essential almost to the very existence of the 
other tribes and castes of the Nilgiris. Kotas have 
been smiths in gold and silver; they are car- 
penters and blacksmiths, tanners, rope and 
umbrella-makers, good potters and musicians 
and are at the same time cultivators" (Metz 
1864). Even today, every settlement has one or 
more forges where they work with their native 
bellows, pincers and hammers. They bring crude 
iron from Mettupalayam and make a variety of 
tools and implements for productive and ritual 
applications. The women make clay pots ona 
Wheel. Even though agriculture was not a tradi- 
tional occupation, they have acquired the as- 
sociated skills from the Badaga. They used to 
keep herds of cattle, but "were not in the habit of 
milking them either for self consumption or sale 
(Breeks 1873). At present, agriculture is the 
major occupation. 


According to Mandelbaum (1955:93-95): 


"The Kota economy was aboriginally geared to a caste like 
division of labour with the three other tribes. In return for the 
iron tools, wooden utensils, pots and music which they 
iia the Kota received traditionally fixed contributions. 

rom the Toda, the Kota obtained buffalo carcasses and some 
dairy products; from the Kurumba they procured magical 
protection and some forest produce; and from the most 
numerous people, the agricultural Badaga, they received 
grain". 
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Thus the Kotas were involved in a sym- 
biotic relationship, but now, this system is dis- 
rupted. In the Kollimalai settlement this author 
found 45.28% of the households cultivated their 
own plots, most growing tea, 20.75% engaged in 
Carpentry, pottery, and iron-smithy, 16.98% 
were employed in the Cordite factory, tea fac- 
tories, Hindustan Photo Films factory, and as 
teachers in schools, Post & Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, Electricity Board, etc., with agriculture as 
a side occupation, 9.43% were Plantation 
Workers, and 7.55% in miscellaneous activities 
like business, animal husbandry, money lending, 
etc. Raghava Rao (1986:15-16) analysed the 
changing relation of the Kota with other tribes, 
and found them "evolving as a hard working and 
economically better off community... This is a 
healthy sign that this community is also getting 
good education and entering the organised sec- 
tors... At least some of the Kota are evolving as 
elites". The stigma of low status and un- 
touchability is slowly disappearing because of 
their improving economic levels. 


According to the 1981 Census the occupa- 
tional distribution was: 37.41% "workers" of 
whom 44.69% were engaged in rearing of live- 
stock and forestry related occupations, 9.29% 
were cultivators, 2.65% were agricultural labour, 
14.16% household and other industry and 
29.21% "other occupations". 


Social Divisions. The most striking feature is the 
keri system; the word means a ‘street’. Every 
settlement is divided among two or three 
separate clusters of houses at some distance 
from one another. Within each cluster, the 
houses are in compact rows, known as keri. The 
Kota refer to them as akeri (= that street), tkeri 
(= this street), mel keri (= upper street) and kil 
keri (= lower street). Verghese (1974:142) could 
not find out who first named the keri-s and in 
which village, but assumed that the system 
emerged when people began to live in clusters, 
where relatives by blood preferred to stay in 
proximity. Thus the people in a given keri wouid 
be related to each other cognatically. Mandel- 
baum (1938) considered each keri as the seat of 
a patrilineal clan; it was apt to call each as a clan 
independent of others. A man’s keri is deter- 
mined by birth, irrespective of where he may 
subsequently live. 


Subbiah (1995:Unpublished) reported that 
there is a segmentation by religious function; the 
community's priests and diviners dwell near the 
temple, and are known as gageer. Males belong- 
ing to these lineages "can marry his counterpart 
(sic! - presumably a female) - from anyone of the 
keri divisions. If the male member from any one 
of the three keri divisions happens to marry his 
counterpart (sic!) from the gageer, (it is) 
generally considered that he becomes either a 
priest or a diviner", 
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The keri identification regulates marriage, 
endogamous within the community. A man may 
marry a girl belonging to any other keri of his 
own or any other village. The most preferred 
form of marriage is monogamy, polygyny per- 
mitted only if the first wife has not been "able" to 
give birth to a male child. Though Mandelbaum 
considered them polyandrous, Verghese found 
not even any "leaning towards polyandrous prac- 
tice. Child marriages were common in the past, 
but now only after the girl has attained puberty. 
The age at marriage is 16-18 for the girls, and 
25-30 for boys. The modes of acquiring mates 
were by courtship, elopement, and service, but 
now, mostly by negotiation. A chain of black 
beads (kargmani), a ring (modram) and toe-ring 
are marriage symbols. A token fee of 25 paise is 
payable. by the boy’s parents to the girl. At the 
time of marriage, a bride price (kattu panam) 
ranging from Rs. 50 to 300 has also to be paid. 
In return, the girl’s father gives a new duppati 
and mundu to the groom. 


There are three types of families; kunpai 


(nuclear), doddavi (extended) and mundigidisi 
pai (broken). Out of 107 families surveyed, 
57.01% were nuclear, 32.71 extended and 10.28 
broken (Parthasarathy 1991:108-111). Being 
patriarchal and patrilineal, residence is patrilo- 
cal. Barrenness is considered God's curse; a 
wife is expected to request her husband to adopt 
a son or daughter if she fails to conceive. The 
son of a brother or a child belonging to the same 
keri is preferred. The kinship terminology con- 
tains both classificatory and descriptive terms, 
the latter being adopted from the nearby Badaga 
dialect and Kannada. Inheritance is by male equi- 
geniture, but the house goes to the youngest son 
(ultimogeniture). Succession is by the eldest son. 


They have an informal council of elders 
(kat), consisting of ‘spokesman’ (gothukaran) 
for each settlement, and sastragara (elders 
learned in the sastra or lore). The meeting is 
before the Kota temple; in front of God, persons 
may be truth-speakers. Disputes relating to 
property, loans, family quarrels, adultery, divorce, 
etc., are settled; social order and the norms are 
maintained. If the dispute is major, the koot-s of 
all the seven settlements will assemble usually at 
Kotagiri near their traditional Ayyanoru temple 
for combined deliberations. 


Life Cycle. A month before expected delivery, 
the pregnant woman used to be taken to a spe- 
cially constructed hut (the/pa/). She and the new 
born stay there until the next appearance of the 
full moon after the delivery day. On the day fixed 
for the return to the house, her husband collects 
seven varieties of wood pieces and spreads 
them in front of the house; the wife and the baby 
have to step over them before they enter. This 
symbolises the baby’s visit to all the seven Kota 
villages. The baby is named on the 30th day after 
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birth, the mother’s brother (memol) giving the 
name. 


At about 10, before attaining puberty, a girl 
has to undergo the minthelmore ceremony; she 
is shifted to a thelpai along with her younger sister, 
and has to stay there for 3 days. Her mother’s 
brother's son, between 11 and 14 years old, is 
invited; he brings 3 bamboo sticks and sweets to 
her, saying "you are welcome to my house". The 
girl accepts the gifts, follows him to his house, 


and cooks meals using the sticks fetched by him 


along with other firewood. She spends the next 
three days there, before returning home. Ac- 
cording to them, this represents her integration 
into the memol’s household, and the involve- 
ment of her matrilateral relatives in her contin- 
ued prosperity. At menarche, she is segregated 
into a kunpai for 5 days; at monthly periods 
subsequently, she has to stay in the thelpa/. 





A Kota couple 


The marriage ceremony (peddege chicko) 
is simple. The bride’s mother ties the kargmani 
around the bride’s neck and there is a feast. The - 
groom’s party formally seek the permission of 
her parents to take her along with them. After 
reaching his house, nowadays, a reception is 
arranged. The nuptials are at his house. If a boy 
has eloped with a girl, he has the right to claim 
wedded relationship with her and live with her, 
after paying vakispanm (betrothal fee of Rs. 
0.25/-) and kattupanm (bride price ranging from 
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Rs 50 to 300) and the girl’s mother ties the 
kargmani around her neck. Divorce/separation 
(vids) is allowed for barrenness or excessive 
drunkenness. A divorced woman has no right 
over her children. Remarriage (maral) is allowed 
for either partner; if the first husband and the 
new husband refuse to look after the former’s 
children, then the mother’s brother accepts them. 


They cremate the dead. The eldest son of 
the deceased takes a charred bone out of the 
pyre, and preserves it in a pot for re-cremation 
at the end of the ceremonial year. The pollution 
is for 3 days. 


Religion. The deities worshipped exclusively by 
them are Kambatrayan and his consort Kam- 
batiswary, popularly known as Ayyanor and Am- 
manor respectively. These are gradually being 
identified with Siva and Parvathy. In each settle- 
ment, temples are constructed for them, the 
emblem of a bow and arrow identifying them. 
The traditional priesthood consists of man- 
thakannan and terkannan, generally referred to 
as pufari and davvadi respectively. The former 
performs the worship and the latter is an oracle 
when possessed. Other deities include Vinayagar, 
Murugan, Mariyappan, Mariayamma, lyyappan, 
etc. Among the "Great gods", Krishna is their 
favourite. They celebrate a nombi in honour of 
ancestor spirits, festivals for the various deities, 
and Sivarathri and sowing and harvest festivals. 
They have a rich oral tradition; Emeneau 
(1967:445) observed that their folk tales show 
Jain literary influence. During festivals, the men 
and the women dance separately. They have 
several dance varieties called ka/gose at, thirin- 
ganat at, pippalat at, koinat at, etc. They use two 
types of wind instruments (kub, kolu), and 
several percussions (pur, thaback, parai). They 
were 100% "Hindus", and the literacy rate was 
54.14% (66.89% males and 41.64% females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Basu A & Pavitra Gupta 1962: Kotas 
of the Nilgiri Hills - some anthropometric observations, 
Bull.Anth.Surv.India, If: 85-94; Brecks JW 1873: An 
account of the Primitive Tribes & Monuments of the 
Nilgiris, London; Emencau MP 1967a: The South 
Dravidian Languages, J.Am.Oricn.Soc, 87:363-413; Do 
1967b: Dravidian Linguistics - cthnology & folklore, 
(Collected papers), Annamalai University, A’nugar; 
Francis W 1908: The Nilgiris, (Madras District Gazet- 
tcer), Logus Press, Madras; Gates RR 1961: The Todas 
& Kotas of Nilgiri Hills, Mankind Quarterly, H; Mandel- 
baum GD 1938: Polyandry in Kota society, Am. Anth. 40 
(4); Do 1955: Technology, Credit & Culture in a Nilgiri 
village, (in) Srinivas MN (Ed): India’s Villages, pp 93- 
95; Metz F 1864: The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry 
Hills, their Social Customs & Religious Rites, Man- 
galore; Collectorate Nilgiri 1989: Notes on the Adi 
Dravidar & Tribal Welfare; Parthasarathy Jakka 1991: 
Tribal Women & Development - a cross cultural study 
among the Toda, the Kota and the Paniya, Tribal Re- 
search Centre, Tamil University, Ooty (Unpublished); 
Raghava Rao & others 1986: The Kota of Nilgiris, a 
Profile, Tribal Research Centre, Ooty (Unpublished); 
Shortt J 1868: An Account of the Hill Tribes of the 
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Nilgiris, Madras; Thurston E 1909: The Castes & Tribes 
of Southern India, Vol. H, Govt. Press Madras; Var- 
ghese I 1970: Polyandry in Kota socicly, an appraisal, 
J.Ind.Anth.Soc., 3(1-2), 141-152; Do 1974: The Kota, 
Bull Anth.Sur.India, Vol. 18(2). 


Jakka Parthasarathy 
Tribal Research Centre, Ooty 


KOTA - GENERAL 


The Kota, the Toda and the Kurumba claim 
to be autochthones of the regions where they 
live and are found exclusively in the Nilgiris dis- 
trict (Verghese 1969:103). According to Oppert 
(cit., Thurston 1900:3), “it seems probable that 
the Todas and Kotas lived near each other before 
the settlement of the latter on the Nilgiris... Ac- 
cording a tradition (of the Kotas) they lived 
formerly in Kollimalai, a mountain in Mysore. 
There are several legends attributing the origin 
of these three tribes to the same gods, and their 
differentiation from one other due to each opting 
for a characteristic which marked the distinctive 
cultural trait of each; eg., the Kota opted to be 
artisans, the Toda herders and the Kurumba sor- 
cerers and magicians. 


The Kota have a legend of a flood. Only a 
man, Kottarvikkin, and his daughter escaped by 
climbing a tall hill. The god made them man and 
wife; from them are descended all the Kotas 
(Verghese 1969:142-143). Breeks noted that Kur- 
guli (Sholur) is the oldest Kota village.and that 
the Badaga believe that the Kotas were ‘made 
by’ Todas. "In Kurguli, there is a temple of the 
same form as the Toda dairy, and this is said to 
be the only temple of the kind at any Kota vil- 
lage..." (Thurston 1909:3). "Kota" seems to be 
derived from the Gauda Dravidian ku, meaning 
mountain. They used to be referred to as Kotar, 
Kothewars, Kohatur, Kotha, etc., but now only as 
Kota. 


Language. They have their own dialect with plen- 
ty of words from Kannada, Badaga and Tamil. 
Earlier, it is reported that there was little dif- 
ference between their dialect and Toda 
(Thurston 1909; Sherring 1974), but Kota has a 
peculiar dental pronunciation. Their dialect can 
be understood by the Toda (Fuchs 1973:287). 


Dress. Thurston (1909:9) found them filthily 
dressed; now, the female dress consists of a 
single white cloth (kir) covering the body from 
the upper chest to the knees, fastened round the 
waist with a tiny string (Sat); blouses are worn 
below this. Both men and women cover themsel- 
ves with a long white cloth. Women wear sarees 
when going outside the village and the men, a 
shirt and a mundu. Earlier, the men used to grow 
their hair and knot it at the back of the head, but 
are now with cropped heads. The women part 
their hair in the middle and use hair pins to keep 
it in place. A few old men still wear gold kadk 
(earrings). Married women wore black bead 
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chains. Both men and women are fond of tattoo 
marks on their body; popular designs are stars, 
flowers, birds, etc. Among the females, only girls 
above fifteen were tattooed. 





A Kota man with typical hair style 


Food. They have been described as "a very car- 
nivorous race... who will devour animal food of 
every kind without any squeamish scruples as to 
how the animal came by its death". They used to 
remove the carcasses of buffaloes sacrificed at 
Toda funerals. With improving economic stand- 
ards, these items are being given up. Chicken 
and the meat of cows was prohibited (Verghese 
1969:112). They- grow ragi, their staple, and 
vegetables. They like coffee in the morning and 
snacks in the afternoon. They take ‘meals twice 


a day. Thurston (1909:10) reported that the. 


Kotas may not milk a cow, or under ordinary 
conditions, drink the milk in their own village, but 
are permitted to do so if it is given to them by a 
Pujari or in a village other than their own. Men 
smoke bidis; the use of opium is now not com- 
mon. Betel leaves and nuts are not generally 
used, but when offered, seldom refused. Dis- 
tilled liquors are welcome to the men, and flows 
freely during festive occasions. 


Economic Activities. Traditionally, they were 
"blacksmiths, goldsmiths, silversmiths, tanners, 
rope makers, potters, washermen and cul- 
tivators. They are musicians at Toda and Badaga 
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funerals" (Thurston 1909:7). Now, they are most- 
ly agriculturists. Due to high cost of materials, 
they now rarely indulge in blacksmithy or pot- 
tery, though they make their own agricultural 
implements. They rear cows which they hold in 
high reverence, buffaloes and sheep. The main 
natural resource is land. They have been con- 
sidered as expert as the Badaga in this regard; 
they raise potatoes, wheat, barley, millets and 
vegetables. The land around their villages is 
carefully cultivated; one-sixth of the produce 
used to be given to the Toda. Each family has its 
own lands; whenever water is short, they divert 
springs. Families help each other in the cultiva- 
tion operations, females fully participating. Their 
earlier engagement as musicians at Badaga and 
Toda funerals is now abandoned. A few are 
employed in Government jobs but they do not 
like postings outside the district. 


Village & Clan. They occupy seven kokkal, 
referred to as hamlet or as village. “Their villages 
are disordered and dirty; but as the houses, which 
are chiefly of mud and thatch, are well made, and 
somewhat closely compacted together, the vil- 
lages appear thriving and prosperous" (Sherring 
1974:170). There are seven; each should have 
three or four streets (keri-s). Persons living in 
one are related to each other as brothers or 
collateral cousins. They are divided into kilkeri 
or kikar (lower street), nadukeri or naduker 
(central street), and me/keri or melker (upper 
street). The terkararan (or devad/ = oracle) lives 
in one; the pujari(-s) (munthakannan-s = priests) 
in another. A keri corresponds to a patrilineal clan 
and is an exogamous regional unit. The lineages 
may trace common descent from up to seven or 
eight generations. The rites during festivals and 
life cycle ritual are performed collectively. 


The houses are called pai and are ar- 
ranged in rows. They are made of mud, brick or 
stone and thatched. Some door-posts are orna- 
mented with carvings. "A few of the huts and one 
of the forges at Kotagiri have stone pillars sculp- 
tured with fishes, lotuses and floral embellish- 
ments by stone-carvers from the low country 
(Thurston 1909:4). A few houses have been built 
with Government grants. Rituals are performed 
at the time of laying the foundations, fixing of the 
doors, etc. The stone breaking and the wood 
work is generally done by others, but the bricks 
are made by Kotas themselves. They used to 
make their own roofing tiles, but now, factory- 
made tiles are used. When ready, a day is fixed 
for the house-warming; priests and the elders 
build the hearth, the priests’ wives cook rice and 
curry, to be served to the priests and elders. 
Other invitees partake of food prepared at other 
houses in the village, to whom the owner of the 
house would have provided the raw-materials. 
On the fourth day after this, the house can be 
occupied; till then the fire is kept burning in the 
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hearth. The only furniture are planks for sleeping 
and for sitting. 


The Family is the basic social and economic unit. 
After marriage, the eldest son may continue to 
live in his father’s house, but as soon as the 
second son gets married, the eldest son moves 
out to establish his own separate family, and so 
on. Ultimately, only the youngest continues to 


stay with his parents, even after his marriage.’ 


Mandelbaum (1972:574) found that "a normal 
Kota household consists of several brothers and 
their wives and children living together under the 
paternal roof, and when the growing families can 
no longer be accommodated ina single house..., 
each of the married brothers establishes his 
family in a separate house". Nowadays, ex- 
tended families two generations deep may be 
found living together. 


Inthe absence of male issues, a family may 
adopt, preferably, the son of a brother. A Kota 
_ woman on marriage becomes a member of her 
= husband's family but may lose that membership 
on divorce. "The Kota consider perpetuation of 
the patriliny as the sacred duty of every member, 
and for this reason, an unmarried life is con- 
sidered sinful" (Verghese 1969:137). They are 
patrilocal, patrilineal and patriarchal. The 
dominance of the male is very visible. “Fraternal 
equivalence is assumed in Kota ritual. One 
brother can substitute for another in such ritual" 
(1972:64). 


All property is exclusively in the hands of 
the males. A woman surrenders whatever pos- 
session (jewelry) she brings with her on her mar- 
riage to her husband. Property transmission is 
done from father to sons; in the absence of the 
latter, to the former’s brother (Verghese 1968: 
149). However, the wife is recognized to be an 
economic asset to the family; besides her 
domestic duties, she also works in the fields, 
brings drinking water and firewood and makes 
earthen pots. 


Political Organization. Every settlement has a 
village council (kat}. It may be called into session 
by any aggrieved person anytime on any issue; 
he need only inform all the households to as- 
semble. The ritual leaders take a leadership role, 
though there is no formal hierarchy. After hearing 
all parties, any one of the assembled can express 
Opinions, but the consensus is the decision. lf a 
person flouts the decision, he may be punished 
by boycott and exclusion from feasts. 


Marriage. Monogamy is the prevalent form; if a 
wife is barren or bears no male issue, a second 
wife may be taken with the consent of the first. 
Their proverb, casa/urle olyam mol konnumbadu 
vidadhe ullarte = "Prefer a lame girl of your own 
village to a beautiful one of another" (Verghese 
1969:146) expresses their thinking. keri ex- 
Ogamy is observed as people belonging to the 
Same keri are believed to belong to the same 
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family. A boy can marry a girl belonging to a 
different keri in the same village, or of other 
villages, excluding his mother’s sister's daughter. 
Cross-cousin marriages are seldom practiced. 
Levirate and sororate are allowed but rare. 


"Courtship-cum-arranged" marriages are 
the most common; a boy decides ona girl, may 
consult his brothers on the wisdom of his choice, 
and informs his parents. They approach the girl's 
parents, avoiding a Thursday, and if they agree, 
the proposal is announced. On the 8th day there- 
after, the boy, his parents, brothers and sisters 
go to the girl’s house; the boy places 25 paise at 
the feet of her father as vakispanm (Betrothal 
fee); the boy and the girl then knee! first before 
her father and then before his, thus becoming 
man and wife. A karkarg (chain of black beads) 
is tied round her neck either by herself or by her 
brother, completing the rituals. In some cases, 
kattupanm (Rs. 50 to 300) is also paid as a bride 
price (Verghese 1969:147). l 


Marriage by elopement may be by mutual 
consent or by enticement for a night or more. If 
the women happens to be married, the new hus- 
band has to pay, within three months, double the 
amount paid originally by the earlier husband. 
Verghese (1968:146) observed that though rare- 
ly practiced, the Kota recognises a man marry- 
ing a woman on behalf of a bodily deformed 
brother. “A particularly wealthy or powerful man 
takes more than one wife. A widower could al- 
ways remarry" (Mandelbaum 1972:78). 


Polyandry. Mandelbaum (1938) thought that 
Kota were polyandrous, but Thurston (1909) had 
reported that it was unknown among them. Ver- 
ghese (1969:149) confirms Thurston: "the present 
day Kota society is neither a polyandrous one 
nor has it a leaning towards polyandrous prac- 
tice". We (Tyagi & Tewari 1992) found that Kota 
do not practice polyandry in the sense of a "mar- 
riage between a woman and more than one man 
having the community’s approval". Fischer (cit., 
Prince Peter 1963:112) considered that among 
the Kota, there was "a form of polykoity... it must 
be considered more as a form of economic col- 
laboration with attached rights of sexual inter- 
course for the partners than as a form of 
marriage’. Mandelbaum’s observation of sexual 
indulgence of brothers with the wife of one of 
them may be true to some extent, but such cases 
are not taken to the Panchayat (kat) nor recognized. 


Divorce. No social stigma is attached to divorce, 
which may be had except during the pregnancy 
of the woman. Either party may require it, though 
men generally take the initiative. She may just go 
to her parents’ house and refuse to return to her 
husband. If the husband wants the divorce, he 
goes to his father-in-law, bows down and says: 
"namoy, nimmele vidsben kaida = father-in-law, 
! am divorcing your daughter, bless me!". The 
latter touches his erstwhile son-in-law’s head 
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with his right hand and replies: "en pemoge enk 
oppike = | have accepted my daughter" (Ver- 
ghese 1969:150). On divorce, a woman loses her 
right over children, but generally, most divorces 
are before the birth of children; after a child or 
two, couples carry on. 


Death (Varithau). They observe two ‘funerals’, 
known respectively as pacha thau (green funeral!) 
and varl thau (dry funeral). The first is on the day 
following death. The body is carried on acot. A 
ritual for getting rid of the sins of the deceased 
is conducted. The keri leader and the eldest son 
of the deceased light the pyre. The next day, the 
bones are collected and preserved in a bundle, 
kept at the funeral ground in a circular stone 
enclosure. 


Annually, or once in three years, the bones 
of the various deceased persons are collected. 
"The dry funeral extends over 11 days and invol- 
ves villagers and visitors ... Relatives come to 
console the bereaved... and contribute to the ... 
expenses. Every Kota who considers himself re- 
lated... makes a point of attending the dry 
funeral and bowing to the relics before it is 
recremated... Widows and widowers must under- 
go purificatory ritual and the whole lineage must 
be cleansed and restored. The very corpse and 


spirit of the deceased are not finally pure, also’ 


to take their proper place in the cosmos, until the 
proper ritual has been enacted" (Mandelbaum 
1974:7-9 & 1972:186). Even though a widow is 
free to remarry at any time, she customarily 
waits until the Dry Funeral of her deceased hus- 
band is over. 


Religion. They believe that Somi, God, lives in 
the sky now. Originally, he lived among men. 
Each village has at least two temples marked by 
the bow-and-arrow symbol. They observe the 
phases of the moon to time their festivals and 
observances. When they sight the crescent 
moon, they celebrate the festival for the God, 
Kambatrayan, and Kambatiswary. The festival 
lasts for 13 days. Pifad pom is observed on a 
Monday in February to rebuild and confirm the 
unity of the village. Each household prepares a 
variety of dishes. To appease the rain god, they 
celebrate a festival on the sight of the crescent 
moon in June or July. They consider Kambatis- 
wari as the goddess of the crops, and observe 
harvesting rituals (va/ith sastram) on Tuesdays, 
holy to her. Twice a year during the Kambatrayan 
festival.in January, and again in June, they offer 
pal pugin (milk puja) to their chief deities (Ver- 
ghese 1969:158). 


The munthakannan (Pujari) has a high 
rank; there are usually two in a village. The 
terkaran or devadi is "the knower of God's will" 
when he gets into a trance. There may be more 
than one in a settlement, but they must belong 
to different keri-s. They cannot enter the temples 


and officiate as priests, but help to select the 
munthakannan when there is a vacancy, by 
divination as to the fitness of the candidates. A 
munthakannan should be married and should 
not have lost his first wife. His status is very high; 
his house is butlt by the villagers. He produces 
the fire used in the temple by friction, and keeps 
the lamps constantly burning. He has to avoid 
polluting contacts from non-Kotas and widows/ 
widowers. He however enjoys few economic ad- 
vantages by means of his office, even though the 
routine is hard. 


They believe in omens. The entry of a fly 
directly into the mouth presages death. Good 
omens are seeing a dream of a man being bitten 
by a snake, being blessed by a stranger, etc. The 
eclipse of the moon is inauspicious. They are 
afraid of Kurumba sorcery, and seldom refuse 
alms to Kurumba beggars. Women fear to go 
alone because of fear of Kurumba. Their religion 
has been described to be an amalgam of their 
own beliefs and those of the Hindus. They "take 
pride in saying that ... it is only in the Kota 
community that not a single individual has gone 
out of the fold of the Kota. Their religious beliefs 
revolve around the conception of gods as all 
pervading and all powerful..." (Verghese 1969: 
162). 


Relationship with neighbouring communities. 
Mandelbaum noted: “Each of the four Nilgiri 
groups was a tribal society in the main, yet each 
specialized in some degree and dependent on 
the others for certain economic and ritual ser- 
vices. The Kotas still think of themselves as an 
important element in that order... Families of 
each tribe catried on jajmani-like relations with 
families of the other three tribes. Badagas and 
Todas considered Kotas to be defiling inferiors" 
(1972:599-600). A leader, Sulli, among the 
Kotas, fought against the Badaga for decades, 
first to secure the right of a Kota to be a school 
teacher, later for the right to be served in eating 
places in town and similar acceptance as a 
citizen with equal rights. Sulli succeeded in his 
struggle, but the next generation... seek a still 
better status" (/bid.: 603). These changes have 
been accelerated with the spread of education, 
social measures undertaken by Government, 
and economic improvement. 


Summary. In the words of Verghese (1969:171), 


"The Kota society in general and a Kota village in particular is 
segmented into exogamous patrilineal clans; their kinship 
system is classificatory; the descentis patrilineal and authorit 
patripotestal. The traditional relationship of the Kota with their 
neighbouring communities has become weaker, but as a 
consequence of social, economic and political changes, the 
range of their relationships has widened. Their incentive 
towards accumulation of capital on an individual jevel is 
nominal though a sense of individual ownership of land and 
its yields, cattle, etc., is fast sett among them. They 
have Hinduized some of their religious beliefs and practices, 
though the emphasis on traditional beliefs still dominates over 
those adopted". 
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In spite of their close association with 
other groups in the Nilgiris, the Kotas have main- 
tained genetic isolation, even though it is dif- 
ficult to assign them to any particular ethnic 
group. They believe they are descended froma 
single ancestor, Kottervikkin. 


Population. Various estimations of the popula- 
tion are presented in the Table below:- 


TABLE I: KOTA POPULATION SINCE 1901 


Year Population Sex Source 


Male Female Total Ratio* 
1901 582 685 


‘Census of India 


1267 1176.98 
(Basu 1972) 
1911 547 616 1163 1126.14 Census of India 
(Basu 1972) 
1921 563 641 1204 1138.54 Census of India 
(Basu 1972) 
19381 562 559 1121 994.66 Census of India 
(Basu 1972) 
1941 485 467 952 962.89 Census of India 
(Basu 1972) 
1951 - - - - 
1961 461 372 833 806.94 Census of India 
(Verghese 1969) 
1971 680 611 1291 898.53 Census of India 
(Chari 1975) 
1981 - - 604 - Census of India 
i (Singh 1990) 
1961 - - 1113 - Verghese 1969 
1961 581 531 1112 913.94 Basu 1972 
1966 632 570 1203** 901.90 Ghosh 1969 
1901 - - 1300***~ - Grierson 1903**** 
---- - - 1200 - Sinha & Sharma 
(about) 1977 


ee ke ee e e peit 2 eee -—— ee — 


Notes. * Sex Ratio, calculated by N.C. Sharma; 
Female/male x 1000 
** One person was a eunuch. 
*** Kota speakers 
**** Cited in Anderson 1913. 
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The population had been almost stationary 
between 1901 and 1931. The Census of India 
figures, as quoted by the various authors, seem 
to be unreliable; for example, in 1961, Verghese 
estimated the population at 1113, confirmed by 
independent estimation by Basu 1972, whereas 
the Census reported only 833. Some people in 
places other than the Nifgiris were also 
enumerated as Kota in 1971, while in 1981, the 
Census did not take Kotas outside the district 
into consideration. However, the stability of the 
population is remarkable. 


Both fertility and mortality are high anda 
number of couples were sterile (Basu 1972, 
Ghosh 1976). The sex ratio shows a preponde- 
rance of females from 1901 to 1921 but declines 
thereafter. While the Census figures show a con- 
tinued decline, Verghese, Basu and Gosh have 
independently reported an increase of about 
119% between 1941 and 1966. "The Kota repre- 
sents a segment of the South Indian population. 
which have been isolated for a long time ... until 
the Europeans came into the scene" (Basu 
1972:43). It is possible that sexually transmitted 
diseases which became common among the Nil- 
giris populations thereafter might have been one 
of the factors responsible for the static popula- 
tion. 


Population Structure. The proportion of pre- 
reproductive individuals (0-14 years) was 33.6%, 
and of the aged (60 +) was only 6%; this indi- 
cates high mortality. Basu 1972 observed a sig- 
nificant excess of males over females, in 1961, 
in the age group under 15 years, and also over 
45 years; in the age group 15-30, this was 
reversed, and 49.50% of all females were in this 
age group. Normally this should have led to a 
"population explosion" in the next 20 years, which 
has not happened. "According to Sundburg’s 
classification, on the basis of age groups (Datta 
1972), the Kota nearly approaches the stationary 
type of population" (Ghosh 1976: 14). 


Out of 263 males whose marriages were 
recorded by Basu (1972), only 15 were polygy- 
nous. One male married as many as 13 times 
(Ghosh 1976). The age at marriage for males was 
20 years, and for females, 15-19. Marriages 
within the village were preferred; consan- 
guineous marriages accounted for 12.69%. The 
proportion of infertile marriages among married 
women of 40 + years was exceedingly high - 
23.3%. The inbreeding coefficient and admixture 
rate were 0.04 and 0.29 per cent respectively. 


"The average number of living children, 
dead children, still born and abortions per 
mother were 2.17, 1.90, 0.09 and 0.21 respec- 
tively". The average number of children ever 
born, including still births but not abortions, was 
4.16 per mother. The fertility rate was 56.26 
"which seems low" (Basu 1972:37-38). On the 
other hand, Ghosh reported a fertility ratio of 
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62.17. The average number of live births per neighbours, they are mainly dolichocephalic. As 
married woman increases from 1.36 for women per total Facial Index, the mesoprosop (males = 
aged 24 years or less, to 3.86 for those aged 32%; females = 35%) is preponderant among 
35-44, and then falls to 3.74 forthe oldest woman Kotas whereas leptoprosop and Europrosop 
(Ghosh 1976). Basu (1972:41) is of the opinion show slight sex variation as frequency for males 
that "by comparison with figures available from and females are 28% and 22% and 33% and 14% 
Indian samples, the mortality observed in the respectively. Of the Kota males, 11% are hyper- 
Kota seems to be extremely high... mortality in leptoprosop, whereas only 12% females fall 
infancy and early childhood is even more severe under this category. The nasal index shows that 
since more than 60% of the deaths occurred in some males are lepterrhine and others mesor- 
the first two years of life; 87% of the deaths rhine, while females are mesorrhine; Basu & 
occurred within 5 years... (the data) showed Gupta found a few with platyrrhine noses. 
slight excess of deaths among males (.. 51%)". 
Aceonding to Ghosh (1976:22), "The santos Basu & Gupta studied both the sexes for 
of child mortality below 14 years.. and of other measurements such as chest circumfer- 
reproductive wastage (abortions and still births) ence, bizygomatic breadth, sitting height, stat- 
.. are 30.77% and 8.34% respectively. Thus the Ure and weight. The mean sitting height (839.89 
total loss of potential offspring amounts to MM) for males is higher than that of the females 
36.54%, which is a very high figure for such a (777.64). The relative sitting height index indi- 
small population". cates the length of the trunk compared to the 
rest of the body; 18.2% males and 47% females 
Selection Intensity. The index of opportunity of were of the Makroskel type, whereas 54.5% and 
selection measures the maximum rate of change 44% repsectively were of the Mesatiskel type, 
by selection, where ‘zero’ indicates no change and 26.3% and 9% of the Brachyskel type. One. 
(Livingstone & Spuhier 1965). The value of total percent of the males were Hyperbrachyskel. The 
selection intensity and its fertility and mortality majority of the males were Mesatiskel, but the 
components among Kota as per Ghosh (1970) females showed distinct bio-modality. Accord- 
are 1.367, 0.638 and 0.445 respectively; Basu ing to the Korperfulle index, Kota males and 
(1976) found higher values for each, viz., 2.250, females have 71% and 32% low body build 
0.815 and 0.790 - the first two were the highest, respectively. Whereas medium to above medium 
and the last the second, for any Indian popula- are 27% and 60%. Highly satisfactory body build 
tion. was noticed among 2% males and 8% females 
, only. The Pelidisi index, the relationship be- 
Growth of Kota children. Basu (1962) collected tween sitting height and weight, showed that the 
data on the height and weight of 99 boys and 83 nutritional status of 45% of the males was low; 
girls. He found the height increment for boys tOo but 80% of the females had satisfactory nutrition- 
be from 77.33 cm at 3 years of age to 160.10 at a) status: the females were better-fed. 
the 19th year. The maximum gain was 12.48 cm 
between the 12 and 13th years - the adolescent Non-metric observations. Basu & Gupta ob- 
growth spurt. For girls, height increased from served that the hair form varies from flat wavy to 
82.66 cm at age 3 to 147.62 at 19; the pre-puber- broad wavy, and the colour is predominantly 
tal spurt commences at 10 and declines after 16. black. Supra-orbital ridges are slight or imper- 
The weight of boys increased from 23.33 pounds ceptible, and eye obliquity usually absent. The 
at 3 to 103.25 at 19, rising sharply from the 13th. forehead is mainly vertical with medium height. 
For girls, the gain is from 25 to 91 poundsinthe The nasa! bridge is straight with shallow or 
corresponding period. Basu compared the medium depression. Lip thickness is medium, 
height and weight increments of Kota boys be- chin form, ordinary or pointed, earlobe attached 
tween 5 and 15 with those of boys belonging to in males and free in females; occipital projection 
Kanikkar, Urali, Muthuvan and Ullatan; Kota medium. 
boys were consistently heavier than the other . 7 l , 
four through age period 5-15, except at 5, 8,11 Diet & Nutrition. The staple food consists of mil- 
and 12 years. lets, rice, roots and tubers. They consume con- 
siderable quantities of pulses but little leafy 
Anthropometry. The first measurements were vegetables, milk, fish and meat. Fruit consump- 
taken by Short & Ouchterlony in 1868, then by tion is virtually nil. Per capita, the average Kota 
Jagor & Koerbin (1879), Thurston (1909), diet per day provides 3060 calories, which is 
Schmidt & Bartel (1910), Gates (1961) and Basu much higher than Uralikuruma (2300) and Mullu- 
& Gupta (1962). The male stature ranged from kuruma (2730), but lower than Toda (3100) 
1591-1629 mm except for the Jagor & Koerbin (Basu & Gupta 1962). 
sample, and the female, from 1463-1491. They 
may be classified as short/below medium. The ABO Blood Group System. Lehmann & Cutbush 
variability in Cephalic Index was greater among (1952) were the first to study Kota blood groups 
the males than the females. Interestingly, one and reported the absence of the A gene among 
sample is hyperdolichocephalic, two dolichoce- them, though their neighbours Toda, Badaga 
phalic, and one, mesocephalic. Like their and Kurumba have high incidence of that gene. 
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Sarkar (1959) however reported the presence of 
the A gene among 1.79%. Chaudhuri et a/ (1962) 
failed to locate the A gene in a smal! sample of 
` 20 only; O and B were found in equal propor- 
tions. All other researchers also found the A 
gene among them, though in small frequencies, 
O and B being predominant in all samples. The 
differences are not statistically significant. Leh- 
mann & Cutbush also studied MNS system and 
reported the absence of N phenotype. The 
analysis of probable genotype by ABO reveals 
that homozygous genotypes are higher than 
heterozygous genotypes. Probably there is a 
tendency of increase of heterozygosity in the 
studies conducted recently. In other words, this 
increase among Kotas may be reflective of the 
increase in A gene. 


MNS system. Lehmann & Cutbush reported a 
high frequency (74.58%) of phenotype M and 
very low (1.69%) of N. The frequency of m gene 
is very high (0.8645); the n gene was only 
0.1354. Raj et a/ found from a sample of only 22 
that phenotype N was absent among them. 
Ghosh et al screened 543 individuals and found 
frequencies for MNS (17.86%), MN (12.52%), NS 
(2.39%), and N (0.55%). Results of the studies 
more or less confirm the findings of the relative 
percentages. 


Rhesus system. Raj et a/ (1986) tested 106 
Samples with Anti-D serum only, and found 
1.89% Rh-negative. The frequency of d gene was 
13.73%. Lehmann & Cutbush studied 70 samples 
and found 70.86% CDe phenotype, 25.71% 
CcDe, and 1.43% cDe; there were no CcDEe and 
cDEe. Ghosh et al found more or less the same 
pattern in 543 samples; 80.48% CDe, but 1.29% 
were CcDEe and 0.74% cDEe. They also found 
higher Ri (89.59% and lower Ro (9.39%) 
chromosome frequencies. The Re chromosome 
was absent among Kota according to Lehmann 
& Cutbush, but accounted for 1.01% in Ghosh et 
als sample. 


P. System. Lehmann & Cutbush and Ghosh et al 
found more or less similar frequencies for Pı and 
P2 genes. The frequency of the latter was more 
than double that of the former. Kirk et a/ had 
found relatively high frequency of P1 among 
Toda, Irula and Kurumba, but Lehmann & Cut- 
bush found the frequency of P1 gene among Irula 
and Badaga almost as low as for Kota (Ghosh et 
al 1977). 


Duffy system. Out of 32 individuals tested ey 
Lehmann & Cutbush, 23 were Fy! and 9, Fy! 
The frequency of Fy? and Fy” + Fy genes wie 
46.97 and 53.03 % respectively. All 32 were Lu'®™ 
and by Lewis systems. 


Red Cell Enzyme groups: phosphog/ucomatase. 
Ghosh et a/ found no variation for the second 
locus of phosphogulcomatase system. They 
found only two common alleles at the first locus. 
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The highest reported frequency in India for 
PGM! (75.1%) has been recorded among the 
Kota, significantly higher than for other tribes in 
Nilgiris; the Kota are closer to the Toda than the 
lrula and the Kurumba in this respect. 


Acid phosphotase. This also shows the presence 
of two alleles, p* and p? only, 46.7% and 53.3% 
respectively. These frequencies show no 
similarities with Nilgiri tribes, but are closer with 
Arora and Khatri populations of Delhi (Blake et 
al 1971, Ghosh et al 1977) and the Parsis of 
Bombay (Undevia et al 1972, cf. Ghosh et al 
1977). 


Adenylate Kinase. Ghosh et al (1977) found low 
(5.4%) frequency of the allele AK*, though it is 
usually higher in Indian populations than in non- 
Indian. The same frequency is found among the 
Toda (Saha et al 1976), some caste populations 
of Tamil Nadu (Ananthakrishnan 1972) and Arora 
of Delhi (Blake et a/ 1971). 


Esterase D. Ghosh et al (1977) reported 76.6% 
frequency for EsD allele. This compares with 
77% among an Indian population in England 
(Hopkinson et al 1973), 54% among Kolam, 90% 
among Sindhi (Blake 1976), and 72.6% among 
Assamese (Benkmann & Goedde 1975) (cf. 
Ghosh et al 1977). 


6-Phosphog/uconate dehydrogenase. Ghosh et 
al (1977) reported a very low frequency (0.73%) 
of the variant allele PGD”; this is the case among 
the Toda also (Saha et al 1976). But the Irula and 
Kurumba of the district show a higher frequency; 
among the Malayarayan the frequency is 11.2%. 
The Kadar show segregation of three alleles, 
including a novel form, PGD Kadar, in polymor- 
phic frequency (Saha et al 1976). The frequency 
of PGD? in Indian populations irrespective of 
tribes and castes is very low (cf. Kirk 1974, 
Goedde et al 1972, Das et al 1970, Papiha et al 
1973, Ananthakrishnan 1972, Ananthakrishnan & 
Kirk 1967; Blake et af 1971). 


Protein groups. The Kota are 67.86% 
) and 32.14% GMU, with corresponding 
gene frequencies of 43.3 and 56.69% respective- 
ly (Ghosh etal 1977). They are "in between" Toda 
and the lrula/Kurumba in this regard (Saha et al 
1976, cf. Ghosh et a!/_1977). The Haptoglobin 
system shows that Hp* is high (85.3%) among 
the Kota; usually this is high in India (Baxi & 
Camoen 1969, Kirk 1973, Saha et al 1974 & 
1976), but Kadar and Toda show comparatively 
lower values (72 and 70 respectively). The Irula 
show a much higher value (94%); the Kurumba 
show about the same as Kota. 


cree 


Sickle Cell. Lehmann (1954), Lehmann & 
Sukumaran (1956), Chaudhuri et al (1964), 
Ghosh et al 1977 and Sastry (1990) found the 
trait absent among the Kota; "... this trait is not 
likely to be present as they are living at a higher 
altitude where falciparum malarial parasite is not 
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likely to exist. But Kurichias who live in the same 


region as the Adiyas ... and the Paniyans seem 


to be the ...exceptions. This may be due to the 
fact that they are not authochthones of the area" 
(Misra & Sastry 1975). 


HLA systems. "The Kota group was charac- 
terized by fairly high frequencies of A2 and B7 
antigens as well as the haplotype A2-B7. The 
frequencies of AW 19, A 28, & BW 22 were found 
to be higher in Badagas than in Kotas... Based 
on the present study on HLA, it is evident that 
the Kotas are further characterized by the ex- 
tremely high frequency of A2 and B7 antigens 
and also of the haplotype A2-B7. As yet, how- 
ever, no plausible explanation could be offered 
for the uniqueness observed in the Kotas except 
the suggestion of selective advantage" (Sel- 
vakumar et al 1987). 


Dermatoglyphics. Chakravarti & Mukherjee 
(1961) and Chakravarti (1963) studied 124 male 
and 100 female; the Kota showed highest fre- 
quency of Ulnar loops; 52.9% and 53% respec- 
tively. The lowest frequency was of radial loops 
and arches was found among the males, and of 
radial loops among the females. The frequency 
of whorls were 42.9% and 41.2% respectively tor 
males and females. The P.I., A/W, and W/I in- 
dices among males and females were 14.08 and 
13.70, 4.90 and 10.19, and 78.00 and 75.46 
respectively. The Kotas were also studied for 
palmar dermatoglyphics. The main line formula 
- 11.9.7 - shows the highest occurrence. The 
highest pattern types were found in the 3rd inter- 
digital areas. The bi-sexual difference was not 
significant. 


Colour Blindness. Thurston (1909) wrote that 
"the examination of Badaga and Kota males by 
myself with Holungren’s wools was that red- 
green colour blindness was found to be present 
in 6 out of 246 Badagas... and there was no 
suspicion of such colourblindness in 121 Kotas". 
We could find no other studies. 


ABH-Secretion & Tasting Ability to PTC. Raj etal 
(1986) in a sample of 103 found 49.27% of non- 
secretor gene. The frequency of non-taster gene 
‘t among Kota (64.89%) was higher than Toda 
(54.58%) and Kurumba (54.49%) as reported by 
Ghosh (1973) and Buchi (1959). 


Salivary Glycoprotein Polymorphism. The Kota 
show high, low and (more or less) equal pheno- 
type frequency of GI-IV, Gl-ll and GI-lll respec- 
tively than Badagas (Naziruddin et a/ 1986) and 
the gene frequencies of the three alleles at 
Gl3 polymorphic locus were Gl'3=0.5376, 
GI's =0.2070 and GI*3 = 0.2554. 


Earlobe attachment. In a sample of 622 Ghosh 
(1974) found that frequency of attached earlobe 
among males and females were 61.69% and 
57.96% respectively. 


KOTA - PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Hypertrichosis. Basu and Ghosh (1968) studied 
67 males and reported 78.35% possessed the 
dominant Y-chromosome linked trait. 


Genetic Distinctiveness of the Kota. The Kota 
are genetically distinct from other surrounding 
populations in respect of the following: 


a. the lowest frequency of A-gene; the Nayadi of 
Kerala also seems to have lost this gene 
(Bhalla 1966, cf. Ghosh et al 1977); 


b. admixture rate is very low; 


c. absence of A2 in the ABO system, r (cde) in 
the Rh system, LDH~*"' among the enzyme 
systems and HbS; 


d. extremely high occurrence of HLA A2 and B7 
antigens as Well as haplotype A2-B7; 


The low A-gene and absence of r and A2 
was explained by the “founder effect" (Ghosh et 
al 1977). From the serological and bio-chemical 
studies, the Kota are found to be closer to the 
Toda than the neighbouring Irula and Kurumba. 
Both Kota and Toda are distinct from each other 
in physical features, but resemble each other in 
dermatoglyphic traits (Chakravarti & Mukherji 
1964). Following the analysis of genetic distance 
on the basis of ten loci, Ghosh et af (1977) con- 
cluded that the Kota and the Toda are close to 
each other. 
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KOTA LANGUAGE 


The position of the Kota language in South 
Dravidian was clearly established by Caldwell 
(1856). Grierson (1906) in the fourth volume of 
the Linguistic Survey of India has mentioned it 
as an important Dravidian tribal language. 
Emeneau (1944) studied the grammar, Subbiah 
(1977) published a detailed grammar of the lan- 
guage. The Kota are mostly bilingual, and speak 
Badaga and Tamil in addition to their own. 


Phonology. There are five voiceless and five 
voiced stops. The voiceless stops are strongly 
aspirated except if they come before y. There is 
a voiceless fricative vc and a voiced one vj. These 
have free variants in s and z respectively. There 
are four nasals, m, n, n, À. Both an apico-alveolar 
and a retroflex lateral, / and /, are in evidence. 
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An alveolar trill, r, and a retroflexed flap r, anda 
voiceless retroflex sibilant are also found. There 
are two semi-vowels v, and y and five vowels, 
length being phonemic. 


Morphophonemic changes occur, eg., ft, d 
become retroflexed when they occur after other 
retroflexed sounds like /, r; l, r. When they occur 
before other retroflexes they are dropped; g oc- 
curring before b, t, k is dropped; d, r when fol- 
lowed by č are all replaced by fit t rnn f 
occurring before č are dropped; when n, n are 
followed by f in sandhi, the combinations are 
replaced by d and d respectively; d, r, v are 
dropped when preceded by t ord. 


Nouns. There are nine cases apart from the 
vocative. The nominative is unmarked. The ac- 
cusative marker is the suffix n, added to the noun 
stem. The dative is marked by the suffix -k, the 
genitive by -d and the locative by -/. The ablative 
has two markers -tr when used with adverbs 
denoting place, and -/tr in other cases. The 
sociative is formed by the suffixing of or. There 
are three instrumental suffixes, a/, ar, or. The first 
is used with human nouns and the other two in 
free variation with human and non-human forms. 
There is a purposive case formed by the suffixing 
of -kary. The vocative has a characteristic un- 
usual among South Dravidian, but found in 
Kurukh (North Dravidian); women use -o as the 
vocative suffix after human nouns ending in al- 
veolar nasal and after the nouns ayn, av, al, but 
men use -a. In all other cases, both sexes use 
-Ẹ as the vocative suffix; a special form, -+ is used 
when addressing superhuman beings. 


Gender. Based on the masculine suffix they take, 
nouns fall into eight classes, each of which may 
have one or more feminine suffixes associated 
with it. The following table may be seen: 


Class/Mas. 
marker Mas. Fem. meaning 
I/-n ivn ivl he/she 
` parkan parki poor man/woman 
H/-i urāli uralci Urali man/woman 
IH/ -r dëvr dēvti God/Goddess 
doyrr doyrcāni European man/ 
woman 
lV/-al  pērāl pērāč great man/woman 
V/-On mindandn mindand! male/female priest 
Vifen mutvérin mutvérav great man/woman 
Vil/jov = kov kovti Kota man/woman 
VIN/Neu. marker 
ad that 
id this 


Thus, generally, -/, -/, -Ci, -ti, -C, -av are the 
feminine markers. 


Singular forms are marked by the suffix -n, 
while plurality is denoted through -m and -r. The 
common plural form is through the addition of 
-fil, which may be used with all nouns, but not 
pronouns. 
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Pronouns. The first person singular is an or en; 
the exclusive plurals are am, em, and the in- 
clusive am. The second person singular is nz or 
nin, and the plural, nim, nim, a reflexive form is 
tan, plural tam. The remote demonstrative 
pronoun, third person masculine singular, is avn, 
and the feminine, av/; the plural is avr. There are 
intermediate demonstrative counterparts, un, Ul, 
fir, respectively, and the proximate equivalents, 
ivn, ivl, ivr. The interrogative pronouns are 
formed by adding gender and number markers 
to the bases, 6 ev, as in the other languages of 
the family. Subbiah (1995:Unpublished) as- 
serted that there is an intermediate form be- 
tween Remote and Proximate, inthe third person 
pronouns, viz., da = he (not present, but not too 
far away); ül = she, similarly situated. 


The numerals are also in the same pattern 
as in other SDr languages, though there are two 
terms, onbad and orbad for nine. The adjectives 
can be simple, or complex or derived. Colour, 
descriptions, number and demonstratives are 
also differentiated by means of adjectives. 


Verbs. The Kota verb can be inherently transi- 
tive, or intransitive, by adding markers like ilv, 
par, ker, etc., or inherently intransitive, which 
cannot be so transitivized, but may be causati- 
vized. The basic distinction in tenses is between 
past and non-past; the former is marked by the 
link -p- before first and second personal endings 
and by zero suffix before third person endings, 
eg., : dam-t-kO = finished he/she/it/they; kot-p-en 
= gave l; kot-p-rm = gave you (PI.); kot-p-em = 
gave we (Excl.). 


Non-past also has two markers, -b- before 
first and second personal endings and -ku 
before the third person ending. Definite futute 
expression is limited to first person and cannot 
be causativized or transitivized. The marker for 
the definite future is -k- which is added to the 
verb base before the first personal ending. Nega- 
tion is commonly effected through the suffixes 
-at, ad, or by adding the personal suffixes direct 
to the verb stem, eg., tin-en = I wiil not/do not 
eat. The at suffix is used before the conditional 
marker -mēl, eg., Orat-mé/ = if not running. Other 
negative constructions take the ad suffix. Infini- 
tive forms are derived by adding either -k or -/k 
to the verb root. The infinitive can be followed by 
the negative marker -nand the personal suffixes, 
eg., kuikir-k-inén = refuse to sit, |. The permis- 
sive suffix, -ak6 can follow all verbs. The optative 
is expressed through a discontinuous mor- 
pheme k....k enclosing the first personal ending 
and the second element after the personal en- 
ding, eg., gey-k-én-k, gey-k-0-I-k, gey-k-0-r-k = 
let me do, let her do, let them do, respectively. 
The imperative is formed by the verb root without 
any suffix in singular forms, and by adding the 
-m suffix in plural forms. The most productive 
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verbal noun suffixes are -/, bd, the latter signify- 
ing a past action, and occurring after the verb 
stems; the former occurs mostly before the 
negative marker -ar- and with some other verbs. 
The verbal participle is formed by adding the 
suffix -t to past stems. The link -k- when added 
between the verb stem and the first person in- 
clusive plural marker signifies a desiderative 
mood, eg., un-k-0-m = let us drink. The prohibi- 
tive, or negative imperative is the addition of 
-kold to the verb stem. 


Adverbs. There are adverbs of manner, time, 
place, factuality (eg., ne/ayn = truly, motm/ = in 
general), probability, frequency, habitual action, 
order, state, cause and quality. 


Lexis. Nouns in particular can be related to the 
words found in the four literary Dravidian lan- 
guages, but a few items are pecullar to the Nilgiri 
area. 


Kinship Terms. Subbiah (1995:Unpublished) 
listed some kinship terms. The grandparents’ 
generation is indicated by the suffixing of per to 
the terms for father/mother respectively, eg., 
perin = father’s father/mother's father; perav = 
father’s mother/mother’s mother. The term for 
father is ayn, and for mother, av. The elder 
brother is an; the elder sister, akn. The younger 
brother is karāl, the younger sister, kKarac. The 
term mamn indicates father’s brother/mother's 
brother/father-in-law; his wife is méym (in all the 
three categories). The wife’s brother/sister’s 
husband is ayl, but wife’s sister's husband is 
jarkn. The husband is referred to as ā and the 
wife as ped, but the former term is also used for 
daughter’s husband, while the latter doubles for 
the son’s wife too; however, there:are two 
separate terms for son’s wife and daughter's 
husband, viz., minved and mulai/ respectively. 
The son is min and the daughter, mo/. Subbiah 
also includes a category, ma/ for "ceremonial 
brother; a relation acquired by the Kota male 
member of a division with a male member from 
any other division". The generic term antamn is 
used for male members of the same division who 
are blood relatives, antame being the cor- 
responding form for similar female relatives. The 
younger persons address the elders by adding 
the kinship terms to the personal names. As a 
mark of respect, the priests/diviners are addre- 
ssed by the term ayn used for "father", while their 
wives are called "av" as if they were mothers. 


Sample Text. 


1. mamdal, oncak fanmé, durg vettl, kal al, kavle, 
pané, pad poté idn elm tidr itare = In ancient 
times, onthe Durg mountain, there lived in caves 
in the rocks a few people only, eating kav! ie., 
Ceropegia pusilla bulbs, fruit, raw flesh, all 
these things. 


2. inm ikédmel, odalk, od mog perddé = When 
they were like this, to one man a son was born. 
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3. avn per, kiturpayk = His name, Kiturpayk. 


4. avnk, pan eyd varcm aypoti, vag marm 
onngipdn eytt, elk dakime, olka dakime gect, 
nerkyané = To him, when 12 years became, he 
took a vag (Salix tetrasperma) tree which had 
become dry, and made like a pestle and like a 
mortar, and twirled between his hands. 


5. nerkédmél, aytr, poyr madyrm virtt, kat 
vicgedmel, a yoyr, tid aykO = when he twirled it, 
there fell from that like dust, and he blew wind 
violently, that dust became fire. 


6. a ticér pad potn tutt, tidaré = With that fire they 
roasted raw flesh and ate it. 


7. pinm, ondaknal itt, karman eytt, kalm gect, adn 
tutt, arat gecané = Then, a few days later, he 
took black clay and made a pot. 


8.7 arat! pōtn att, tinkcané = In this pot he boiled 
flesh and made them eat. 


9. pinm, ondak nalitt, karka!l eytt, ticulkitt, kact, 
taty ib gecané = Then, a few more days later, he 
took stones from the jungle and put them into the 
fire, and heated them and made smelted iron. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Subbiah G 1977: "Grammar of Kota’, 
Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar; Emeneau 
M.B. 1946: Kota texts - Parts I-IV, University of Califor- 
nia Press, Berkeley. 
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"The main factor that weighed with the 
Government of India in declaring the people of 
Lakshadweep as Scheduled Tribes was 
strategic remoteness. The people of Laksha- 
dweep were not as primitive as the tribes of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and the standard 
of their living and lifestyle was higher and their 
communication network and access to resour- 
ces far better organized. By declaring the whole 
group of islands as a scheduled area and tribal 
territory, the Govt., of India re-emphasized the 
principle of territoriality in determining the tribal 
ethnicity, as was done in some parts of the main- 
land such as Jaunsar-Bawar and Kinnaur...and 
the people of Ladakh..." (Singh, et al 1993:xiii). 
The description, in this article, of the Islands, 
and the history of settlements, will be applicable 
also to the articles on MALMI and MELACHERI 
elsewhere in this Volume. 


Location & Geography. The Lakshadweep is an 
archipelago of 36 islands, some of them unin- 
habited, in the Arabian Sea between 8 and 12 
degrees 30’ North, 71 to 74 degrees East, about 
225 to 450 km from the Kerala coast. These coral 
islands cover an area of only 32 sq km, and form 
the smallest Union Territory of India. The term 
literally means “one lakh islands". The islands 
were referred to as “Lekker-Diva" in the early 
Dutch Company records and as Laccadives by 
the British, who differentiated them as Laccadive, 
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Minicoy and Amindivi islands. They were official- 
ly named as "Lakshadweep" on the 1st Novem- 
ber 1973 (George 1987:19-20). 


The archipelago consists of 12 atolls, 3 
reefs and 5 submerged banks, of which only 10, 
viz., Amini, Kadmat, Kiltan, Chetlat and Bitra 
(called the Aminidivi group), Androth, Kavaratti, 
Agatti and Kalpeni (the Laccadive group), and 
Minicoy, are populated. Androth is the largest, 
with about 4.8 sq km, and Bitra, the smallest with 
only 0.1 sq km. Minicoy is the longest, 11 km; 
Androth the broadest, 2.4 km. Androthis closest 
of the group to Calicut (228 km), and Minicoy 
farthest away (444 km). Inter-island distances 
vary from 9.6 to 378 km. Dearth of potable water 
is the main reason why many large islands like 
Bangaram, Suheli Valiyakara and Suheli Cheri- 
yakara are uninhabited. 


Geologically, the islands are considered to 
be the continuation of the Aravalli systems of 
Rajasthan and Gujarat (Mannadiar 1977, George 
1987:22, Singh KS et a/ 1993:2). Except for 
Androth and Tinnakara, which lie east to wesi, 
the other islands lie north to south. Every isiand 
is in the form of a semicircular lagoon enclosed 
by coral reefs on its western or sea-ward side, 
which protect the islands from the fury of the 
south west monsoon. In some cases, the area of 
the lagoon so enclosed is ten to fifty times bigger 
than the island itself, providing safe anchorage 
for vessels. The islands are atoll formations of 
corals, the land area being a narrow sand bank 
stretching over a few kilometres on the inner, or 
eastern side of the atoll. The lagoons are 
generally shallow, except at Minicoy and Bitra, 
where the depth is about 15 meters at some 
places. "The coral reef encircling the tranquil 
emerald green lagoon and the palm covered is- 
land rimmed by sandy white beaches against the 
backdrop of the deep blue ocean presents.an 
enchanting sight" (George 1987:23). 


There are no hills or rivers on any island; 
none rises more than 4 meters above the sea 
level. The soil is of coral sand or loose coral 
stones, and very porous. A limestone layer is 
found 1 to 2 meters below the sand, which traps 
fresh water and is the source of the potable 
supply. Though quarried and used for construc- 
tion purposes, the limestone reforms within a 
few years. Water is hard and brackish in some 
places. In Pitti, Chetlat and Kiltan islands, rich 
phosphate deposits have been formed from 
birds excretions long before the islands were 
colonised. The lagoons contain huge deposits of 
pure calicum carbonate sands. 


The climate is about the same as in Kerala 
with precipitation from both the SW and the NE 
monsoons. About 80% of the average annual of 
1600 mm is received during SW monsoon from 
June to September. The NE monsoon winds are 
favourable for the voyages to the mainland, from 
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October to March. The temperature varies from 
24 to 36 degrees C, April and May being the 
hottest months. The humidity is always high. 
Storms and cyclones are frequent, and some- 
times cause great damage to life and property. 
The conditions do not vary much over the is- 
lands. 


Flora & Fauna. Because of the barren character 
of the coral sands, there is little native vegetation 
except coconut. Singh et a/ 1993:3 describe the 
area as primarily a mono-culture region for 
coconut. “Coconut is the spine of the island 
economy with copra and coir forming the major 
export items. Coconut plantations cover 2855 
hectares of cultivable land. The average annual 
production is around 225 lakh nuts" (George 
1987:25). The islands are famous for a "micro" 
cultivar, which is an alternate bearer, producing 
a large number of small nuts with a high oil 
content. The “Laccadive ordinary" is a tall variety 
and has been successfully used as a parent for 
several hybrids. Yellow Dwarf and Green Dwarf 
varieties are also cultivated. 


Among other cultivated plants are the 
tapioca (Manihot utilisma), the betel leaf (Piper 
betle), and the arecanut. Kitchen gardens sup- 
port plantain fruits (Musa paradisica), chillies, 
colocasias, cucumbers, jack trees, breadfruits, 
drumstick, and badam (Terminalia catappa). The 
pandannus screw pine, the fibre of which is used 
for various woven products, and Calophyllum 
inophyllum, which can be used for boat-building, 
are also seen. Sea grass is common on the 
lagoon side in most of the islands, Thalassia 
hemprich: and Cymodocea isoetifolia being the 
most common. They accord great protection to 
the beaches from erosion and sediment move- 
ments. 


Cattle and goats are reared by some, but 
fodder is the limiting factor. The common 
domestic Cat is the only carnivore. Dogs and 
poisonous land snakes are conspicuous by their 
absence; "the islands are infested with rats and 
mosquitoes. The rats bring about a great deal of 
damage to coconut trees. All efforts to eradicate 
them have proved futile" (George 1987:25-26). 
Equally remarkable is the absence of the com- 
mon crow in Kavaratti, Agatti and Kadmat. 
Thurston (Reprint 1975:1V,464) recorded a 
legend according to which a Thangal (Muslim 
holy person) of Kavaratti, (identified as Sheik 
Muhammad Khasim by George 1987:26), cursed 
the birds for dropping their excrement on his 
holy person. However, other oceanic and 
migratory birds find the Lakshadweep islands 
very convenient and hospitable. Pakshi Pitti, a 
small island near Kavaratti, is inhabited by birds 
only, and has been declared a bird sanctuary. 
"Tharathasi" (Sterna. fuscata), “Karifetu" (Anous 
stolidus), “Chullu” (Pluvialis dominical), 
"Koluvayan" (Numenius phaeopus), etc., are 
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some of the other bird species found commonly 
all over the archipelago. 


Marine life is varied and abundant. Tuna, 
shark, seer fish, sail fish, flying fish, etc., are 
important fishery species. The lagoons are full of 
beautiful decorative fishes like the butterly fish, 
soldier fish, surgeon fish, etc. Dolphins are 
found in plenty. The Octopus is caught by spear- 
ing in the lagoons, and considered a delicacy. 
The Green Turtle and the Hawksbill turtle are 
found; the fat of the former is used to caulk the 
boats and make them water proof. The Hermit 
Crab is the most common among that genus. 
Cowries (Cypraea talpa) are also plentiful. 


History. The legendary account is associated 
with the Cheraman Perumal, who is believed to 
have had embraced Islam, gone to Mecca, and, 
according to Forbes, been buried, circa 825 AD, 
at Zafar. Before his death, he sent missionaries 
led by Malik Ibn Dinar to Kerala. When the 
Perumal did not return, the Raja of Kolathunad 
sent out a search party, which was wrecked off 
the Lakshadweep and some of whom reached 
the islands. When they returned and reported 
their discovery to the Raja, he permitted all those 
who wanted to do soto migrate and settle onthe 
islands; Amini, Androth, Kalpeni and Kavaratti 
were the first to be so settled and are known as 
the “Tarawad Islands", meaning "Home Islands". 
The fegend, of course, has been dismissed as 
anachronous and irrelevant by, among others, 
Sreedhara Menon (1967:135-136). 


The Arab, Greek and Roman traders men- 
tioned these islands, but were silent about any 
human habitation in them. Forbes (c/t., Singh ef 
al 1993:7) noted the first specific reference inthe 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (circa 120 AD), 
about a variety of tortoise shell which comes 
from the islands off Limyrica (Malabar?), and 
that Ptolemy makes a more specific reference to 
islands near Taprobane (Sri Lanka), identified by 
name, eg., Kanathra (Kavaratti), Monache 
(Maliku), Ammine (Amini), etc. “Neither source 
makes any mention whether the Islands were 
inhabited". 


"The adventurer, Tim Severin, who 
retraced the route of the elgendary seafarer 
Sindbad... in 1980.. considers Sindbad as a com- 
posite figure, an amalgam of the Arab sea cap- 
tains and merchants of the golden age of Arab 
sail between the 8th and 11th Centuries. Accord- 
ing to him, the Arab ship builders of Sindbad’s 
day had gone to the Lakshadweep islands to get 
coconut rope needed for ship building. This 
points out that the islands were colonised as 
early as the 8th Century" (George 1987:40). Ibn 
Batuta, left detailed accounts of Malabar and the 
Maldives between 1342 and 1347 AD, but made 
no reference to Lakshadweep. Some Roman 
gold coins of the first and second centuries were 
discovered from Kadmat in 1948 (George 
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1987:41). All these indicate that while the islands 
might have been visited for several centuries, 
permanent colonization might have been only 
towards the 14th Century. Matrilineal succession 
was the general rule in the islands, even when it 
was declining, in the latter half of this century in 
mainland Kerala. To quote from Sreedhara 
Menon (1967:157): 
"None of the early travellers or geographers who visited Kerala 
has mentioned the existence of marumakkathayam system 
till the 13 century. Fr Jordanus (1324)-is the first foreign visitor 
who refers to the prevalence of this custom... It is clear ... that 
the matrilineal ... system was an innovation introduced into 
Kerala at a later stage replacing the earlier patrilineal system. 
It may be assumed that it was the abnormal circumstances ... 
created by the Chola-Chera war of the 11th Century AD that 


led to the decline of the patrilineal system the adoption of the 
matrilineal system ..." 


George (1987:41) points out that many of 
the words which were commonly used in Kerala 
during the 14th and 15th centuries are found 
current among the islanders. All the evidence 
indicate that the permanent settlement of these 
islands by people from Kerala would have been 
by the 14th Century AD. The people of Minicoy, 
however, who are different in culture and lan- 
guage, must have migrated from the nearby Mal- 
dives, even before the permanent colonization of 
the other islands by people from Kerala. 


The description of Amini, etc., as the 
"Tharawad Islands" indicates that they were the 
first to be inhabited by the Kerala migrants. The 
caste system and the tradition that the upper are 
descendanis of Nairs or Nampoothiris suggest 
that they were a cross section of mainland 
society. Nampoothiri migration is odd; Ellis (cf. 
George 1987:42) said that a number of families 
in the islands had "house names" with the word 
illam, usually used for Nambuthiri lineages. This 
however does not prove the Namboothiri invol- 
vement as there are a number of non-Nam- 
poothiri lineages in Kerala who also use illam as 
part of their “house names". That the original 
colonization could have been prior to the con- 
version to Islam is indicated by the discovery of 
Hindu icons excavated from different islands in 
Lakshadweep (George 1987:ibid.). 


Kurup, KKN (1975:3) cited the Sanskrit 
Mashakavamsa (12th Century) to show that the 
Kolathiri Raja ruled over innumerable islands. He 
had a powerful navy under Aryankulangara Nair 
who later became a Muslim under the name 
Muhamadali (Mammali) and founded the Arakkal 
Ali Raja House (S Menon 1967:204). Gundert in his 
Keralolpathi mentioned one Udaya Varman 
Kolathiri who entrusted 18 islands to one Jonakan 
(Muslim) with the title, Deepu Raja, on the pay- 
ment of annual tribute (George 1987:44). Each 
island was under a Muthalal, from among the 
members of the principal families. Later, the 
strongest among them assumed the title of Pat- 
lor or Patedor who had complete control over 
each island and maintained a feudal set up. Ac- 
cording to the popular tradition, Islam was 
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brought into the islands by an Arab saint 
Ubaidulla in AH 41; he was shipwrecked on the 
shores of Amini, but had to go to Androth where 
he converted the entire population, and gradual- 
ly, throughout the islands (ibid.). 


The advent of the Portugese Jed to an em- 
bargo and a reign of terror. The Kolathiri Raja 
counter-attacked; the Portugese left the islands 
after massacring as many in Amini as they could 
(1549-50 AD). Towards the middle of the 16th 
Century, the Chirakkal Raja made over the is- 
lands to Ali Raja for an annual tribute of 6000 
fanams. The island of Minicoy was acquired by 
Ali Raja from the Sultan of Maldives (ibid.). Ali 
Raja administered the territories through karyak- 
kar assisted by mukhyastar and kazi-s, who ex- 
ploited the people; there was a revolt in the 
northern islands of Amini, Kiltan and Chetlat in 
1784. The islanders offered their allegiance to 
Tippu in 1787. While the southern islands con- 
tinued under Arakkal rule, Amini, Kadmat, Kiltan, 
Chetlat and Bitra came under Tippu, who ap- 
pointed monegar-s in place of the hated 
Karyakar-s, and restored possessions to the 
people (Singh et al 1993:13-15). 


When Seringapatnam fell in 1799, the East 
India company annexed the sfinds and took 
over the administration. The Armindivi islands 
were part of the South Canara district, and the 
Laccadive Islands and Minicoy, of Malabar. It 
was a "scheduled district" under the Scheduled 
Districts Act of 1874, a “backward tract" under 
the Government of India Act 1919, and an "ex- 
cluded area" under the Government of India Act 
1935. The inhabitants were declared as a 
"Scheduled Tribe", after Independence, and the 
islands constituted into a Union Territory under 
the States Reorganization Act 1956. The islands 
form one district with four tahsils under an Ad- 
ministrator. An Amin, selected from among the 
local heads of lineages is appointed for each 
island. The Territory is represented in Parliament 
by a member elected to the Loka Sabha. An 
Advisory Council at the Administrator's tevel, 
and an Advisory Committee at the Home Ministry 
have been constituted. Citizens Councils have 
been formed in each island. 


Social Divisions. The people of the Minicoy is- 
land are different from the rest. They are probab- 
ly Singhalese in origin (Mannadiar, cit. Singh ef 
al 1993:16), or Maldivian (Logan, cit. Singh et 
alzibid.). The legend about its colonization is 
that one Bodu Thakrufan, the Muslim king of 
Maldives, came to Minicoy in Hijra 981 and in- 
scribed a kalima ona stone, after which he left. 
Some Thiyyar, probably from Kerala, subse- 
quently settled; when Bodu returned with his two 
daughters, he showed the Thiyyar the inscribed 
stone, and so convinced them that the island 
was his. Some Thiyyar left, but some others 
remained as serfs. Another tradition is that Min- 
icoy was.under Maldive rule under a Buddhist 
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king Buvana Datta, who embraced Islam in 1153 ` 
AD. The language of the people of Minicoy is 
Mahl (Divehi) of the Indo-Aryan family, though 
most of them know Malayalam, and use the 
Malayalam script (Singh et a/ 1993:83-84). 


The other islands are populated by 
Malayalam speaking communities, arranged ina 
hierarchy of three castes. (1) The Koya formed 
the "aristocracy" and owned the land and the 
odam-s (sea-going vessels). (2) The Malmi were 
the sailors and navigators who paid a royalty to 
the Koya owners. (3) The Melacheri were the 
labour class, whose traditional occupation was 
palm-climbing and plucking and toddy tapping. 
Even though all are Muslims, class/caste 
division persisted. Singh et a/ 1993:16 surmise 
that the Koya, especially of the "Tharawad is- 
lands", derived from Nair and Namboothiri, the 
Malmi from the Mukkkuvan and the Melacheri 
from the Thiyyar families who constituted the 
Original in-migrants. The Melacheri had started 
to try and repudiate their obligations as serfs 
from about a century back. In his inspection 
report of 1902 (cit. Thurston op.cit,:499), Jack- 
son mentioned that the Melacheri were aware 
that their tenure was not evidenced by docu- 
ments and rested only on oral assertions. 


ittaman 1976 (cit. Singh et al 1993:17) found, 
in the islands, some records which were written 
inthe Vattezhuthu script. This had been replaced 
by the modern Malayalam script in Kerala 
towards the end of the 17th Century, but con- 
tinued on the islands till about 160 years ago. 
The language of the islanders is a dialect of 
Malayalam with many peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion, vocabulary and idiom. "P in Malayalam is 
usually pronounced as "f", and "v" as "b". Many 
Canarese and Tamil words have also crept into 
the loca! dialect" (George 1987:62). 


Customary Law. Inheritance of property was 
governed by a mixture of the marumakkathayam 
system and Muslim law. The ancestral 
(Tharawad) property is known as belliaicha (= 
"Friday"), and self acquired property, tin- 
galaicha (= "Monday") - the reason for this ter- 
minology is not known. The former is governed 
by the marumakkathayam system, is managed 
by the karanavar who has no right to alienate any 
portion of it, and passes only through the female 
line. The latter may be disposed of by its indi- 
vidual owner in any way he pleases; if he dies 
intestate, then it is inheritable under the Muslim 
jurisprudence (shariat) under which son’s share 
will be double that of a daughter's, and that of 
the wife, one-eighth after the payment of 
legacies and debts if any. In Androth, the self-ac- 
quired property is also governed by marumakka- 
thayam, unless the individual specifically will 
otherwise. 


The Tharawad was a cohesive group in 
economic as well as kinship relations. Sometimes 
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a large Tharawad might break up into smaller 
units, thavazhi-s, which could be a semi-inde- 
pendent economic unit, and in due course, be 
regarded as an independent Tharawad. Groups 
of such large thavazhi-s were called kudumbam- 
s. Two or more such kudumbam-s would form a 
kootam, which was the ultimate unilineal unit in 
the islands. Younger male members may be 
entrusted with various management responsibili- 
ties like sale of produce, by the Karanavan 
(Singh et al 1993:47-48). 


There were, as in medieval Kerala, "Pan- 
daram” or Government, and "Jenmom" or owned 
lands, the latter in the hands of "jenmies", the 
principal (Koya) families. "Because the property 
was estimated at first in terms of coconut trees 
owned, people started planting trees wherever 
there were vacant lands. The extraordinary man- 
ner in which the property thus became inter- 
mixed made it difficult to identify who owned or 
possessed what property.. The ownership of 
land was in a state of confusion during the 19th 
Century..". (George 1987:110) 


Under the quasi-feudal system which 
prevailed, the Koya properties were leased out 
to (1) the pazhaya kudiyan or "old tenants", who 
had a right of permanency of tenure, and (2) the 
puthiya kudiyan, or "new tenants" who were 
tenants at will. The tenants had to maintain, 
repair and sail the owners’ boats and sailing 
vessels, thatch their houses and serve as house- 
hold labour when required. In return, the jenmi 
granted a certain number of trees to a kudiyan, 
30-40 constituting a "nadappu", or unit. A 
kudiyan could have more than one nadappu from 
the same jenmi, or from different jenmies. He 
had absolute right to plant coconut trees in the 
area comprising the palms granted to him. He 
paid a rent in terms of copra or cash, the rate 
varying among the islands. 


The jenmis had the monopoly over the sail- 
ing vessels in which the trade with the mainland 
was conducted. The tenants therefore had to 
depend totally on them for their trade with the 
marts at Calicut and Mangalore. The sale 
proceeds were given to the producers (kudiyan) 
Only after deducting the freightage and commis- 
sion. Since it was these vessels which carried 
the rice and other provisions required for 
subsistence, the jenmis could exploit the 
kudiyan on this count also. 


Socially, the Melacheri were subjected to 
Various indignities; they could not wear shirts or 
slippers or use umbrellas. They were prohibited 
from singing during weddings or other ceremo- 
nies; their women could not wear gold jewellry 
or silk. The island courts were traditionally under 
the control of the Koya, and never ruled against 
their interests. The British adopted a policy of 
aloofness in these regards. In 1913, the Melacheri 
of Kalpeni defied the custom by singing songs at 
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a wedding; the infuriated Koya retaliated by man- 
handling the offenders. In 1949, twelve Melach- 
eris jointly bought an odam (seagoing vessel); 
the Koya beat them up, boarded the odam on its 
maiden voyage, threw the cargo into the sea and 
scuttled it. It was only after a long struggle that 
Melacheri have established equality of rights in 
these regards (George 1987:110-114). 


Nadappu tenancy was abolished in 1963 
under an agreement among the tenants and the 
jenmis under which the latter voluntarily trans- 
fered ownership to the former of three fourths of 
the land and trees held by them in return for the 
relinquishment of rights over the remainder. 
Under the LM&A Islands Land Revenue and 
Tenancy Regulation, 1965, and the Rules there- 
under of 1968, occupancy rights were conferred 
on persons in occupation of various types of 
Pandaram lands, and the rights of the islanders 
as Scheduled Tribes were protected by making 
alienation of property to non-tribals illegal. The 
monopoly over ownership of odams was broken. 
Landholders were protected from attachment 
and sale of their lands in execution of any decree 
or order of a civil or revenue court except for 
debts due to Government, cooperative societies 
and banks (George 1987: several pages). 


Census data. Separate totals for each of the 
communities are not readily available. Hence, 
the total figures are reported below, as at the 
1981 Census, the latest seen at the time of writ- 
ing. The following Table, extracted from George 
(1987:85) gives the totals sex-wise and island- 








Island No. of Total Density/ 

Males Females sq km 
Minicoy 3,091 3,567 6,658 1524 
Kalpeni 1,838 1,705 3,543 1540 
Androth 3,311 3,501 6,812 1419 
Agatti 2,136 1,975 4,111 1523 
Kavaratti 3,623 2,981 6,604 1819 
Amini 2,776 2,591 5,367 2072 
Kadmat 1,578 1,536 3,114 1005 
Kiltan 1,189 1,186 2,375 1484 
Chetlat 134 750 1,484 1484 
Bitra 101 80 181 1810 
TOTAL 20,377 40,249 1258 


19,872 

As rightly pointed out by George (/bid.), 
Lakshadweep ranks next only to Delhi (4194 per- 
sons/sq km) and Chandigarh (3,961); Kerala, 
which among the States of India, has the highest 
density of population, figures at only 655/sq km, 
while all-India, it is only 216. 


Religion. The islanders are all Muslims, and most 
of them belong to the Shafi school of the Sunni 
sect, with a few Wahabis and Ahmadiyyas. Ac- 
cording to tradition, an Arab saint, Ubaidulla, the 
grandson of Siddique-ul-Akbar reached Amini in 
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663 AD. He married a high caste Hindu girl, 
whom he named Hamidat Bibi. The couple were 
forced to flee; he converted the people of 
Androth by means of a miraculous earthquake. 
Gradually he succeeded in converting the people 
of all the islands. Saint Ubaidulla is known in the 
islands as Munbe Mullaka. 


oudarsen (cit. Singh et al 1993:51) was of 
the view that Hindus from Malabar, Buddhists 
from Sri Lanka and Muslims from Maldives had 
arrived on the Islands by around the tenth cen- 
tury. Gradually, by the middle of the 16th Cen- 
tury, when the overlordship of the islands 
passed to the Muslim Ali Rajas, large scale con- 
version’ to Islam might have taken place, 
obliterating the other religions. 


The important Islamic religious festivals 
are observed. Id-ul-Fitr, and Id-ul-Zuha (Bakrid), 
are celebrated. It is believed that on Shab-e- 
Barat, the fifteenth day of Shabban, the eightth 
month of the Islamic calendar, God created all 
beings; special prayers are offered for the souls 
of deceased relatives. The birthday of the 
prophet is known as the Nabi-Dinam, and ob- 
served with distribution of alms to the poor and 
discourses in the mosques. Moharram is not of 
much importance. 


Development Efforts. Under the LM&A Islands 
Land Revenue and Tenancy Regulation 1965, the 
feudal system was abolished. Occupancy right 
was conferred on those in possession of the 
pandaram lands; nadapu tenancy was abolished, 
and fixity of tenure conferred on all tenants. The 
monopoly the Koya enjoyed over the odam-s 
was broken, and many Melacheris became 
owners of the property they held; "today there 
are very rich Melacheris. Many of them possess 
big land areas and own motor boats or odams" 
(George 1987:124). Because of the prohibition 
of land transfers to non-tribals, the mainlanders 
could not alienate the land and establish them- 
selves as vested interests. Land records have 
been written up and survey and settlement com- 
pleted (/bid.). 


Reporting the results of a survey of the 
assets owned by the people of the island, 
George (1987:170-189) found that all of them 
owned land except for the following (figures in 
brackets showing the percentage who held 
lands): Amini (98), Androth (98), and Kadmat 
(96). All of them owned their own house build- 
ings; most of them (about 90%) kept livestock, 
mostly poultry, and agricultural implements. All 
of them owned ornaments, except in Minicoy 
and Kadmat, where 96% owned them. Because 
of the high density of population land values 
were highest (Rs. 83,890 per hectare in 1978-79) 
in Kavaratti and lowest in Bitra (Rs. 3,976). Fif- 
tyseven per cent of the houses were made of 
durable materials, roofed over with tiles, con- 
Crete, etc; 31% of durable materials except for 
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the roofing, and the rest, with roofs and walls 
mostly made of plaited coconut leaves. More 
than half of them were valued by George (p 176) 
at between Rs. 5000/- to Rs. 25,000/-. 


Agricultural implements consisted mostly 
of the spade (mammaotty), big knives (vettukathy), 
etc., "Even the poorest household visited pos- 
sessed some sort of agricultural implements". 
Use of fishing nets was confined mostly to 
lagoon fishings; there is a wide variety of nets, 
ranging in cost from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 1000/-. Only 
half of the households surveyed had nets. Most 
households possessed at least one bicycle, the 
percentage ranging from zero in Bitra to 90 in 
some islands. Ín every island, at least one 
household had a motor boat including motorized 
odam-s, supplied to the islanders by the Govern- 
ment at subsidised rate; over 20% of the house- 
holds surveyed had this benefit. Because Muslims 
do not like to borrow or lend at interest, usurious 
loans are negligible; nearly 50% of the loans 
were interest free. 


Houses have little furniture, except for a 
few cots, benches and stools. In the houses of 
the very rich, the wooden furniture is beautifully 
carved. Radio, electric iron, wall clock, sewing 
machines, etc., are prized possessions. Seventy 
eight per cent of the households in Minicoy, had 
utensils and consumer durables worth more than 
Rs. 5000/-; those in this bracket were only 8% in 
Androth. Many from Minicoy are employed in the 
Merchant Navy, and bring back items from their 
voyages; hence this difference. The womenfolk 
are very fond of gold ornaments. Only one per 
cent of all households do not possess any kind 
of ornament. 


Coconut cultivation accounted for 31% of 
the household earnings. Fishing is seasonal and 
mostly for subsistence; 37% of the households 
derived an income from it. Coir- twisting is the 
main occupation of the womenfolk; the coir is 
taken to the Amin’s office in every island; a “coir 
monopoly" scheme is operated whereby they 
receive rice in exchange for the coir. All the coir 
is purchased by the Administration. Half the 
households surveyed had income from salaries, 
mostly under Government, each family in 
Kavaratti having at least one member holding 
government job. i 


The District Rural Development Agency 
(DRDA) and the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP) have been in operation, and 
several schemes including starting of hotels, 
barber shops, petty trade, and charka spinning 
were introduced. With the launching of the 
Administration's own vessel, the MV Laccadive 
in 1970, and air services with the mainland, the 
extreme isolation of the island was broken. The 
launching of several earth satellites and their use 
as communication links has brought the islands 
within a total network. 
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Medical facilities and education have been 
of high priority. There are two hospitals and 
seven primary health centres. Recently, the is- 
lands were declared officially as totally literate. 
Most of the educated people have been able to 
secure jobs. 


Six factories have been established to ex- 
tract fibre from unretted coconut husk. Sweet 
toddy tapped from the coconut palms is con- 
verted to vinegar and jaggery for sale, on the 
mainiand. The animal husbandry department 
have distributed improved cattle breeds, a dis- 
mal failure because of the tack of fodder, but 
poultry birds, a comparative success. Tuna fish 
canning was introduced as an industry in Mini- 
coy; a hosiery factory was established at Kalpeni. 


Electric power was generated by diesel 
engines, and solar panels; all the ten inhabited 
islands have been electrified. A solar desalina- 
tion plant for sweet drinking water has been 
established at Bitra. 


Summing up, in the words of George 
(1987:261): 

"In spite of programmes like IRDP and NREP, no tangible 
improvement has been recorded in the living conditions of the 
poor. Aresilient and self-sustaining growth seems to be a far 
cry. The resource potential of the islands and the required 
modes of their exploitation need an extensive study based on 
which the planning process of Lakshadweep has to be rewrit- 
ten. The growth of the economy has to be monitored more 
carefully and its dynamic examined more thoroughly to inves- 
tigate how far the island economy is moving on an even keel". 


Of the three Malayalam-speaking com- 
munities inthe Lakshadweep, the Koya were the 
aristocrats. According to Dube (cit. Singh et al 
1993:63), the word derives from Khoja meaning 
"respected. They were also known as "Tarawadi" 
or "Karanavar", indicating their legendary descent 
from the Nairs and Namboodiris of the mainland. 
The Koya are distributed in all the inhabited is- 
lands of the archipelago except Minicoy. The 
Census figures do not show them separately. 
They speak a dialect of Malayalam, the dwrpu 
bhasha, characterised by a high proportion of 
Arabic words, and the persistence of some ar- 
chaic Malayalam expressions. The script used 
for communication among the members of the 
community is Arabic, but for other communica- 
‘tion, the Malayalam script is used. They are a 
scheduled Tribe under the Constitution. 


Bio-anthropometric details. \ttaman (1976:53) 
considered them as generally good looking and 
of varying shades of reddish brown skin colour. 
They were mostly medium in stature, the men 
averaging 165 cm and the women, 148. Bhat- 
tacharya (cit. Singh et a/ 1993:64) found that the 
O group (ABO) was seen in 35.40%, followed by 
B (23.89%); he mentioned that the composition 
was very similar with the Nair of Malabar, espe- 
cially in the Kavaratti island. 


Settlements & House types. They live dispersed 
and do not form uni-ethnic settlements. General- 
ly, the houses face north so as to escape the fury 
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of the South West Monsoon. The walls are con- 
structed of rectangular slabs of limestone, or 
coral stones collected from the beaches and the 
lagoons. Lime mortar is used. The roofs are tiled; 
some of the newer houses have cement concrete 
roofs. The interior of the walls and the floors are 
plastered with lime mortar. The lime is easily 
obtained by burning the coral stones. The door 
frames and wooden members are made either 
from coconut trunk or from the timber of the tree 
species available in the islands. The richer 
families import the woodwork from the mainland. 
The front room is spacious and serves as the 
living room; it leads through a corridor to the 
inner rooms. In a porch attached ‘to the front 
room, wooden planks are sometimes provided 
for the reception of casual visitors. Two storied 
houses are rare (iIttaman 1976:45-47; Singh et al 
1993:18-19). 


Dress. The traditional wear of the men was a 
white or coloured lungi and shirt. The women 
traditionally dressed in the same way as the 
richer class Kerala Muslim women, viz., in a lungi 
with coloured border, tucked in at the left, anda 
tight high- necked bodice with long sleeves, with 
the associated underwear. They cover the head 
with a scarf (thattam). They wear a number of 
Ornaments; the ear pinnae are pierced with a 
number of holes through each of which a ring 
may be inserted. From the lobes may be 
suspended gold ear-drops (nelam, alikkath, 
kathala, etc.). They have also a variety of neck- 
laces and chains (urukku, fown, melekkatti, 
etc.), and a waist band of gold or silver (kannadi 
aranyam, Adippu aranyam, kuluthu aranyam, 
etc). Bangles (va/) and bracelets (kadakam), and 
anklets (kappadam, fadakkam, etc.), complete 
the ensemble (George 1986:63-64). The trend is 
towards "modernisation"; the sari with the "tail" 
worn over the head, and the churidar are making 
increasing inroads. Young men have taken to 
trousers. 


Food. They are non-vegetarians, with rice and 
fish as the staple. They eat beef, but pork is 
forbidden. They use all types of vegetables, both 
grown in their own kitchen gardens as well as 
imported from the mainland. They have no ob- 
jection to milk, usually consumed along with tea. 
Tender coconut water is the standard drink. The 
old-timers smoke the cheroot, and the others, 
cigarettes and bidis. Being devout Muslims, they 
shun alcoholic drinks. 


Material Possessions. Traditionally, they had 
the monopoly of ownership of the sea-going 
craft, called odam. Even though this monopoly 
is broken, many of them continue to own and 
operate these vessels, some of which have been 
"motorized" during the past two decades with 
Government subsidy. A variety of nets are used 
for fishing, highly specialised for fishing in the 
lagoon, and fishing in the open seas. The highly 
valued tuna fish are caught by line and hook and 
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the /jadau, with small fish as the live bait. For the 
big fish like sharks and skates, the harpoon is 
used; a smaller one is used for the flying fish. 
The agricultural implements are similar to those 
onthe mainland, except for the different types of 
knives. The Administration has supplied a num- 
ber of power tillers and trailers, which are used 
more for transportation than for tillage. 


Furniture is usually limited, though the 
richer families have beautifully carved items 
such as cots, chairs, etc. The almirah is a com- 
mon item in most houses. Many houses have 
modern appliances like radios, stereo systems, 
electric irons, etc. Many families have bicycles; 
some have motor cycles, scooters, etc. 


Social Organization. The Koya constituted the 
aristocracy comprised of the principal families 
from among the earliest settlers. They owned the 
land and the coconut palms and the sea-going 
vessels. This made the other two communities 
their vassals and tenants, the Malmi in regard to 
the boats and the Melacheri on the land. The 
Amins, and other local officers and social 
leaders were generally drawn from among the 
Koya families. After the successful implementa- 
tion of the Land Reforms and the spread of 
education, this pre-eminence has been lost. 


The Tarawad or matrilineal joint family is 
the unit of Koya society. It is exogamous, mar- 
riage within the lineages constituting the 
tarawad being strictly prohibited. The Koya ob- 
served endogamy within the community. There 
was no stratification among the families within 
the community in regard to intermarriage. Being 
matrilineal, the matrilateral parallei cousins were 
not permissible marital partners, but marriages 
with other parallel and cross cousins were per- 
mitted. Mothers brothers daughter was 
preferred over the father’s sister's daughter. 


The Tarawad was also the economic unit 
for holding property. Property was divided into 
the tarawad or ancestral property (called, oddly, 
velliaicha or Friday), and the self-acquired 
property of the individual members (tingalayicha 
or Monday). The former could not be alienated 
by any single member, though each nad an equal 
share init. It descended matrilineally through the 
females. It could be partitioned only in the due 
process of customary law. The self-acquired 
property was for the individual owner to enjoy 
and dispose of at his/her pleasure. The manage- 
ment of the Tarawad was vested in the senior- 
most male member, who commanded incessant 
respect and absolute obedience. The conditions 
were similar to the families governed by the 
erstwhile "Mopla Marumakkathayam" system of 
mainland Kerala. 


The self-acquired property, in the absence 
of a will, passed in accordance with Muslim cus- 
tomary law, among the widow, the sons and the 
daughters in the prescribed proportions, víz., 
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the widow was entitled to one eighth, and the 
rest such that each son got double of what each 
daughter got. "The Koya women ... enjoy a 
higher social and economic status than in other 
Muslim societies in India. They participate in 
economic activities and contribute to the family 
income. Besides the household chores, they 
play an active role in agricultural operations as 
well as in social functions and rituals". It is also 
reported that the nuclear family is now increas- 
ingly emerging, because of "the gradual erosion 
of authority of the matrilineal group as well as 
the emergence of the individualistic outlook” 
(Singh et a/ 1993:65-66). 


Life Cycle Rituals. [The descriptions are mostly 
from Singh et al 1993:66-70).] 


Pre-delivery rituals (naibafkal) are ob- 
served by the Koya during the first and third 
months, and conducted at the expectant mother’s 
natal family house. Another ritual (tenga odak- 
kal) is observed at the seventh month. As soon 
as the baby is born, a prayer is recited into its 
ears by an elderly member of the matrilineage. It 
is however the right of the father’s tarawad to 
name the baby, and this is done on the third day 
(George 1986:74). Irrespective of the sex of the 
baby, the head is shaved on any auspicious day 
after the fourteenth day of birth (thalavadikkal). 
Every male child has to be circumcised when he 
is between six and ten years old, and it is the 
father’s duty to have it done; in Kafpeni, it is at 
the father’s house, but in the other islands, at the 
mother's. Circumcision is known as markakal- 
yanam or sunnath kalyanam; the "family barber" 
(ossan) performs it and is rewarded with presents 
of money and a cloth. In the old days, it was a 
ceremony as important as a marriage, and ex- 
tended over several days according to the status 
and wealth of the family, but nowadays, it is 
confined to a single day, with special prayers in 
the mosque and a grand feast. Girl children have 
their ears pierced when they are about five years 
old. At menarche (bu/lugu aval), the girl is con- 
fined to a separate room for seven days, after 
which the mother bathes her. In the Chetlat is- 
land, close female relatives are invited; there are 
presents for the girl and the feast for the rela- 
tives 


Marriage is by negotiation initiated by the 
girl's family, but in Kalpeni, by the boy’s. The 
betrothal (orappika!) takes place in either the 
groom’s house or a mosque, except in the Kiltan 
island, where it is at the bride’s residence. The 
nikah ceremony is performed by the kazi at the 
bride’s residence or in a mosque. The groom's 
father has to declare the mehar or the amount 
payable for her. The celebrations are an oc- 
casion to show off the wealth and status of the 
families of the boy and the girl; it usually is at the 
bride's place, but the groom’s family may con- 
tribute to the expenses (kalyanapanam). The 
nikah is followed by the mangalam, when the 
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bride’s brother and other relatives, accom- 
panied by folk dancers and singers, go to the 
groom’s house and invites him (mamikale bilik- 
kal). The groom obliges and is ceremonially con- 
ducted to the pandal, where the bride's relatives 
sprinkle rice (ariyeriyal), and rose water on the 
assembly. A grand feast is served. On the third 
or seventh day the groom sleeps at the bride's 
house; the bride’s younger brother receives the 
groom, washes his feet and the couple can enjoy 
their nuptials (vittif kddal), Traditionally, the wife 
continued living in her natal household after mar- 
riage, the husband visiting her at night. 


Polygamy was prevalent, especially in the 
case of men who frequently stayed away from 
the native island for business or other reasons. 
Some had wives both in the island and in the 
mainiand; "under the prevailing matrilineal sys- 
tem, the wife remains in her own house... so a 
man having more than one wife need not worry 
about tiffs between his wives". The trend is rapid- 
ly towards monogamy. Divorce (mozhi cholla/), 
is easy to obtain and no moral stigma is attached 
to it; “there are only a few men or women belong- 
ing to the older generation who have not been 
divorced several times". However, "the unilateral 
privilege of divorce, enjoyed by the husband in 
the Muslim societies elsewhere is not applicable 
to these islands" (George 1986:71). Women may 
seek divorce for failure of the husband to make 
the customary payments of maintenance, or in- 
difference. In such cases, she may have to return 
the clothing and jewellery he had given her. 
Some women resort to a clever ploy to get over 
this difficulty: she "shows indifference and dis- 
respect to her husband in order to compel him 
to divorce her" and then he has to let her retain 
all these, plus the mehar which had been 
declared for her and the kazi ensures that all the 
customary contributions due to her have been 
paid! If she should be pregnant at the time of 
divorce, the husband has to bear the entire ex- 
penses relating to the delivery. Remarriage is 
also easy, as there Is no stigma attached to 
divorce, but at least four months should elapse 
after the divorce. The bride in such cases may 
be older than the groom. A person can remarry 
his ex-wife, only after a spell when she is married 
to someone else (Quotations fram George 
1986:71-74). 


Death. When life is extinct, the body is bathed 
and covered with the kaffan consisting of three 
pieces of cloth of equal size. Pieces of cotton 
soaked in camphor are kept over the eyelids, 
lips, nostrils, etc. Rose-water is sprinkled over it, 
and the kazi conducts the funeral prayer. The 
body is then carried on a coir cot to a mosque 
where the kazi performs the mayyath niskaram, 
along with at least seven persons. Itis then taken 
to the graveyard, where it is placed Inside the pit 
with the head toward the north, and then the face 
is turned to the right so that it faces Mecca. The 
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grave is filled up, and a caconut leaf stem placed 
on both sides. A bucketful of water is poured 
over the grave, and the ta/khim prayers recited. 
The Koran is recited near the grave every day for 
three to seven days. A feast (munudua-rakkal if 
on the third day, yezhuduarakkal if on the 
seventh) is served to relatives and friends, and a 
final feast on the fortieth day (na/patham-araya/). 
Two stones, the one at the head carved with the 
"data" of the deceased, and the other at the foot 
are erected over the grave (mrsan kallu). Ances- 
tors are remembered annually. 


Religion. They are Muslims, of the Shafi school 
of the Sunni sect. Their kaz/-s are from their own 
communities, and perform the life cycle rituals. 
They have also respected elders from certain 
families known as the “Thangals“ who serve as 
religious preceptors. The “saint” of the islands is 
the Ubaidulla Thangal, about whom several 
legends are believed. One of them was that "hear- 
ing the cries of a woman in labour, the Thangal 
prayed to God that the women of the island 
(Kavaratti) might suffer from no such pains in fu- 
ture. So strong is the belief in the immunity from 
the pangs of child birth which was thus obtained 
that the women of the neighbouring islands go 
over to Kavarathi for delivery, in order to have an 
easy confinement" (Thurston 1975: IV,464). 


The Development Experience. Apart from the 
fact that the Koya do not intermarry with other 
communities, there is no other prohibition tn 
regard to commensality or other social interac- 
tions. They had, because of their aristocracy, 
taken to business and the arts. Many of them are 
educated, some of them in the professional col- 
leges on the mainland, an generous scholar- 
ships from the Administration. "A high drop out 
rate among the females is due mostly to social 
reasons like marriages”. Mathur PRG (1992:Un- 
published) had commented that the Koya, even 
if some of them were poor, considered it beneath 
their dignity to engage in manual labour and so, 
did not derive proportionate benefits from the 
employment opportunities created by the Public 
Works programmes. However, the concentrated 
development efforts among a small population are 
bound to show some success after four decades. 
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KUDIYA - COORG 


The Kudiya, a Scheduled Tribe, are found 
mainly in the Coorg district, Karnataka. They are 
also known as Mala Kudia, and in Kerala, as 
Gowda, Malagudia and Malayagowda. Other 
synonyms are Malakudia, Malaikudi, Malayakudi, 
etc. In Kannada, kudi means ‘bud’, ‘to drink’ or 
‘hill top’. These people, living on hill tops, were 
therefore called “Kudiya". According to the 1981 
Census, they numbered 1,773. They have been 
returned also from Kerala, where their popula- 
tion is shown as 598 under the name Kudiya 
and/or Malaikudi; 91 persons were reported fram 
Tamil Nadu. Literacy percentages were: 30.23% 
in Karnataka (37.04% for male; 23.36% for 
females); and 39.13% in Kerala (52.33% for 
males and 25.84% for females). 
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The Habitat. Coorg (Kodagu) is a picturesque 
highland sloping from the ridge of the Western 
Ghats to the East, between 11 degrees 56 
minutes and 12 degrees 50 minutes North, and 
75 degrees 22 minutes and 76 degrees 12 
minutes East, covering an area of approximately 
4000 sq. kilometers. The highest point is about 
1900 meters above MSL; there are a number of 
peaks exceeding 1500 meters. The lowest point 
is about 900 meters. It receives very high rainfall 
in the western and southern portions from the 
South West Monsoon, while the eastern portions 
receive the precipitation from the North East 
Monsoon. The average rainfall is about 3500 mm 
per year, varying from 7000 mm in the southwest 
(Bhagamandala) to 1500 mm on the eastern 
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borders. The Kaveri originates in this district, 
receives a number of tributaries, and flows east. 
The Barapole, which is called the Baliapatnam 
river in Kerala, flows west, to debouch into the 
Arabian, Sea after forming an extensive back- 
water. Another west-flowing river is the Nujikal, 
which joins the Arabian Sea near Kasaragod in 
Kerala, 


The natural vegetation is luxuriant; the 
predominant forests are evergreen, except inthe 
eastern borders where deciduous species take 
over. Calophyllum augustifolium, C. inophyllum, 
Canarium strictum, Dipterocarpus indicus, 
Vateria indica, etc., are the dominant species in 
the evergreen forests. Other valuable species 
are the ebony (Diospyros ebonum), choon- 
dapaine (Hardwickia pinnata), athmara (Messua 
ferra), honne (Pterocarpus marsupium). Rosewood 
(Dalbergia latifolia), one of the most valuable 
timbers in the world, and teak are also abundant- 
ly found, the latter mainly in the man-made pilan- 
tations of the Forest Department. Towards the 
east, there are gregarious stands of bamboo, 
and in the drier areas, the Sandalwood. Car- 
damom grows wild in the evergreen forests, but 
most of the areas have now been converted into 
plantations with "improved" cultivars. Champion 
& Seth (1968) had included the evergreen forest 
types in the category “Southern tropical wet 
evergreen forests (sub-group I/A)"; Pascal ina 
later study (1988) classified them into the Messua 
ferra-Palaquim ellipticum type, with a "facies" 
characterized by Poeci/foneuron indicum-Pala- 
quim ellipticum-Hopea ponga species. 


The forests abounded with wild life, a 
sample of which is preserved in the Nagarhole 
Game Sanctuary. The tiger had pride of place; 
the panther and the leopard, including the black 
variety may still be found. There are a number of 
the lesser cats also. The wild dogs hunt In packs. 
Mongooses are plenty and prey on the equally 
plentiful populations of snakes; the King Cobra 
is exempt from their attacks. The bears are 
dreaded by the tribal populations, as they also 
target the honey combs. Both the types of lan- 
gurs and many other varieties of monkeys are 
common. The elephants in the Coorg forests are 
known for their height and mass, probably be- 
cause of the abundant forage. The gaur (Indian 
“bison"), the deer family, the wild pigs, etc., are 
all well represented. Bird populations are also 
plentiful and varied. 


The main commercial crops for which 
Coorg is famous are coffee and oranges. Large 
areas are cultivated with paddy, plantains, 
arecanuts, and a variety of fruit trees. The Coor- 
gis, or Kodavar are the dominant humans, each 
owning extensive plantation estates. The vil- 
lages are not nucleated; the homesteads stand 
separate in their own compounds. They have 
been made famous by the classic study of M.N. 
Srinivas (1952). 
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Myths of Origin. The Kudiyas are probably 
among the autochthones of the region. There are 
a number of myths of their origin: according to 
one, Parvati accompanied Siva on one of his 
peregrinations, but this time without his permis- 
sion. Her breasts were full of milk, and she suf- 
fered pains. Siva made a baby out of the sweat 
and dirt of his face, and gave it to Parvati to 
suckle; she gave the baby her breast, saying 
"molekudi", meaning "suckle the breast". Then 
they left the baby in the care of Siva’s minions; 
later they found him grown quite big and Parvati 
created a bride for him. Their progeny became 
the Mala Kudiya. According to another story, 
they are traced from the retinue of the Pandavas 
when wandering in the forest. A third story links 
them with Siva-Parvati and toddy tapping; the 
Mala Kudiya got Siva addicted to it and Parvati 
blessed them always to have plenty of it. Com- 
monly, the men are known as Kudiya, and the 
women of the community, as Kudiyithi. 


They are very poor. A few collect minor 
forest produce, which they sell in the market. 
They are engaged in agricultural activities, and 
as workers in the plantations owned by the af- 
fluent. Some make baskets for sale. They are 
non-vegetarian, and drink alcohol, and chew 
betel leaves and nuts with tobacco. The men 
wear Ghoti, bunian, shirts and a muttale cap, 
while the women wear sarees, blouse and a cap. 
They wear the sari in a typical fashion, with the 
end crossing the breast and knotted at the left 
side, almost like the way the Kodava women 
wear it. An elderly person in the settlement is the 
Gurikara (headman). His presence is obligatory 
at the life cycle rituals. Their religious functio- 
naries are from their own community. They are 
segmented into bali (clans), which are named 
after the localities, eg., Pumale, Adika, Themale. 


According to the 1981 Census, "workers" 
. constituted 46.02%, of whom 43.62% worked for 
wages on plantations, 29.66% were agricultural 
labour, 11.40% were cultivators and the remain- 
ing 15.32% engaged in "other occupations". 


Life Cycle Rituals. During a woman’s first preg- 
nancy, a pre-delivery ritual, bayake, is performed. 
Her husband presents new clothes to her, and 
there is a feast. When a boy is born, they fire a 
shot in the sky; if it is a girl, a bell is rung. The 
new born baby is placed on a plantain leaf after 
it is bathed. On the seventh day, sacred water is 
brought from the temple and given to the mother 
and child; this marks the end of their pollution; 
the naming ceremony is on the 16th day. At 
menarche, a girl is kept in a separate hut or 
cowshed called muttumane. She can re-enter the 
house only after a purificatory bath on the 12th 
day. 


Marriage consists of a ceremonial offering 
of a nose ring to the bride and the tying of the 
tali. Bride price (therauv) of Rs. 8 is payable in 
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cash. After the ta// is tied, a dhare is performed 
by pouring water mixed with milk. Residence is 
patrilocal: when the bride is sent with presents 
of household articles to the husband’s home for 
the first time, she has to wash her hands and feet 
with cowdung water; then she brings water from 
a nearby well and keeps it near the household 
deity. Then she prepares payasa (sweet dish) 
with this water, and serves it to the gurikara and 
other guests. 


The dead are cremated. When a person - 
dies, a tulasi leaf is mixed with tender coconut 
water, and kept in the mouth of the deceased. 
The eldest matrilateral’ relative is the chief 
mourner. On the third day after death, the house 
is cleaned and the floor smeared with cowdung 
water; ali the utensils are washed, and food 
prepared. On the 7th day, the ashes and unburnt 
bones are gathered and heaped. On the 11th, all 
the dishes which the deceased used to fancy are 
prepared, served in 11 plantain leaves, along 
with toddy. These are offered to the departed; 
then a feast is served. 


Religion. They are Hindus, worshipping Iswara, 
Parvathi and Kaveri; they also worship spirits 
(bhuta). In Karnataka, 100% were returned as 
"Hindus", while in Kerala, 99.83% were reported 
to follow that religion; the remaining one person 
refused to state his religion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Champion HG & Scth SK, 1968: A 
Revised Survey of the Forest Types of India, Govt., of 
India Press, Nasik; D’Souza SJ, 1992: "Malakudiya, a 
primitive tribe of Southern India", Unpublished; Pascal 
JP, 1988: Wet Evergreen Forests of the Western Ghats 
of India, French Institute Pondicherry; Srinivas MN, 
1952: Religion & Society among the Coorgs of Southern 
India, Bombay; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of 
India, Vol. Ill], Oxford University Press pp 642-644; 
Subbayya KK, 1978: Archacology of Coorg, Geetha 
Book House, Mysore. 


H.M. Marulusiddaiah Patel 
Anthropological Survey of India 


KUNDUVADIYAN 


The Kunduvadiyan are found in the villages 
of Puthadi, Purakkadi and Pulpalli of the 
Wayanad district, Kerala. Their origin is not 
known; they claim that they are descended from 
a Nair Tarawad named Kunduvadi. There is also 
a legend current among them that they had 
migrated from a place called Kunduvadi, near 
Pakkam inthe same district. They claim that they 
are the uralanmar (trustees) of the Putadi temple 
(Mathur P.R.G. 1980:Unpublished). 


They have been classified as "primitive" in 
a Report published by Aiyappan in 1948. But the 
name of the community has not been included in 
the list of Scheduled Tribes for the Kerala State. 
They have however been included in the “Other 
Eligible Communities" list (Luiz 1962:102). They 
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have not been enumerated separately by the 
Census authorities. 
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Kerala 


They are light to dark brown in complexion, 
and have wavy hair. According to Negi R.S., 
(1978), the incidence of the sickle cell trait 
among them is very high. The language they 
speak is Malayalam, but the dialect Is virtually 
unintelligible to others. 


Material Culture & Economy. They live in fairly 
large houses called widu-s, generally built on 
hillocks. The buildings are on strong high foun- 
dations, with mud walls and thatched roofs. The 
side walls are provided with holes, which serve 
as windows. The front door is made of a thick 
wooden plank fitted to a strong wooden frame. 
They keep their houses and surroundings 
scrupulously clean. 


The men wear dhoti-s (waist cloth) and 
shirts, like other non-tribal populations of the 
area. The women, over an under-cloth, tie along 
cloth round their waists and knot the ends over 
the left shoulder. The younger women and the 
girls have adopted the local dress styles, viz., 
saris, blouses, skirts, etc. Both men and women 
used to wear ear-rings, but the younger men are 
giving up this ornament. Nose rings, chains of 
metals or beads, etc., are common among the 
women. Elderly ladies wear the toda, a heavy 
disc of metal in their dilated ear-lobes. 


KUNDUVADIYAN 


They are non-vegetarian; their food consists 
mainly of rice, millets, beans and vegetables, as 
they find meat non-obtainable because of the 
reduction in the wild life population in the 
locality, the strictures on hunting and trapping 
under the Wild Life Protection laws, and the high 
cost of meat in the market. They used to be 
expert hunters with bows and arrows in the past, 
but nowadays find little opportunity to use these 
skills. Formerly, they used to practice shifting 
cultivation, but now, most have to take up 
agricultural wage labour under the "settlers" who 
own most of the agricultural lands and plantation 
estates in Wayanad. A few, who have small plots 
around their homesteads, cultivate rice, millets, 
yams, and miscellaneous vegetables, in addition 
to fruit trees. 


Social Organization. They are segmented into 
five matrilineal exogamous groups called 
Tarawad-s, viz., Kundadis, Nalupadi, Urulam, 
Cheeyibam, and Vellamkolli. They are matrilineal 
and matrilocal; the descent and inheritance are 
through the female line. But the nuclear family 
with the husband at the head is the norm. 


The prevalent modes of obtaining mates 
are by negotiation, and purchase; bride price 
has to be paid prior to the marriage ceremony. 
Marriage with maternal uncle’s daughter is 
preferred, but prohibited with paternal aunt’s 
daughter and parallel cousins. 


They have a tribal council with a headman 
(muppan). He is usually an elderly man accept- 
able in this capacity to the community. He is 
consulted before concluding a marriage al- 
liance; his presence is expected at marriages 
and funerals. He may also serve as the 
community’s priest; or there may be a separate 
person discharging the religious duties. 


Life Cycle Rituals. After child birth, increasingly 
nowadays in a hospital or nursing home, they 
observe pollution for fifteen days; the mother is 
considered “impure" for a further three months. 
At menarche, a Kunduvadiyan girl is segregated 
in a separate hut called findari pura for four 
days; this hut is the resort for women in their 
monthly periods also, who have to camp there 
for seven days. They are very strict in observing 
the taboos connected with the menstrual flow. 


The marriage of a girl is arranged only after 
she attains puberty. The initiative is taken by the 
boy’s parents; they visit the house of a likely girl 
and discuss the matter with the girl’s parents. If 
all agree, a day is fixed for the marriage, which 
takes place in the bride's house. The bride price 
has to be paid before the tali tying, which is the 
essence of the ceremony. It is tied around her 
neck by the groom. A feast follows; the groom 
takes the bride to his house, where also a feast 
is laid out. 


KUNDUVADIYAN 
KURICHCHAN 


Death. They either bury or cremate the dead, 
depending on the economic condition of the 
family of the deceased. But the corpses of 
children and those who had died of accidents 
are buried without much ceremony. The chief 
mourner is the deceased’s sister’s son. If the 
body is cremated, they collect the ashes and 
Unburnt bones on any day between the seventh 
and the sixteenth after cremation, and bury them 
near the cremation ground; some take them to, 
and deposit them in the holy river near the 
Tirunelli temple in the Wayanad district itself. 
Pollution lasts for sixteen days; on the 16th, all 
the relatives bathe, and a feast is served. 


Religion. The Kunduvadiyan claim that they are 
Hindus, and worship the Hindu gods and god- 
desses. They have their own madom-s (temples) 
in each settlement, and it is the headman’s 
responsibility to maintain them. They worship 
the Puthadi Deivam (“Hinduized" as Lava and 
Kusha, the sons of Sri Rama of Ayodhya), Gulikan, 
Siva and Vishnu. The spirits of the ancestors are 
also worshipped. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh Delhi; Mathur 
PRG 1980: Unpublished Report. 


M. Sasikumar 


KURICHCHAN 


Not to be confused with the better known 
Kurichiya of the Wayanad (Kerala) are the "Alam- 
badi Kurichchan" of the Dharmapuri district of 
Tamil Nadu, also known by the synonyms Kun- 
jigar, Kunjidigar and Kurichcha Gounder; they 
suffix "Gounder" or "Gowda" to their names. 
Their population according to the 1981 Census 
was 7160. They inhabit the plains and plateaux; 
the areas are dry, with moderate temperature. 
Their mother tongue is Kannada, but they are 
bilingual with Tamil. Their staple food is rice and 
ragi, with vegetables; groundnut oil and palm oil 
are used. They are addicted to alcoholic liquors. 
They do not have social divisions but identify 
themselves territorially. 


They used to be hunters and had licensed 
fire-arms; nowadays, they have taken to agricul- 
ture. According to the 1981 Census, 42.15% 
were "workers" of whom 76.97% were cultiva- 
tors, 15.11% were agricultural labourers, 3.21% 
were in "household industries" and the remaining 
4.71% were in “other services”. 


Marriages are negotiated taking into con- 
sideration the economic, occupational and 
educational attainments of the parties. Ver- 
milion, and ta/i are the marriage symbols for the 
women. Bride price is payable. Couples prefer to 
set up new families after marriage. The cere- 
mony is conducted at the bride's residence, the 
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community priest being in charge. Nuptials are 
on the third day, at the bride’s mother’s house. 
Inheritance is patrilineal. 
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Tamil Nadu 


They have traditional caste councils con- 
stituted of the hereditary heads called dru 
gowda, mantri gowda and ejamanan. These of- 
fices are inherited from father to son. The 
"sacred specialist" is called the nattami, and he 
officiates at the life cycle rituals. The major 
preoccupation of the councils is to settle dis- 
putes. 


The dead are buried. Pollution is observed 
for 5 or 10 days. 


They accept food and water from the Van- 
niyar, Kongu Vellala and Velan Chettiar, but not 
from the Boyar, Adi Dravida and Arundathiyar. 
They share burial grounds and other common 
facilities with other communities in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


They are "Hindus" and most of them are 
Vaishnavites, worshipping Muddappa (another 
name for Rangaswamy), who is the family deity 
for most of them. They also worship other Hindu 
gods and goddesses. 


According to the 1981 Census, 27.42% 
were literate (38.58% for the males and 15.86% 
for the females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singh KS (Ed) 1994: People of India, 
Vol. IE Oxford University Press, pp 659-660. 
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KURICHIA 


The Kurichia are the first agricultural tribe 
to have settled in Wayanad district, Kerala. They 
migrated to the Wayanad plateau between the 
first and third centuries AD, when the caste sys- 
tem had not acquired complex ‘forms, and repre- 
sented the “unsanskritized" undifferentiated stock 
of proto-historic Dravidian speakers of Kerala 
comprising both Nayars and Ezhavas. They later 
claimed to be the Nayars of the hills calling 
themselves "Kari Nayar". Many cultural traits, 
eg., the forelock of hair, house pattern, orna- 
ments, style of offerings, observances of purity, 
are proof that they were close to the rest of 
Kerala community. (Aiyappan 1988:118,119) 
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Kerala 


There is another Scheduled Tribe com- 
munity known as KURICHCHAN in the Dhar- 
mapuri taluk of Tamilnadu and the adjoining 
areas of Karnataka. They speak Kannada, and no 
social divisions have been reported among 
them. Their population was reported as 7,160 in 
1981. They were originally hunters but are now 
engaged in agriculture and trade. They have 
nothing in common except the name with the 
Kurichia of Kerala. 


They used to observe untouchability with 
all except the Wayanadan Nairs. Paniya would 
pollute a Kurichia even at a distance of 30 feet, 
and are physically and culturally different; they 





have their own language but the Kurichia speak 
a dialect of Malayalam. The Adiya, another tribe 
of Wayanad, and the Paniya address the Kurichia 
man as accan (= "“father") or pūppan (= 
"elder'); the Jen Kurumba use the term of ad- 
dress Muthappen (= grandfather), and the 
Pulaya call them perumannom (= "great per- 
sons") (Thurston 1975:1V,126). Some derive the 
word "Kurichian” from kurikke (= to mark or 
assign) as they had fixed hunting dates. 
Thurston (/bid: 126) was of the opinion that it is 
allied to the Canarese word koracha, for kura, a 
hill. 


The Kurichia became tenants of the Nayar 
overlords of Wayanad, and were obliged to per- 
form various duties for them. According to a 
Story, they descended from Nayar soldiers in- 
ducted from Travancore by the Raja of Kottayam 
in order to help getting Wayanad rid of wild 
beasts and unruly humans. They were not read- 
mitted to their caste as they had crossed the 
river, a taboo among Nayars in those days 
(Panoor 1971:50). In the first decade of the 19th 
Century, after the defeat of Tippoo Sultan, the 
Pazhassi Raja rose in revolt against the British. 
He had to withdraw to Wayanad, where the 
Kurichia under the leadership of Thalakkal Chan- 
du opposed the British, baffling by their guerilla 
tactics and inspired archery even the military 
genius of Colonel Wellesley, later and at Water- 
loo destined to conquer Napoleon. 


Edachena Kungan and Thalakkal Chandu 
organized the Kurichia into a raid of the military 
post at Panamaram on 11 October 1802. They 
killed the whole of the detatchment including 
captain Dickenson and his lieutenant Maxwell. 
They obtained 112 muskets, 6 boxes of ammuni- 
tion and Rs. 6000/-. All the buildings at the post 
were destroyed (Logan, (Reprint) 1981:603). 
Edachena Kungan remained a faithful ally of the 
Pazhassi Raja till the end. 


The Kurichia continued the skirmishes. 
The main cause of discontent was the collection 
of land revenue in cash. In 1812, "The people 
were unable to find a market for their produce 
and had to part with their grain at ruinous prices 
to pay the revenue. They assembled...and a sub- 
badar and jemedar of the local police were at- 
tacked with bows and arrows...the police 
party..had to retreat...Troops had to be brought 
both from the coast and from Mysore... The 
column from the coast encountered opposition 
in the Kuttiyadi pass... The posts were relieved 
and... a chain of posts was established 
stretching to the north of Sultan’s Battery... Pak- 
kam and Moodramoly, besides Panamaram and 
Sultan’s Battery" (Logan (Reprint) 1981:620). 


Population & Language. According to the 1971 
Census, there were 15,700, Kurichia, 7,996 
males and 7704 females. The Kurichia popula- 
tion was shown as 15,683 (7984 males and 7699 
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females) according to a survey by the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics, Trivandrum in 1976. 
Only 2975 (19.95%) were literate. The Kurichia 
speak the North Malabar dialect of Malayalam 
with low content of Sanskrit derived vocabulary 
and retaining many archaic words which are no 
longer current in spoken Malayalam among the 
remaining Keralites (Aiyappan 1988:139). Ac- 
cording to the 1981 Census, the Kurichia popula- 
tion in Kerala was 22,215. 


Habitat. Wayanad is an eastward sloping plateau 
in the Western Ghats. The ridge line at the west 
is heavily forested with evergreens, with heavy 
precipitation during both monsoons. The area is 
drained by the headwaters of the Kabbani, a 
major tributary of the Kaveri. The topography is 
characterised by a series of rounded hills and 
deep valleys, with occasional precipitous peaks 
of grassland and exposed granites. The highest 
peak is Vavulmala ( = Camel’s Hump), a con- 
spicuous landmark about 2325 meters + MSL, 
on the watershed of the west flowing Chaliyar 
river. Towards the east, the evergreens give way 
to moist deciduous species, the valuable rose 
wood (Dalbergia latifolia) and teak occurring 
naturally. Bamboo (Bambusa spp.,) grows 
profusely, merging into the grass lands at higher 
elevations. 


Much of the natural forest has been con- 
verted to teak and eucalypt plantation; with the 
influx of hordes of encroachers and "settlers" 
from the southern districts, the forest cover has 
been irretrievably lost except in patches of 
reserve forest. British planters had introduced 
citruses (most of which was eliminated by various 
diseases), coffee, tea and cardamom. The "set- 
tlers" brought the "rubber-culture". Now, coffee 
is cultivated in small holdings. Pepper, turmeric 
and ginger are high value crops for which 
Wayanad is famous. The "settlers" planted lemon 
grass, replacing the native grasses with this ex- 
otic. They cut down the trees to provide the fuel 
for distilling the oil. Annual fires and the shortage 
of fuel has now made this enterprise non-viable, 
with the result that the lands were abandoned, 
after the top soil had been completely exhaus- 
ted, leading to ugly gashes and gully erosion. 


The Kurichia Character. The key "emic" factor 
explaining the peculiarities of Kurichia life style 
is their exceptional honesty and truthfulness. 
Aiyappan (1990:74-75) details how “honesty per- 
meates all aspects of Kurichia life..."; and relates 
a case where a Kurichia farmer refused to save 
himself from the gallows by uttering a lie, even 
though the Police officer advised him to depose 
that it was the latter who shot the deceased, a 
notorious criminal. The Kurichia confessed in 
court, but the British Judge acquitted him! 


Panoor also records (1971:59-60) instan- 
ces of this outstanding quality of the Kurichia 
character. Itis instilled into them from infancy by 
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"association with the elders, through their folk 
songs and the fear of punishment by the karana- 
van and the gods", at the rituals‘and ceremonies, 
through their taboos and the entire process of 
socialization. Aiyappan (/bid.:10-11) praised 
their sense of equality within the community, 
which resulted in the total absence of any beg- 
gars; they are generous to a fault; "flatter them 
a little and they would give anything they can". 


Material Culture. The Kurichia are among the 
better off tribal communities. They live in scat- 
tered homesteads, each a self contained unit 
with its own hills, fields and, all importantly, 
tanks. There is an open yard in front of each, 
which is called the mittom; it is plastered over 
with cowdung, and the venue for all the impor- 
tant ceremonials. It is so important as an identity 
marker that each has a name, and the household 
itself is Known by that name. 


The main house is usually multi-roomed; 
traditionally the walls were plastered thickly over 
with mud and cowdung and thatched with grass, 
but from about a couple of decades back, many 
have white-washed walls and tile roofing. The 
main room is reserved as the abode of the an- 
cestral spirits (nizhal), represented by a wooden 
stool or alighted wick lamp. The next room is set 
apart for the head of the household, with another 
room nearby for storing the grains and 
foodstuffs. Alarger room is attached to the main 
building and functions as the kitchen, with 
another chamber serving as the common dining 
room. When there is a feast or other ceremony, 
a wick lamp is kept lit in the kitchen to represent 
Penamuthachi, the spirit of the Grand Mother of 
the lineage. Unmarried women, widows and 
female visitors sleep there. Behind this is a room 
for husking paddy and pre-cooking prepara- 
tlons; it also serves as a seclusion chamber for 
women in their periods. A series of attached 
rooms or separate sheds around the main build- 
ing constitutes the living quarters of the married 
members and their young children. Behind the 
cluster of huts there would be a cattle shed. The 
Kurichia houses found in the Kannavom Reserve 
Forest are built on slightly raised platforms; the 
walls are of bamboo wattle plastered with mud 
and cowdung, provided with verandas and 
roofed with thatch. 


When the number of members in a family 
increases, separate sheds (panda!) are built; they 
do not constitute independent households but 
have to join the main household for the rituals. 
When a pandal gets equipped with the "full com- 
plement of Gods, Goddesses and ancestral 
spirits", it becomes an independent household 
(erupura) still attached to the original mittom. 
Joint families with two to seven erupura-s are 
common (Aiyappan 1990:16). 


Tools, Implements, etc. Every Kurichia family 
has their own set of carpenters’ tools and seldom 
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require the help of professional carpenters and 
blacksmiths. Ploughs, yokes, etc., and palm leaf 
umbrellas, baskets and wickerwork are made by 
themselves. They purchase axes, bill hooks, 
arrow heads and nails from the market (Aiyap- 
pan 1990:51). The bow and the arrows used to 
be constant companion of the male Kurichia and 
a sickle that of the female (Panoor 1971:51-52). 
The Kurichia children of Kannavam are found 
"armed" with pellet bows, using stone pebbles as 
pellets (thetti/) for bringing down birds and small 
animals .(Sasikumar: field work). Thurston 
(op.cit., 128) described two types of blow pipes 
used for killing fish, birds and small game; one 
consisted of a piece of straight slender bamboo 
about 4’ 6" long; the other 7" long, was made 
from the stem of the areca palm. In the latter, two 
pieces of the stem are placed face to face, so 
that a complete tube is made. Round the ex- 
terior, thin cloth or tree bark, steeped in gum, is 
wrapped. Mathur (personal discussion) pointed 
out that some of the rich Kurichia like Raman of 
the Palliara mittom have and operate tractors! 
They also now have several of the "modern con- 
veniences". 


The bow and arrows. They used to make the bow 
from fire-hardened bamboo staves. The cords 
came from the fibres of various plants spun with 
great care. They had a variety of arrows, the 
heads being fashioned from iron which they 
used to get from the Urali Kuruma in the distant, 
and from the local market in the recent past. For 
birds and small game, the arrow head was in the 
shape of a blunt knob (mottambu); a long sharp 
double edged arrow (kKdrambu) with great 
penetrative power was used for wild boar and 
bigger game including tiger; a version with a 
shorter broader blade was used for close quarter 
encounters. An arrow with three to five prongs 
as a detatchable head was used as a harpoon for 
fishing. With the diminution of wild life and the 
strictures of the laws relating to wild life protec- 
tion, the bows and arrows are now carefully 
preserved in the family armouries. 


Dress & Ornaments. Both males and females put 
on a loin cloth (mundu), which reaches just 
below the knees. Kurichia women used to go out 
without covering the breasts, as did upper caste 
non-Brahman women throughout Kerala, but for 
the last several decades, they have been using 
a piece of cloth knotted above the left shoulder. 
Kurichia men wear shirts when they go out. 
Younger people imitate the most fashionable 
dress wear (Aiyappan 1990:13,54). The women 
usually wear bead chains round their neck and 
chains of silver round their waist. They also wear 
brass bangles and ear rings (thakka) (Panoor 
T97 1-52). 


Food & Drink. Ragi porridge used to be their 
main food, which they would take at lunch time. 
They are non-vegetarians, pork being an impor- 
tant item in their deitary. The flesh of all types of 
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birds except crows and eagles, fish, rabbits, 
etc., according to the fortunes of the hunt, 
provided the side dishes. Tubers and fruits, milk 
and milk products, dried meat from the oc- 
casional large animal like deer or sambhar which 
might have been killed at a lucky hunt, all add 
variety, vitamins and proteins. Nowadays, rice 
has replaced ragi, and is taken thrice daily, as 
gruel at breakfast and at lunch, and solid food at 
night, along with vegetables. 


They are very fond of palmyra toddy; they 
used to distill it themselves before the British 
made it a source of revenue, and Independent 
India followed suit. They have now to contribute 
generously to the Government revenues, depen- 
ding on exploitative "liquor licencees" for arrack 
and "Indian made foreign liquor". They were not 
very fond of coffee and tea in the past, but 
nowadays are taking to these beverages. Both 
males and females chew arecanut, betel leaves 
and tobacco, and the younger generation of 
males have become fond of smoking bidis and 
cigarettes. ‘ 


Livestock. They used to keep large herds of cattle. 
The dung was the chief source of manure for 
their fields and, mixed with water, the plastering 
for their floors. The milk and milk products were 
important items of food. Surplus would be sold 
as ghee to the Muslim intermediaries, or in the 
market. Goats also used to be kept. Poultry 
keeping was common. 


Economic Activities. The chief occupation is 
agriculture; most owned land even though the 
British confiscated the bulk of their holdings. 





A Kurichia woman 
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They adopted settled cultivation with paddy in 
the low areas, and shifting cultivation with ragi, 
sorghums, etc., in the upper lands. They would 
leave considerable areas under the natural 
vegetation, encouraging the survival of a wild life 
population which they could keep optimally 
culled by their favourite occupation of hunting 
with bows and arrows. With the incursion of 
encroachers and settlers, much of the lands of 
the Kurichia families fell into their hands and 
were denuded. The following cases reported by 
Mathur (1977:79-80) are typical: 


1. The late Annan, the head (pittan) of the 
Palliara family, owned 12 acres of vaya! (wet) 
lands. He borrowed Rs 8000/- to meet some 
necessities and could not repay a sum of Rs 900 
which he had borrowed froma local Muslim "set- 
tler"-cum-money lender. He transferred 10 acres 
to the Muslim on an oral lease. The Muslim 
stopped paying rent after the implementation of 
the Kerala Land Reforms Act 1971, as he became 
a "tenant" under its provisions, entitled to owner- 
ship of the land! The remaining two acres were 
alienated to a Chetty. 


2. Kopy of the Kavy mittom owned 15 acres 
of vaya/ and 8 acres of plantations. He borrowed 
Rs 7500 from a Christian settler by mortgaging 3 
acres of vaya/ in 1970 and transferred one acre 
to an Ezhava settler on an oral lease. He entered 
into a share cropping agreement with another 
Ezhava settler over one more acre. These lands 
were never returned to him. - 


The modus was to encourage Kurichia 
elders to run up credit for various stores, and 
induce them to borrow to meet increased expen- 
ditures for life crises. Exploiting their truthful- 
ness and innocence, the debts would be shown 
to grow at astronomical exponential rates until 
the Kurichia was inextricably in the debt trap, 
from which his only way out was to part with his 
land. The Kerala Land Reforms Act was a 
"Government-sent" boon to the settlers; they be- 
came tenants entitled to claim ownership paying 
. nominal rates of compensation. 


Agricultural Practices. Paddy cultivation was a 
joint occupation in which all the members of a 
lineage were involved, outside labour being rare- 
ly required. There was a sex-based division of 
labour, the men doing the ploughing, and the 
women, the planting and weeding. They used to 
take two crops per year, (nenca and punca) 
depending on the availability of water. They also 
cultivate banana, ginger, tapioca, etc., utilizing 
the residual moisture. Most have converted their 
upland holdings into coffee plantations. Menon 
(personal discussion) reported that the neigh- 
bouring settlers used to steal the coffee harvest: 
when caught, they would cry and fall at the feet 
of the Kurichia, who would generously let the 
thieves retain the stolen coffee. The uplands 
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under forests were encroached upon by the set- 
tlers, and denuded. 


Animal Husbandry. Grazing the cattle in the forests 
was the task of the juniors or the old. Nowadays, 
the number of cattle is becoming less owing to 
the scarcity of grazing land, thanks to the incur- 
sion of the settlers (Aiyappan 1990:46). 


Hunting. They were "compulsive" hunters and 
expert trackers. Though they use fire-arms, they 
favoured the bow. The solitary hunter would return 
inthe evening with his kill slung over his shoulder 
(Panoor 1971:51). In a group, they would sur- 
round a hill; some would enter the forest with 
dogs and shower the animals they found with 
arrows. Animals fleeing from the carnage would 
be killed off by the Kurichias standing around. A 
portion would be offered on the spot to the 
deities of the chase and the rest divided among 
the hunters. "The right hind quarters is the 
prerogative of the leader of the hunt, the left for 
the second in command and the left fore-: 
quarters for the one who shot the animal. The 
head is dried and preserved for the offering to 
be given the following year to the hunter-god 
Vettakalan, and to the other gods Gulikan, 
Malakkari the Mediator god, and the nizhal". 


The "ceremonial" Kurichia hunt was in the 
second week of Thulam (corresponding to Sep- 
tember-October). The "mediator god" is invoked; 
if there are signs of his displeasure, “tokens for 
propitiation are handed to the medium and then 
placed inthe treasury purse". Men observe con- 
tinence for three days; the women sweep the 
courtyard and surroundings of the shrines before 
dawn and take care to keep the broom concealed. 
The weapons of the chase are cleaned and 
‘purified’ by sprinkling coconut water on them. 
The physical fitness of the hunters and the dogs 
is ensured. They are very critical of those who 
miss their aim - the typical ridicule is: "You dog! 
Go and kill the lice on your wife’s head!" (Aiyap- 
pan 1990:81). Logan (Reprint 1981:58) records 
a typically understated "British" compliment: 


"What plucky men these Coorchas are! | know an old fellow 

, who lived in (the forests near the Banasuram peak): he owned 
a little coffee garden ... and one evening, his nephew was busy 
weeding it when a tiger suddenly pounced on him and bore 
him away into the depths of the forest. The next morning a 
searching party was organized and the remains of the poor 
fellow recovered. The Coorchas instantly surrounded the 
forest and beat the tiger out, when the old man drove an arrow 
through its heart as it bounded across the apen grassy hill side 
to the next shola". 


Other Occupations. They have a natural aversion 
towards working under the command of others, 
especially as "coolies", and take recourse to this 
means of livelihood as the last resort. Some of 
them have been "rehabilitated" from erstwhile 
bonded labour and are employed in the Sugan- 
dhagiri Girijan Cooperative Farming Society. 
Some of the educated young have accepted 
Government jobs. 
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According to the 1981 Census, 34.44% 
were "workers", of whom 45.96% were agricultur- 
al labour, 38.58% cultivators, 12.09% in livestock 
and forestry related occupations, and 3.37% in 
"other occupations". 


Social Organization. They continued to follow 
matriliny and live in joint families with 30 to 100 
members. Each mittom constitutes the economi- 
cally self sufficient unit of Kurichia society. The 
seniormost male is the pittan (syn.: puppan, 
karanavan) and the head. Members of three to 
four generations live together, sharing a single 
kitchen. All the ancestral property is owned col- 
lectively and inherited strictly matrilineally. The 
wives stay with the husbands, but the children 
remain in the father’s household only till they are 
about five or six years old; they then go and join 
their mother’s mittom. When her husband dies, 
or if she is divorced, the wife also leaves his 
household to rejoin her natal family; she never 
loses her membership of that. Thjs combination 
of partly patrilocal (uxorilocal) residence and 
matrilineal descent, even though described as 
"dysfunctional" by some authors (eg., Driver in 
Honingman (Ed) 1975:338), had been a charac- 
teristic of North Kerala Nayars for centuries (cf. 
K.Gough 1961:390) and continues among the 
Kurichia. 


Only the pittan has the right to sell, 
mortgage or lease the property. He discusses 
important issues with all members of the lineage 
and entrust his duties to a suitable nominee on 
occasions. He normally will not sit in a line along 
with other members at feasts. He ensures that 
they are properly done under his supervision by 
a junior member. He is deeply conscious of the 
welfare and cohesion of the family. If any pittan 
fails in discharging these onerous respon- 
sibilities, the dissatisfied members invoke a 
deity, mOnnaman deivam (= "the third god"). 
This may induce the unsatisfactory p/itan to step 
down. The rest invoke the blessings of the an- 
cestors (nizhal) and a new pittan is chosen. 


The pittan’s wife known as ammayi or 
odakkarathi, although she is not a member of the 
mittom, has to shoulder several responsibilities 
and enjoys certain privileges. She is in charge of 
the management of cooking and alloting dif- 
ferent duties to the other women members of the 
household, of life cycle rituals of the female 
members and has distinct roles to perform in 
them. In several rituals and ceremonies, she has 
to partner her husband, the pittan. She reports 
the problems, complaints and suggestions of the 
female members to the pittan, who is normally 
unapproachable to them. It is her duty to an- 
nounce the onset of puberty of the family girls. 
She maintains strict discipline among all the 
females in the household, including the wives of 
the junior members (Mathur 1977:161-162; Aiyap- 
pan 1990:29-30). 
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Subdivisions & Clans. According to Mathur (1992: 
Unpublished), the Kurichia are segmented into 
four endogamous subdivisions, viz., 1. the Kurichia 
of Wayanad, 2. the Kunnam Kurichia of the Kan- 
navam forest, 3. Anchilla Kurichia of Thirunelli 
and 4. the Christian Kurichia. Intermarriage be- 
tween the first two groups is prohibited but inter- 
dining is permitted. The latter two groups are 
considered as untouchable by the other two. 


The kulam is the maximal matrilineage or 
"clan", each with its own deity, ancestral spirits 
and shrines. All the members of a clan reckoned 
descent from a common ancestress. There were 
Originally 108 clans, of which only 62 could be 
identified at the beginning of this Century. Five 
were excommunicated and forced to leave 
Wayanad. The rest were organized into two 
moieties with 26 and 31 clans respectively. 
Though of equal status, the Nalikudi clan-are 
superior because they were the first worshippers 
of the deity Malakkari. The pittan of the Thalakkal 
clan enjoyed a special respect, and a sacerdotal 
status equal to that of a Brahman, in respect of 
the memory of Thalakkal Chandu, the great rebel 
against the British (Aiyappan 1990:17). 


Service Clans. Five clans were set apart to serve 
as the washermen of the community, thus form- 
ing an occupational sub-caste to wash the clothes 
polluted by menstrual blood and attend on preg- 
nant women. Later they were found guilty of 
adultery and incest and were excommunicated 
and driven away to Coorg (Aiyappan 1990:19). 


The Institution of Marriage. Marriage outside the 
tribe and within the clan is strictly forbidden. 
They also observe sub-caste endogamy and 
ohratry exogamy. Girls are generally 15-20 years 
old at time of marriage; age difference between 
the boy and the girl is no concern - the wife may 
be older than the husband. Cross cousin mar- 
riage is preferred, matrilateral being preferred to 
patrilateral. Only if a matrilateral cross cousin is 
not available will the possibility of other alliances 
be examined. Aiyappan (1990:67) found from a 
brief survey that nearly 55% of all marriages took 
place between matrilateral cross cousins and 
the rest on a partilateral cross cousin basis or 
among non-relatives. 


Levirate is not allowed. Divorce is per- 
mitted for adequate reason. Widows and di- 
vorced women do not find any problem at all in 
getting remarried; the new husband is respon- 
sible for looking after the children of the woman 
by her previous marriages. According to Aiyap- 
pan (1990:67-69) neither bride price nor dowry 
is payable among the Wayanad Kurichia, though 
the bride may be decked out in ornaments ac- 
cording to the financial status of her family. Among 
the Kannavam Kurichiya, the bridegroom's party 
has to pay some amount as kanapanam (bride 
price), depending on the clan and family econo- 
mic status. Panoor (ibid.) adds that the bride is 
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interrogated about sexual experiences she might 
have already had, to which, with the typical 
Kurichia truthfulness, she replies. if she has lost 
her virginity to a paramour with whom a marriage 
would have been permissible, then there is a 
reduction of Rs 4/- in the bride price payable for 
her; her brothers collect it from the paramour 
named by her. Pre-marital intercourse within per- 
mitted categories is excusable (Panoor 1971:58)! 


Kinship. Typically matrilineal kinship patterns 
prevail. A Kurichia identifies himself throughout 
his life with the matrilineage and the mittom of 
his mother’s natality. He is brought home by his 
maternal uncle when about 5 or 6 years old to 
grow up along with his cousins and his uncle’s 
children, until the latter are respectively taken 
along by their maternal uncles to their matri- 
lineal mittom-s. His sisters stay until they are 
married; then they go off to their husbands’ 
homes where they remain until they are widowed 
or divorced. Thus there is a combination of part- 
ly patrilocal residence and matriliny. 


Though the puppan’s wife manages the 
housekeeping, it is the muttach/ or eldest female 
of the matrilineage who is the ritual head, enjoy- 
ing many privileges and facilities. She has the 
pride of place in the ceremonials and rituals, 
brings in the bride to the groom's place, and 
leads other ladies at the coming of age 
ceremonies of the girls of the lineage. She at- 
tends to the women at their delivery, gives the 
first bath to the baby. She arranges the ear- 
piercing ceremony of the young children. Even 
if she is a widow, there is no dimunition in her 
status or functions. 


Strict avoidance is observed between 
grown-up brothers and sisters. If by accident, a 
brother happens to touch a Sister, a fine has to 
be paid to the gods of the mittom and all the 
women undergo a purificatory bath. A man stands 
at least eight feet away from his elder brother's 
wife; the distance is greater for a younger 
brother's wife. But the mother’s brother's wife 
(ammayi), as the potential mother-in-law, is not 
subject to taboo; "you may play in the lap of your 
ammayi" (Aiyappan 1990:31). 


Corresponding to the enangan of the 
Nayars, there is the institution of an affinal 
relationship known as munnaman, (synonymns 
ayulampati or cengati). A family belonging to a 
clan different from that to which a concerned 
matrilineage belongs will be chosen as its 
munnaman mittom, the relationship being 
reciprocal. Depending on the importance of the 
functions to be attended to, the puppan or a 
junior member of the families concerned could 


officiate. His involvement is required at all major- 


rites, and as a witness in important transactions. 
He also acts as a middie man for the selection of 
a bride, sometimes even acting as a priest. 
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Social Control. The territory is divided into dif- 
ferent jurisdictions called nad. Each has a coun- 
cil of elders with a headman. In feudal times, the 
overal chief, nattu puppan, was appointed by the 
overlord. Now, he is chosen from one of the 
puppan of the constituent families. He has 
several powers and responsibilities - he or- 
ganises the community religious observances; if 


_ anew Kurichia settlement is to be established, 


his sanction is required; a newly married bride 
coming into the jurisdiction has to offer respects 


to his family deity. 


The clans of a region were clubbed into 
seven mini-council groups based on certain 
relationships which were designated as: 1. six 
pittans; 2. seven pittans: 3. "four + three" pit- 
tans; 4. eight pittans; 5. twelve pittans; 6. four- 
teen pittans; and 7 two pittans. Quarrels 
between individuals, disputes between mittom-s, 
etc., were among matters coming before the 
councils. Minor cases are settled by imposing 
fines or propitiation of clan deities. Important 
decisions of any council are communicated to all 
the rest, fo serve as models or "precedents". The 
most important decisions relate to excom- 
munication for serious offences. 


Incest ts punishable with excommunica- 
tion. Mathur PRG (1992:Unpublished) reports of 
a case where one Kurichia widow fell in love with 
her deceased husband's parallel cousin. When 
the matter came up before the council, they ran 
away to Pallimukku and embraced Christianity 
rather than face excommunication. The clan 
elders conducted the death rites (uppukanji) of 
the delinquents. 


Two types of incest are differentiated, viz., 
mariyadi or tolerable because the pair are mem- 
bers of affinal clans, and eriyadi or intolerable 
between members of fraternal clans. Those guil- 
ty of the former undergo a ritual purification, but 
the latter entails instant excommunication. Inthe 
past if a Kurichia woman had sexual relations 
with a non-Kurichia, then she was pushed into a 
deep ravine and shot to ensure that she died; 
nowadays, excommunication has to suffice 
(Aiyappan 1988:137-138). 


Intercourse between a Kurichia female and 
a non-Kurichia male entails excommunication; 
no circumstance is sufficient to exonerate it from 
this outcome; the woman concerned is known as 
pulayadi. Mathur (1992:Unpublished) reported 
that in 1978, a married Kurichia woman was ab- 
ducted and raped by a Muslim. She was excom- 
municated, but her husband was not willing to 
give her up. So the entire family was excommuni- 
cated. In another a case, a Kurichia married 
woman was raped by three Muslims and a 
policeman. The tribal council excommunicated 
her, but allowed her to stay in a small hut far 
away from her mittom. Menon (personal discus- 
sion) said that he knew of a case in 1976 when a 
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Kurichia girl was excommunicated for having 
looked, every day, at a young man belonging to 
another community who used to bathe in the 
river nearby. Most excommunicated Kurichians 
convert to Christianity. 


Life Cycle Rituals. 


Child birth. They believe that only the woman is 
responsible for the growth of the baby in her 
womb. They prefer the first born to be a female; 
otherwise, the mother would die at her third 
delivery. The delivery is in a confinement hut 
(erukottupura) about 200-300 meters away from 
the main house. She stays there for 60 days after 
delivery under the care of a midwife (peittichi), 
who rubs her abdomen with oil in order to ease 
the pains. If there is delay or difficulty, the 
puppan goes to the karthalakkaran (oracle) who 
divines the reason. The oracle may find it as due 
to the guilt of adultery, in which case the puppan 
undertakes to excommunicate the woman imme- 
diately after delivery and perform her death rites 
(Mathur 1977:156-157). 


When cutting the navel cord, the sex of the 
newborn is announced by bending a bow and 
drawing its string if it is male, and by beating a 
broom against a murram (bamboo basket) if a 
female (Panoor 1971:62). The pettichi bathes the 
mother and child in flowing water. On the second 
day, some toddy, fish and rice are applied to the 
tongue of the baby and it is named If the new- 
born is male, four women from the neighbouring 
mittom-s are invited on the fourth day to bathe 
the baby and the mother; in the case of a female 
baby, five women on the fifth day! On the 9th 
day, nine, and on the 15th, fifteen women are 
invited for the purificatory bath. Two women suf- 
fice for the subsequent purificatory baths onthe 
21st and 45th day. Male relatives can see the 
mother and child only after the 40th day. 


Pre-puberty ceremony. The panda! pattu cere- 
mony similar to the ta/i kettu ceremony in the rest 
of Kerala, used to be performed. It was a group 
ceremony for girls aged five years and above 
who had not attained puberty, belonging to dif- 
ferent mittom-s of the same -clan. Tuesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays are auspicious. The 
puppan after consulting the other members and 
the munnaman fixes the date, seek the blessings 
of the ancestral nizhal-s, and other deities. A 
pandal is specially constructed, and the whole 
community invited by sending messengers of 
appropriate status to each. All the relatives 
should arrive at least one day before. 


On the day, all the girls, relatives and in- 
vitees take a ritual bath. The oil to be applied 
would have been kept in the temple of the female 
deity Karimpili Bhagawati or in the room of the 
nizhal. The girls are conducted by the muthachi, 
ammayi, etc., to anearby stream. Meanwhile, the 
muinnaman and other participants would also 
have had taken a purificatory dip and returned 
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sprinkling punyaham (sanctified coconut water) 
all around. The pandal would be decorated with 
ripe plantains, oillamps, bowls of paddy and the 
flowering spathes of coconut. 


The elderly ladies conduct the girls to the 
shrine of the nizha/ and then to the pandal, where 
they are seated in a row in the order of their age. 
The munnaman sings the songs prescribed (pan- 
dal pattu) while the ammayi goes round tying the 
tali of silver or gold round the neck of each girl. 
(It isthe responsibility of the puppan to have had 
these made and ready well in time). The girls are 
required each to hold a spouted brass vessel 
(kindi) filled with water and covered with a plan- 
tain leaf. They have to pierce the leaf with their 
finger; they nfay take a plantain from the heaps 
kept in the pandal and distribute the rest to all 
present. A feast follows and the guests leave the 
next morning. 


The songs sung on the occasion contain 
advice to the girls on how they should conduct 
themselves, particularly as wives. They should 
have restraint, be careful in domestic chores; if 
at all they have to run away from their husbands, 
they should ensure that they are accompanied 
by a younger brother-in-law! It is a prayer to all 
the gods and the occasion for the pittan-s to 
announce their willingness to accept particular 
girls among those presented as future brides for 
their nephews, after considering clan affiliations 
(Aiyappan 1990:64-65). Mathur PRG (1977:158) 
reported that the tali-tying would be performed 
by a ritual husband who retained that status 
(machunan) all through her life. 


Puberty Rites. Known as theruttu kalyanam, this 
is celebrated with great joy on the onset of the 
first menstruation. The girl knows that she has to 
leave the house and usually hides; noticing her 
absence at meals, the elderly women search for 
her and direct her to the seclusion hut (erupura) 
for six days during which she should not touch 
other people, tools, vessels, etc., or enter sacred 
places. She has to bathe every day; that on the 
7th day is purificatory. The onset is reported to 
the puppan by his wife, and he would discuss the 
celebration with other members. If they cannot 
afford an immediate ceremony, they can post- 
pone it but this is hardly necessary because 
other lineages will come to their assistance with 
offerings of vegetables, sugar, etc. Usually the 
ceremony is conducted within 30 days of the 
menarche. A single celebration may be held for 
a number of girls. 


it is semi-religious entailing the presence 
of the oracle in addition to the customary com- 
plement of friends and relatives. The meat of 
animals hunted for the occasion and fish are 
essential ingredients. The oracle invokes the 
munnaman deivam after a coconut has been of- 
fered in apology for all mistakes. After the ritual 
bath, the girls are brought to the verandah 
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decked out in new waist cloth and a cloth across 
the breasts, sandal paste on their foreheads and 
ornaments. They pray to Karimpili Bhagavati and 
sit facing the lamp representing Her. Three 
ladies, one by one bless the girls - the blessing 
is significant: "May you deliver seven children 

= girls) and a strong or even a handicapped 
boy!" (Aiyappan 1990:72). 


Marriage ceremonies. When the pittan of the 
boy's lineage feels that it is time for a nephew of 
his to get married -(he seldom consulted the 
nephew!)- he thinks of a suitable girl and 
despatches a messenger to his counterpart in 
the girl's mittom. If the response is encouraging, 
he or a senior member representing him, the 
ammayi, muthachi, munnaman and his wife visit 
the bride's home to be welcomed warmly. The 
boy's party presents cloth to the girl and a feast 
ensues. The girl, wearing the new cloth, touches 
the feet of the members of the party, and wor- 
ships at the room of the nizha/. She then accom- 
panies the party to the boy’s home, where she 
first prays before the nizha/. She stays there for 
a week, when the pdppan summons the boy and 
tells him that he and the girl are man and wife 
thenceforth. A separate room or hut is provided 
for them, and "that is that"! There have been a 
few cases of the boy refusing to accept the girl 
chosen for him. The elders harangue him; but 
prudence now necessitates a prior consent from 
the boy. On the 8th day, the bride, groom and a 
few relatives make a return visit to the bride’s 
mittom, where they are treated to a feast, songs 
and jokes; they stay the night and return next 
morning. 


Among the Kurichia of Kannavom forest, 
the acceptance of five betel leaves by the 
puppan of the girl’s mittom symbolizes consent. 
The groom and a few male and females relatives 
go in procession to the bride’s home -the groom 
should wear a type of bangle (tariva/a) and be 
armed with the inevitable bow and arrows, but 
should not wear a shirt! The bride comes out, 
worships Ganapati. Her maternal cross cousin, 
if he be not the groom, has to offer some coconut 
oil and a lamp at the function. The girl is called 
upon to confess any sexual experience she has 
already had; she does; if she had lost her virginity 
to aman whom she could have married, there is 
a reduction of Rs 4/- in the bride price payable, 
which may be collected from her paramour; 
otherwise the bride price of Rs 16/- is paid. The 
assembled pūppan-s then-address the girl with 
sane advice - she is told that only if her husband 
abuses her too strongly should she leave him 
and return. A feast, at which toddy and meat 
must be served, ensues (Panoor 1971:58-61). 


Death. When a person is on his deathbed, the 
oracle is called in; he prays to Malakkari offering 
a few coins and tries to fend off the end by tying 
three knots to a thread. The dead are believed to 
go to the "world of the four mothers"; extreme 
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care Is taken to maintain ritual purity. When a 
puppan dies, the body is generally cremated; it 
is burial for the rest (Aiyappan 1990:90-91; 
Mathur 1977:60). The occurrence of death is first 
reported to the nattu puppan, who conveys the 
news to the neighbouring mittom-s and the rela- 
tives. Every mittom has its specific burial ground. 
The nattu plppan presides over everything. A 
bow and arrows for the male dead, and a sickle 
in the case of females, are placed at the head of 
the corpse when the body is placed inthe pit with 
the head towards the south. The pit is then filled 
(Mathur 1992:Unpublished; Panoor 1971: 62- 
63). Pollution lasts for 16 days. Certain foods are 
taboo. The relatives are not permitted to enter 
holy premises including the nizhal room. They 
should not attend any ceremonial functions, nor 
touch any other Kurichian. The eldest son and 
the nephews are the chief mourners. pulakulli, 
the ritual bath to mark the end of the pollution, 
is on the 16th day, but additional rites have to be 
observed for deceased puppan-s on the 7th and 
9th day also. The widow has to remove coloured 
dresses and gold ornaments, and return to her 
natal mittom. Mathur (1977: 160) reported that 
she may retain the tali, which need be removed 
only when her ritual husband who tied it at the 
pandal pattu ceremony dies. She has also to 
avoid meat, fish, betel leaves, arecanuts, etc. 
The women relatives put on white shoulder 
cloths. 


Religion. The Kurichia believe in a High God, 
Perumal, who, at the prayer of the Kurichia, 
assumed the form of Malakkari (mala = moun- 
tain; kari = the dark one), armed with bows and 
arrows, and descended to earth, where he sub- 
dued evil spirits. He replaced bloody sacrifices 
with offerings of toddy. "The Kurichia are the 
only Kerala community that does not perform 
animal sacrifices" - Aiyappan (1990:83) ascribes 
this to a Jaina influence. To the gods, Malakkari 
assigned various duties; each household was 
assigned a guardian deity. They also believe in 
Four Great Mother Goddesses, the most popular 
of whom is Karimpili Bhagavati, who in her fierce 
original form confronted Malakkari and chal- 
lenged him to manage a complicated delivery 
case; he could not and requested her to assume 
a milder form and help the suffering humans; she 
agreed on condition that he would marry her 
which he did; ever since, she has specialised in 
helping women at their delivery (Aiyappan 
ibid.:86). 


Vettakalan is the god of the hunt. Born of 
a Kshatriya chieftainess and her Kurichia ser- 
vant, after a mischievous childhood, he display- 
ed his divine powers; accepted toddy from the 
Pudiyadattombi and a knife from the Nelleri mit- 
tom respectively. He is invoked at every hunt; the 
heads of the killed animals are dried, powdered 
and preserved for a year and then cooked and 
offered to Vettakalan. A deity closely associated 
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with family matters is the muUnnaman deivam (= 
third or ‘mediator’ god; syn. atiralan), invoked 
when enquiring into cases of misdemeanours; 
no Kurichian will dare to utter a lie after that. 
Pulla Mottan looks after children and novices. 
The boys cook the flesh of birds they shoot and 
offer it to him. Other popular deities are Vaduk- 
katti, (female) of dry farming, Gulikan (male) of 
threshing floors and cattle. When propitiated by 
proper worship and pleased by proper conduct, 
they protect the Kurichia from the innumerable 
buta, and evil spirits. While these deities have 
temples (palli ara), Malakkari is represented by 
cairns (tadangazhi). 


The theory of karma and rebirth does not 
find a place in the Kurichia belief system. Good 
Kurichias, when they die, go to the world of the 
Mother Goddesses and continue to communi- 
cate with the living. Outstanding ancestors who 
contributed to the well- being of their families are 
enshrined and venerated as nizhal. Ancestres- 
ses become pena, very powerful but less nume- 
rous, who always grace the kitchen, represented 
by a lighted wick lamp on special occasions. The 
munnaman deivam has to associate the pena in 
matters concerning the female members; she 
responds by making the guilty ladies fall sick 
(Aiyappan /bid.:84). 


Adoption of Hindu deities. "The Kurichia... are at 
one end of the sanskritization continuum repre- 
senting the lowest degree of involvement in 
puranic Hinduism which has been present 
without break but only to a minor degree in 
Wayanad" (Aiyappan jbid.:79). The famous 
Vishnu temple at Thirunelliin this district was 
established about 12th Century AD but Kurichya 
do not attach great sanctity to it or observe the 
ekadasi fast. There is no suggestion of Ayyap- 
pan or Sastha in their mythology. Even the most 
widely worshipped Mother Goddess of Wayanad, 
the Vallarkkavamma does not find a specific 
place in the Kurichia pantheon - since they never 
employed agrestic labour, "they had no use for 
the slave market at this temple” (/bid.:82). 


Many Hindu deities did intrude, though dis- 
torted somewhat. Muttappan is a folk deity of 
North Kerala who introduced toddy tapping. Kali 
demanded human sacrifice, but was reduced to 
size and thrown into the sea, whence she was 
rescued by some fishermen to return in much 
milder form: she still indulges in inducing people 
to commit incest! Pillayaran is similar to 
Ganapati but reduced to the position of a go- 
dling by Malakkari. He protected the Goddess 
Velanilam, a deified Kurichia girl. Kuttichathan, 
accompanied by three attendants (hence 
minnalan) is propitiated by offerings conveyed 
through the mūnnaman deivam. 


Sorcery. The practice of sorcery is called kuttu. 
A male, Kalladimuthan, and a female, Karimkalal, 
spirits are the deities invoked. Kurichia had little 
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use of sorcery and witchcraft as they are a 
friendly people (Aiyyappan /bid.). Their children 
wear a ring of bone or shell to avert the evil eye 
(Thurston 1975:1V,128). 


Shamans. The kontala is the intermediary be- 
tween men and deities. Aman becomes one only 
after undergoing difficult training from an early 
age under the protection of Pulla Mottu. The 
boys practice on minor deities and graduate to 
the major ones. The test is a successful expedi- 
tion to the forest to cut and bring down in a 
prancing dance the thorny canes without getting 
hurt. They can then practice independently, get- 
ting visited by the deities and conveying their 
messages to the devout. While in trance, there 
was a transformation of the konthala into a 
numinous personality and the whole atmosphere 
seemed to get charged with a sacred energy 
(Aiyappan /bid.:93). 


Hermits. In-the clans, Pulpadi, Elayedath, Plak- 
kara and Nellieri, the seniormost member is in- 
stalled as Koram at a formal assembly of the 
elders. He has to turn vegetarian, abstain from 
alcoholic drinks, eat food cooked by himself and 
live separately. He need not observe death pol- 
lution even for close relatives. He can be 
touched and nursed when ill only by another 
Koram. After his death, his body has to be 
cremated. The etymology of the word, Koram, 
seems to be unclear (/bid.:91). 


Beliefs relating to Purity & Pollution. They believed 
that the touch of even Brahmins other than Nam- 
budiri would pollute them, though Wayanad 
Nayars were not polluting. The taboo is even 
stronger regarding commensality. Mathur (1992: 
Unpublished) reported that about 30 years back, 
a young man was dissatisfied with the food he 
was getting from the common kitchen serving 
about 80 members. He went to Pallikunnu and 
took a tapioca dish from an excommunicated 
relative. When the tribal council came to know of 
it, they proposed to excommunicate him too, but 
a powerful pūppan intervened and got the 
punishment reduced to purification. Imprison- 
ment is social death, because the food and pol- 
lution taboos are broken. The ablution ending 
pollution is with coconut water (kaipunyaham) 
prepared by the kontha/a; sanskritization has in- 
troduced preference for a more mysterious type 
of water (otta kalayam) prepared for a fee by a 
Tamil Brahmin, a rich money lender of Wayanad! 
(Aiyappan /bid.:91-92). 


Excommunication & Conversion to X’ianity. In 
the past, the excommunicated persons would be 
banished and a banana tree planted to be cut 
down ritually. The death rites of the person would 
be conducted. About 50 years back, the excom- 
municated took to Christianity; a strong con- 
gregation of "Kurichia Christians” has been esta- 
blished at Pallimukka intermarried with other 
Christian settlers and successful economically. 
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The Census data show that the proportion 
of Hindus declined from 98.45% in 1961 to 
96.03% in 1981, while that of the Christians in- 
creased from 1.55% to 3.97%. The introduction 
of Christianity dates back to 1908, when a 
French missionary, Fr. Jeffrino afforded refuge 
to a large number of Anchilla Kurichian, who had 
been excommunicated. They have become 
patrilineal and follow community level endogamy 
and lineage exogamy for three generations. 
Many of them are landholders and they have 
adopted the Roman Catholic (Latin rites) for 
their life cycle rituals. They inter-marry with 
other Christian communities in the locality when 
they fail to find suitable matches within their own 
community (Singh KS 1994:111,661-662). 


Indigenous Medicine. They have a tradition of 
herbal medicine. It comprises a full system of 
diagnosis, with supernatural recourse to the niz- 
hal and other deities, if need be, preparation of 
drugs and treatment. Diseases are believed to be 
caused by violation of norms regarding purity 
and pollution, extramarital sex, and the wrath of 
the deities. Treatment is preceded by astrologi- 
cal procedures and counselling (nyayamparacil), 
and the initial problems settled by the payment 
of fines for delinquency. Many medicine men 
cultivate a variety of aromatic herbs near their 
houses for the preparation of medicine. Aiyap- 
pan (/bid.:133) describes one Achappan, whose 
clientele included many educated non-tribals 
too. In 1994, one Achappan, a famous Kurichia 
healer, was assisted by the State Government to 
set up a gurukulam for treating patients and 
training disciples. Several non-Kurichia patients 
have flocked to this establishment; an agreement 
was signed between Sri Achappan, the Kerala 
Institute for Research, Training & Development 
Studies (ST/SC) and the Council for Scientific & 
Industrial Research (CSIR) under which the 
herbs and pharmacopia used by the physician 
would be tested and processed by CSIR, but the 
Intellectual Property Rights in any discovery 
which may be subsequently commercialized will 
remain with the Kurichia. 


The Development Experience. Because of their 
cultural exclusivity, economic self- sufficiency, 
and conservatism, they were reluctant to accept 
the changes entailed in "Development-as-ad- 
ministered-by-Government". The pressure of the 
encroachers and settlers resulted in the total 
upsetting of the ecological balances which were 
the foundation of their hunting-cultivation life 
pattern. A further factor compelling change su- 
pervened when the Kerala Land Reforms Act im- 
posed ceiling limits on the area which could be 
held by a joint family, disproportionately less 
than the ceilings applicable to nuclear family 
holdings. Legal provisions enabling "deemed 
partitions" in such cases tended to break down 
the monolithic structure of the mittom. 
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The taboos about pollution initially in- 
hibited Kurichia parents from sending their 
children to school, but global change away from 
such beliefs finally eroded the Kurichia bastions. 
The new generation moved away from their 
parents. Menon recalled that about two decades 
back, Kurichia youths employed outside 
Wayanad used to take off their shirts as soon as 
the bus in which they were returning for holidays 
entered Wayanad! Now, the young Kurichia is as 
fashionable as any, anywhere. 


The total honesty of the Kurichia, not 
Surprisingly perhaps, retarded the succesful 
adoption of benefits from Government, as their 
contacts with the local bureaucracy were not as 
"tactful" as those of other communities. Menon 
remembered an instance where a pUppan 
warned his juniors against accepting a govern- 
ment loan for improving their paddy cultivation - 
he cried out that government money would be 
like fire; this was ignored because of the per- 
sonal assurance of an agricultural extension of- 
ficer of assistance; unfortunately the High 
Yielding Variety seeds distributed to them did 
not germinate; the Kurichia believed the officers 
and waited for assistance in vain; and the opera- 
tion was a total failure. It was only thanks to the 
sympathetic intervention of the then Minister for 
Tribal Welfare that they could be saved from 
revenue recovery proceedings. 


Political awareness has been well marked 
among them. There has been an emergence of 
leadership among them. They are conscious of 
their prestige and status as among the greatest 
communities of the land. This has tended to reverse 
the trend of the alienation of their lands, and a 
gradual improvement of their economic condi- 
tions, though at the cost of the monolithic or- 
ganization they had been so proud of in the past. 
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KURICHIA LANGUAGE 


The Kurichiyar (Kurichiar) are a prominent 
tribe of Kerala residing in Wayanad and Kannur 
districts. They are believed to be plains peopie 
who migrated to the hilly tracts from South 
Kerala. Kurichiyar fought for Pazhassi Raja, a 
native king in his revolt against the British East 
India Company. The Kurichiyar speak a dialect 
of Malayalam with many phonological peculia- 
rities. Only marginal morphological and syntac- 
tic variations from Malayalam is observed in the 
Kurichiya speech. 


Word initial, word medial and word final a 
of Malayalam has e in corresponding words of 
Kurichiya speech. 


Malayalam Kurichiya Meaning 
kallu kellu stone 
maram meram tree 

tala tela head 
mala mela mountain 
aru éru who 
annali ennalt a measure 
ariyuka elyuka to know 
vala bale bangle 
mala male necklace 
kappa kappe tapioca 


The unrounded u at word final position 
has, as its corresponding sound in Kurichiya, the 
fully rounded u as in untu (Ma. untu copula verb). 


i —> e change is attested in many 
Kurichiya words as in many dialects of North 
Kerala. 


tina fene millet 
visam besam poison 
visamam besamam difficulty 
v becomes b. 
vati bati stick 
villu billu bow 
vellam bellam water 
i becomes y orv. 
mala meya rain 
vali bayi path 
alam ayam depth 
kaluttu kavuttu neck 
kaluvuka kavva to wash 


$ becomes y or c ands becomes t in many 
words. 


pasu payilpai COW 
naśippikkuka nayippetuttuka to destroy 
visvasam bicvasam belief 
samSayam — tamisayam doubt 
satyam tatyam truth 

Many word medial consonants are elided. 
nikuti niti tax 
pukayila põle tobacco 
cakiri céri coconut husk 
evite Ote/Ete where? 
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ttis substituted by rr 
parannittu parannirrantu after saying 
natannittu natannirrāntu after walking 

A peculiar feature of Kuirchiya speech is 
the addition of a -la ending to question forms. 
pérentela (Ma. pērentā what is your name?) 
énnentela? (Ma atinenta so what?) 


Word intial r becomes a. 


Malayalam Kurichlya Meaning 
ravile ayile in the morning 
rantu antu two 

rajavu ajavu king 


-nn- Clusters of Malayalam has -nr- as the 
corresponding sound in Kurichiya speech. 


payunnu paynru speeds away 
Karayunnu keraynru is crying 
pokunnatu. pounru that which goes 


pathikkunnu — patikkinru is studying 


Pronouns of Kurichiya show many 
phonological variations from standard Malaya- 
lam, in line with the changes observed in North 
Malayalam dialects. An interesting pronominal 
form of Kurichiya is the | person inclusive plural 
ummalu. 


Sg. PI. 
P. na(n) hanna (Excl.) 
falu (Excl.) 

Dat.  ekku/anakku Aakku {Incl.) 
Gen. ekkula/ennu ummalu 

It R: nian final ninna/finna 

HI P. Mas. on/olu 
Fem. õlu Oru 


Past tense forms shows an interesting 
phonological variation from Malayalam in having 
i after palatal consonants, instead of u. 


Malayalam Kurichiya Meaning 
karannu kKarannl cried 
parannu peranni said 
veccu becci placed 
ciriccu ciricct laughed 
mariccu mericci died 


Two particles (apparently meaningless), 
mata and méttu which are in free variation are 
frequently added to the end of the sentences. 


iññyellam beranam mata all of you should come 
infyellam beranam métiu all of you should come 


Some Kurichiya sentences. 


What is your name? 

My name is kunkan 
Who are all there in your 
house? 


My wife and children are 
there (in my house) 


inakkula pérentla 
enna péru kunkanantu 
perakkantarila untu 


ekkula pennunna 
makkontu 
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KURUMBA AS ETHNONYM-VARIATIONS OF 
ekku au bénam méttu | need that 

ekku cenamapu mayi | need only a little 
on pottnam kontoyēttu He took the whole 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kumaran Vayalert, Kurichyarude 
Jivithavum Samskaravum, Unpublished Ph.D thesis, 
Department of Malayalam, Calicut University, 1992. 


"KURUMBA" AS ETHNONYM-VARIATIONS OF 


The words "“Kurumba", "Kuruba", and 
"Kuruma" occur in the name of several tribal 
communities. The first form is common in Tamil, 
the second in Kannada and the third in Malaya- 
lam descriptions. 


Kurumba (Attapady). This community is listed as 
a "primitive" tribe in a pre-agricultural stage of 
development; they are in the Attapady Valley, 
Palakkat Dist., Kerala. They are sometimes 
referred to as "Pafu Kurumba". Geographically, 
their hamlets are in the Reserve Forests south of 
the Kunda range of high peaks fringing the Nilgiri 
district of Tamil Nadu. Most of them are found in 
the steep walled narrow valley of the Bhawani in 
its upper reaches. They are mainly gatherers of 
minor forest produce and depend to a great 
extent on the roots, tubers, etc., found in the 
forest. Though largely endogamous, they inter- 
marry with the Muduga in the Attapady Valley. 
Rarely there have been marriages of Kurumba 
women with Badaga men from the adjoining Nil- 
giris Dist; these are considered as hypergamous 


as the Badaga are generally economically better ; 


off. 


Kurumba (Nilgiris) are found in the adjacent 
areas of the Nilgiri district to the east and north 
of the Bhawani, extending eastwards to Kotagiri. 
They are referred to as "Alu Kurumba". The clan 
structure indicates that they are identical with 
the Kurumba (Attapady), though inter-marriages 
seem to be rare. The Attapady Kurumba visit 
Kunda for access to market. 


Urgli kuruma in the Wayanad dist., Kerala, are an 
artisanal community. The Jenu Kuruba, Betta 
Kuruba and Kadu Kuruba are known as Kattu 
Naikkan in Kerala. They are included under the 
category "primitive" in Karnataka. In the adjoin- 
ing areas of Tamil Nadu, they are known as Kadu 
Kurumba; however, the "Kerala type nomencla- 
ture" is used for them in the Gudalur taluk, Nil- 
giris district. They are generally forest dwelling 
and forest dependent. 


= =e 
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The word "Naikkan" in Kerala has been used 
as synonymous with some sections of the 
Kurumba/Kuruba groupings in the adjacent Tami! 
nadu/Karnataka territories. Apart from Kattu 
Naikkan, we have the Pathi Naikkan \iving in the 
lower ever-green forests and the Chola Naikkan 
in the deep tropical wet ever-green forests of the 
New Amarambalam Range in the Malappuram 
dist., Kerala. These two communities live in 
comparative isolation due to the inaccessibility 
of their habitat in the western escarpment of the 
towering Kunda range, which constitutes a rain 
trap with heavy precipitation from both the mon- 
soons. 


Very different from these communities is 
the Mullu Kuruma of Wayanad. They are a com- 
munity of settled land-holders and agriculturists, 
though several have had their lands alienated 
during the past three decades. Their houses are 
generally well built and material possessions 
more expensive and abundant than the others 
under the label, Kuruba/Kurumba/Kuruma. There 
is no inter-marriage between the Mullu Kuruma 
and any of the other communities. 


The word "Urali" has been applied to 
several communities. Thus, apart from the Urali 
Kuruma, we have the Urali of Idukki dist., Kerala; 
a sub-section of the Irula of Nilgiris who are 
called Urali in that locality; and the Sholiga inthe 
Kollega! region comprising Tamil Nadu and Kar- 
nataka, some of whom are also known as Urali. 


In this Encyclopaedia, each of these com- 
munities is described separately. Similarities 
and linkages, if any will be mentioned; the ab- 
sence of such mention indicates that they are 
not allied communities Under the Kurumba/ 
Kuruba/Kuruma ethnonym, the communities may 
be arranged as in the Chart below. The Muduga 
have several traits in common with the Palu and 
Alu Kurumba of Attapady and Nilgiris; the Pathy 
Naikkar and the Cholanaikkar are endogamous 
among themselves; they occupy different 
habitats. The Pathy Naikkar intermarry with the 
Kattu Naikkar and the Cholanaikkar; the Chola- 
naikkar, because of their isolation, are culturally 
distinct. 


While the etymology of the differentiation 
between "Palu" and "Alu" Kurumba is not clear, it 
is possible that the variation may be phonetic 
rather than semantic. Pa/u in Kannada would be 
"Halu" and the aspirated h could have been dropped 
to form Alu. 


Kurumba/Kuruba/Kuruma 


Tres: 


peee = o ~- > BPs ye fee 
"Palu" Kurumba Alu Kurumba Betta Jenu Kadu Mullu Urali 
(Attapady) (Niligiris) Kurum(b)a Kurum(b)a Kurum(bja Kuruma Kuruma 
Related tribe | = n | 
Muduga Attapady Kattu naikkar 


| 


Associated tribes 


Pathy Naikkar 


Chola Naikkar 
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KURUMBA - ALU 


"Kurumba" is a common name applied to 
different ethnic communities in and around the 
Nilgiris area (SEE: VARIATIONS OF "KURUMBA" 
AS ETHNONYM). The Alu Kurumba of the Nilgiris 
is a distinct community settled on the southern 
and southeastern escarpments of the high plateau 
around the Doddabetta peak. (For a description 
of the Nilgiris ecology, see the articles on the 
TODA). The Alu Kurumba settlements spread as 
a narrow ribbon along the mountain sides to the 
north of the Bhawani. The western limit is the 
high ridge on the eastern side of this river in its 
southward reach in Kerala, where the Palu 
Kurumba hamlets are located. The eastern limit 
is near Kotagiri before the confluence of the Moyar 
with the Bhawani. The Kundah crosses this 
region before it joins the Bhawani. The average 
elevation ranges from 600 to 1600 meters + 
MSL. The area was denuded to form mono-cul- 
ture plantations of eucalypts and other exotics, 
as Well as for the formation of the reservoirs and 
power-houses of the Kundah Hydro-electric 
Project. With the loss of forest cover, and in- 
creased soil erosion, the soils have become har- 
dened. Wild life population has also decreased. 
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Kapp & Hockings (1989:236) surmise that 
the Alu Kurumba might have, centuries back, 
occupied the much more hospitable habitat on 
the higher plateau; "this is suggested by the 
existence of Badaga villages bearing Kurumba 
names". The Alu Kurumba had and continue to 
have a "reputation" for sorcery which has often 


"Starvation and disease, 
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worked to their own detriment; the Toda and the © 
Badaga often exterminated entire settlements of 
Kurumbas in retaliation for acts, real or fictitious, 
of sorcery alleged to have been committed by 
them. Badaga councils would consider charges 
of sorcery against the Kurumba, and with the 
connivance of the Toda, massacre all the Kurum- 
bas of the settlement. Thurston (1909:1,86 cit. 
Kapp & Hockings 1989:240) reported:- 
"In 1836, no less than 58 Kurumbas were murdered, and a 
smaller number in 1875 and 1882. In 1891, the inmates of a 
single Kurumba hut were said to have been murdered and the 
hut burnt to ashes, because one of the family had been 
treating a sick Badaga child, and failed to cure It... Again in 
1900, awhole family of Kurumbas was murdered, of which the 


head, who had a reputation as a medicine man, was believed 
to have brought disease and death into a Badaga village”. 


itis possible that the Kurumba settlements 
and their lands had thus been grabbed by the 
"technologically advanced" Badagas who migrated 
into the area comparatively recently in about the 
16th Century. On the basis of the evidence of 
"Megalithic" burial sites, Kapp (1985:496) propo- 
sed that some of the structures were probably 
built by "farming Kurumbas"; that they preceded 
the Toda, and some of them were incorporated 
to form the Teivoli (Towfily) moiety of the Todas. 


Population. The 1981 Census reported a total of 
4874 "Kurumbas", without specifying specific to- 
tals for Alu Kurumbas. Kapp & Hockings es- 
timated that there were about a thousand of 
them in the mid-1970-s living in about 35 vil- 
lages. The density of their population had always 
been low, at only about four persons per sq.km. 
especially malaria, 
have undoubtedly done their part over the 
generations to keep the Alu Kurumbas at this low 
density" (/bid.:236). 


Settlements. Kapp & Hockings (fbid.) quoted 
Noble (1986:105) to the effect that earlier ac- 
counts had reported the Kurumbas as dwelling 
in caves or rock shelters, dispersed dwellings in 
forest clearings and houses or huts in small ham- 
lets. Today, most of them live in “substantial 
huts", but some have no houses; "Hockings 
recently encountered a sizeable group... twelve 
families, living under a concrete road bridge at 
the foot of the hills". They are usually found in 
hamlets of four or five huts scattered among 
patches of cultivation. The house plans vary great- 
ly and some are only watch-huts. Buildings are 
made of local timbers and grass thatch. Some 
row-houses have been built for them by the 
Government, with bricks and mortar roofed with 
corrugated iron sheets. 


Economic activities. They were originally gatherers 
of forest produce, though their mythology and 
grave goods indicate a past period when they 
used spears and iron tipped weapons for hunting 
and warfare. They cultivate bananas, mangoes, 
jackfruit, maize, yams, chillies and millets in 
clearings around their settlements. They still 
practice some shifting cultivation, though this is 
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being severely suppressed by the Forest Depart- 
ment. They used to set traps and snares for birds 
and small animals, but this source of food-get- 
ting also brings them into conflict with the 
departmental authorities. They collect roots and 
tubers, leafy vegetables, fruits, honey, beeswax, 
resin, etc., from the forests. This traditional life- 
support dependence on the forests is becoming 
increasingly uncertain because of the forest 
protection and wild life preservation policies of 
the Government. 


The Kurumba reputation for sorcery was a 
source of livelihood for some of them. They used 
to be empioyed by Badaga and Toda people to 
protect their respective settlements from the 
black magic which might otherwise be used by 
them - such Kurumba employees used to be 
termed as Kani Kurumba or modali. This is a 
lifelong appointment. "A Kurumba watchman is 
expected to spend part of the time in (the 
Badaga commune which employs him), where 
he generally lives on the veranda of the 
headman’s house...The standard remuneration 
should nowadays be 3.7 litres of wheat or millet 
from each household at each harvest" (Kapp & 
Hockings 1988:239). 


In addition, Kurumba supplied "three kinds 
of baskets, two types of winnows, and a large flat 
basket to hold grain while drying", some rare 
species of timber for the making of pounders, 
honey, tamarind, sleeping mats made from 
reeds, etc. They also served as therapists for 
curing ailments by herbal medicines and spells, 
for which they earned fees and presents. They 
also played an important part in the Badaga 
festivals: 

"The sowing and harvest festivals of the Badagas .. are the 
two most important in the annual cycle. In the former he must 
make certain ritual utterances and cut the first furrows with a 
plough - today with a mere ploughshare - at an early morning 
ceremony in January, and then he must sow the first seeds. In 
the harvest festival, which falls in July, he must sacrifice a 
buffalo calf early one morning in a Badaga’s field. Two days 
later he leads a procession of Badagas to the temple where he 
assists the priest with preparations for the ritual. Two days after 
this he must make a wreath of millet sheaves, attach it to a 
stone arch ... and then reap the first grain of the harvest. During 
the rare memorial ceremony ... the commune Kurumba has an 
active part to play... He brings a bamboo ladder to use in 
building the catafalque, and he also cuts the first bamboo pole 
to be used in this construction... he sacrifices two goats. His 
role throughout all these ceremonies is that of an adjunct 
priest, and this he receives about Rs. 15 (or did so in 1936)" 
(Kapp & Hockings 1988.237-238). 


Nowadays, the most important occupation 
for most Kurumba, men and women, is as Casual 
labour in the many tea and other plantations 
which have come up in the area. According to 
the 1981 Census, 46.88% were "workers" of 
whome 58.75% continued their traditional oc- 
cupation of hunting and gathering, 29.05% were 
agricultural labourers, 5.10% were cultivators 
and 7.20% were in "other occupations". 


Social Organization. They are divided into two 
exogamous, non-totemic phratries (origa). The 
first is subdivided into the "Nagara", "Kayigeru’, 
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"Gobeada" and "lrapane" clans, while the clans 
inthe second are “Bellega", "Macole/Bellare" and 
“Bellaku". Within each phratry the clans are con- 
sidered to be "brothers", and so intermarriage is 
not permitted. The Nagara and Bellega clans are 
considered as the “elder brother" clans in each 
of the respective phratries. Cross-cousin mar- 
riage is preferred, observing clan exogamy. "A 
Nagara boy (or a boy of any of the clans con- 
sidered to be the "younger brothers" of this clan) 
may choose a girl from the Bellega, Macole/Bel- 
lare or Bellaku clans and vice versa". Children 
belong to the phratry and clan of their father. A 
woman at marriage does not Jose her paternal 
clan affiliation after marriage (Kapp 1985:498). 


Each settlement has a headman (maniagara) 
with an assistant (bandari). There is also a second 
headman (ta/levaru), assisted by a kurudale. 
These offices are hereditary in the male line. 
Kapp & Hockings (/bid:234) reported that there 
as many as six "sacred offices": the priest man- 
nugara, the kani kurumba who serves the 
Badaga settlements to which he is attached, a 
diviner (kanigara), an exorcist (devvagara), a 
sorcerer (odigara/odiya), and a therapist (maqd- 
dugara). There may also be apilligara or wizard. 


Life Cycle Rituals. (to await details). 


The Dolmen. The Alu Kurumba still preserve 
some elements of the megalithic practice of 
using dolmen for a "secondary burial". Dolmen 
are built of unhewn blocks of stone. In one type, 
there are three upright stones supporting a cap- 
stone, leaving one side open. In the other 
(kistvaen), all the four sides and the top are 
closed by stones, the top one having a circular 
opening. These structures may sometimes be 
surrounded by a stone circle (tumulus). "Nilgiri 
dolmens are variants from a basic form which 
ideally has three vertical orthostats at ninety 
degrees to each other and an overlying 
capstone. The upper and outer surfaces of most 
capstones lie between sixty and 120 centimeters 
above the ground" (Noble, cit. Kapp 1985:496). 


The Alu Kurumba call the dolmens "nalu 
padi" (the measuring vessel of the shadows). 
They have erected dolmens generally within val- 
leys or on nearby slopes at a lower elevation. 
They are called gobe (gove by those living in the 
Kotagiri area), meaning cemetery. As a rule, 
every hamlet has a burial ground and one or 
more dolmen, the number depending on the 
number of clans and sub-clans inthe hamlet. The 
largest is reserved for the clan which has the 
majority of the members, and the smallest for the 
women taken as wives from other hamlets. 


They used to bury the dead, using 
elaborate rituals, but in recent times they have 
also started to cremate the body, especially if 
the deceased happened to have been a head- 
man. In the Kotagiri area, the dead are disposed 
of according to their own choice expressed 
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during their lifetime, but if it occurs during the 
monsoon, they will bury the dead (Kapp, /bid.). 
After the body is buried, the husband of a sister 
of a male deceased or the wife of a brother of a 
female deceased person takes in both his/her 
hands a long water-worn stone, which would 
have been specially picked up for the purpose. 
He/she proceeds to the foot of the grave and 
calls out the deceased's name, and then cir- 
Cumambulates; this is repeated thrice. The stone 
is then deposited upright in the dolmen reserved 
for the deceased's clan. The food and drink of- 
ferings, consisting of boiled rice, etc., and cof- 
fee, betel and chewing tobaccco, and bidis if the 
deceased had been addicted to smoking, are 
deposited at the entrance. In the case of crema- 
tion, the offerings are made at the site of the pyre, 
and the mourner with the stone circumambu- 
lates the site. 


The dolmens are held in reverence. "Any 
member of the Alu Kurumba tribe, when finding 
himself in great trouble... will visit the dolmen 
reserved for his clan or also the grave of his 
grandfather or father. There he will put down 
some offerings for the spirit... consisting of 
some of his favourite food or drink... or some 
quantity of chewing tobacco... Then he will start 
praying to the spirit... the spirits of deceased 
close relatives are always considered bene- 
volent, provided they are property honoured by 
depositing food and drink offerings in a corner 
of the family hut at their respective death-an- 
niversaries" (Kapp ibid.). 


Once or twice in a century, when the main 
dolmen of the hamlet is found filled with stones, 
and the people can raise the money required for 
the function, an elaborate ceremonial termed by 
Kapp (ibid.) as the "Dry Funeral" is performed. 
On the first day, the oldest male members of 
each family in the hamlet go to the dolmen taking 
baskets. Each takes out a number of stones, 
roughly equal to the number of his clansmen 
whom he can recall as having passed away since 
the last ceremony, pronouncing aloud the name 
of the departed along with the appropriate kin- 
ship term. Then, without turning back, they goto 
a spot nearby where a particular variety of grass 
(bambe-ullu) is found to be growing. They kneel 
down: take each stone reverentially in both 
hands, call the departed relative, and watch the 
tall blades of grass; when they see a single blade 
moving violently, it is plucked and the stone 
thrown away. It is believed that the soul of the 
departed has left the stone and settled on the 
blade of grass. 


When all the stones have been substituted 
by blades of grass, the elders go home; each 
places the grass collected by him on a piece of 
new unbleached cloth and adds pieces of bone 
which had been collected for the original burial, 
or small personal belongings left behind by the 
deceased, and preserved in small receptacles or 
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miniature dolmens maintained by the clan. He 
Wraps them up in the cloth with three pieces of 
thread, in the rough shape of a puppet. They are 
arranged on a bier which is placed in a huge 
decorated five- or seven-storied funeral car, 
which is taken to the cremation ground. The car 
is dismantled and a pyre constructed with its 
parts. The whole mass is then burnt to ashes, 
and a grand feast held. Kapp (/bid.) noted that 
the beliefs and practices about death are 
gradually on the decline, and doubts whether the 
second funeral will continue in the future. 


Religion. The unique deity is Kurupade Tayi (in- 
terpreted by Kapp to mean tayi = the mother of 
pade = the army or multitude of the kuru = 
Kurumba). She is the mythical ancestress of the 
tribe and is invoked at every function. There isa 
guardian deity at the hamlet level, Munispara, 
who is benevolent and requires only an annual 
goat sacrifice. Each hamlet has a "sacred place", 
a platform near the burial ground, where crude 
pottery images, a sacrificial knife, a trident, etc., 
may be erected and worshipped, sporadically. 


The gods of the Hindu Pantheon are in- 
creasingly adopted. Curiously, Brahma the 
creator, rarely worshipped by "mainstream Hin- 
dus", finds place in Kurumba belief as Buruma 
Deva; so does Emme Daruma Raja (Yama Dhar- 
ma Raja}, who is associated with a buffalo 
(emme). Siva, Parvati, Ganesa and Murukan, 
Ayyappan, Vishnu, Krishna, Lakshmi, etc., have 
devotees. "What has expressly to be noted, how- 
ever, is the fact that the concept of reincarnation 
has not gained ground in the religion of the Alu 
Kurumbas so far" (Kapp & Hockings 1988:243). 


They believe that each individual has two 
souls, the big or dodda ujuru, and the small or 
kil-ujuru. The big is associated with a Visible 
Shadow (toro nalu) and the small by an Invisible 
Shadow (torada nalu). During life time, the two 
souls and the two shadows are united; after life, 
they separate, but join finally in paradise, where 
they live united for ever. Even during life on 
earth, the Big Soul sometimes leaves the body 
during dreams, and the small soul may be taken 
over by evil spirits or under sorcery, and kept 
prisoner. At the time of death, the Big Soul and 
the Visible Shadow are dragged out of the body 
by Emme Daruma Raja; the small soul and the 
Invisible Shadow linger nearby until burial or 
cremation. Then, the small soul and the Invisible 
Shadow take up abode in the water-worn stone 
kept in the dolmen; it may hover around but may 
not leave the boundaries of the dolmen. When 
the "Dry" Funeral is celebrated, the small soul 
and its companion may rejoin the Big Soul and 
the Visible Shadow, which would have reached 
heaven: there to live in joy, luxury and peace for 
ever. 


The adventures of the Big Soul and the 
Visible Shadow on their journey to paradise are, 
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however, eventful. As already mentioned, the Big 
Soul is pulled out of the body of the dying person 
by means of a noose or net, from a distance, by 
Emme. He then puts it into the hands of a mes- 
senger and commits it to the care of a black dog, 
which in turn escorts it to a peak called Am- 
magallu inthe Nilgiris. The dog directs it to drink 
from a pond here, which purifies it of some of the 
sins it had committed. Then, the dog takes it to 
the Middle Region, where it faces judgement 
before Chitragupta; if he had committed no sin, 
it is straightaway sent along a thread bridge to 
the Upper Region. A Rakshasi gets hold of it, but 
her daughter makes it walk over fire, which 
purifies it further. It then ascends to the Region 
of Ancestors where it is well received and may 
live happily ever after. Various hells are reserved 
for those who, because of sins committed during 
life, fall from the thread bridge to the hellish 
regions below. Ultimately, after punishment and 
purification, every one reaches the heavenly 
Abode. The Visible Shadow has to accompany it 
throughout. 


sorcery & Magic. The sorcery and black magic 
feared to be practiced by the Kurumba struck 
terror into the Badaga and Toda, who thought 
the only remedy was the extermination of the 
Kurumba. However, the Kurumba is employed by 
the other tribes to practice these arts on their 
behalf. “(It was) possible for an ill-intentioned 
Badaga to go to his Kurumba associate and pur- 
chase, for a high price, the performance of a 
spell that will magically produce the desired fate 
on that Badaga’s enemy" (Kapp & Hockings 
1989:240). The Kurumba magicians, especially 
the odiye, were believed to have been capable 
of changing their shape at will to animal forms, 
and attack their enemies. In the Badaga folk lore 
several such myths are sung; generally, the 
odiye takes out one or both the kidneys of the 
victim; in the former case, there is a chance of 
recovery if and only if another equally powerful 
Kurumba magician repairs the damage (/bid.). In 
1981, all of them (100%) were returned as “Hin- 
dus". The literacy rate was 22.51% (28.74% males 
and 16.31%, females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kapp D.B. 1985: "The Kurumbas’ 
relationship to the "megalithic" cult of the Nilgiri Hills 
(South India), Anthropos 80.1985: 493-534, Do. & 
Hockings 1989: "The Kurumba Tribes" in Hockings 
(Ed): The Blue Mountains, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, etc. 
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The Kurumba of Attapady are sometimes 
called "Pa/u Kurumba" to distinguish them from 
the "Alu Kurumba" of the Nilgiris. They seem to 
be two segments of the same tribe, who differen- 
tiated from each other because of the territorial 
separation. The Alu Kurumba live in the upper 
elevations of the Nilgiris massif, a few settlements 
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being on the plateau itself, and the rest strung 
along the southwestern and the southern es- 
carpments of the "Towering Kundahs" which 
separate the Nilgiris from Kerala. The Palu 
Kurumba live lower down, on both sides of the 
Bhavani after it falls over the precipitous slopes 
of the Avalanche peak. The Palu Kurumba hamlet 
at the highest elevation is Thudukki, at about 4,500 
feet (1500 meters + MSL), followed by Galasi, 
Kadukumanna, Anavoyi, Murukala, Thadikundu, 
Gottikarkandi, Kurukathikal, Yedavani and Paz- 
hayur, all in the Reserve Forest, and Moolakom- 
bu, Soottara, Boothayur, etc., outside the 
Reserve Forests. 
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Kerala 


They were semi-nomadic in the past and 
continue to abandon old sites for new. Some of 
the abandoned sites like Sundanarai, etc., are 
still seen marked as inhabited in the old Topo- 
graphical Survey maps. Some eg., Thadi-kundu 
have been only recently re-sited at their present 
locations. When the population in an established 
settlement becomes too great for comfort, an 
elder moves off with a number of the families of 
his closely knit kingroups and establishes a new 
settlement; a recent example is Palappadai, es- 
tablished by the legendary Mudda Mooppan of 
the Anavoyi hamlet. 


When selecting a new hamlet, their first 
concern is the availability of clean flowing rivulets 
which will provide them with perennial drinking 
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water facility. The hamlet is located on a terrace 
of a steeply sloping hillside, with thick vegeta- 
tion, and the access is provided by a winding 
footpath. They look for the availability of good 
deep soil which will support their shifting cultiva- 
tion, and forest which will provide them with 
small animals and plenty of minor forest produce. 
Some of the old hamlets like Thudukki, Moolakom- 
bu and Kurukkathikkal are dramatically located 
in surroundings of absorbing scenic beauty. 


Anavoyi is considered by them as their 
original settlement. The word could mean “the 
mouth (voy) or the way (vayi) of the elephant; 
they believe that the first living thing that emerged 
on the earth was a primordial elephant which 
manifested itself at this place; the Kurumbas 
followed. Thudukki is also believed to be the 
scene of many of their legends; now, the original 
"upper" settlement (Mele Thudukki) is increas- 
ingly depopulated as the younger generation 
prefer the more "gentle" lower site. Each of the 
old settlement is the site of one or more of their 
legends; the very stones and hills and waters are 
witness to this, according to them. 


For the same reasons as the Muduga, the 
neighbouring tribe with whom they have been 
freely intermarrying both ways for several 
generations now, they prefer to site their hamlets 
in such a way as to command a view of the 
needle shaped Malleeswaran Peak (see MUDUGA 
in this Vol., and MALLEESWARAN PEAK in Vol. 
|). They believe that the peak is the visible God 
who took this form after having lived among 
them. Malleeswaran has subsequently been “hin- 
duized" as a "form of Shiva". 


Population & Bio-anthropological data. Accord- 
ing to the 1981 Census, their population was 
1283. Serological studies among the Nilgiri (Alu) 
Kurumbas indicated that the incidence of the 
gene A was very high (ABO system). The fre- 
quency of the M gene (MN system) was very 
high, 76 to 83% (Singh KS (Ed) 1994). 


The Habitat. The Attapady Reserve Forest Blocks 
| to IV which they inhabit adjoin the Silent Valley 
Forests and the Nilgiris Bio-sphere Reserve. 
Situated on the ridge fringing the Silent Valley, 
the area steeply ascends the Sispara peak on 
one side, and the Avalanche, Anginde and other 
peaks of the Kundah Range. It is drained by the 
Bhavani and its many small tributaries, which 
become raging torrents during the monsoons. 
The precipitation during the SW monsoon is very 


heavy, and some rains occur during the NE mon- , 


soon also. The relative humidity is always very 
high; the elevation climbs up from about 1000 
meters at Thadikkundu to about 2000 meters at 
Thudukki; the temperature is always moderate 
with very cold Januaries, and very wet and cold 
-June to September. 


The natural Forests have been largely 
preserved as most of the areas are Reserved. 
The vegetation is typical of the Moist Evergreen 
Western Ghats type, with towering stands of 
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Calophyllum, Cullenia, Dipterocarps, Messua 
ferra, etc., species. The formation of at least 
three canopies is clearly discernible. The middle 
story is usually filled with mango, jack (Artocar- 
pus hirsuta), etc., species, and the lower, with 
liannes, growing stock of the dominant species, 
and with Macaranga spp., inthe open areas. The 
Department has experimented with plantation of 
the exceptionally valuable Dalbergia latifolia 
(rosewood), which regenerates profusely from 
the root suckers when a big tree is cut down, in 
this area. Another valuable and rare species is 
Diospyros ebonum (ebony). The stream margins 
see profuse growth of canes and reeds; there are 
heavy bamboo breaks in transitional zones. 


The wild life continues to be available, as 
it has been strictly protected in recent years. The 
tiger is still sometimes seen, coming up once in 
a way from the Silent Valley forests. The panther 
and the other cats are also encountered. The 
elephant has the pride of place, inthe perception 
of the Kurumba. The bison (Rufus unicolor) 
roams about in big herds. All the antelopes and 
deers are seen. The King Cobra is comparatively 
plentiful and the tribal people have many myths 
about them; they give one, if encountered, as 
wide a berth as possible. Other snakes including 
a beautiful coral snake which parachutes from 
the branches of tall trees have also been report- 
ed. Recent surveys found several rare varieties 
of frogs. Blood sucking leeches are a constant 
nuisance to one who would explore the forests. 


Material Culture. The dress is scanty; the men 
wear a loin cloth but nowadays, they put on 
shirts, pants, dhotis, etc., as occasion demands. 
The women wear a long piece of cloth, chela, 
round their waist, allowing one end to drape their 
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torso up to the armpit, covering the breasts. The 
children prefer to go naked. Young women wear 
chains of beads, ornaments made of brass, 
aluminum, plastic or glass. A popular necklace 
consists of old “eight-anna, four-anna", etc., coins 
riveted to a chain. The girls tattoo their fore- 
heads, arms, and feet - this is losing popularity. 


The utensils used to be bamboo inter- 
nodes, earthen pots obtained from the village 
markets, and aluminum vessels. Most house- 
holds have a mortar and pestle; in the smaller 
hamlets, they are kept in the open. They use bas- 
kets made by themselves out of canes and reeds, 
and mats woven out of grass for sitting and 
sleeping. Only a very few households may have 
a bench ora wooden cot. They are fond of music 
and have the dhavi/lu, a small drum of wood with 
an ox-skin tympanum, the porai, a bigger drum 
on an earthen frame with ox skin membranes on 
both sides, and the prki, a three piece conical 
pipe with detachable mouth piece, conical body 
and flaring end. 


The staple food was ragi, but nowadays 
rice is replacing it as it is available from the 
ration shops. However, most households keep a 
reserve of ragi, chama (a minor mitlet), red gram, 
etc. Tapioca is cultivated or obtained from the 
nearby markets, and supplements the roots and 
tubers they collect from the forest. The cooking 
medium used to be groundnut oil, or palm oil 
when it is available through the ration shops. 
They usually plant papayas and jack trees, which 
provide them with some fruits, apart from what 
they collect from the forests in season. Both men 
and women are increasingly getting addicted to 
alcoholic drinks; unscrupulous plainsmen take 
bottles of illicit liquor to their hamlets, and ex- 
change them for their produce in an exploitative 
transaction; if the exchange is not considered 
"sufficient", the difference is accounted as a 
"ioan" to the Kurumba, which with the fancy in- 
terests charged, the Kurumba can never repay. 
They smoke bidis and cigarettes when they can 
afford the luxury. 


Livelihood & Occupation. They had a unique 
system of shifting cultivation, which may be 
described as the "dig and scratch" method, in 
contrast to the universal "slash and burn" sys- 
tem. In the always moist conditions of their 
forest habitat, it was difficult to maintain a suffi- 
cient burn of felled materials. They used to clear 
the undergrowth from a selected area, and stack 
the material along the slopes. With a digging 
stick, they would just dig enough to dibble the 
seeds or plant the seedlings. All the planting 
material would be put in at the same time, and 
the crop harvested "sequentially" as each be- 
came ripe. This was avery "eco-friendly" system, 
which optimized the energy input. In addition, as 
each cultivated crop grew together with the 
natural vegetation, a “selection by survival" en- 
sured the optimum productivity of the cultivated 
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crop, thus anticipating many of the recent "dis- 
coveries" of "Sustainable Agriculture". Crop raid- 
ing by the wild life population was insignificant 
because the density of the cultivated crops was 
not greater than that of the natural vegetation. 
"Weeds" were no problem at all; Kurumbas found 
a use for every plant species, some of them as 
medicinal sources and herbs. They discovered 
that even the obnoxious weed Eupatorium 
odaratum, introduced into Kerala forests after 
the last World War, could be used to prepare a 
poultice for some kinds of wounds and boils. 


They continue to be shifting cultivators, 
even though the Forest Department has been 
curtailing their circuits drastically. The plots are 
called kothukadu; the Kurumba now use in addi- 
tion to the digging stick, an axe (kunthali), and 
a sickle. The allotment is made by the Depart- 
ment in the name of the headman of the settle- 
ment (muppan), who distributes it to the members 
on the basis of each one’s need as well as 
capacity. A family with a number of members in 
the working age groups is given more land than 
one with few members. They generally cultivate 
a plot for three years and then abandon it, to 
return to it after about 18 years - sufficiently long 
for it to be restored to near pristine condition in 
the evergreen situation. Nowadays, they are 
gradually adopting the "slash and burn" methods 
over restricted circuits with the predictable dis- 
astrous consequences. 


Roots and tubers are collected throughout 
the year, but especially during the dry months 
from December to April. They are fond of honey, 
plentiful in their forests; according to tradition, 
they would consume half of what they collected 
and exchange the rest only to the erstwhile con- 
tractors. Now, the contractors have been 
replaced by the Co-operative Societies, and the 
proportion retained by the Kurumba for their own 
consumption may be less. The maximum availa- 
bility of honey is during February-March. They 
used to snare small animals and birds, but were 
not hunters - they did not have even bows and 
arrows. They would kill the trapped animals by 
beating them with sticks. They also trained dogs 
to chase and bring down prey. Rats and mice are 
hunted by boys with stones discharged from 
pellet bows - the meat is relished. Fishing was 
done in many ways, and, learning from the "set- 
tlers", by poisoning water or detonating charges 
of explosives. These occupations are being 
severely curtailed by the Wild Life Protection 
authorities. 


Most households keep poultry. They do 
not eat the eggs as they believe it is killing of the 
embryo, nor do they slaughter the birds. The 
eggs and birds are for sale or exchange at the 
market; ifa Kurumba has no cash, he gathers the 
eggs and a couple of birds, takes them to the 
market, sells them and uses the proceeds to buy 
what he requires. They used to keep goats, but 
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this is now prohibited by the Department. In the 
hamlets near the non-tribal settlements, eg., 
Thadikundu, some families keep cows, and sell 
the milk to the local tea-shops; they themselves 
used to avoid drinking milk without tea. 


Of late, the cultivation of ganja (Cannabis 
sativa) is being spread in the Kurumba heart- 
lands by the well-organized gangs. All the tech- 
niques of "Agricultural Extension" are efficiently 
used; the gangs advance the cultivation expen- 
ses liberally, nominally without interest, and also 
supply the planting materials and the "know 
how" for the cultivation. The mafia of the gangs 
keep the area under surveillance, neutralize the 
occasional "raids" made by the authorities, com- 
pensate those whose crops are destroyed, and 
harvest the crop. The Kurumba is paid fairly 
liberally, and knows nothing of what happens to 
the produce, which is taken away. Some Kurum- 
bas are addicted to the ganja habit. In fact, 
nowadays, so efficiently is the enterprise managed 
that Kurumbas do not encourage officers to visit 
them often. 


According to the 1981 Census, 34.84% were 
returned as “workers", of whom 60.40% were 
cultivators, 30.42% agricultural labour, 2.01 enga- 
ged in livestock, forestry, etc., and 4.03% in 
household industry, with the remaining 3.14% in 
“other occupations". 


Social Organization. They are patrilocal and 
patrilineal. Mathur (1977:56-57) reported that 
they have an exogamous dual organization con- 
sisting of thamayan thampi ("brother-brother") 
and maman macha (uncle-brother-in-law") moities. 
They are subdivided as follows: the first moiety 
has four clans, Vellaka, Arar, Chempaka and Up- 
pili, and the second, Karunaga, Devana, Pera- 
dara and Karathika. The clans are called kulam. 
Mathur described each as an ‘association of dis- 
persed agnatic lineages which are corporate 
groups of kin people who today claim common 
descent in a patrilineal! line over three to tour 
generations". A member of a clan may chose a 
wife only from one of the clans of the other 
moiety. "Every child knows that every Kurumba 
belongs to one of these eight clans and knows 
the name of his own clan. Every Kurumba has a 
totemic avoidance, an animal or bird which 
clansmen are forbidden to kill or eat". 


Singh KS (Ed) (1994:H1,671) reported an 
entirely different pattern, according to which the 
clans were Bainanal, Mariyal, Ommathanal, Kun- 
nthanam, Muruli, Sathan, Kulasathan, Sadiyal, 
Thuppudanal, Kalpanachan, Egachal, Malakara- 
nal, Mooliyal, Kaenkula, Chemmiyal, etc. 


Each hamlet is a closely knit kin group. The 
families are nuclear but the elderly people are 
taken good care of by their children or other 
kinfolk. No child is allowed to be an orphan; it is 
immediately adopted should its parents die. Mar- 
riages are usually arranged by negotiation, but 
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there would have been many "Boy meets Girl" 
episodes facilitating a selection - no marriage is 
concluded without the consent of both the prin- 
cipal participants, and all marriages are only 
after both attain puberty. Polyandry is forbidden, 
but polygyny is a status symbol, as it certifies 
both the virility as well as the economic capacity 
of the man to pay bride price several times over 
- the legendary Mudda Mooppan of Anavoyi, 
over 90 years of age now, worshipped as a deity 
by his tribesmen, feared and respected far 
beyond the limits of his tribe and the District as 
a sorcerer and healer, had married several times 
and was living with his five wives in 1977 (Mathur 
1977:56). Bride price (pariyal panam) is obligatory; 
if it cannot be paid at once, it may be worked off 
by service, or postponed till the last; the dead 
body of a man cannot be buried if any balance 
Of the bride price remains unpaid. Intermar- 
riages both ways with the Muduga (a neighbour- 
ing tribe) are freely sanctioned. Divorce is 
allowed with social sanction or by simple deser- 
tion; disputes ensue if the woman walks away 
and either her parents or her new husband, if 
any, does not pay the bride price to the ex-hus- 
band. Children remain with the father. The 
preferred mate for a man is the mother’s broth- 
er's daughter, or the father’s sister’s daughter. 
Levirate and Sororate are permitted. A widow 
may marry her late husband's younger or elder 
brother; a widower may marry his deceased 
wife's elder or younger sister. 


Mathur (1977:60-61) furnished the follow- 
ing kinship terms: 


FF achan F Appen FeB Doddappan 
MM achi M Ouwa FezH Doddappan 
WF Maman HF Maman FyB Sinnappan 
FeZ Doddaouwai MB Maman H Aalan 
FyZ Sinnouwai MBW Mami W Pentu 
MeZ Doddaouwai WM Mami WB  Maithunan 
MyZ Sinnouwai HM Mami WZ Nadini 
MBS Maithunan FZD Makal HZ  Nadini 
FZS Makan eB Annan MBD Nadini 

yB Thampi BW Nadini 
S Makan D Makali DH Marumakan 
SW Marumakal 
DD Perathi DS Peran 


Social Organization. Each settlement has a 
headman, the dru mūppan; in the past, the local 
officers of the Forest Department used to sanc- 
tion the recognition of an individual acceptable 
to the settlement in this position, and the office 
tended to be hereditary. Nowadays, there is a 
greater element of elective choice. He is ex- 
pected to tackle all the problems which may 
arise, especially relating to elopement, adultery, 
divorce, dispute over property, etc. He is as- 
sisted by two officials, the kuruthalai, who ex- 
ecutes the punishments, and the vandari or 
bandari, who looks after visitors to the hamlet, 
collects the dues, if any, and is responsible for 
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the rendering of proper accounting. Inde- 
pendent of the "secular" authority is the man- 
nikkaran, meaning the "Knower of the soil", who 
is the custodian of the deities of the hamlet, and 
is responsible for the proper conduct of the 
religious and socio-cultural ceremonies. He also 
advises when to shift from a cultivation site and 
to which new site, as well as the combination of 
plants to be raised. He is the first to sow the 
seeds and performs certain rites and offerings to 
the kara deivam (deity of the area). As he keeps 
some of the deities in his own house, it is con- 
sidered to be a holy place. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Pre-delivery rituals are ob- 
served in the seventh month, and the first 
delivery may take place at the woman’s natal 
home. Pollution is observed for varying periods, 
up to 21 days, though Mathur (1977:175) had 
reported that it was for one month. The woman 
is attended to by elderly kinswomen. The naming 
of the child may be postponed till it completes 
one year. The name of the paternal grandparent 
is usually chosen. 


Children socialize rapidly, the women 
taking care of the girls. However, children of 
both sexes play freely together, and go together 
during the minor forest collection excursions. 
Menarche is observed with the segregation of 
the girl in an isolation hut, which also serves for 
the women of the hamlet in their periods. Pollu- 
tion is for fourteen days, after which she has a 
ceremonial bath accompanied by all the young 
girls of the hamlet. It was said (Mudda Mooppan 
to Madhava Menon, personal conversation, 
1976), that the first thing the girl should see after 
the purificatory bath should be the open halves 
of a jack fruit full of seeds - an obvious fertility 
symbol. Strangely enough, jack trees are in fruit 
in the habitat throughout the year! Women are 
considered polluting for seven days during their 
menstrual periods. 


Marriage is celebrated at the house of the 
bride, and there is a lot of singing and dancing. 
The couple proceed to the groom's house, the 
band and the dancers of the bride's hamlet ac- 
companying them. There is more feasting and 
dancing, which may go on for many days and 
nights, until funds or energy are exhausted. Nup- 
tials may be any time during this hectic period. 
The new couple sets up a home in a brand new 
hut close to his parents, as soon as possible. 


Death. The dead bodies are kept in a small 
decorated pandai in front of the deceased’s 
house. In the case of male deceased, the 
widow/widows set up loud wailing; the muppan 
adjudicates the balance of bride price unpaid, 
and whether the deceased owed anything to 
any; these dues have to be paid before the body 
can be removed. Mudda Mooppan told Menon 
that one strand of hair from the head of the first 
wife if surviving is tied round the deceased's 
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right big toe. Any one, relatives, friends and 
strangers, Can contribute to the clearing of these 
dues. Then the body is removed to the place of 
burial and interred. About a year later, the jaw 
bone is collected and deposited in an ossuary, 
each clan having one of its own. The ossuary is 
usually far away from the settlement, in a natural 
cave or depression, and is generally left undis- 
turbed. People do not like to pass near it too 
frequently. Pollution is observed, often by the 
entire hamlet, for fifteen days. 


Apart from the feast which accompanies 
the removal of the pollution, there is a small 
annual celebration (chir) when the jaw bone is 
collected. Once in twelve years, or when the ham- 
let is prosperous enough to afford it, the ossuary 
is cleared of jungle, the bones deposited are 
worshipped, and a grand feast is arranged for 
the entire tribe. Due to economic stringency, it 
has been many years since sucha grand chir has 
been conducted. They keep large rounded peb- 
bles, which they collect from the streams, ina 
natural cave or crevice of the rocks, in memory 
of each departed; in Thudukki, there was one for 
the men born in the village, and another for the 
women who had been married into it. 


They conduct a funerary rite, the cir at the 
anniversary of a death. Once in twelve years, or 
more infrequently if the resources are scarce, a 
grand cir is celebrated in honour of all those who 
have passed away in a clan or settlement. The 
stones are carefully removed, cleaned and rede- 
posited in the receptuary crevice. For three 
days, the kinsmen dance and sing, and there is 
feasting all through. As the ceremony involves 
very considerable expenditure, it has been con- 
ducted only rarely. 


Religion & Belief Systems. Originally their deities 
were the natural objects like mountain peaks, 
prominent trees, rivers, etc. They also worshipped 
great ancestors and noted benefactors (Dr PRG 
Mathur and Sri Pareed Kutty, who had served in 
their area in many capacites from "gram sevak" to 
Special Officer were among them). Relics are kept 
in baskets suspended from the Mannukkaran’s 
house and worshipped as deities; they are taken 
from place to place when the people of the ham- 
lets go for collection of minor forest produce and 
worshipped. The kara deivam is the deity of the 
region, who is propitiated before agricultural 
operations commence. They all worship the Mal- 
leeswaran Peak, which is considered to be the 
congelation of a great God who once walked the 
earth as a Muduga Mooppan, and transformed 
himself into the Peak (see MALLEESWARAN 
PEAK in Vol. 1). They join in the pilgrimage to the 
peak and the shrine at its foot during Sivarathri, 
the regional festival of Attapady. Mudda Moop- 
pan of Anavoyi is believed to have brought a 
female deity, Banjama Tayi, from Coimbatore; 
she is associated with sorcery and healing. 
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All of them believe in sorcery and magic; 
some like Mudda Mooppan are feared per- 
formers of both black and "white" magic. This 
occult art is also used as the mystic foundation 
for their medicinal systems which have recently 
attracted wide attention. Nowadays, they are 
adopting Hindu deities like Ayyappa, and many 
perform the annual pilgrimage to the famous 
shrine at Sabarimala. Some of them are 
devotees of Subrahmania of Palni, which they 
visit on pilgrimage. 


The 1961 and the 1971 Censuses returned 
all of them (100%) as "Hindus", but in 1981, the 
percentage had marginally declined to 99.92; 
one is a Muslim. In 1981, only 13.25% were 
literate (20.65% for males, 5.08% for females). 


Kurumba Medicinal systems. They have a well- 
established tradition of herbal medicine as- 
sociated with magico-religious practices for 
curing most diseases. Their pharmacopia in- 
cludes most of the plants in their habitat and 
obviously, is constantly being "updated" - as 
already mentioned, even Eupatorium finds a 
place in it (see also ETHNOMEDICAL PRACTICES 
AMONG SOME DRAVIDIAN COMMUNITIES in 
Vol. 1). Among the most famous practitioners are 
Mudda Mooppan, and recently, Ms Valliammal!; 
her cure of some cases of leukamia attracted 
wide attention. Patients who have consulted her 
believe she has cured them of illnesses like aller- 
gies, high blood pressure, etc. Nowadays, or- 
ganizations all over Kerala arrange clinics for her 
periodic visits; patients are "registered" at fees 
of about Rs. 100/- each, and attended to by her 
- how much of the money goes to her is not 
known. In addition, there is a constant rush of 
patients at her hamlet, Anavoyi, even though that 
involves a steep climb over about 20 kilometers 
of difficult foot paths through thick forests. 
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One of the several communities who share 
the ethnonym "Kurumba/Kuruba" (see KURUM- 
BA AS ETHNONYM) is known as the Kadu 
Kuruba. lyer (Reprint 1988) noted that there 
were two endogamous groups among them, yiz., 
the Betta Kuruba and the Jenu Kuruba; the Jenu 
Kuruba are known as “Kattunaikka" in Kerala 
(see KATTUNAIKKA). The word betta means (in 
Kannada) "a hill" and kadu means "forest" in most 
of the Southern Dravidian languages. As the 
names indicate, they are found in the interior 
forests at the trijunction of Karnataka, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu. The forests are of the dense wet 
evergreen type in the western portions with Dip- 
terocarpus indicus, Messua ferrea, etc., as the 
typical dominants, and with three canopies, 
giant liannaes, cane and reed breaks along the 
water-courses and bamboo at the borders, mark- 
ing the transition to the moist deciduous forests 
with Tectona grandis, Dalbergia latifolia, Bom- 
bax malabaricus, etc. At the eastern end, which 
is in the rainshadow of the south west monsoon, 
drier conditions are met with, and the forest 
changes accordingly. Most of the Kadu Kuruba 
habitat falls in the Banipur-Mudumalai-Wayanad 
Wild Life Sanctuary, and the proposed Nilgiri 
Biosphere Reserve. As a result of the strict 
protection afforded to the Wild life, it has a few 
tigers and abounds in elephants, bisons, etc. 


The population was shown as 209,677 in 
the 1981 Census. As Singh KS (Ed) (1994:677) 
pointed out, this marks a sudden and unex- 
plained increase from only 8192 in 1971 and 
leads to the suspicion that it could have been 
only due to the infiltration of many persons 
belonging to non-scheduled communities into 
the Kadu Kurumba nomenclature in order to grab 
the benefits. The Kadu Kuruba speak their own 
dialect among themselves, which is very similar 
to Kannada. They speak Kannada with others 
and use the Kannada script. 


Physical anthropology. They are short-statured, 
round headed, and broad faced with a very broad 
nasal profile. The frequency of the incidence of 
the A gene (ABO system) is 19%, about the same 
as that of the B gene (20%). Sickling was noticed 
in 8.33% (Singh KS (Ed) 1994:677). 


Material Culture & Livelihood. Their settlements 
are in clearings within the forest; the Depart- 
ments of the three States have been making 
more and more families settle in the areas 
around the quarters allotted to the protection 
personnel (Range offices, etc.) In many of these 
settlements, the Government have provided 
them with type design quarters consisting of a 
living room, and verandahs back and front, and 
with minimum facilities of drinking water, etc. 
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Those who have not been shifted to such settle- 
ments continue to live in small tow huts thatched 
with leaves and walls of bamboo or reed wattle. 
Most of them have no items of furniture and use 
mats for sitting and sleeping. Aluminum is replac- 
ing the traditional bamboo internodes and ear- 
then vessels. The sites for the setttements are 
chosen with regard to availability of running water 
nearby. 


They are absolutely fearless in the forest, 
and were the “unsung heroes” of the legendary 
keddah operations, when wild elephants would 
be driven into huge pallisades. lyer (Reprint 
1988:1V,72) described "their manner of driving 
away elephants by running against them with a 
burning bamboo torch": 


"The animal ... waits till the Kuruba comes close up: but these 
poor people,... push boldly on, dash their torches against the 
elephants’ head, when it never fails to take to immediate flight. 
Should their courage fail, and should they try to run away, the 
elephant would at once pursue and put them to death". 


In view of their experience of elephants, 
they are still preferred for appointment as mahouts 
under the forest Department. 


They used to do kumri or shifting cultiva- 
tion in little clearings, growing coarse grains, 
minor millets and dhals. This has been dis- 
couraged; they may still cultivate small kitchen 
gardens in the quarters provided by Govern- 
ment. Some have been allotted cultivable lands 
by the Government (Singh op.cit.). They find 
employment in the Forest Department as watch- 
ers, etc. Mast are able to get some income 
making and selling baskets. They collect items 
of minor forest produce, if and when allowed by 
the Departmental authorities. 


They are omnivorous, but avoid the flesh 
of bison, and beef. They are very fond of honey, 
some of which they keep for their own consump- 
tion rather than for sale. They indulge in al- 
coholic liquor when and if they manage to get it; 
in fact, "settlers" from Kerala exploit them by 
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making them drunk. They also indulge in tobac- 
co, smoking, tea drinking, etc., like every one else. 


Traditionally they were scantily dressed, 
the men wearing a short loin cloth reaching to 
the knees, and the women a longer piece taken 
round the torso and covering the breasts. Nowa- 
days, they are following the "modern" trends, as 
far as they can afford it. lyer (op. cit.) mentioned 
that the Betta Kuruba women of Mysore covered 
the body below the shoulders by tying a long 
cloth round the armpits leaving arms and shoul- 
ders bare. 
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Dress style - A Jenu Kuruba woman 





Social Organization. lyer (p 69) mentioned that 
the Betta Kuruba were divided into three groups, 
viz., Ane (elephant), Bevina (neem tree), and 
Kolli (fire brand); Singh (op.cit.) names the third 
"Kali" and adds that "at present, these groups are 
not identifiable". They have traditional community 
councils, the headman being known as "Yajman’, 
with powers to adjudicate disputes and impose 
cash fines on those who violate the norms. The 
headman is also the religious functionary at their 
rites and rituals; some of them are known to be 
sorcerers and magicians. 


Cross cousin and uncle-niece marriages 
are prevalent and are settled by negotiation. 
They are normally monogamous; Singh reported 
that they preferred to marry late in life. The sym- 
bol of the married status for women is the tali, 
and residence after marriage is patrilocal. lyer (p 
70) reported that "in cases of adultery, the hus- 
band flogs his wife very severely, and if he can, 
beats her paramour also. If he cannot, the tribal 
headman does it for him". Nowadays, divorce is 
granted in such cases, with social sanction; the 
children are the liability of the father; descent is 
patrilineal. Divorcees, widows and widowers 
may remarry; a widower may marry his late 
wife’s younger sister. Families tend to be 
nuclear. lyer (op. cit.) reported that the grown 
up sons or daughters help their parents in their 
domestic work. Women work as hard as the men 
to make both ends meet. The rule of inheritance 
is male equigeniture but the eldest son succeeds 
to the status of the deceased father. 
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Life Cycle Rituals. Singh (op. cit.) reported that 
the birth of the first child would take place at the 
natal home of the mother, in a segregation hut 
away from the main house. Pollution is observed 
for seven days, but post-natal restrictions con- 
tinue for three to five months. The babies are 
tonsured after the first year of life. 


Menarche entails a rite, muttu; she has to 
be segregated in a hut for three days, and re- 
enter after a bath on the fourth. Women in their 
monthly periods are also required to observe 
such isolation. lyer reported that these tem- 
porary isolation huts would be burnt down after use. 


lyer described two forms of marriage; the 
simpler involved only a formal exchange of betel 
leaves and arecanuts, and the present of two 
wedding costumes and necklaces of glass beads. 
Singh’s description would confirm that this 
simpler version is now the norm. The wedding as 
well as the nuptials take place at the groom’s 
residence. 


Death. lyer reported that the bodies of the 
deceased, if adults, would be cremated (p 71), 
but Singh (op.cit.) says that the dead are buried 
in a lying posture, presumably irrespective of 
age. The pollution lasted for seven days accord- 
ing to lyer (ten according to Singh). Obsequies 
are performed thereafter. lyer reported that they 
believed good men after death would become 
benevolent gods, and bad men, malevolent. "The 
spirits of the dead are believed to appear... in 
dreams to their old people, and to direct them to 
make offerings to a female deity, Bettada Chik- 
kamma, that is the mother of the hill”. 


Religion. lyer unhesitatingly declared that they 
were "pure animists, believing in ghosts and 
spirits". The Census authorities have classified 
them as "Hindus"; in 1981, 99.99% were so 
described. The remaining 0.01% included Mus- 
lims and those who had refused to disclose their 
religion. They worship local deities like Mugap- 
paji, Bomma Devaru and Madappa. They 
celebrate with song and dance festivals on the 
occasion of Ugadi, the New Years Day. 


Development. They have been the "victims" of 
development because the new-found love for the 
"Ecology" and wild life of the dominant classes 
has marginalized them in the forests which they 
once enjoyed without the restrictions imposed 
by a Government which either sought profits 
from exploiting the forests, or "Tourism" by 
protecting them!!! They continue to be one of 
the most illiterate groups in India - Singh does 
not furnish the 1981 literacy figures. They now 
have the dubious benefits of modern medicine 
and family planning, because they are com- 
pelled to live close to the privileged bureaucratic 
populations of the official employees of the 
Forest and other Departments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: lyer LKA (Original 1930): The 
Mysore Tribes & Castes, Vol. IV, (Reprint 1988) Mittal 
Délhi; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of India, Vol. 
111, OUP. 
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Kuruba or Kurumba is a large hetero- 
geneous tribe inhabiting principally the Nilgiri 
area, but spread over adjacent areas in Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala and Karnataka. The Kurumbas 
have three principal sub-groups in Aiu/Palu/Halu 
Kurumba, Betta Kurumba and Jenu/Ten Kurum- 
ba (otherwise known as Kattunaicka). Urali Kurum- 
ba and Mullu Kurumba are also sub-groups of 
Kurumba, but these show greater differences 
from the other three sub-groups. 


According to iegends, the Kurumbas are 
descendants of ancient Pallavas who were scat- 
tered over Nilgiris, Wayanad and Mysore, after a 
Chola onslaught in about 7th or 8th century A.D. 


The term Kurumar is used to refer to the 
Kurumbas of Nilgiris, while Kurumba is used to 
refer to Kurumbas inhabiting Karnataka State. 
Some authors held that Kurumba and Kuruba are 
two distinct tribes but recent studies show that 
they do not differ much in language or in culture. 
‘Bettu’ in their language means ‘hill or mountain’ 
and Betta Kurumba means ‘people of hills’. The 
major concentration of Betta Kurumba are in 
Kargudi, Theppakkadu, Gudalur, Mayar, Devar 
Solai, Pandalur and Mudumalai in Gudalur taluk 
of Nilgiri district.. 


Many authors considered Betta Kurumba 
as well as other Kurumba speech forms as 
dialects of Kannada. Thurston considered Mullu 
Kurumba as a dialect of Malayalam and all other 
Kurumba speeches as dialects of Kannada. How- 
ever, Emeneau (1969) for the first time suggested 
that Betta Kurumba was an independent lan- 
guage. Zvelebil in 1972 and Upadyaya, also in 
1972, confirmed the independent status of Betta 
Kurumba speech. S.Jayapal studied this speech 
form and a descriptive grammar of Betta Kurum- 
ba was submitted as a doctoral dissertation fo 
the Annamalai University of Tamil Nadu in 1978. 
Jayapal also considers Betta Kurumba as an in- 
dependent language of the S.Dr. sub-group. He 
points out some distinctive features of the 
speech form in support of his argument. 


The more important of them are: 


a) Distinct case suffixes; accusative suffix -ma, 
instrumental suffix -oda, Sociative suffix - 
beliya, dative suffix -ka, ablative suffixes -/ito 
and -pilito, locative suffix -pili, causative sut- 
fix -inda, purposive suffix -kabeyri. 


b) Plural suffix -g 
c) Innovation of the numeral -enbadu 


d) Absence of gender distinction in third person 
pronouns and pronominal suffixes. 


e) Presence of link morph -p- 


f) Presence of non-past tense suffix -Ø 
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g) Peculiar morphological construction of nega- 
tive and various negative suffixes 


h) Presence of infinitive suffixes 


i) Relative participle suffix -u and verbal par- 
ticiple suffixes -un, -n and -di. 


j) Use of different personal suffixes for past and 
non-past tenses in finite verbs. 


Jayapal sets up a separate sub-group 
within S.Dr. consisting of Betta Kurumba and 
Kodagu. 


Phonology. The vowel system has six short vowels 
and six long vowels. A low front vowel æ seems 
to be marginally phonemic but since this is found 
only in initial syllables and does not have a long 
form, it can be counted as non-phonemic. The 
central mid vowel j and its long form @ are the 
other two vowels of Betta Kurumba, not found in 
major S.Dr. languages. 


The front high vowels / and 1, central low 
vowels a and a, front mid vowel e and @, back 
high vowels u and U, back mid vowels o and o 
are similar to those of other $.Dr. language. 


There are 23 consonant phonemes. 
Labial Dental Alveolar Retroflex Palatal Velar 


Stop pb td td td cf kg 
Nasal m n. n n 
Fricative S 

Lateral / Í 

Trill f 

Rolled F 

Semi- v y 

vowel 

Examples of Phonemes. 

i ina still e ele leaf 

1  inānuü something e &ēle action 
ò run irula Man a atagoy chew 

j orplenu Aeroplane a ataguy snake 
o ondu one u kuli ditch 

O odiy run ü kūli wage 

p pendi pig totter cloth 

b bendi cart d diri distance 
t katlu cot t patlu gun 

d kadiu intestine d padlu west 

cC cotu property s sūlu breath 
j  jotu company m mūru tree 

k kombu horn n ndru hundred 
g gombi toy } kallu stone 

no an elder brother / kallu liquor 
ù kangalu ankle v  neravu nerve 

r oriyay take/dig y  neraiy Wft 

r atiy burn/throw 


Betta Kurumba has monosyllabic to hexa- 
syllabic words, disyllabic and trisyllabic are the 
more numerous. 
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en when 

T fiy monosyllabic 
ele leaf 

ibbu iron disyllabic . 
otanu agreement 

pipone bee trisyllabic 
aduruttu luck 

eluvatu seventy tetrasyllabic 
eluvattettu seventy eight 

kupatakallu oven pentasyliabic 
anganipecunti dried ginger 

koOdagapuliye tamarind fruit hexasyllabic 


There are no vowel clusters; consonant 
clusters are found word initially, medially and 
finally. 


Word initially only two clusters are found; 
ky- (kyare pambu a snake) and -gy (gyan/ sor- 
row). Word medially two to four consonant 
clusters are found. 


bupka to come 
ibkolu iron rod 
kempnarre red colour 
talngani pillow 
erdhtibalu beggar 


Word finally two and three consonant 
clusters occur. 


gaal below 

ber/ spear 

kuntn lame man 
kirdl in the house 


Noun. Betta Kurumba does not distinguish for 
gender in third person pronouns or in finite 
verbs. Masculine-feminine distinction is however 
maintained in some nouns which take gender 
suffixes. 


Masculine Feminine 
aran a man of tatiti goldsmith 
Brahmin caste woman 
puccan madman ajji grandmother 
tatn goldsmith — kudti blind woman 


kurumbiti kurumba woman 


The singular forms are unmarked while 
plural forms are derived by adding the suffixes -r 
or -g. 


abbi-r —> abbiru mothers 
al-g —> ālgu persons 
piliye-g ——> piligu tigers 


Other than the nominative form which is 
unmarked, Betta Kurumba has ten cases. The 
commonly used accusative suffix is -e which is 
similar to the accusative suffix found in many 
S.Dr. languages. 


magal-e daughter (Acc.) 
bēli-e fence (Acc.) 
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_ Betta Kurumba also uses the accusative 
suffix -ma after noun stems ending in -iye. This 
is a case suffix peculiar to Betta Kurumba. 


piliya-ma tiger (Acc.) 
meriye-ma young one of animals (Acc.) 

The instrumental case suffix is oda 
bumman-6da_ by Bomman | 
beriye-oda by the stick 

This suffix can, in some instances, signify 
a sociative relation. 
navu adanoda niradni 
| took bath with him 


navu adanoda ninniye kandi 
| saw you (Sg.) with him 


Dative case has two markers, -ħa and -ka; 
-na follows third person singular demonstrative 
pronouns, place nouns and personal names, 
while -ka occurs at all places. 


ad-na —> aduna him/her/it (Dat.) 
uti-na Ooty (Dat.) 
kiri-ka —> kırka house (Dat.) 
agar-ka them (Dat.) 


Betta Kurumba has two ablative case 
markers which do not have reflexes in other 
Dravidian languages -pilito occurs after animate 
noun stems and personal pronouns; -/ito occurs 
after all other stems. 
bumma-pilito from Bomman 
adani-pilita from him/her/it 
mert-lito from the tree 
perikadt-lito from the forest _ 


Genitive case does not have any suffix. 


adan kiri his/her house , 
maku firi child’s shirt 
pikki kıriye bird's nest 


One Betta Kurumba locative suffix, -/, is a 
reflex of -il found in many S.Dr. languages while 
another locative suffix -pili has no reflex in other 
Dravidian languages. 


tott-l in the garden 
farit-l in the forry 

-pili follows animate noun stems and per- 
sonal pronouns. 


with me/in me 
with Bomman/in Bomman 


enni-pill 

bumman-pili 
There is a causative case in Betta Kurumba 

which is expressed through the suffix -inda. + 


because of me 
because of elder sister 


en-inda 
akan -inda 
© The purposive relation is expressed through 


a peculiar case suffix; -kabeyri which is not at- 
tested in any other speech. 
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for the sake of Mari 
for the sake of elephant 


mari-kabeyri 
yani-kabeyri 


The vocative forms are derived by 
lengthening of the final vowel in vowel ending 
stems and by adding -oy to consonant ending 
stems. 


bumm Bommi (Voc.) 

ajjt grandmother (Voc.) 
maran-oy Maran (Voc.) 
bumman-dy Bomman (Voc.) 


Numerals: The basic numerals show a close 
similarity to the numerals of other S.Dr. lan- 
guages except that the numeral for nine is en- 
badu, in contrast to onpatu of other S,Dr. 
languages. 


ondu one ardu two 
muru three naku four 
aydu five aru Six 

élu seven ettu eight 
enbadu nine patu ten 

nüru hundred cavru thousand 


The numeral adjective forms also show 
some differences. Numeral adjective form of 
‘one’ is on- or ond-, that of ‘two’, od or ord in 
most instances. 


on-piliye one tiger 
on-mere one tree 
od-cavru two thousand 
od-mansan twomen 
ord-erji two years 
ord-ulli two onions 
Ordinals are derived by adding the suffix 
-avd. 
ond-avd —> ondavdu first 
ard-avd —> ardavdu second 


Pronouns. The third person pronouns do not 
distinguish for gender. This feature is found only 
in two other Dravidian languages, viz., Toda and 
Brahui. 


Singular Plural 
| navu nan (Incl.) 
(oblique base e-) en (Excl.) 
li ni- nin- 


ii ad (Dist.) (he/she/it) 
id (Prox.) (he/she/it) 
Interrogative pronouns are formed from 

two bases; da- and e-. 
aru 
edu 


agu (Dist.) they 
igu (Prox.) they 


who 
which 


By adding to the interrogative pronouns 
the suffix -ang indefinite pronouns are formed. 
ed-ang 
dar-ang 


something 
somebody 


aa ai 
=> 


ed-angu 
da-rangu 
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The reflexive base is ta- as in other S.Dr. 
languages. 


tanka 
tan-kabeyri 


to oneself 
for oneself 


Verb. Unlike the literary Dravidian languages, 
which have three tenses, Betta Kurumba distin- 
guishes only two tenses, viz., past and non-past. 
This is a central Dravidian feature. 


The past forms take six different tense suf- 
fixes -t, -d, -nd-, -n-, -c and -i. 


Each of these suffixes occur with particular 
group of verbs. 


ede-t-/ took-| 

ade-t-i closed-| 
erka-d-i swept-| 
neg-d-un having jumped 
ba-nd-i come | 

ta-nd-o gave they 

ar-I-n —> dyn having climbed 
Ssit-i-n = —> sitn having whirled 
ett-n-f  —> etni tapped | 

ank-n-i —> ankuni dried | 

ett-c-a —> ettica (one) who tapped 
ad-c-a —> adica danced-he/she/it 


Non-past is expressed through two suf- 
fixes -p and -u or in some verbs through a suffix- 
less form. 


ede-p-iya will take-I/we 
ede-p-iyo will take-you (PI.) 
ad-u-a —> aduva will cook he/she 
kis-u-a —> kisuva will sharpen he/she 
kenga-@-iyi —> kengavi (yi) will kill-you (Sg.) 
nili-@-u —> niliyu one who will play 


Intransitive can be grouped into two, the 
first group can be made transitive by the addition 
of certain suffixes. The second group cannot be 
made transitive but can be made causative. 

-k, -t, -x and -p- are the suffixes used to 
derive transitive forms from intransitive forms. 


amg-k- —> am-k press 

kalng-k —> kal-k stir 

ad-t —> at shake 

od-t —> ot drive 

oli-x hide 

kay-x boil 

J-P cause to wake up 
uli-p —> ulp cause to get down 


The infinitive form of the verb is used in 
Betta Kurumba to express purposive, effective 
and simultaneous meanings. 


o The infinitive suffixes -/, -laye and Ø ex- 
press purposive meaning, while the suffix -ka is 
used to denote effective and simultaneous 
meanings. 
belki-l-beda 
belkr-l-appa 


(one) need not speak 
(one) can speak 
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od-@-ku —> Oduku> may run 

bar-@-ku —> baruku may come 

belki-laye for (the purpose of) 
: speaking 

kel-laye for (the purpose of) 

reading/learning 
õr-ka to climb 
ad-ka —> aduka to dance 


The negative forms show a number of 
peculiarities. Durative negative as well as simple 
negative forms use the suffix -/pad-, which is 
followed by the relative participle suffix -a, in 
durative negation. 


bar-lpad-a (one) who does not come 
(one) who never comes 
tin-lpad-a (one) who does not eat 


(one) who never eats , 


Past negative forms take the suffixes -/did 
(in stems followed by relative participle suffix -a 
or the conditional suffix -an/) or -il- (in stems 
followed by the verbal participle suffix -d/) 


od-Idid-a (one) who did not run 
bar-ldid-a (one) who did not come 
od-i/-di without running 
bar-il-di without coming 
Non-past negative forms have one suffix, 
-lk. 
kenga-ik-an _ if (one) will not kill 
nod-lk-an if (one) will not see 


The suffix -/idapad is used in negative 
forms expressing doubt. 
nod-lidapad-o they might not have seen 
tin-lidapad-i you might not have eaten 

The negative suffix -/ is used in all other 
stems followed by pronominal suffixes. 


ba-nd-l-a did not come-he/she/it 

Odici-l-u did not run-you (PI.) 

Participle Forms. Betta Kurumba has two relative 
participle suffixes, -a and -u. Of these, -a is the 


common relative participle suffix of Dravidian 
languages, while -u is a rather rare form. 


ba-nd-a (one) who came 
bar-lpad-a ae who does not come/ 
one) who never comes 
tin-p-u —> timbu (one) who will eat 
nade-p-u (one) who will walk 


Verbal participles take one of the suffixes 
-di, -n or -un. -dí follows the negative suffix -if or 
the defective verb -i/, -n follows the past tense 
suffix -/ while, at all other places -un occurs. 


il-di without being 
tin-il-di without eating 
ād-i-n —> aydn having danced 
Od-i-n —>  oydn having run 
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ba-nd-un 
neg-dun 


having come 
having jumped 


Modal formations are effected through ver- 
bal extensions, as in other Dravidian languages. 


Possibility, probability and permissive 
meaning are expressed through auxiliary -ku. 
òd-ku —> Oduku (one) may run 
nod-ku —> noduku (one) may see 

Potential meaning is expressed through 
the auxiliary -appa added to the infinitive form of 
the verb. 
odil-appa 
turkul-appa 


(one) can run 
(one) can twist 
For negative potential meaning the form 
agalilla, which is very similar to the Kannada 
form, is used. 
belkil-agalilla (one) cannot speak 
olpicil-agalilla (one) cannot cause (someone) to hide 
Prohibitive forms use the modal auxiliary 
-beda as is the case in Kannada. 
Odl-béda (one) should not/need not run 
barl-beda (one) should not/need not come 
The auxiliary -nod is added to the infinite 
form of the verb to denote an attempted action. 
belkil-nod-n-i belkil-nodiya 
| tried to speak 
| will try to speak 


<a 


belkil-nodiya 


Definiteness of action is signified through 
definitive aspect formations which can be past 
definitive or non-past definitive. 


The past definitive forms contain past 
forms of two auxiliaries; ud ‘leave’ and tt 
‘complete’. 
tardun-ud-t-i ——> tardutti | have opened 
aticin-ud-ta| ——> aticinutta he/she/it had shaken 

The same auxiliaries are used in non-past 
definitive forms also. 
tardun-ud-iya —> tardunudiya \/we will open 
drjin-ud-iya —> drjinudiya  \/we will throw away 

The auxiliary ay ‘to become’ in past tense, 


is added to the verbal participle form of the verb 
to denote the completive aspect. 


bandun-ay-ta —>bandunaca 
(one) has come 

oydn-ay-la@ —>dydnaca 
(one) has run 


Three durative forms, viz., past, present 
and future duratives are found in Betta Kurumba. 


Past and future duratives make use of the 
auxiliary -ir while present durative employs the 
auxiliary od, both meaning ‘to be’ 
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bandun-ir-d-i —> banduniddi 
tindun-ōd-ã 
bandun-ir-p-iya 


was coming-| 

(is) eating-he/she/it 

will be coming-lI/we 
By inserting between the verbal participle 

form and the auxiliary verb ir/dd ‘to be’, the 

‘oblique base of the reflexive pronoun fan, the 

reflexive aspect is expressed. 

ardun-tan-ir-da —> arduntanidda 

he was beating himself 

ardun-tan-0-d-a 

he is beating himself 

Pronominal Suffixes. Betta Kurumba has two 

sets of pronominal suffixes; one follows past 

forms while the other follows non-past forms. 


Another important feature is the lack of gender 
distinction in third person. 


Past Non-past ` 

Sg. PI. Sg. PI. 

| ije a iva iya 
loi ula iyi iyōliyu 

Il a o a. lyo 


Pronominal suffixes are found after some 
negative forms also. 


bandli did not come- 
bandlā did not come he/she/it 


Sample Text. 


1) myi nantu aydnidapadi 
You (Sg.) might have danced yesterday 


2) a nicuve kætan tindunidapandā 
Ketan might have eaten that rice 


3) navu belki! nodni, enka agalilla 
| tried to speak; but could not 


4) navu angayrodadukabeyri gudlurlito betli anande 
| brought betel leaves from Gudalur for the 
sake of the shopkeeper 


5) adu eninda maranna pene kotta 
He gave money to Maran because of me 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.Jayapal, Descriptive Grammar of 
Kurumba, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Centre of Ad- 
vanced Studies in Linguistics, Annamalai University, 
Annamalai Nagar, 1978. 
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The Jenu Kuruba are traditional food 
gatherers and honey collectors. The Kannada 
term jenu means honey, and kuruba, shepherd. 
The term Kuruba is also associated with non- 
shepherd communities. The name "Jenu Kuruba" 
is often confused with those of other groups like 
Kuruba, Betta Kuruba, Kadu Kuruba, Mullu 
Kuruba, Urali Kurumba and Kurumba. Thurston 
(1909:137-138) perceived this confusion and 
quoted Madras Census Report 1981: "The 
Kurzmba or Kuruba are the modern repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Kurubas or Pallavas 
who were once so powerful throughout Southern 
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India... The final overthrow of the Kurumba 
sovereignty was effected by the Chola King 
Adondai about the seventh or eighth century AD 
and the Kurumbas were scattered far and wide. 
Many fled to the hills, and in the Nilgiris, and the 
Wayanad, in Coorg and Mysore, representatives 
of this ancient race are now found as wild and 
uncivilized tribes". 


Misra (1975:185) quoted Aiyappan (1948) 
about this confusion; "The Kuruba is the name of 
the large shepherd community of the Karnataka 
plateau. They speak Kannada. In Mysore, (they) 
are divided into Uru Kuruba and Kadu Kuruba. 
Kadu Kuruba are further divided into Betta 
Kuruba and Jenu Kuruba... sufficient authentic 
evidence is lacking in correlating the present 
Kuruba, Jenu Kuruba, Betta Kuruba or Kurumba 
with the Pallava dynasty. We also do not know 
whether these groups are the off-shoots of the 
same stock... The Jenu Kuruba and the Betta 
Kuruba, though living near each other, show 
marked differences". 


Habitat. in Karnataka, the Jenu Kuruba are main- 
ly found in Heggadadevanakote, Hunsur, Periya- 
patna and Gundlupet taluks of Mysore district,, 
and Virajpet, Somvarpet and Mercara taluks of 
Coorg district. They are dispersed in other dis- 
tricts also, but in smaller concentrations. They 
speak a corrupt form of Kannada commonly 
known as Jenunudi. According to the 1981 Census, 
they numbered 34,747 (17,867 male, 16,880 female). 
(Map given under KURUBA - JENU/KATTU NAIKKA) 


They are described as short statured with 
mesocephalic head shape and broad facial and 
nasal profiles. Dermatoglyphically, they show a 
high incidence of loop patterns in both sexes. 
The incidence of the sickle cell trait is low. 


The area of their concentration in the 
Mysore district is comprised in the rainshadow 
of the south west monsoon with scanty rainfall, 
moderate summer temperature and cool dry 
winter, The natural vegetation comprising of dry 
deciduous and scrub species, is now limited to 
the Reserve Forests. The rest of the area is 
generally devoid of vegetation during most of 
the year, but supports millets and vegetables 
during the short spell of rainy weather during the 
northeast monsoon. In the areas benefited by 
irrigation projects, coconuts, vegetables, etc., 
are cultivated. The Coorg district is at a higher 
elevation, gets copious rainfall in the southwest 
monsoon and occasional showers during the 
northwest. It is famous for its verdant evergreen 
forests and rich plantation economy. 


Material Culture. Most of them are forest-dwell- 
ing, even though recently, many have been set- 
tled outside in newly developed agricultural 
areas. They live in small settlernents of five to 
thirty families in lands cleared from the forests, 
usually on the banks of streams. The huts are 
erected on slightly raised plinths, with wattle 
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Kuruba artefacts 
(c) bamboo internode 


(a) digging stick (b) basket 


walls and thatched roofs, and are usually ar- 
ranged ina line. Their possessions are very few; 
a few pots, nowadays increasingly of aluminum 
and plastics, and implements like digging sticks, 
axes, knives. Bamboo baskets and internodes 
serve as the storage vessels. Families share a 
mortar, but own individual pestles. In the 
Government colonies, they have been provided 
with type-design houses. | 


Land and forests are the most important 
sources of livelihood. Traditionally, as their 
name indicates, they were expert collectors of 
honey. They subsisted on roots and tubers, 
fruits, small animals, etc., collected from the 
forest, and earned an income by collecting 
minor forest produce. Nowadays, many restric- 
tions on their access to the forests have been 
imposed by the Government, and many have 
been forced to give up their traditional occupa- 
tion. Most have plots allotted to them by the 
Government, in which they attempt to cultivate 
ragi, paddy, horsegram, etc. They also work in 
plantations for wages in cash. 


Social Organization. They "do not have clans but 
they do speak of jamma or gumpa (literally 
meaning groups)" (Misra). They do not know 
how many such groups there are, nor the names, 
they connote locality, the members of a cluster, 
or the members kof one’s minimal lineage. The 
kinship terms are similar to those of other Kan- 
nada speaking castes of the region: appa 
(father), maga (son), magalu (daughter), avva 


(d) mortar 


(mother), tamma (younger brother), anna (elder 
brother), tang/ (younger sister), akka (elder 
sister), attige (elder brother’s wife), bava (elder 
sister's husband), hendati (wife), ganda (hus- 
band), attey (mother-in-law/father’s sister), are 
used. 


(e) pestle 


Nuclear families predominate. Interper- 
sonal relations are cordial, though conflict may 
arise when youngsters challenge the authority of 
elders, or over property disputes. The eldest son 
succeeds as head of the family; the property is 
equally divided among the sons. The women 
contribute to family income. The community is 
endogamous though exogamy is observed at the 
jamma level. Marriage with father’s. sister's 
daughter, mother’s brother's daughter, and the 
elder sisters daughter is permissible. Earlier, 
marriage by elopement was Common; nowadays, 
it is by negotiation, and after the girl attains 
puberty. Age at marriage is usually 16-20 for girls, 
and 22-25 for boys. Polygamy is allowed, though 
monogamy is the norm. Tali, and toe ring are the 
symbols of married status for a woman. The 
society may sanction a divorce; remarriage of 
divorcees and widows/widowers is permissible. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Nowadays, they do not ob- 
serve pre-delivery rituals. The first delivery is at 
the woman’s natal home. Birth pollution is ob- 
served for 7 to 12 days, and ends with a ritual 
bath. Traditionally, they did not observe naming 
ceremonies, but they have now started doing so, 
on the twelfth day or third month, in imitation of 
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neighbouring communities. The names of ances- 
tors and family deities are preferred. The first 
hair cutting ceremony is observed for boys in the 
fifth or sixth year. 


At menarche, the girl is secluded in a 
corner of the house for three days; then she is 
given a ritual bath and new clothes. Relatives 
and friends are invited, and arathi (waving a 
lamp) by a married woman is done. This marks 
the end of pollution. 


Even though there are still odd instances 
of marriage by elopement, the majority are ar- 
ranged marriages. An auspicious date is fixed: 
the day previous, the bridegroom and his party 
are received at the bride’s residence, in front of 
which a marriage booth would have been 
erected over bamboo poles roofed with green 
leaves. A turmeric bath is administered to both 
the groom and the bride, who put on new clothes 
and basinga (coronets) on their heads. They are 
made to sit on a hasemane (sacred wooden 
plank); the groom ties the ta/i round the bride’s 
neck. The invitees bless the couple by sprinkling 
rice mixed with turmeric; a feast follows. The 
nuptials are at the bride’s residence. 


Either cremation or burial may be adopted, 
the former for elderly persons generally. The 
eldest son is the chief mourner. On the third day, 
milk and ghee are offered at the place of burial 
or cremation. The pollution is for 12 days; 
(Thurston:IV,161) had mentioned 10 days. On 
the twelfth day, rice and water are placed at the 
funeral site and thirtha (holy water) is sprinkled 
in the house. A hole (hearth) pooja and the use 
of new cooking pots mark the removal of pollu- 
tion. 


Religion. They worship Bille Maramma, Chik- 
kamma, Bhairava, Bisaladammma, etc. Manni- 
navatha (god of the land), and Bille Maramma 
are worshipped for good yield and protection 
from evil respectively. They have family deities. 
They perform jatra (car festivals), Gowri- 
Ganesha, Ugadi, Deepavali, etc. They have 
started worshipping Rama, Krishna, Basavanna, 
Venkataramana, Mahadeswara, etc., under the 
influence of neighbouring communities. The 
1981 Census reports a// of them as "Hindus". 


The Development Experience. Many families 
have been settled in Government colonies, 
provided with houses and three to four acres per 
household. Each colony has an ashram (residen- 
tial) school, where the pupils are given free 
boarding and lodging, free text books, uniforms, 
writing materials, etc. They favour the education 
of boys, but not so much. of girls. They have 
accepted modern medical care, though they 
retain some of their traditional healing systems. 
The younger generation have accepted modern 
methods of family planning. Many of the colonies 
have been provided with electricity, drinking 
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water, ration shops, etc., and they are con- 
nected by roads and communication media. 
Their lands are mainly rain-fed, and hence, they 
do not have savings. 





A Jenu Kuruba in front of Govt. built house 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kundatah, Narayana K & Umadevi 
MK 1982: Jenunudi: - 1, Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, Mysore; Misra PK 1970: "Economic Deve- 
lopment among the Jenu Kuruba", Man in India, 50 (1); 
Do.,1975: "Jenu Kuruba", Bullctin, Anthropological Sur- 
vey of India, 18 (3); Thurston E 1909: Castes & Tribes 
of Southern India, Vol. IV, Govt. Press, Madras. 


B.K. Ravindranath 
Anthropological Survey of India 


KURUBA - JENU/KATTU NAIKKA 


There are a number of Dravidian Tribal 
communities designated as Kuruba, Kurumba or 
Kurumma, living around the trijunction of Kar- 
nataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadu (see VARIATIONS 
OF KURUMBA AS ETHNONYM). The community 
described in this article is known as Jenu Kuruba 
in Karnataka, Ten Kurumba in Tamil Nadu and 
Kattu Naikka in Kerala. They are found in the 
Bandipur forests of Karnataka, the Mudumalai 
forests and Gudalur taluk, Tamil Nadu, and along 
the eastern boundaries of the Wayanad District, 
Kerala. | 
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Iyer LKA (1988:1V,68-69) considered them 
to be a very ancient race of the Pallavas who 
were once powerful in South India. To quote: 

“However separated from each other, and scattered among 
the Dravidian clans with whom they have dwelt, and however 
distant from one another they stil! live, there is hardly a 
province in India which cannot produce ... at least some 
remains of past times which prove their presence. Indeed the 
Kurumbas must be regarded as very old inhabitants of this 
land (who) can contest with their Dravidian kinsmen the 
aneri of occupation of the Indian soil. The terms Kurubas and 

urumba were originally identical, though the one form is, in 
different places, employed for the other and has occasionally 
assumed a special local meaning". 


Thurston (1975:1V,165), quoting the Malabar 
District Gazatteer, described them as one of the 
three sub-groups of the Kurumbas, the other two 
being the Mullu Kuruma and the Urali or Betta 
Kurumba. Luiz (1962:86) considered that the eth- 
nonym Kattunaikka correctly connotes the fact 
that they are the Nayaka (chiefs) of the Kattu 
(forest). The alternate name, Jenu or Tèn Kurum- 
ba, referred to the collection of honey which is 
one of their major occupations. Kapp (1985:494 


fn) pointed out that "Kurumba” was a collective 
term used for the following seven communities, 
viz., Alu Kurumba, Palu Kurumba, Muduga, Betta 
Kurumba, Jenu Kurumba, Mullu Kuruma and 
Urali Kurumba. The Kattu Naikka of Kerala is the 
same as the Jenu Kuruba/Ten Kurumba, and may 
be presumed to have migrated from the Kar- 
nataka area, as their language is akin to Kannada 
(Govt. of Kerala 1979:163). 


Habitat. Their "homeland" is comprised in the 
forest areas in the catchment of the Kabbini and 
its tributaries in Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu, with some spill over into the deforested 
villages around. The elevation is at an average 
of 700 meters above MSL; the climate moist and 
pleasant throughout the year, with a cold spell 
in the monsoon season (June-August) and 
November-December, and a hot spell in March- 
April. It receives precipitation from both the 
monsoons, the annual total decreasing from 
about 3750 mm in the west to about 1500 mm in 
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the east. The area is covered with dense forest, 
mainly evergreen with Messua ferrea, Calophyl- 
lum spp., etc., interspersed with old and new 
plantations of teak and Eucalyptus spp. The tran- 
sition to the deciduous forest is marked by 
profuse gregarious stands of Bambusa arun- 
danacea. The deciduous species include the fan- 
tastically valuable rose wood (Dalbergia latifolia), 
naturally grown teak, Bombax malabaricum, etc. 
Along the margins of the innumerable streams 
and rivulets, profuse growth of reeds (Och/andra 
Spp.,) provides raw material for basket weaving, 
and forage for wild life. 


The area still teems with wild life, now 
strictly protected by all the three States who 
have constituted the contiguous forest areas 
into one of the biggest Sanctuaries in India (the 
Bandipur-Mudumalai-Wayanad Tiger Sanctuary). 
The tiger and the panther, including the black 
variety, and several smaller cats dominate 


among the carnivores. The red dogs are found in. 
packs ranging from 8 to 20 strong. Two species 


of mongooses are found. Among the herbivores, 
the Elephant has pride of place. They roam in 
herds throughout the range, following the water 
courses. Poaching has reduced the number of 
tuskers, but a few young tuskers are nowadays 
found. The Indian bison (gaur), the sambhur 
(Rufus unicolor), spotted dear, barking deer, 
chevrotian, etc., are plentiful. The common and 
the Nilgiri /Jangurs, and several species of 
monkeys make the forest alive. There is a similar 
profusion of birds also, an island in the Kabbini 
now constituting a safe haven for migrating 
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species. The king cobra, the common cobra, and 
several other varieties of snakes are seen. 


Population. In Kerala, the 1981 Census reported 
their population as 8,619. In Tamil Nadu, the 
figure was shown as 26,383, even though in 
1971, that State had only 5042 of them; the figure 
is accordingly of doubtful validity. According to 
a Survey conducted by the Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics, Govt., of Kerala, in 1978, they 
numbered 5,259. A sudden increase in their 
population was observed in the 1981 Census: . 
4,436 males and 4183 females, total, 8,619. 
These variations may be explained by the fact 
that the members of the community frequently 
shift from the neighbouring states, according to 
the seasons and their schedules for the collec- 
tion of minor forest produce. 


Language. They speak in the Kattunaikka 
dialect, which is close to the Dravidian language 
Kannada, within the family and the regional lan- 
guage Malayalam is used to converse with out- 
siders. The Malayalam script is used for writing 


“(Singh KS 1994:48). 


Physical Appearance. They are black-com- 
plexioned, tall and slender;, tend to have aquiline 
nose, and curly black hair (Luiz 1962:86, Jayan- 
thi J 1978:Unpublished). 


Material Culture. Their huts are called mane: 
usually no ceremony is performed before its con- 
struction. The site is selected by the diviner- 
cum-headman, the janmadeva, who marks the 
site by erecting a bamboo pole. The floor plan is 
rectangular, and the hut is built very low. Bam- 
boo (dette) and dried grass (betta hullu) are the 
materials of construction for the structure and 
the roof. The floor inside the hut is levelled and 
cemented with cowdung and water. The walls 
are formed of bamboo wattle. A mane usually 
has two rooms and a front veranda, which is 
called the jegad/. The front room is muntakkira 
ankala or kottilu, and is used as a multipurpose 
room. The back room, hinakkira ankala, is the 
kitchen. Every Kattunaikkan including the jen- 
madeva has to construct his own house, but the 
Jenmadeva-’s house will have four rooms, the 
front room being a "temple" (mantage) (Jayanthi 
1978:Unpublished). They do not allow any one 
to enter their houses with foot-wear; they think 
that all foot-wear is made of cow leather, which 
they consider polluting (Luiz 1962:88) 


The main utensils are mutakke (earthen pot), 
siluvara tapale (aluminum pot), siluvara battalu 
(aluminum plates), kanchina tapale (brass pot), 
ceravi (earthen pot), etc. Winnowing fans, bas- 
kets of varying sizes, ladles, mortar and pestle, 
knives and other implements are also owned 
(Jayanthi 1978:Unpublished). 
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Dress & Ornaments. lyer (1988:1V,73) about a 
century back reported that they shaved the front 
part of the head leaving a tuft behind. This does 
not seem to be the practice now; they either 
teave their hair unkempt or adopt "modern" hair 
styles. They apply coconut oil on the hair, and 
part it down the middie. Women adorn it with 
flowers. Men wear a cioth around their waist, 
reaching just below Knees, and shirts when they 
go to "town". Women wear a sari-like cloth which 
they wind about the torso, covering their 
breasts, and tie under the right shoulder; 
younger ones have adopted brassieres (rowka), 
and skirt (funka) as underwear (Jayanthi 1978; 
GOK 1979:163). Boys wear shorts; girls, skirts 
and blouses. Both sexes wear an ear ornament 
(oole). Women wear an additional one on the 
pinnae (muravu), chains of silver coins (benkara) 
and beads (muttu benkara), bangles (kaivala), 
anklets (kal geynu), finger rings (unkara), toe 
rings (kal-unkara) and a chain around the waist 
(nutudabu). Tattoo marks are found only on 
female bodies (Jayanthi 1978). 


Food habits. lyer (op.cit.:72) found them sub- 
sisting on wild bamboo seeds and edible roots, 
mixed with honey. They ate the flesh of the 
animals they hunted; the Kadu Kuruba shunned 
the meat of bison (gaur), but “their brethren", 
meaning perhaps the Jenu Kuruba, had no ob- 
jection to it. Nowadays, they relish the flesh of 
gaur, deer, pigs, porcupines, and even the flesh 
of dead animals found in the forest, whenever 
they can get these in their forest habitat which 
- has now been declared a wild life sanctuary. The 
flesh of the rat is a delicacy, but they avoid beef. 
Rice and tapioca now form their staple in Kerala, 
and coarse grains, in Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 
They catch fish from the streams, and eat 
whatever vegetables and fruits they can get from 
the forests or afford to buy from the markets. 
They drink black coffee and tea, smoke bidis and 
chew betel leaves, arecanuts and tobacco. The 
men are addicted to alchohol (Jayanthi 1978). 


Economic Activities. Except for very recent at- 
tempts at "settling" them, they were mainly 
hunters and gatherers of forest produce, with 
sporadic shifting cultuvation around their settle- 
ments. They are expert trackers of wild life and 
had a way with the elephant. lyer (op.cit:72) 
described: 


"Their manner of driving away elephants is by running against 
them with a burning bamboo torch. The animal sometimes 
waits till the Kuruba comes close up: but these poor people 
taught by experience push boldly on, dash their torches 
against A elephants’ head, when it never fails to take to 
immediate flight. Should their courage fail and should they try 
to run away, the elephant would at once pursue and put them 
to death. they have no means of killing so large an animal’. 


They, along with the Kadu Kuruba, were 
the "unsung heroes" of the famous "Keddah" 
Operations of Princely Mysore, when herds of 
elephants would be driven into pallisaded 
enclosures, to be tamed at leisure. They still 
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continue to be preferred for appointment as 
mahouts in the Forest Departments. 


Hunting was significant in the past but is 
now prohibited in the Sanctuaries, and wild life 
is rare elsewhere. They used to have trained 
dogs with which to run down small game like 
deer and hares; they shot with bows and arrows. 
They also used snares and traps. The game 
would be equally divided among the par- 
ticipants. They catch rats from cultivated fields 
of others and collect the food grains stored by 
the rodents in their burrows. To catch birds, they 
fix bamboo sticks with bird lime; the birds are 
attracted by imitating the bird calls. Panoor 
(1965:120,121) reported that sometimes snakes 
and tigers are also attracted by the calls, ending 
in the death of the Kattunaikkan. 


Their shifting cultivation was mainly of 
coarse grains. But they continue to roam long 
distances in search of roots, tubers, fruits and 
honey. During such migrations, they leave their 
utensils and implements, or keep them in holes 
of big trees or caves (Panoor 1965:119). They 
may dig even up to neck-depth in order to get 
some varieties of roots and tubers. 


Nowadays, their main occupation other 
than shifting cultivation is the collection of minor 
forest produce, which they hand over to the 
cooperative societies. A few are employed inthe 
Forest Department as mahouts, fire-watchers, and 
for "departmental" works. Many work as casual 
agricultural labour in the lands of the non-tribal 
"settlers". Until the abolition of Bonded Labour 
in 1975, they used to be bonded for nominal 
payments. The Government of Kerala settled 
these families in a few Rehabilitation Plantations, 
like Sugandhagiri and the Priyadarshini Tea Es- 
tate. Some had already been settled in a Govern- 
ment colony at Chingery. A few have taken to 
settled cultivation on lands made available to 
them by Government in the respective states. 
Many keep goats, and some, cows; most have 
poultry birds. 


According to the 1981 Census, 46.05% were 
"workers", of whom 18.03% engaged in their 
traditional occupations, 70.33% were agricultural 
labourers, and only 1.33% were cultivators. The 
remaining 10.31% are in “other occupations". 


Social Organization. lyer (op.cit.:69) considered 
the Jenu Kuruba/Kattunaikka as an endogamous 
group among the Kadu Kuruba. The Socio- 
Economic Survey (GOK 1979:165) stated that 
there are three "sets" among them, viz., Malanaik- 
kan, Kattunaikkan and Panninaikan. They do not 
intermarry. As far as can be verified, there are no 
subdivisions among the Kattunaikka themselves. 
They are an endogamous tribe, which is patrilineal 
and patrilocal. Whatever property is left behind 
by a deceased person is inherited by his sons, 
or divided among his sons and sons-in-law. 
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Only adult marriages are prevalent. Cross 
cousin marriage is preferred. Both polyandry 
and polygamy are prohibited, but a man may 
take a second wife if the first proves barren. 
Divorce is common; remarriage of divorcees, 
widows and widowers permitted. Though ar- 
ranged marriages are more common, marriage 
by capture is also recognized. Kinship terminol- 
ogy is classificatory. 


Political Organization. Every settlement has a 
headman called jenmadeva or muttam, who is 
obeyed and respected; his wife is called jenmat- 
ti. His presence is necessary at all social func- 
tions. The post is hereditary, succession being 
by the brother or the eldest son. He is not only 
the secular headman, but also the diviner and 
the healer of the settlement. He settles disputes 
among the members by summoning a council of 
elders, whose decision will be carried out 
(Jayanthi 1978). 


Life Cycle Rituals. During pregnancy, a woman 
is given gifts of bangles by the relatives (Mathur 
PRG 1977:173). Delivery takes place in the living 
hut itself. She is segregated in a corner till the 
pollution period, three weeks according to 
Mathur (/b/d.), three months according to Jayan- 
thi (op.cit.), is over. The jenmadeva sprinkles 
water on the mother and child, and on the house 
and surroundings, as purification. The mother 
adorns the child with black bangles and the 
father ties a thread around its waist. The jan- 
madeva names it, the traditional names being 
Bella, Ka/a, Kesava, etc., for the boys and Teevi, 
Kali, Kuri, etc., for the girls. The first feeding 
ceremony is when the baby is about a year old, 
the father giving some cooked rice. Ear and nose 
piercing ceremonies, to be done by the father’s 
sister, are at the age of three. 


At menarche, the girl is bathed in hot 
water, dressed in new clothes and put in an 
isolation shed (gumme), built behind the mane. 
The jenmatti assists her; the period of seclusion 
is one year, when no males are allowed to see 
her (Jayanthi 1978). According to Mathur (1977: 
173), the seclusion is only for seven days, when 
only her near relatives are allowed near the 
gumme. At the end of the period, the jenmatti 
administers another hot bath, and fresh new 
clothes. Friends and relatives present money 
and flowers. Her friends conduct her to a nearby 
river, her mother’s brother’s son following her. 
She floats a betel leaf on the water, he takes an 
arrow shot at it; if the arrow pierces the leaf, he 
establishes his right to marry her; otherwise she 
may refuse him. A feast follows. The next day, 
the janmadeva destroys the gumme. During the 
monthly periods, a woman is in isolation in a 
corner of the hut for seven days, having to bathe 
every day (Jayanthi 1978). 


. Marriages are negotiated only for adults, 
the initiative being from the boy's side. If the 
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girl’s people agree, the boy’s parents along with 
the jenmakaratti of their settlement visit her 
house on a notified day, and the jenmakaratti ties 
a tali round the girl’s neck. Before marriage, the 
bride is presented with cloth, brass bangles, six 
brass rings, brass ear ornaments and some 
money as a bride price (Mathur 1977:173). The 
ceremony is at the bride’s residence after 6 pm. 
A fresh tali is placed round her neck by the 
jenmadeva, and the groom ties it. Eating together 
and feeding one another is an important part of 
the ceremony among some families, whereas 
among others, it is the exchange of betel and 
arecanuts. A feast is laid out, and all dance round 
the girl. The next morning the groom goes to his 
house with the girl (Luiz 1962:89, Panoor 1963:126). 


Marriage by capture is also sanctioned. 
The boy and his friends capture her at an ap- 
propriate opportunity and stay some days in the 
forest. Then it will be regularized and sanctioned 
(‘bid.). Luiz (1962:88) added that "marriage by 
capture existed in their early society but now the 
popular form is by purchase and to a small ex- 
tent by service... Generally, when negotiations 
fail, a runaway marriage is resorted to. Parents 
attach no stigma to runaway marriages". 


Death. Death of an individual is the concern of 
the entire settlement. The body is washed in hot 
water, and anointed with oil. Drums and pipes 
are played; the body wrapped in a new cloth and 
laid on a Cot. Relatives and friends put new cloth 
on it (hosa bette). The Kattunaikka bury the dead, 
though lyer (op.cit.:71) reported that "children 
are buried and adults burned". Four persons, a 
brother, a son, a nephew and a son-in-law Carry 
the body to the burial ground (cutukkanti). 
Female mourners may also follow. A rectangular 
pit about five feet deep is dug and the body 
lowered into it by folding the legs of the corpse, 
and with its head to the south. The janmadeva 
puts in the first handful of soil; the others cover 
it (Jayanthi 1978). 


On the seventh day, paddy is filled into a 
bamboo tube; it should be full, otherwise they 
believe it will annoy the spirit of the dead. The 
paddy is pounded and the rice cooked: a handful 
is placed over the grave. One of the mourners 
gets possessed by the spirit of the deceased and 
serves as an oracie. If the deceased had been a 
woman, then the oracle wears bangles; he is 
conducted to the house where the death had 
occurred, and sleeps the night there (Panoor 
1963:129,130). Pollution lasts for 15 days; a 
feast is served for all those who had participated 
in the obsequies. An adult male who dies before 
marriage is called virika and his spirit is con- 
sidered very mischievous (Luiz 1962:90). 


Religion. lyer (op.cit.:71) declared-that they were 
“pure animists". They still worship rocks, hills, 
snakes and animals, even claiming origin from 
them. They have implicit faith in charms, sorcery, 
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black magic and mantrams. They also worship 
the sun, the moon and Siva, called Bairava by 
them (Luiz 1962:88). Other deities are Mari the 
Mother goddess of small pox, Mastideivam 
(male), Hethappan (alias Muthappan), etc. Since 
they were nomadic, they do not have their own 


temples and idols. Their gods and goddesses 


were represented by hollow spherical gourds 
with a hole in the side, filled with seeds. After the 
seeds are put in, the hole is covered tightly with 
wax. These representations are hung on the roof 
of the house. They cannot be put on the ground as 
that would annoy the gods (Panoor 1963: 123,124). 


The main god is Odiyan, and goddess, 
Oditti. They also worship spirits. Each settle- 
ment has a temple mantage, a small hut on 
wooden poles near the /fenmadeva-’s hut. Its roof 
is thatched with grass and walls of bamboo wat- 
tle. Odiyan and Oditti are represented by a black 
stone. Worship is conducted by the jenmadeva: 
an annual festival bishu habba is celebrated in 
the first week of Medam, the Malayalam month 
corresponding to March-April. During this, they 
dress neatly, sing and dance to the sound of the 
drum and pipes (Jayanthi 1978). Mondays and 
Fridays are auspicious. They visit the temple 
(gudi) at Valliyoorkavu, the Mother Goddess of 
Wayanad, which used to be the venue for the 
Bonded Labour contracts in the past. In Kerala 
settlements, they also celebrate Onam and Vishu 
(Luiz 1962:89). They believe that the Tiger and 
themselves (the Kattunaikka) are uncle and 
nephews, and that some among them can dis- 
guise themselves as tigers to attack their 
enemies (Panoor 1963:122). 


Diseases are sought to be cured by prayer. 
The headman takes the holy seed-filled gourd, 
shakes it and sings to the gods for an easy cure. 
This is repeated until the patient is either cured 
or dies (ibid.). So strong is their belief in this 
treatment that when in the early days of the 
Sugandhagiri project, some Kattunaikka bene- 
ficiaries fell ill, they ran away from the quarters 
provided to them back to their settlements. 
Some refused to return because there was no 
jenmadeva in the Project who could accord the 
Same services (Madhava Menon:informal dis- 
cussion}, 


Many of these beliefs are in the process of 
rapid change. Though their deities still continue 
to be worshipped, they now prefer, at least in 
Kerala, doctors and hospitals as the resorts for 
treatment of diseases. They generally are heal- 
thy and seldom require treatment. Even though 
of wiry build, they are capable of strenuous work 
and can endure great fatigue. 


The 1981 Census reported that 99.53% 
were "Hindus", and 0.46%, Christians. 


The Development Experience. The other tribal 
communities of Wayanad like the Kurichiya, etc., 
consider them as the lowest in the social 
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hierarchy. In Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, they 
live in uni-ethnic settlements in the deep forest, 
isolated from others. In the Rehabilitation 
schemes, they tend to keep aloof from the 
others. These factors have made it difficult for 
the development process to reach them. Their 
children do not do as well as other tribal children 
in the schools. They prefer to go back to the 
forest settlements. 


Attempts have been made to "settle" them 
in areas and assist them to raise successful cul- 
tivation in their lands. A typical example was an 
effort supported by the Kerala Agricultural 
University in 1985-86 at Appankappu in the 
Malappuram district just below the Wayanad 
plateau. Intensive training and inputs were 
provided and the families eagerly took to the 
innovation, raising plantains, tapioca, pulses 
and grams, vegetables, and fruit trees. The area 
was supposed to have been protected by a 
trench to keep off the elephants, but this got 
silted up and was not repaired. Attracted by the 
dense cultivated vegetation, a herd of elephants 
raided the crops one night. The Kattunaikkan 
knew how the elephants would behave, and that 
it was futile to attempt to try and scare them 
away; they kept quiet. Government sanctioned 
payment of compensation, but the procedures 
took a long time. In the meantime, the magnifi- 
cient tusker which had led the elephant herd was 
found shot dead, and the tusks removed, by 
poachers, a little distance away from the settle- 
ment (Madhava Menon 1992:Unpublished). More 
successful have been the efforts undertaken by 
the Forest Department to start horticultural plan- 
tations within the denuded areas of the forests 
for them. The success depends on the orienta- 
tion and attitude of the forest officials who hap- 
pen to be posted there. The Girijan Cooperative 
Socieites in all the three states have done a great 
deal to release the Kattunaikkan from bondage 
to and exploitation by contractors in the collec- 
tion of and trade in minor forest produce. In all 
the three states, houses and settlements have 
been constructed for the Kattunaikka families, 
and educational facilities provided. Change is 
slow but sure among them. 
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But for the influence of Malayalam in cer- 
tain aspects, Kattunaikka speech is close to Kan- 
nada (Somasekharan Nair 1992:Unpublished). 


There are nine vowel phonemes of which a, i u,’ 


o are similar to corresponding vowels in 
Malayalam. In addition, Kattunaikkan has three 
nasalized vowels, a, 7. and WU. The contrast be- 
tween the non-nasalized and nasalized vowels 
may be seenin: avà = he; ava = she, and hence 
constitute separate phonemes. Another diffe- 
rence from Malayalam is an unrounded central- 
ized vowel a occurring word-initially in Kattunai- 
kkan, and contrasts with a and e. Examples: 
akka = elder sister; sakki = bird; ettu = bullock; 
atta = grandfather. 


As in some other tribal languages of Kerala, 
eg., Mullukuruma and Kani, a of Malayalam be- 
come e in Kattunaikka, eg., atuppu - etuppu. 


The alveolar lateral consonant / of Kat- 
tunaikka is not found in Malayalam or other 
major South Dravidian languages but occurs in 
some tribal speeches like Malaveda of South 
Kerala. Kattunaikka examples are eli = rat; elli 
= where. 


The plosive c of Malayalam is replaced by 
a peculiar ts or dz sound in Kattunaikkan, 
eg.,Malayalam celavu - tselavu = expenditure: 
kuttukar - dzottukkara = friends. 


The word initial p of Malayalam corres- 
ponding to the h of Kannada, gets elided in Kat- 
tunaikka: 


Malayalam Kannada _ Kattunaikka Meaning 
palaya hale ale ~ old 
pennu hennu ennu girl 
pokayila hoge oge tobacco 
pola hole ole stream 


Nouns. The case suffixes show similarities with 
Malayalam and Kannada, but the accusative, da- 
tive, genitive and locative suffixes show peculiar 
features. The accusative suffix is "-/" in Kat- 
tunaikka instead of "-e" in Malayalam and "-annu" 
in Kannada. There are three dative suffixes, 
"-akku", "-agu" and "gu", the last being the most 
frequent. The genitive suffix is "-a" which takes a 
link morph "-in" before "-u"-ending stems and 
link morph "-n" before other stems. 


Verbs. Only the past and non-past tenses are 
used, the latter without any marker, but denoted 
by the verb stem itself with verbal noun suffix 
"-adu" or "-ddu": 


na eddi niladu = | am standing up 
nale nā ōtadu = | shall run tomorrow. 


_A statement such as elittini could mean "l 
am singing".or "I shall sing". 
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Zvelebil (1982:184-190) drew attention to 
the "striking fact" that the language of the Jenu 
Kurumba of the Mudumalai area manifested a 
"tenseless verb":. He concluded that the verb in 
their language had originally two tense markers 
and that the "past stem" was extended to “func- 
tion as verb stem for all tenses (as) a later in- 
novation in accordance to the Nilgiris areal 
drift", of which the Jenu Kurumba case is an 
example of the “ultimate development". Time 
sense is expressed through time-adverbs like 
nalega = tomorrow, ninne = yesterday, etc. 


Kattunaikka however employs as many as 
ten past tense suffixes, "-/d", "itt", "utt", "-in", "-t"', 
"d, "-tt", “-n-", “-nt' and "-nn". The tense suffixes 
are followed by personal suffixes. 


The purposive mood is denoted by “-a/e" 
corresponding to the Malayalam “-an". Imper- 
ative forms do not distinguish between persons 
elder and persons younger to speaker. The first 
person singular suffix is "-ini" after non-past 
forms and "-i" after past forms. Occasionally '"-o" 
is used instead. The third person suffixes do not 
distinguish for gender, both masculine and 
feminine forms taking "-ene" after non-past and 
"a" after past forms. 


Kinship Terms. 


The address term for persons of the second 


or third ascending generation is aynya = old 

man or amme = old woman. 

Doddappe FeB 

Doddavve FeZ/MeZ/ FeBW 

Appan/appé F 

avve M 

sikkappe FyB/MyZH 

Sikkavve FyBW/MyZ 

Anna eB, extended to male parallel cousins 

. elder to ego. 

Attige BW, irrespective of whether brother is 
elder/younger to ego/husband's elder 
Sister/all elder female cross-cousins. 

Maida yZH/all male cross cousins younger to 
to ego/HyB/WyB/BWyB 

Gendu H 

Inturu W 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zvelebil, KV., 1982: "The ‘Tenseless’ 
Verb of Jenu Kurumba", International Journal of 
Dravidian Linguistics, Trivandrum, Vol. XI, No. 1, 
January 1982. 


MAHA MALASAR 


Malasar is the generic name for the tribes ` 
known as Maha Malasar or Malai Malasar, 
Malasar, and Nattu Malasar. The Maha Malasar 
form a distinct community and do not intermarry 
or interdine with the other groups. The Maha 
Matasar name has originated from the combina- 
tion of the words Arasan (king) and Mala or Malai 
to mean king of the forests . The prefix "Maha" 
has been affixed to indicate that they are a 
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superior tribe, inhabiting the high mountains 
(Luiz 1962:136). Nambiar (1961:141) rightly 
pointed out that the term Malasar meant people 
living in mountains. "It is true that Maha Malasars 
consider themselves to be superior to Malasars. 
It is also true that whereas Malasars live on the 
fringes of forests and at the foot of the hills, the 
Maha Malasars live in inaccessible high forests. 
So either term, Maha Malasars or Mala Malasars 
is justified in their case and true to facts". Luiz 
(1962:137) reported that the “only information 
they readily furnished (about their origins) is that 
they are a primitive Kattu Jathi (forest tribe) and 
early aboriginals of the Western Ghats. They are 
probably a sub-sect of the primitive Pallavas 
(Kurumbas) whose supremacy was terminated 
by the Chola king Adondai. They do not treat 
Kadars, Malayans and Malasars as low and pol- 
luting but avoid interdining and intermarrying’. 


In Tamil Nadu (and Kerala), they are in- 
cluded among the Scheduled Tribes under the 
name "Maha Malasar". In Tamil Nadu, their 
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population (1981 Census) was 238 (126 male 
and 112 female), out of whom 229 were in Pol- 
lachi and Udumalpet taluks of Coimbatore dis- 
trict; they are mostly found in the Indira Gandhi 
Wild Life Sanctuary of Pollachi taluk. Fourteen 
individuals were oddly reported from Karnataka. 
The Anamalai range of the Western Ghat south 
of the Palghat Gap are a continuation of the 
Cardamom Hills, linking up with the Palni range. 
The area is bounded on the west by the Cochin 
and Kollengode hills, and on the south and east 
by the Anamalai and Palni hills. The maximum 
elevation on the upper part of the range peaks 
up in the Anamudi, nearly 9000 feet above Sea 
level; some plateaux are at or above 7000 feet. 
There is a distinct lower plateau at an average 
elevation of about 2500 feet. These ranges come 
under the influence of the southwest monsoon 
with heavy precipitation. The areas around Val- 
parai are covered by tea and coffee plantations, 
but the western part, around Top Slip, is covered 
by thick forests, rich with wild life. The portion 
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falling within Tamil Nadu has been converted 
into the Indira Gandhi Wild Life Sanctuary, while 
that in Kerala has been constituted into the 
Parambikulam Sanctuary. The Maha Malasars 
live here, along with the wild life like elephants, 
tigers, panthers, spotted deer, sambar, sloth 
bear, bison, etc. 


The Maha Malasar prefer to settle in the 
inaccessible forests at the higher elevations. 
They are found in Kummatti, Anaikunthi, 
Varagalaiar, Vathuparai, Medunkundram, Pala- 
kadavu, Navaroothu, Savamalai, etc. They live in 
small huts of a rudimentary type of construction, 
the corners supported on trees or rocks - these 
settlements are called chala. Sometimes, they 
take shelter under over-hanging rocks or in the 
hollows of trees. They prefer to locate their huts 
on precipitous slopes, to escape from the wild 
elephants as welt as the westerly winds. 


They are medium to tall with well-built bodies 
taller than the Malasar. They are black/brown, 
have prominent noses, protruding pointed chins 
and thin lips. The hair is black; youngsters crop 
it and the older men, gather it into tufts. Women 
part their hair in the middle knotting it at the 
back; they dilate ear lobes and plug the holes 
with scrolls of palm leaf or wooden pieces. Im- 
portantly, they chip the incisor teeth to make 
them pointed; this is considered essential, as 
without having undergone this painful operation, 
no boy or girl is considered eligible for marriage. 


The men don shirts or buniyan and dhotis. 
The women wear coloured sarees with the hem 
thrown over the left shoulder. Some women wear 
two cut pieces of cloth, one round their waist and 
the other thrown over the shoulder. The younger 
women wear blouses. They are fond of white 
metal ornaments, and wear plenty of silver 
chains and glass beads. Women have tattoo 
marks while men never go for tattooing. They 
have very few utensils; they store their 
provisions in bamboo pieces, and bamboo bas- 
kets (pūni). The men use the bill hook for cutting 
shrubs and bamboos; the women carry an iron 
tipped digging stick to collect the roots. They 
speak a dialect of Tamil, officially described as 
"Malasir’. A few of them also know Malayalam. 


Earlier reports (eg., Luiz 1962:136) men- 
tioned that they consumed the meat of deer and 
the carcasses of other animals they found in the 
forest, except bison, buffalo and beef, and the 
meat of jungle fowl. But the Maha Malasar of the 
Kummatti settlement repeatedly informed me 
that they are strict vegetarians and eat only the 
edible roots and tubers, eg., ayana kilangu, valli 
kilangu, sengan kilangu, nalikkilangu, nar kilan- 
gu, etc. These they eat either after boiling or 
roasting. They do not take milk and milk products, 
which they consider as animal products. They 
eat plenty of fruits. When they occasionally visit 
towns, they take plenty of coffee or tea without 
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mixing milk. They treat the cow as a polluting 
animal and carefully avoid touching it or its ex- 
creta. 


Their major economic activity used to be 
gathering of minor forest produce like soapnut, 
honey, ginger, white dammer, turmeric etc., and 
exchanging them with the dealers from the 
plains for food grains and clothes. After the for- 
mation of the Wild Life Sanctuary, the Govern- 
ment have formed the Thunakadavu Range Hill 
Tribes Cooperative Marketing Society Limited at 
Top Slip; most Maha Malasars are members and 
deliver their collections at the Society, for which 
they get reasonable rates. A few are employed 
as daily paid labour for the Forest Department 
nurseries. In Tamil Nadu, according to the 1981 
Census, 53.14% were "workers" of whom 37.80% 
were engaged in forestry related occupations, 
59.01% were agricultural labour, 2.36% culti- 
vators and 0.83% in "other occupations’. 


They have headmen called muppan or 
periya thambi (big brother); there is also a 
female head-person called ponnu thalaivi. These 
posts are hereditary; disputes are settled by 
them, and nothing can happen within the com- 
munity without their knowledge or consent. Their 
presence makes a marriage valid, and it is only 
their verdict which can complete a divorce. No 
funeral ceremony can be solemn without their 
presence and participation. Nowadays a few 
Maha Malasars also approach the Forest Range 
Officer for settling disputes. 


They are endogamous without sub-divisions, 
septs or clans. They prefer cross-cousin mar- 
riage. Polygyny and junior sororate are allowed; 
monogamy is the norm. There are no polyan- 
drous unions, though this was reported earlier. 
The girls are married after puberty, and the 
modes of acquiring mates are by capture, elope- 
ment, service and negotiation. "Two senior men 
happily narrated that in their younger days, they 
had to waylay the girl they wanted and take her 
away for good" (Luiz 1962:139). Even now it is 
the practice for a boy to live in the house of the 
girl of his choice for sometime, extending to one 
year; if the girl’s people are satisfied, the mar- 
riage is approved. The age at marriage varies 
from 13 to 15 years for the girls, and from 18 to 
22 for the boys. The "standard" bride price is Rs. 
12.50/-. Manja kayar (turmeric soaked thread) is 


‘the marriage symbol. Residence after marriage 


is neolocal. Though divorce cases are very rare, 
the community sanctions it for desertion, barren- 
ness, chronic sickness, impotency. Divorced 
women may marry again (randantharam); the 
widowed woman may marry again, according to 
the regular rites. | 


. The only type of family found among them 
is nuclear. Joking relationship prevails between 
sisters-in-law (Brother’s wife) and brother-in-law 
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(husband’s brother), and between grandparents 
and grandchildren. The avoidance relationship 
is observed between sister-in-law and elder 
brother-in-law (husband's elder brother). The 
rule of inheritance and succession is of little 
significance to them as they have nothing to 
bequeath. The son takes his father’s bill hook. 
The mother continues to be a member of the 
marital family after the death of her husband. The 
women enjoy equal status in all walks of life. 
They are represented by a separate "head- 
woman", ponnu thalaivi, in the tribal councils; 
she has an important role in the social control 
mechanism. 


They rigidly observe taboos connected 
with child birth, puberty and regular periods. The 
pregnant woman is taken to her natal home for 
the first and second deliveries, at the eighth 
month. She delivers in a segregation hut, in 
solitude; birth pollution is observed for seven 
days. On the 7th, the mother and child are given 
a bath, turmeric water is sprinkled on them, 
which removes the pollution. The child is usually 
named on the 28th day. The father chooses the 
name; in the past, Payyan, Kunchan, Tamman, 
Kovilai, Pappan, etc., were common, but nowadays, 
they choose Hindu names like Raman, etc., and 
"modern" names like Rajkumar, Saratkumar, 
Chitra, Sridevi, etc. The ear boring is done only 
on girls, after the third month, by a goldsmith 
during a visit to town. As soon as a girl attains 
puberty, a separate hut is constructed and she 
is kept in it. Some old women keep her company 
for 28 days, when she is taken home after a 
ceremonial bath. Maternal uncle and aunt offer 
new sarees, along with sweets and savouries. 
Married women perform koottam, sprinkling of 
turmeric water, after which she may enter the 
kitchen. ` 


In the past, marriage celebrations went on 
for 4 days, now abridged to 2. Customarily, the 
ceremony was at the bride’s residence, Wednes- 
days and Mondays auspicious. On the previous 
evening the groom's party arrives at the bride's 
place carrying a saree, blouse piece and orna- 
ments, along with the bride price. The party is 
received and accommodated in a house in the 
settlement, other than that of the bride. A pandal 
is erected during the night in front of the bride's 
house. Next night, the manjal kayar tying cere- 
mony takes place. The bride is brought to the 
pandal by her brother. The groom and bride are 
seated side by side on a dais constructed of 
bamboo. The groom ties the string round her 
neck. A vegetarian feast is given by the bride's 
parents; festivity continues throughout the night 
with group attam (dance). The next day, the nup- 
tial is arranged at the bride's mother's 
residence. 


§ The disposal of the dead bodies is by burial. 
In olden days, according to Luiz (1962:139), 
when rigor mortis sets in, the corpse is bundled 
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in mats or leaves, carried to the deep forests, and 
left leaning against a tree or rock to be disposed 
of by birds and carnivorous wild life. While they 
wait for the body to stiffen there is wailing and 
weeping. This form of disposal is resorted to 
even inthe case of alittle child. Of fate as a result 
of pressure from advanced societies, "they are 
burying their dead". Nowadays, they wrap the 
dead body, without bathing it, in a new cloth, and 
apply oil on the head. On the way to the burial 
ground, they collect a few stones, chant some 
words of magic nature, and throw the stones into 
the valley in the belief that any evil spirits accom- 
panying the dead body may be chased away. 
They perform Kkarumathi, the last day obsequies, 
on the 7th day, by leaving cooked rice in a new 
pot at the burial ground. Nowadays, they have 
also started worshipping their ancestral spirits 
and make annual offerings to them. 


They worship spirits believing that the 
dead live inside huge trees and in the shape of 
wild life (Parthasarathy 1989:3}. They hold that 
human misdeeds are corrected by the wild life. 
They worship forest gods and goddesses, trees, 
mountain peaks and rivers and symbolize them 
as kattu atha, in the shape of stones. Recently, 
they have started worshipping Vandadra Kaliam- 
man, Banathia Amman (Banaru is a focal stream), 
Perungunruamman, Ponnalamman, and Naga- 
roothuamman. Perungunru is a prominent peak 
and Nagavoothu, a rivulet. They offer sweet pon- 
gal to goddess Banathiamman during the Tamil 
month of Thai (January). Their oral tradition, 
(folk songs, tales, etc.,) draw inspiration from 
the forest and the wild life. They have their own 
percussion musical instruments like pottu, 
peepi, urumai, etc. They were reported (1981 
Census) to be 100% "Hindus". 


The formal education is imparted by 
schools run by the Forest Department; it has had 
some impact. They are not using modern 
medicines, because they have to walk long dis- 
tances to reach the medical facilities. They have 
their own indigenous medicines. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luiz, AAD, 1962: Tribes of Kerala, 
Bharatiya Adimjali Sevak Sangh, N.Delhi; Nambiar, PK, 
1964: The Census of India 1961, Ethnographic Notes on 
Scheduled Tribes, Vol. ix, Madras; Parthasarathy, 
Jakka, 1985: "The Malai Malasar of Tamil Nadu", paper 
for "People of India", Anthropological Survey of India, 
Mysore; and 1989: A tribe in a Wild Life Sanctuary: a 
case study of the Malai Malasar of the Indira Gandhi 
Sanctuary, 76th Indian Science Congress, Madurai. 
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MALA ARAYA 


The Mala Arayan is a Scheduled Tribe 
mainly found in the Meenachil and Changanas- 
seri taluks of the Kottayam district, Kerala. 
Though the Mala Arayan and the Mala Arayar are 
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listed as two different communities in the lists 
maintained by the Central and the State Govern- 
ments, they are one and the same community. 
According to Luiz (1962:120), the word arayan is 
a modified form of arasan (= king); the name 
signifies the king of the Ma/a (= mountain). The 
neighbouring Urali (a Scheduled Tribe) callthem 
"Vazhiyanmar", also meaning "rulers of the 
forests". 
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A story is prevalent among them about 
their origin; they are the offspring of the sage 
Gautama and his wife Ahalya, who was trans- 
formed into a rock by his curse because of her 
having been found in a compromising situation 
with Indra; when Sri Rama trod over the rock, 
she regained her former shape and rejoined 
Gautama. The Mala Arayar are believed to have 
been born to the pair after her return. They some- 
times call themselves as "Karingal Brahmins", 
meaning the "Rock (Granite) Brahmins" because 
of Ahalya having been a granite rock. They claim 
superiority over other tribal communities of the 
areas; they say there are four kinds of Arayan 
(king): Mala Araya (the king of the mountains), 
Natt-araya (the Maharaja of Travancore), Katt- 
araya (the lord of the seas), and the Otta-raya 
(the palanquin bearers of the Maharaja! (lyer 
LAK 1937:162-163). Though the Kanikkar of the 
Trivandrum district also sometimes call themsel- 
ves Mala Arayan, they are entirely different. 
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in medieval times, under the regine of the 
Punjat Rajas, they were subjected to a poll tax 
known as talakkaram (head tax) for the males 
and mulakkaram (breasts tax) for the females. 
The levy was discontinued as a result of the 
protest of the Mala Arayar, who shocked the Raja 
by presenting to the agent of the Raja a male 
head and a female breast in payment of the tax. 


Habitat. There are numerous hills with many 
small streams and rivulets in the area of their 
concentration, draining into the Pampa, Manimala, 
Prakkulam and Meenachil rivers. The terrain 
averages 100 to 1000 meters above MSL, some- 
times in steep precipitous hills descending into 
the stream bottoms. The climate is always hot 
and humid, with the south west monsoon 
precipitating heavy rains; the north east mon- 
soon adds a sizable share, and there are some- 
times summer convection showers also - the 
total annual rainfall is about 4500 mm. The hot- 
test temperature seldom exceeds 35 degrees 
Celsius, but the nights are cool throughout the 
year. The natural vegetation is the typical moist 
evergreen type found in the southern Western 
Ghats, around the Anamudi peak. The wild life, 
once rich and varied, is now decimated. 


Population & Language. The 1981 Census 
reported 24,183, out of whom 12,102 were male 
and 12,081, females. The same Census also 
enumerated under the title "Mala Arayar" 2313 
individuals, of whom 1181 were males and 1132 
females. As they constitute one and the same 
community, the population may be taken as 
26,496, of whom 13,283 were males, and 13,213, 
females. They used to speak a distinct dialect of 
their own which was unintelligible to other 
Malayalis in the past, but now, they have adopted 
the Regional Malayalam dialect of their locality. 
There were 470 returned from Tamil Nadu. The 
literacy rate was among the highest for tribal 


populations: 76.55% (78.70 for males and 74.40% 
for females) in Kerala. 


Physical Features. They tend to be short and 
black in complexion. They have long heads, 
prominent brow ridges, short platyrrhine noses 
and dilated nostrils. The hair is dark brown, and 
wavy; the eyes are dark. Now because of large 
scale miscegenation after conversion to Chris- 
tianity, they are indistinguishable from the rest 
of the local population. They had a high in- 
cidence of gene A (23%) and a comparatively 
low incidence of O (55%) (ABO system). They 
also showed a relatively high incidence of r for 
the Rh blood group. Incidence of the sickle cell 
haemoglobin was not reported. 


Material Culture & Economy. Samuel Mateer 
(Reprint 1991:72-73) recorded a century back 
(1883) that "many of their houses are good sub- 


‘stantial erections of wood and stone, built by 


workmen from the plains and after the fashion 
common to the western coast, but in many 
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cases, they prefer temporary huts of mud, bam- 
boo and grass thatch... and every son has his 
own room in the family house into which no one 
intrudes excepting himself and the wife”. The 
houses are generally built by the sides of a 
stream, which is the main source of water for all 
purposes. The main materials of construction 
are branches of trees, bamboos, reeds and 
jungle grass. The floor is raised above the 
ground level and the walls are of bamboo wattle. 
Generally, each house has three rooms, the front 
one to receive visitors, the middie one as the 
sleeping room for the family and the rear room 
as a kitchen. There are two doors, one in front 
and the other at the back, but no windows. 


The Mala Arayar families living in the inte- 
rior settlements used to build tree houses ontop 
of tall trees, in the niches provided by the giant 
branches; these used to be called 2namadam: as 
the name signifies, the idea was to be so far 
above the ground as to be out of the reach of the 
herds of wild elephants which used to abound in 
these forests, once upon a time. Even now, they 
mount guard over their crops and ward of animal 
raiding by the deer and antelopes, by shouting 
and making noises on drums and pots and pans. 


Their household utensils and tools include 
implements like the bill hook, sickle, axe, etc. 
Bamboo mats are used for sitting and sleeping. 
Bamboo inter-nodes served many purposes as 
measuring and storage vessels. Nowadays, they 
use the same type of domestic items, furniture, 
implements, etc., as their non-tribal neighbours. 
Both men and women used to wear ear rings, but 
the present trend is for the men to discard them. 
In the past, the women used to wear heavy gold 
taka in the dilated earlobes; this may be seen 
only in the case of very old women now. At 
present, the younger people are indistinguish- 
able from their non-tribal neighbours in the mat- 
ter of dress and ornaments. 


Food. The staple diet is rice, though itis reported 
that in the past, they avoided it and subsisted 
only on roots and tubers and herbs. They are 
non-vegetarians, and are fond of alcoholic 
drinks. They relished (still do when they can get 
away with it!) the meat of the black monkey, 
earning the opprobrium of the low country folk 
as kurangu tini (monkey eaters). 


A century ago, Mateer (/b/d.) wrote: 


“The Arayans are some of them rich, being large cultivators of 
hill slopes which they clear of jungle in the dry season, sowing 
during the rains. Little terraces are cut outon the steep ascents 
to prevent elephants from getting at them, and some protec- 
tion is obtained by high and strong fences piled up of wood 
from the trees that have been felled. Every man, however, has 
-to watch with loaded guns during seed time and harvest, ... 
The headman of the village is considered very wealthy, his 
annual crops yielding him ten or twelve thousand parahs of 
paddy, besides other grains, pulses, and roots. They will not 
often work for hire and are very averse to carry loads". 


Till recently, they used to practice shifting | 


Cultivation. The agricultural operations generally 
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commence after the monsoons, in Dhanu- 
Makaram (December-January). Inthe past, great 
care and considerable ritua! were observed in 
selection of sites for cultivation: 
"Before the selection of a site for cultivation, they take five 
strips of bark of equal length and knot all the ends together, 
holding them in the left hand by the middle. If all, when tied, 
form a perfect circle, it is considered a lucky omen and the 
land is selected. The land is equally divided among the mem- 
bers of the community by the headman for cultivation, From 
the month of Vrischigam to Makaram, the Mala Arayans 
abstain from sexual intercourse and the women in menses 
should not go near the cultivated tands. In times of pollution 
also, ey do not enter the cultivated area. They cultivate a 
block of land for three years and then shift to another... Both 
men and women work in the fields .. and remove weeds after 
the monsoon sets in. Harvesting is done by the women in 
Chingom..." (Iyer LAK1937:1,196-198). 


They used to be expert hunters of wild 
beasts with bows and arrows, and with the 
Spear, In the past. They used to collect minor 
forest produce as part of their life support 
Strategies, and for trade. 


Now, these systems are only legendary 
memories, recorded in lyer’s study of them of 
more than half a century ago. They have taken 
to settled agriculture, and the forest has been 
destroyed. Several have converted sizable por- 
tions of their holdings to rubber plantations and 
perennial commercial crop like pepper. Tapioca 
has replaced paddy as the major source of self- 
grown carbohydrates. Fruits are now the produce 
of horticulture, the wild varieties not being col- 
lected. Plantains and coconuts are cultivated in 
every homestead. Animal husbandry is as com- 
mon as in the neighbouring non-tribal house- 
holds. Some Mala Arayan farmers are as good 
as those of any other community. 


According to the 1981 Census, 29.62% 
were "workers" of whom 56.86% were cultiva- 
tors, 21.53% agricultural labour, 7.32% engaged 
in livestock, etc., 14.29% in “other occupations". 


Social Organization. There are no sub-tribes, but 
they are divided into six exogamous illom-s 
(clans), called Vala Illom, Enna Illom, Mundillom, 
Puthani Illam, Korangani lllom and Panthirayira 
illom. A humorous story of their origin is that the 
man who first presented the Ambalapuzha chief- 
tain with a vala (bangle) became the founder of 
the llom of that name, while those who 
presented enna (oil), mundu (cloth), pu (flowers) 
became the founders of the respectively named 
clans. The story does not cover the last two 
clans, viz., Korangani and Panthirayiram. The 
vala and the enna clans are supposed to be 
superior to the mundu and the puthari, which 
come next; Korangani and Panthirayiram are 
considered to be the lowest in status. 


In some areas, the subdivision is into five 
clans, viz., Puthani, Mala, Vala, Nellipalli and 
Modalikad. The Vala and Mala clans are con- 
sidered to be Annan-Thambi (brother) clans, 
while the others are machambi (brother-in-law) 
clans. Marriage inter se of members of the 
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"brother" clans is prohibited. Clan membership 
is traced matrilaterally, a person belonging to 
the clanin which his mother, and her mother and 
so on, belonged. The basic unit is the family; 
they prefer the nuclear form consisting of hus- 
band, wife and their unmarried children. Though 
clan affiliation is reckoned through the female 
line, the father is the head and supreme lord of 
the family. The mother’s brother has an impor- 
tant role in the life of his nephews/nieces; his 
consent ts obligatory before their marriages can 
be finalized. 


The Marumakkathayam (matrilineal) rule of 
succession has been now virtually replaced by 
the patrilineal. If a man dies childless, his proper- 
ty used to goto his brothers or to his sisters; and 
in their absence, to his nephews; nowadays, his 
children inherit it. A widow would not inherit any 
of her deceased husband's property. A childless 
man is free to adopt a child with the permission 
of his near relatives and the headman; the 
adopted child performs the funeral rights and 
ultimately succeeds to the properties of the 
adoptive parent. |f the adoptive father begets a 
son after the adoption, both natural and adopted 
children have equal rights of inheritance. 


The kinship system is of the typical 
"Dravidian" classificatory type. Arranged mar- 
riages are the popular form, and bilateral cross 
cousin marriages are preferred. Polygyny and 
polyandry existed in the past, but now the norm 
is monogamy. Both levirate and sororate are 
allowed; a widow is usually remarried by her 
deceased husband's brother (younger or elder), 
even though he may be married already; thus he 
becomes the custodian of his deceased 
brother's property. Divorce is allowed when a 
man is not satisfied with his wife, or when she 
proves incapable of bearing a child. Remarriage 
of widows and divorcees is permitted, but with 
abridged ceremonies. 


In the feudal past, the traditional tribal 
council was the repository of the powers of con- 
trol and order in the community. In each settle- 
ment, the council would be headed by the 
Ponamban, a "deserving member" (LAK lyer 
1937:1,184) selected by the Poonjat chief, on 
whom the title and the powers were conferred, 
and a Panikkar, who held that office hereditarily; 
both were equal in status. The Ponamban had 
the powers of punishing wrong doers with fines 
who could discharge this by apologising and 
‘presenting the elders (enangans) with betel 
leaves and a feast. This organization had lapsed 
into oblivion more than a generation back; 
nowadays, various associations of themselves, 
some registered as "welfare societies", exercise 
Some sort of contro! and enforce the new norms 
of current society. 


Life Cycle Rituals. They observed no rituals and 
performed no ceremonies during pregnancy. For 
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delivery, a separate shed used to be erected 
about 60 feet away from the main hut; in some 
settlements, the confinement huts were also on 
the branches of big trees to escape from the 
elephants. Pollution lasted for 30 days, during 
which the mother stayed in the seclusion hut. 
The father of the child also used to observe 
pollution for one week, during which he avoided 
rice and lived on roots and tubers and water 
only. Mateer reported that "a child, when a 
month old, is seated in the father’s lap and fed 
with a little sweetened rice; the omission of this 
ceremony implies it to be illegitimate". The 
children used to be named after the maternal 
grand parents according to sex. All these are 
obsolete nowadays; they preferto gotoadoctor 
during early pregnancy itself, abide by the medi- 
cal prescriptions, and the delivery is ina hospital 
or nursing home. Naming ceremony is on the 
28th day, as among most Hindu communities 
including non-tribal, in the locality. The names 
chosen forthe children are as "modern" as in any 
community. 


The Obsolete rite Talikettu kalyanam. There used 
to be, as for other communities including the 
Nairs, a pre-puberty ritual Known as the ta/ikettu 
kalyanam for 


"a girl or group of girls, when they are at the age of three, five, 
seven, nine and eleven. The enangan may be any married man 
or nephew of the giis parents. A Kaniyan bestroloced is 
consulted as to the agreement of horoscopes and an auspi- 
cious day and hour for the ceremony. On the appointed day, 
the enangan goes to the girl's hut when the Kaniyan is also 
present. The enangan holds the tali between his hands, waves 
it towards north, south, east and west, takes it near the neck 
of the girl and solicits the permission of the Kaniyan... On his 
nod of approval the tali is tied... The assembled guests are 
then treated to a feast both in the morning and the evening. 
Kettuvalama pollution is observed for three days. On the 
fourth day, the enangan and the girls take a bath (Malankuli) 
in the morning. This is followed by a feast after which all 
depart. The tali-iying ceremony is intended to avoid reproach 
from fliends and relations" (lyer op.cit:172). 


= There is no living memory of this ritual 
having been conducted during the past 50 years 
and more. 


Puberty, A separate hut used to be erected to 
segregate girls on attainment of puberty and for 
women in their periods. At menarche, the girl 
would be shifted to hut, and the next day, taken 
to a nearby stream by her aunt and cousin sisters 
for a bath. She would then be taken to the main 
hut and a feast served. The pollution lasted for 
seven days; on the fifth, two or three members 
of the Velan caste would be invited to recite the 
theranda pattu (song) for three days. On the 
seventh day, the girl is made to sit on a plank; 
an oil lamp is lit in front of her; paddy, rice, 
coconuts, plantains, etc., are placed on two 
plantain leaves in front of her. These items are 
then distributed among all present. The girl is 
presented with new cloth. On the eighth day 
also, she is taken by her aunt and cousin sisters 
for the purificatory bath; after the third dip, the 
custom in the past was that she should look at 
the enangan who had tied the tali around her at 
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the talikettu kalyanam; he would later be seated 
by her side at the feast. There were local varia- 
tions, eg., she would not be allowed to see any 
males during the pollution, etc. These observan- 
ces are no longer in vogue; at most, a feast may 
be served to close relatives. 


Marriage. The initiative for marriage continues to 
be with the boy's parents; it is only after the girl 
has attained puberty. If every one concerned 
(including the boy and the girl, and their horo- 
scopes) agree, the ceremony is fixed, usually to 
be performed at evening or at night. lyer (/bid.) 
reported that the girls aunts and her cousin 
sisters escort her to the marriage booth. The 
couple would be seated side by side; three 
plates, one containing betel leaves, the second 
the bride’s and the third, the groom's dresses, 
placed in front of them, along with some rice. 
The elderly men would ask aloud where there is 
any objection from anyone to the marriage; ob- 
jections if any would be heard and decided on. 
The bride then had to tear a betel leaf that she 
picks up from the plate in front of her; one half 
she puts in her own mouth, and the other, she 
handed over to the groom: after both chew it, 
they spat on the same leaf; if the colour of both 
was the same, it was considered auspicious. In 
some places, the couple would exchange a glass 
of milk (pal kudi). Mateer had reported that, the 
newly wed couple would eat off from the same 
leaf plate. All these customs have undergone 
changes; the ceremonies now are similar to 
those of other communities in the neighbour- 
hood, often in a temple, and marked by an ex- 
change of garlands and the tying of the tali round 
the girl's neck. Those who have embraced Chris- 
tianity have their marriages celebrated in chur- 
ches. 


Death. A century ago, Mateer recorded: 


"There are many ancient tumuli in these hills, evidently graves 
of chiefs, showing just the same fragments of pottery, brass 
figures. iron weapons, as are found in other similar places. 
These tumuli are often surrounded with long splintered pieces 
of granite, from eight to fifteen feet in length, set up in and with 
sacrificial alters and other remains, evidently centuries old 
Numerous vaults too, called pandi kri. are seen in all their hills” 
(op. cit..74-75) 


lyer (ibid.) reported that they buried the 
dead bodies, after applying oil, and dressing 
them with new clothes, smearing sandalwood on 
all exposed parts. The eldest son and the 
nephew were the chief mourners. Paddy, rice 
and tulsi leaves would be placed at the four 
corners of the shroud, and a small gold coin 
inserted into one of its nostrils. The grave would 
be dug about 60 feet to the south of the hut by 
the enangans. Before depositing the body In the 
grave, the mourners and the enangan would cir- 
Cumambulate and offer betel leaves and nuts to 
the departed spirit. The chief mourner tears off 
a small piece of cloth from the shroud and ties it 
round his ear. All the mourners throw earth avert- 
ing their faces. After the grave is filled, it is 
marked by placing two big stones at the ends. 
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Rice and paddy are strewn over it. They then go 
home after a bath; the chief mourner fasts that 
day. The next day, a light breakfast is given to 
all the mourners. Pollution lasts for 16 days; the 
enangan then pours oi! on the head of the chief 
mourner and all take bath, thus marking the end 
of pollution. The priest of the community places 
raw rice, gingelly seeds, etc., on a leaf, takes it 
to the foot of a jack tree and prays. On their 
return, a feast is served. 


if death had been due to unnatural causes 
like the attack of wild animals, the body is buried 
without ritual or ceremony. However, the spirits 
of the dead are propitiated. They are also propi- 
tiated on festive occasions like Vishu, Onam, etc. 


Religion. lyer (op. cit.) had described their religion 
as animism and ancestor worship. Nowadays, 
ancestor worship is done in the case of those 
who had died unnatural deaths; a metallic effigy 
is made and worshipped annually, when it is 
washed, anointed with sandal paste and offered 
raw rice, toddy, milk, coconut and the sacrifice 
of a fowl. They also used to worship the peaks 
and hills like Thalaparamala, Azhumala, Puthiya- 
mala, Savamparamala and Pothanmala; these 
may be represented by five stones installed ina 
shed and worshipped during Onam, Vishu, etc., 
with raw rice, sandal paste, tulsi leaves, coco- 
nuts and the sacrifice of a fowl. In some places, 
they worship serpent images. 


One of the most important deities is Ayyap- 
pa of Sabarimala; they make the annual pilgri- 
mage to this famous shrine, observing the 
prescribed vows of celibacy and abstention from 
non-vegetarian food for 41 days. They also wor- 
ship this deity’s associates, Karuppuswami, 
Kochukatutha, Ganapathi, etc. They make offer- 
ings to the hill gods after the harvest. Women do 
hot participate in these ceremonies. They also 
worship the iron implements in Makaram month. 


The traditional deities are being totally ab- 
sorbed into the “Great Tradition" of the local 
Hindu communities. Their old jungle deities have 
been replaced by the popular Hindu forms. The 
Ayyappa cult has been integrated into the Hindu 
reportoire. The Mala Arayar belief systems are 
no longer unique. 


Christianity. lyer (1968) had reported that even 
about half a century back, a few thousand Mala 
Arayar had been converted to Christianity. They 
had lost faith in and fear of their old gods, in their 
allegiance to the "Jealous God" of the Bible. The 
converted Christians, lyer reported, were better 
off economically. This trend strengthened over 
the decades, and now more than half of them are 
Christians. There have been many inter-mar- 
riages between them and other Christians of the 
locality. They have gradually become indis- 
tinguishable from the local population. Mathur 
PRG remarked (1995:personal discussion) that 
many Arayan (a non-scheduled community of 
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fishermen of the coastal areas of Kerala) got 
converted as Christian, and got their pre-conver- 
sion community entered as "Mala Arayan" in the 
church records; this enabled them and their 
descendants to get certificates as "Mala Arayan 
converts", thus infiltrating into the Scheduled 
Tribes and enjoying the educational concessions 
and preferential employment opportunities. 


According to the 1981 Census, 53.34% 
were returned as "Hindus" and 46.66% as Chris- 
tians. The percentage of Christians had in- 
creased from 2.93% in 1961 to 32.76% in 1971 to 
the present proportion. There was a correspond- 
ing decrease in the proportion of "Hindus" from 
97.07% in 1961 to the present figure. 


Economic Development. Christianity has cer- 
tainly helped them to have a wider world view. 
The Mala Arayar are now (1995) totally literate, 
and several have had college education, includ- 
ing professional. They have developed their land 
holdings into rubber plantations, and taken to 
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cultivation of cash crops. They have availed 
themselves of the governmental assistance 
under various plan schemes, and are benefici- 
aries of the special Integrated Tribal Develop- 
ment programmes also. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iyer LAK 1937: Travancore Tribes & 
Castes Vol I, Govt. Press, Trivandrum; Luiz AAD 1962: 
The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh 
Delhi; Matecr S (Original 1883): Native Life in Travan- 
core, (Reprint 1991) Asian Educational Serviccs 
N.Delhi; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of India, Vol. 
Il, OUP. 
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In Kerala, the Mala Kurava are found in 
Nedumangad taluk (Trivandrum district), 
Pathanamthitta district, and parts of Kottayam 
district. They were "formerly divided into four 
branches called Kunta Kuravan, Pum Kuravan, 
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Kakka Kuravan and Pandi Kuravan. Almost all 
the Kuravans of the country belong to the first of 
these sections. The Pum Kuravans are said to 
have become a different caste called Velan. 
Similarly the Kakka Kurvans have crystallised 
into a distinct caste called Kakkalan. Pandi 
Kuravans speak Tamil... The Kunta Kuravans at- 
tribute the origin of their name to the appearance 
of their first ancestor from a sacrificial alter... 
They are known in some places, such as 
Neduvangad, by the name of Muli Kuravans... " 
(Iyer 1937:1,51}. 


Only the Malankuravan (Mala Korava, 
Malai Kurva, etc., are alternative spellings used) 
are treated as Scheduled Tribe, and dealt with 
here. A section among them is known as the 
Malayadiars, and prefer to stay in the lower 
elevations or foot-hills. 


They are generally located in the eastern 
hilis and forests bordering Tamil Nadu in the 
northern parts of the Trivandrum and the eastern 
parts of the Pathanapuram districts. The area is 
well drained by the upper reaches of the Kallada, 
and receives well distributed rainfall during both 
the monsoons. The natural forest is mostly 
evergreen or moist deciduous. Profuse growth 
of reeds (Ochlandra spp.,) occurs along the 
stream banks. Except for the reserve forests, 
where natural forests have, in several places 
been replaced by teak or eucalypt plantations, 
the natural floristic composition has been totally 
altered by encroachers, The native wild life has 
been virtually eliminated except for wild pigs and 
porcupines. 


Their settlements were usually on the brow 
of the hills. Nowadays, most of the land com- 
prised in their original settlements have been 
encroached on by "settlers". The Malankuravan 
families huddie together in a series of huts away 
from the choice sites of the non-nucleated vil- 
lages which have sprung up. The "settlers" have 
converted the area into the homestead gardens 
typical of Kerala; the Malankurava have been 
reduced to wage labour. They are mostly 
engaged on casual basis; some find employment 
inthe rubber and other estates which have come 
up in the area. Some, living near the forests, 
continue their traditional occupation of collec- 
tion of forest produce, both for survival (roots, 
tubers, fruits), and for making a marketable 
surplus (wild pepper, honey, etc). Others have 
joined the vast but variable army of workers 
engaged in the extraction of reeds for industrial 
purposes by monopoly companies like Gwalior 
Rayons and Hindustan Newsprint. 


They are among the poorest in the locality. 
Their huts are generally made with mud walls 
and thatched roofs. Most families own a 
modicum of utensils, nowadays of aluminum and 
plastics, a cot or two, and a bench or stool. 
There is nothing to differentiate them in so far 
as dress is concerned from the other very poor 
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people of the locality. They keep their huts as 
clean as they can, with daily sweeping and oc- 
casional cowdung applications. Each homes- 
tead supports papaya trees, some plantains, 
yams, and other miscellaneous horticultural 
crops. They are now virtually omnivorous with 
rice as the staple. The wild life population in the 
area has been decimated; what remains in the 
forests is strictly protected; they are too poor to 
buy meat and fish from the market. They there- 
fore suffer from protein deficiency to a greater 
extent than the general population. Toddy and 
arrack, pushed with all the force of a ruthless 
mafia and a government greedy for abkary 
revenue, have had them, male and female, ad- 
dicted. 


lyer reported that they were divided into 
eight exogamous clans; only seven or six in the 
Madathura area. These divisions are not widely 
remembered now. Cian exogamy is still prac- 
ticed if clan identity is known. A woman retains 
her affiliation to her natal clan even after mar- 
riage, and her children belong to her clan. 
Matrilateral cross cousin marriage is preferred, 
though lyer had reported (p 86) that "double" 
(sfc.; bilateral?) cross cousin marriage prevailed 
among the Malayadiars. Each settlement used to 
have a village council presided over by a head- 
man called the Urali. Nowadays, the Urali retains 
some socio-religious functions, but the council 
is defunct. When an Urali dies, his son succeeds 
to the post. 


Though lyer (p 86) reported that polygamy 
prevailed and a man might marry the sister of his 
wife or any other woman, the present norm is 
monogamy. A man may marry the widow of his 
deceased elder brother, though an elder brother 
is not expected to do the same to the widow of 
his younger brother. The children of a deceased 
brother are looked after by the surviving brother, 
or the mother’s uncle. Junior sororate, usually 
after the elder sister's demise, is practiced espe- 
cially if the children are very young. The penal- 
ties described by lyer (fbid.) for adultery are 
nowadays not even remembered; adultery is 
usually an ill-kept open secret which most people 
would prefer to ignore; if beyond tolerance, 
desertion or legal divorce are the relief. 


Kinship is typically classificatory in the 
"Dravidian" pattern. The same terms are used for 
mother’s brother and father-in-law, and for 
father's sister and mother-in-law, ammavan being 
the term for mother’s brother, wife’s father, and 
husband's father, their wives being known as 
ammavi. Machambi is the name given to fathers 
sister's son and wife’s brother. There is an 
avoidance relationship between a man and his 
aunt, between him and his sisters after they at- 
tain puberty and between him and his elder or 
younger brother’s wife, (cf. lyer ibid.) even though 
he may eventually marry his elder brother's wife, 
if his elder brother should die. 


MALA KURAVA - KERALA 
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Life Cycle Rituals. The pulikudi at the seventh 
month of pregnancy is observed as among many 
communities, tribal and otherwise, in Kerala. 
Among the Malayadiars, the tamarind juice is 
Strained into the hollow of the right hand of the 
husband, and an iron ring placed in it. The juice 
is then poured into the mouth of the wife by the 
husband (lyer op.cit.:88). She used to be con- 
tined for delivery in a separate room of the living 
hut, but nowadays, most prefer the nearby 
government hospital. The hut continues to be 
"purified" by cowdung and water. Pollution is 
observed for seven days among most and 16 
days among the Malayadiars. A bath for the 
woman ends the pollution, and a feast is served. 
The naming of the child is on the 27th day; inthe 
past the paternal grandfather's name was chosen 
for boys and the maternal grandmother’s, for the 
girls, but nowadays the preference is for 
"modern" names. 


When a girl attains puberty, she may be 
confined to a shed for seven days, during which 
gir! companions keep her company. The bath 
ending the pollution may be delayed for a couple 
of days in order to coincide with a Monday ora 
Thursday, which are considered auspicious for 
the same. After the girl returns free from pollu- 
tion, she comes home accompanied by the 
women, to a feast. The observances are not 
strictly observed nowadays, as the fear of the 
displeasure of sylvan deities (mentioned by lyer 
ibid., p 88) has been replaced by the economic 
pressures of current living. 


Marriage rituals have also undergone con- 
siderable changes. Negotiated marriages or "love" 
marriages are the frequent modes. Bride price 
has virtually become a thing of the past; dowry 
may or may not be demanded. The marriages are 
conducted at public places or temples. A pandal 
and a party, with loudspeakers blaring out 
cinema songs, announces to the world at large 
that the marriage is being celebrated. Exchange 
of garlands, and of rings is the usual symbol of 
marriage nowadays. Residence after marriage is 
determined entirely by convenience: neolocal 
residence is preferred. Older relatives may live 
with young couple if they have no other means. 


lyer (ibid.) had described that the chief 
mourner used to be the nephew, but nowadays, 
itis the son. Cremation is nowadays preferred to 
burial. The rites are in the process of getting 
stabilised, but generally, they are patterned on 
those of the neighbouring Ezhava practices. The 
funerary practices are as of old. The Urali still 
gets inspired and leaves a symbol of the spirit of 
the departed. 


Religion. The old deities are still remembered 
only by the older people. The march of Pan-Hin- 
duism has been unresistable. Their traditional 
deities are all listed and classified among the 
local category, while the Ayyappa of Sabarimala, 
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and the great gods of Hinduism are accorded 
higher precedence. After the famous "Temple 
Entry Proclamation", they have access to these 
Hindu resorts, where they are as welcome to 
spend their hard earned money as any other 
Hindu. 


lyer (p 92) described their distinctive 
"Korakali" thus: 

"The team consists of two drummers, ten to twelve male 
Kuravas, and four women, The drummers begin beating on 
the drums, and the men dance around them, assuming dif- 
ferent postures. When the dance is in full swing, Kunnala 
Muthukki (the female deity in whose honour the dance is 
performed) appears in the entranced Urali, who rocks his head 
from side to side. The women then take part in the dance 
forming an inner circle to the men and Ekin elr heads for 
an hour with flowing hair. The men continue the Kali or play". 


This dance is still practiced, and is a popular 
item in the various "cultural shows" sponsored 
by Government agencies for the entertainment 
of "Tourists" at the semi-official Onam and other 
"Festivals". 


They still believe in exorcism and black 
magic to cure some categories of disease, dis- 
covery of stolen articles, etc. Some practitioners 
are patronized by people of other communities 
also. Some of those dwelling in the forests still 
continue to render homage to the native "animis- 
tic" deities like Thalaparamala, Udumparamala 
and Thevalaparamala, and the spirits of their 
ancestors. 


The Development Experience. A few houses 
have been constructed for them by the Govern- 
ment, but in some cases, both the house and the 
plot in which it stands have been alienated to 
non-tribals. Government have not accorded 
them any protection against such alienation, nor 
restored alienated lands to them, despite the 
provisions of the Kerala Scheduled Tribes 
(Prevention of Alienation and Restoration of 
Alienated Lands) Act, which became law in 1975. 
They continue to be indebted to all categories of 
exploiters, chief among them being the local 
traders. A few have managed to obtain an educa- 
tion up to the SSLC standard and have joined the 
great "Mainstream of National Life" in India, viz., 
that of job-seekers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iyer LAK 1937: The Travancore 
Tribes & Castes, Vol.l, Govt Press Trivandrum; Luiz 
AAD 1962: The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adinmjati 
Sevak Sangh, Delhi; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of 
India, Vol HI, OUP. 
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The Malakurava are known also as Mala 
Kkuravan, Kalankuravan, Mala Koravan, 
Malayadiar, etc. They consist of two sections, 
one living in the jungles and the other, in the 
plains. "The former is distinguished from the lat- 
ter by the addition of the prefix ‘mala’ to the tribal 
name, but the Malankuravan, when he settles 
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down in the plains, becomes the ordinary 
Kuravan" (lyer 1937:81). "Their name ... is the 
altered form of Kurru or Kova or Kuva, the name 
of a hill tribe traced back to the tenth century ... 
or from Kuru (Kovu or Yeru) which means to 
divine or prognosticate. The name has the root 
Ko (Ku) meaning hill, and when the suffix Kar or 
Var with the meaning ‘to go’ is added, the name 
connotes ‘hill walker’. It is also possible that the 
name originated from the Malayalam word 
‘Kuravull-avar’, meaning that they are a people 
with social disqualifications, which they happen 
to have" (Luiz 1962:131). 


They believe that they are the progeny of 
the Kauravas, who, defeated by the Pandavas, 
driven out of Hastinapuram, took refuge in the 
hills of Madhya and Dakshina Bharat and moved 
to the Western Ghats (Luiz 1962:132). In Tamil 
Nadu, Mala Kurava are found in Madras, Chin- 
gleput, North Arcot, Villupuram, South Arcot, 
Dharmapuri, Salem, Coimbatore, Madurai, Din- 
digul, Ramanathapuram and Kanyakumari dis- 
tricts. According to the 1981 Census, the 
population in Tamil Nadu was 7080 (3615 males: 
3483 females), and are in the Scheduled Tribe 
list of the State. There were 260 reported from 
Kerala. 


They are dark, with long arms, dark eyes, 
curly or wavy hair and well built bodies. lyer 
1937:82) recorded some measurements indicat- 
ing closeness to Kurumba and Veda: 











Tribe No. Average Average 
measured Stature Nasal index 

Kurumba 22 157.9 86.1 

Veta 63 153.3 92.4 

Malankurava 101 i d 55.2 88.5 





Iyer added the following averages for 
Malankurava: circumference of chest, 73.8, and 
its relation to stature (100), 47.5; span of arms 
was 160.9 and its relation to stature (100), 103.6; 
cephalic index of 74.0. The nose is short and flat, 
slightly depressed at the root. The average facial 
index is 81.2. 


They speak a dialect of Malayalam 
("Kuravan Malayalam"), and are bilingual in 
Tamil, their speech containing many Tamil words 
and phrases. Community identification markers 
are, for the male, turban, and for the female, 
ornaments and tattooing. The men wear shirt or 
buniyan and dhoti, and tie a turban. The women 
wear a piece of cloth round the waist (torthtu 
mundu = towel), descending to the knee, and a 
white cloth to cover the breasts. Younger women 
prefer coloured sarees and blouses. They wear 
large toda (ear rings) in dilated ear lobes and 
coloured bead necklaces. Tattooing is neces- 
sary, on the shoulders and the back of the 
hands. They wear jewelry made of white metal or 
brass; married women wear more ornaments 
than the single. They are non-vegetarians and 
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take beef, pig, frog, sheep, chicken, etc., but 
abstain from the meat of buffaloes and carcas- 
ses. The staple is rice, including achavelli, the 
water in which it is cooked. Both sexes are ad- 
dicted to alcoholic drinks, and fond of smoking 
bidi, chewing tobacco and betel. 


Traditionally, they were nomadic, engag- 
ing in casual wage labour, and mainly subsisting 
by hunting and gathering produce. Nowadays, 
some still hunt with guns, bows and arrows and 
traps. In Kanyakumari district, most are 
labourers in rubber estates; in Madurai, Dindigal 
and Coimbatore districts, a few are still bonded 
labour under non-tribal masters. A few are 
employed in Government and private sector 
jobs. The women work with the men and supple- 
ment the family income by collecting and selling 
firewood. A few women in Madras and Chingle- 
put districts know the art of fortune- telling and 
earn income practicing it, wandering in the 
streets and public places. In Tamil Nadu accord- 
ing to the 1981 Census, 41.79% were "workers" 
of whom 23.09% were in "household industries" 
like basketry, etc., 11.90% in "other industry", 
19.17% agricultural labour, 14.77% were cul- 
tivators, 7.74% worked on plantations, and the 
remaining 23.33% were in “other occupations". 


Every settlement has an urali or mitukani 
(headman) and a tribal council of elders. Dis- 
putes, validity of divorces, and breach of social 
rules are adjudicated. The office of the headman 
is hereditary. Most communities do not recog- 
nize social divisions, but a few in Madurai and 
Dindigal districts claim that they have a superior 
division, called Pandi Kuruvan. In Kerala, ac- 
cording to Luiz (1962:132), and LAK Iyer (1937), 
they are divided into Kun or Kunta Kurvan, Pum 
Kuravan, Kakka Kuravan and Pandi Kuravan, 
Luiz asserting that the last named may be 
presumed to have come from Pandy (a part of 
the Madurai district). They claim to have eight 
exogamous clans, but do not know the names 
and details. According to lyer, they were known 
as Menati, Kara, Kurunthadi, Pallikal, Thechira, 
Vayana, Venni and Onthi i/fom-s. When | men- 
tioned these names to my informants, they ad- 
mitted ignorance about them. 


They are endogamous, and prefer matri- 
lateral cross cousin marriage. Parallel cross 
cousins are reckoned as siblings and not inter- 
marriable. Marriages are only after puberty, the 
age at marriage being 14-18 for girls, and 18-25 
for boys. Marriage by purchase is still the 
popular form, presents given to the bride and her . 
mother being treated as part of the bride price. 
Nowadays, they have started giving dowry in 
cash along with turban, watch and golden ring 
to the groom; dowries range from Rs. 1000 to 
2500. Mates may be also acquired by trial, 
mutual consent or negotiation. 


They had the institution of tali kettu 
kalyanam (pre-puberty mock marriage): "Two or 
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three girls of five to ten years of age were mar- 
ried the same day. The ceremony was performed 
on a Sunday before sunrise. Sometimes an 
auspicious day was fixed in consultation with the 
Kaniyan (astrologer). The tali was made of gold 
and was given by their landlord. The tali-tier was 
the sister’s son, who was given one rasi or ten 
chuckrams (low value coins) for his services. He 
was eligible to marry anyone of the girls" (lyer 
1937:84). Nowadays, this custom has been given 
up. Polyandry was not noticed, but polygyny is 
considered as a sign of wealth. A man, even if 
already married, may marry the widow of his 
elder brother; an elder brother does not marry 
his younger brothers widow. Nowadays, 
monogamy ts the norm. Residence is patrilocal 
after marriage. Divorce bedam téridedi is per- 
mitted with the consent of the headman. Remar- 
riage of divorcees and widows is permitted. The 
most common form of family is nuclear; there are 
a few vertically extended families. A man avoids 
his elder sister, and his younger sister after she 
attains puberty; an elder brother, his younger 
brother's wife. Previously matrilineal, inheri- 
tance is now by male equigeniture; eldest son 
succeeds to status. The women have low status, 
though they contribute to family income; they 
have no control over the expenditure. 


Life Cycle Rituals. During the 7th month of the 
first pregnancy, a woman is taken to her mother’s 
house; pulikudi is performed on an auspicious 
day when the husband pours tamarind juice in 
which an iron ring has been deposited into her 
mouth. When the pains commence, she is shifted 
to a segregation hut; older women attend on her. 
Pollution lasts for 7 days and ends with a cere- 
monial bath. On the 28th day, the maternal uncle 
ties the waist thread (aragnanam) and the child 
is named, the father or an elder of his family 
announcing it; the paternal grandfather’s name 
for boys and the maternal grandmother's for 
girls is generally chosen, though modern names 
like Ajitha, Saju, Anu, Vijju, Karthic, etc., are now 
becoming popular. 


At menarche (prayam avadu), the girl is 
kept in a segregation hut for the pollution period 
of 7 days, girl companions in attendance. She is 
given a rich diet of rice flour, jaggery, eggs, fish, 
etc. Mondays and Thursdays are auspicious for 
the purificatory bath; the seclusion period may 
be extended to coincide with these days. She 
comes home with her companions to a vege- 
tarian feast. The initiative for negotiated mar- 
rlages is taken by the boy’s maternal uncle; an 
auspicious day is fixed for a formal betrothal. 
The parties assemble in the bride’s house; the 
groom's party gives betel and nut to the as- 
sembled; date and dowry are fixed. Marriage 
rituals are at_the bride’s residence during the 
early hours. The plathi, the ritual priest of the 
Kanikaran tribe officiates. Presentation of cloth 
to the bride is the most important rite: tying of 
the tali is not deemed to be essential. However, 
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a tali shaped like a dry fruit is used; the groom 
ties it round the neck of the bride. The couple are 
blessed, and presents given. A vegetarian feast 
the expenses for which are shared by both the 
parties, is given. The marriage is consummated 
at the bride’s residence. 


The entire settlement assembles at every 
death. The corpse is bathed and covered with a 
new cloth; wetted rice grains are put into its 
mouth (vaikkarisi). The nephew is the chief 
mourner. The disposal is by burial in a deep 
grave far away from the settlement. A stone each 
is planted at the head, foot and middle; a shed 
erected. On the 7th day, rituals under the super- 
vision of the headman used to be performed; "... 
an image of a man is made of earth near the 
burial site. The image is set up facing north in a 
reclining posture. An iron ring is placed on a 
betel leaf over the breast of the figure before day 
break. A new cloth 18 inches long is laid over the 
figure. The following prayer is then made by the 
Urali "Oh Celestial Being, who left this world in 
affliction, come away without any pang or 
pain"... the Urali gets inspired; places betel leaf 
and ring in the cloth; ties it over his head. He 
symbolically carries the spirit thus. On reaching 
home, he unties the bundle, and leaves the ring 
and the betel leaf near his couch" (lyer 1937). 
Nowadays, these elaborate rituafs have been 
replaced by a simple ceremony conducted by 
the relatives themselves. Pollution lasts for 16 
days, and ends with a non-vegetarian feast. 


They are animists and totemists, worship- 
ping the ancestral spirits and also forest deities 
Mantramurthy, Ayarvelli, Pottanatha, etc. A few 
profess Hinduism, especially the cult of 
Sabarimala Ayyappa; some are "Guruswami'-s, 
competent to lead others in the pilgrimage to 
Sabarimala. They observe Onam, Deepavali, 
Sivarathri and Pongal. They have the institution 
of mantravadi (magician). During festivals, espe- 
cially in Kanyakumari district, they perform 
korakali, a group dance which is very popular. 
They have a few wind instruments like periya 
kolu (a flute). The 1981 Census returned 99.92% 
as "Hindus"; the rest were Christians and "Sikhs". 


They have accepted development schemes 
and formal education, modern medicine, pro- 
tected drinking water supply, electricity, etc., 
and avail of fair price shop facilities. At present 
their major problem in Tamil Nadu is that the 
local Government officials are not identifying 
them as Scheduled Tribe and refuse to issue 
certificates accordingly. Literacy rate was 18.43% 
(26.13 for males and 10.69, females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iyer LAK 1937: The Travancore 
Tribes & Castes, Vol. I; Luiz AAD 1962: Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi; Par- 
thasarathy, Jakka 1988: Paper for "People of India" 
Project, An. Survey of India, Mysore. 
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MALA MUTHAN 


The Mala Muthan (Mala Mūttān) are found 
in the Nilambur, Mambad and Arecode villages 
of the Ernad taluk of the Malappuram district, 
Kerala. Thurston (1975:1V,393), followed by 
Mathur (1980:Unpublished) reported that they 
are also called Malakkars and Malapanikkar, and 
that they are one of the subdivisions of Malakkar, 
who comprise them and the Malapanikkar. 
Thurston (ibid.} recorded that the name, Mala 
Muthan (elders of the hills) was given to them by 


their landlords. The Mala Muthan consider them- 


selves as a very superior people, and prefer to 
live isolated. They are fearless and loyal, and 
claim to be the Mala Nambudiris. They practice 
untouchability with all communities below the 
rank of Nayars; even the Nambudiris and the 


Nayars are not allowed to enter their houses. If 


a member of any other community even touches 
a Mala Muthan house, it has to be burnt down; 
there used to be no other means of purification 
from such defilement. Nowadays, however, less 
drastic measures are sufficient; the punyaham 


(holy water) brought from a neighbouring Nam- 
budiri family, and a purificatory ceremony clear 


the house of the offending pollution (Mathur:/b/d.). 
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They are not included in the tist of 
Scheduled Tribes, but enjoy the educational 
concessions because they are among the "Other 
Eligible Communities". They were separately 
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enumerated for the first and the last time in the 
1941 Census, which reported 117 of them. 
Mathur (op. cit.) estimated their population at 
approximately 3000 in 1980. They speak a mix- 
ture of Malayalam and Tamil which is not intel- 
ligible to either a Malayali or to a Tamilian. They 
are very dark in complexion, sturdy, long armed 
and broad chested. [For the reported common 
origin with Mala Panikkar, see MALA PANIKKAR]. 


Habitat. They occupy the forested foothills of the 
southern escarpment of the Wayanad plateau, 
which rises to the peak of Vavul Mala at more 
that 2300 meters + MSL. The natural forest is 
mostly moist deciduous at the elevations at 
which the Mala Muthans live, and dominated by 
Teak and Terminalias. Along the transitional 
areas and water course, gregarious stands of the 
giant bamboo (B. arundanacea) grow. The na- 
tive fauna has been mostly shot out, but wild 
elephants, wild pigs, and the deers and monkeys 
still survive. The area teems with serpents of 
several varieties, including the King Cobra in the 
evergreen patches. 


Most of the forest areas were the property 
of the Nilambur Kovilagam (royal family) and 
were managed by it. The family allowed a large 
number of "settlers" to occupy vast areas under 
various leases and other instruments. This 
resulted in wide scale deforestation and conver- 
sion into rubber plantations, cocoa plantations, 
and homesteads with miscellaneous crops. The 
Mala Muthans have been driven into the interior 
regions onthe right bank of the Chaliyar, which 
is the main river here; Mala Muthan women are 
liable to be excommunicated if they cross it. 
Then, after Independence, a National Monopoly 
house was allowed to purchase a territory from 
the Nilambur family and plant it up with Eucalyp- 
tus; this changed the ecological balances, and 
caused the people to shift a little more. Sub- 
sequently, the area was taken over by the 
Government under the provisions of the Kerala 
Private Forests (Vesting and Assignment) Act, 
1971. 


Material Culture & Economy. Because of their 
great fear of being polluted by contact with 
others, they build their settlements of six to ten 
houses far away from other communities. The 
Mala Muthan calls his house "illam". They are 
constructed of bamboo and wild grass, with the 
floor level with the ground. The walls are formed 
of bamboo wattle, plastered with mud. The roof 
is low - brought down to a "foot or two" above 
the ground; an opening in the front serves as the 
entrance. It has only one room, a corner of which 
is used as the kitchen. Three stones are placed 
in such a way as to form the hearth. A ceiling 
chova is formed over the hearth, supported by 
four bamboo poles; this is used as a shelf for 
storage, especially of grains, as the smoke acts 
as a preservative against fungus and mould. 
Nowadays, they use aluminum vessels. 
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They do not allow even the Nambudiri 
Brahmins to touch their huts. When Mathur made 
an attempt to go near the huts, he was informed 
that their gods Mala Deivam and Kariathanmar 
would be offended, and misfortunes and in- 
curable diseases the consequences. Each settle- 
ment has a few huts about 200 meters away from 
the main dwellings, where the women are 
gegregated during child birth, puberty and 
menstruation. "They believe that if they live in 
tiled houses, they would earn the wrath of their 
god and spirits. Some... have built their houses 
with unbaked bricks, wild grass and wooden 
planks in Madakkassery Mala in recent years... 
(When Government provided them with some 
type design houses, one of them was) still unoc- 
cupied on the ground (that), by living in the tiled 
house, they would earn the wrath of their deities 
and spirits" (Mathur:op.cit.). 


The men wear a loin cloth (mundu) and a 
towel which they fling across the shoulders. In 
the past, wearing a shirt was sinful, but now, they 
indulge in it when going out of the settlement. 
They wear a cap consisting of an arecanut 
spathe, when at work outdoors. The women also 
wear an undercloth below the mundu and prefer 
to be top/ess; they believe that if they cover the 
breasts, their gods will be angry. When a few 
young women violated the proscription and put 
on blouses they were looked down upon by the 
elders; however, the tendency is more towards 
this "fashion", though the settlements in the Er- 
nada area are slower to change. Children up to 
the age of seven usually go naked. 


"There is only one traditional kind of hair 
dressing among the Mala Muthans. They let the 
hair grow long and keep it tied into a knot at the 
top of their head. The strands from this knot are 
separated from the rest of the scalp by a narrow 
circle of shaved area. The women tie their tufts 
of hair into a knot at the back of the head, or 
allow it to hang loose behind" (ibid.). The men 
wear brass or silver ear-rings; girls and boys, 
small brass rings. The ear lobes are bored in 
infancy. The pontali is a necklace - ideally of 
gold, which none of them afford, but usually 
consisting of silver and other coins. Only the tali 
(marriage symbol) is of gold. The women put on 
finger rings on most of their fingers. They wear 
plugs of dried palm leaves in their ear lobes, 
rings in the nostrils, and wristlets and bangles of 
brass or aluminum. The women have their bodies 
tattooed to enhance their beauty. 


They are non-vegetarians, but avoid the 
meat of buffaloes and beef. The staple diet is 
rice; if it is not available, they substitute it with 
maize and millets. They take two meals a day, in 
the morning and at night; the first consists of 
kanji (rice gruel) with some vegetables or fish, 
baked roots and tubers. They skip lunch. The 
dinner consists of boiled rice and vegetable/fish. 
Boiling is the usual method of cooking. They 
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take coffee or tea, but without milk - it is a taboo 
for them to rear cattle, and the mere touch of a 
plough or draught animal is polluting, with the 
possibility of being excommunicated for it. They 
are too poor to indulge in drinking alcohol 
regularly; but serve toddy and arrack at ritual 
ceremonies. Men smoke bidis; some women 
may chew tobacco. Drinking water may be col- 
lected only from flowing streams; with the 
denudation of the forests by the "settlers", many 
"perennial" streams are drying up and they face 
great hardship during the hot months. 


Fuchs (1929:279, cit. Mathur ibid.) stated 
that the Mala Muthans were foodgatherers and 
hunters in the past, but had become shifting 
cultivators. They also earned their livelihood as 
farm labour and watchmen, collecting jungle 
produce to supplement their meagre income. 
The Forest Policy has affected their traditional 
economic organization, making their expertise 
in hunting and jungle craft obsolete. Shifting 
cultivation has been discouraged. Their beliefs 
allowed them to domesticate no animals except 
dogs. They found it most difficult to adjust them- 
selves to the socio-economic changes coming in 
the wake of the “settler onslaught", and the eco- 
nomic "development" programmes which the 
settlers pressurised the Government to adopt in 
the area. 


Economic compulsions have made them 
adapt themselves gradually to the changes. The 
families in the more exposed western areas 
changed first, adjusting to the pressures and 
adopting the innovations brought in by the set- 
tlers, especially in the rearing of cattle. Near 
Nilambur, at Chokad, a few families, dispos- 
sessed of their lands, were settled in a Govern- 
ment sponsored Co-operative Joint Farming 
Society. They took long to adjust themselves to 
settled life and agriculture, but their skill and 
expertise in collecting minor forest produce 
gave them good wages, and the Society, mean- 
ingful profits. Along with the other families in this 
project, Mala Muthans also took to animal hus- 
bandry. The earlier taboos are slowly breaking 
down, but they still observe untouchability; a 
bath before re-entering the home suffices to get 
rid of all pollutions to which a man might have 
been subjected since he left home. 


Mathur (op. cit.) reported that in the Madak- 
kasseri Mala settlement, local in-migrant Chris- 
tians, taking advantage of the truthfulness and 
trustworthiness of the Mala Muthans, entrusted 
cows and goats to them when the animals went 
dry. The Mala Muthans would tend them in the 
extensive grass lands of their hilly areas; when 
they bred, the Mala Muthans would inform the 
owners who would recover them. The reward for 
the Mala Muthans was a calf or a goat, if there 
was a litter subsequently. The "domestication of 
animals is a major cultural change among the 
Mala Muthans of Madakkassery". 
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They were the repositories of a vast 
knowledge base in regard to the forest and sur- 
vival in it. TM Menon reported (personal dicus- 
sion) that he knew an old Mala Muthan who could 
cure snake bites; he was famous throughout the 
district and had saved many lives. He claimed 
that he could save people even if they had been 
bitten by a King Cobra. Victims of snake bite 
from the whole district would be brought to him, 
and his cures were reported to be very effective. 
He however refused to impart this knowledge to 
any one else; he told Menon that his own 
nephews would drink alcohol and were therefore 
unfit to be entrusted with the knowledge. When 
he was 83 or so years old, he was bitten by a 
cobra, and died because nobody knew how to 
treat him, and before he could be taken to a 
hospital for alternative treatment. 


Social Organization. They are matrilineal, but in 
the Chokad settlement, many are shifting over to 
the patrilineal inheritance and succession. Even 
though marriage by capture and by purchase 
were sanctioned, the norm is marriage by 
negotiation. Polygyny is permitted; polyandry, 
prohibited. Sororate dnd senior levirate were 
sanctioned. The marriage bonds are strong, and 
divorce, though permitted, rare. A divorced 
woman may remarry; widows are not allowed to 
remarry, but may be kept as concubines by a 
married Mala Muthan. Even talking to a man who 
is not a Mala Muthan may result in the excom- 
munication of a woman. 


A Mala Muthan Muppan 


They have a headman called Ayya, Muppan 
or Janmi Muthan. The office is hereditary and still 
passes from uncle to nephew. He is generally 
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obeyed and respected; he officiates as priest at 
all rituals and conducts the annual worship of the 
deities. In the past, the members of the com- 
munity contributed towards the maintenance of 
the headman and his family. He is consulted 
before attempting any innovation. He has the 
authority to excommunicate any woman of the 


‘community if she commits adultery or crosses 


the Chaliyar without his specific permission. Dis- 
putes are brought to him, and his settlement 
usually accepted. 


Kinship Terms. 
Ascending Generations: 


FF Appappan/muttappayi/valyappan/ 
melyappam/melyaccen 

MF Appuppan/ammappan 

FM Appamma/valyamma/accamma 

MM Accamma/ammamma/muttacciyamma 


FeB,MeZH muttiyappa/muttiyappan/belyappan/ 
muttiyappam/valyaccem/muttaccam 

FyB,MyZH e/appam/eleppam/elépan/pappan 

FyBW e/emma/kunhamma/bame 

MB,FZH,. 

HF, WF ammaman/mame/mamam/ammam ` 

MBW,FZ, 

HM,WM ammayl 

Ego’s Generation: 

eB, FBS, accan/accam/eéttan/kutty 

MZS etan/cettan 

eBW, eZ cicca/cicce/cécci/citta ° 

yB antiron/aniyan/anjan 

yZ,yBW aniyatti/anjatti 

yB, FBS, MZS annala (fem. spkng.) 

yZ, FBD, MZD pennalu (m spkng.) | 

iege anu/anunnalu/kettutta mūttam 

(female referring) 

W pennu (referring) 

FZS, MBS aliyan/aliyam/aliyan 

FZD, MBD maccunicci/maccinicci 

HBW nattu/n (fem: spkng.) 


Descending Generation: 
S,BS (m spkng), 


ZS (fem. spkng) makan/makam/makan 
D, BD (m spkng), 

ZD (fem. spkng) makalu/makkappennu 
DH, ZS 

m spkng.); BS i 
fem. spkng) marimakam/maruvon 
SW, ZD 

(m spkng.), TE k 

BD (fem. spkng) marivolu/maruvolu 
SS,DS * peran 

SD peratti 


[Source: Dept. of Malayalam Lexicon:1992] 


There is a peculiar term mankurinnu mean- 
ing "old woman". The Dept. of Malayalam Lexicon 
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derives its etymology from the Tamil manku 
(manki) = to grow less, diminish, become dim, 
etc., or the Kannada maggu = to grow wan or 
sallow, become pale, vanish away, etc., (cf. DED 
item 4750). The term aniton from anantiravan = 
successor is used to denote younger brother, 
instead of nephew as in most matrilineal 
communities. "This has a parallel in Namboodiri 
speech where younger brother is referred to as 
anantron, or in the ligher vein, as anantropatu" 
(ibid.). 


Life Cycle Rituals. When the labour pains start, 
the expectant mother is shifted to the isolation 
shed. She is left unattended during the delivery; 
the after-birth is buried in a pit behind the house. 
On the 15th day, a purificatory rite is performed 
and the hut is burnt down; the woman and child 
are shifted to another hut somewhat nearer the 
main house. She remains there for seven more 
days, and re-enters her home on the 21st day; 
this is the day on which the pollution ceases. The 
baby is named on an auspicious day thereafter; 
the name of an ancestor, a living relative, or the 
father may be given. The ear-boring is also done 
at the same time. 


When she attains puberty, a girl is secluded 
in an isolation shed for 10 days of pollution. At 
the end of the period, the Perumannathy (local 
washerwoman) supplies the mattu (ceremonial 
change of clothes); the girl puts it on after the 
purificatory bath. The girl is then sent to her 
maternal uncle’s home, it is thenceforth his 
responsibility to look after her and to arrange her 
marriage. The grown up male children are also 
sent to the maternal uncle’s home where they 
live until they get married. Residence after mar- 
riage is virilocal. A woman during her monthly 
courses is secluded in the isolation hut for 5 
days, during which she should not touch utensils 
or cooking materials, fetch water or touch 
others. 


The initiative for marriage is generally 
taken by the parents of the boy. The bride price 
is payable in kind or cash; it has to be given to 
the maternal uncle of the bride, in whose house 
the girl would have been staying since her 
menarche, and must have the approval of the 
headman. The wedding is in the house of the 
bride, ie., her maternal uncle. The tying of the tali 
in the presence of the elders, and the presen- 
tation of new clothes are the important elements 
of the ceremony. It is followed by a "grand" feast. 
The groom’s party returns with the bride to his 
wife before dusk the same day. Mathur (op.cit.) 
reported that marriages are only after the girls 
attain maturity; bride price varied from Rs. 12/- 
to Rs. 100/- depending on the economic status 
of the families concerned; and that the days 
considered auspicious are Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays, particularly in the months of Vris- 
chigam and Dhanu (October to January). 
"Although the bride and her groom are allowed 
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to sleep in a room, for seven days after marriage, 
sexual relations are not allowed". 


Death. They bury the dead. The chief mourner is 
the nephew. The dead body is washed and 
covered with a new cloth or fresh leaves. Women 
are prohibited from accompanying the funeral 
procession. The body is buried with the head to 
the south. Some belongings of the deceased like 
the hoe and the knife, are also buried with the 
corpse. The place is marked by planting a stone. 
Pollution lasts for 10 or 13 days; the chief 
mourner has to refrain from work and recite spe- 
cial prayers during this period. At the end of the 
pollution, they invite friends and neighbours for 
a feast. ` 


Religion. They worship a number of deities like 
Mala Deivam, the chief deity, Pottanthiruvadi, 
Kariathanmar (plural deities known collectively), 
Muttapyikar or Gurikanmar (ancestor spirits), 
Bhagavathi, Karivelli, Karuvon, Kuttichathan, 
Gulikan, etc. Most of them are propitiated in the 
months of Kumbham and Meenam (March-April) 
with offerings of fowls, liquor, beaten rice, etc. 
The rituals are performed by the headman. They 
believe in the existence of the soul after death, 
but not specifically in re-birth. 


Concept of Pollution & Purity. The most charac- 
teristic feature of their culture is the concept of 
pollution. They consider themselves to be supe- 
rior eventothe Nambudiri Brahmin, whose touch 
will pollute their house. This extreme sensitive- 
ness had made it very difficult for them to adjust 
to changing conditions. They accepted innova- 
tions reluctantly, and only after other tribes in 
the locality had shown them the way. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuchs S 1973: The Aboriginal Tribes 
of India, McMillan India; Mathur PRG 1980: Un- 
published Report; Thurston 1975: The Castes & Tribes 
of Southern India Vol IV, Cosmo Delhi; University of 
Kerala 1992: Project Report: Social Structure & Kinship 
Terminology of the Tribals of Kerala (mimco), Dept., of 
Malayalam Lexicon, 
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MALA MUTHAN LANGUAGE 


The Malamuthans (ma/amuttan) also 
known as Malakkar (malakkar) are a small tribe 
inhabiting mainly the hills of Nilambur forests in 
Malappuram district and Mukkam of Kozhikode 
district in Kerala. The Malamuthans consider the 
plains people and other tribes as polluting. 
There are any number of Malamuthans who still 
refuse to take food offered by others. 


The Aranadan and Nayadis are supposed 
to remain outside a sixty feet boundary from the 
Malamuthan’s illam ie., house. Paniyas and Allar 
can approach up to 16ft., while Kalladis are al- 
lowed to come near six feet. If any outsider trans- 
gresses the six feet limit, the orthodox Mala 
muthans burn down their houses. It is perhaps 
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this isolation from other tribes and plains people | 
that has resulted .in a number of linguistic 
peculiarities in their speech. 


The replacement of labio-de ntal v by nasal 
m is the most noteworthy phonological feature 
of Malamuthan speech. 


Malayalam Malamuthan Meaning 
varatte maratte let come 
vilikkum milikkum will call 
vala mala bangte 
vitu mitu house 


The same change is observed in the 
speech of Tachantu Muppans but it is not as 
widespread as in Malamuthan speech. This 
change affects word initial v only, word medial v 
is preserved as such or becomes voiced b as in: 


mavo (come); ibalu (these people); ibalu (this- 
she) | 


Word final alveolar n of Malayalam be- 
comes m or fin Malamuthan speech. While ñ is 
usually pronounced, in more formal speech, n 
replaces ù. Thus cekkan (boy) and kallan (thief) 
of Malayalam becomes cekkan and kallañ and 
more formal speech cekkam and kallam. 


Word final m of Malayalam often becomes 
nin their speech. 


nakham nakan nail 
romam roman hair 
palam payan banana 
neram neran time 


Though Malamuthan speech has ‘nr 
clusters (as in anrō), most of the ‘nr clusters of 
Malayalam would be pronounced as ‘nf’ by the 
Malamuthans. 

enja 

ninja 
The doubled alveolar sounds of Malayalam 
become palatal in their speech. 


my 
your 


enre 
ninre 


nerri necci forehead 
parra ' pacca cockroach 
kurri kucci peg 


-y insertion after the word initial vowels is 
another change observed in Malamuthan. Thus 
ari rice becomes ayri, nari fox becomes nayri, 
vari row becomes mayri and kuru seed becomes 
kuyri. The -y sound in such words are fully 
pronounced. The lateral / of Malayalam becomes 
y in some words, 


(mala (rain) > maya, pula (stream) > puya), 


-yj in some other words (kuli (hole) > kuyj; 
pulu (worm) > puyju) and rarely -v (kaluthu 
(neck) kavuttu). 


The -yy and $ of Malayalam are also some- 
times replaced by -yj in Malamuthan. 
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(kayyu (hand) > kayju; niga (moustache) > niyja) 


The pronouns of Malamuthan speech are 
similar to those found in northern dialects of 
Malayalam but the case forms of pronouns are 
peculiar. 


on (Ma. avan) he Of (Ma. aval) she 
Olu (Ma. avar) they 

iban (Ma. ivan) he ibalu (Ma. iva!) she 
ibalu (Ma. ivar) she 


onja (Ma.) avanre he (Gen.), ibanja (Ma.) 
ivanre he (Dat.) enja (Ma. enre my) enna (Ma. 
(enne) (Acc.)) enndtu (Ma. enndtu to me) etc. are 
some of the case forms of pronouns. 


The demonstrations a and : become ayya 
and iyya in the speech of this tribe. They also 
have a peculiar demonstrative -ne to denote far 
remote objects. Thus they have three categories 
of third person demonstratives, such as /tu, atu 
and nétu; ibalu, olu and nebalu. 


The case suffixes of Malamuthan speech 
and Malayalam are essentially same but there 
are morphological differences, especially in link 
morphs. Whereas in Malayalam the interrogative 
base -aru takes on the accusative case suffix -e 
directly, Malamuthan speech makes use of the 
link morph -in, thus Malayalam are who (Acc.) 
becomes arine. 


In some genitive forms, Malamuthan does 
not use a link morph whereas Malayalam uses it. 
Thus; penninre (ofthe girl) becomes pennuta and 
mukkinre (of the nose) becomes mukkuta. The 
most important peculiarity of Malamuthan case 
forms is the -ca suffix denoting genitive relation. 


inca (Ma. enre) my 
makanca (Ma. makanre) son's 
kanninca (Ma. kanninre) eye's 


The Malamuthan speech also has a 
peculiar past tense suffix - uttu which is found in 
Pantya also. 


atutto (Ma. üti) blew 
kettutto (Ma. ketti) , tied 
kerutto (Ma. keri) climbed 


Malamuthan does not have any equivalent 
for the negative ‘alla’ of Malayalam and both 
‘alla’ and ‘illa’ of Malayalam have ‘illa’ as their 
equivalent in Malamuthan. 


Malamuthan Malayalam Meaning 
onillanro avanalla not he 
olillanro avalalla not she 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Somasekharan Nair. Malamuthante 
Malayalam (Malayalam of Malamuthan), Samskara 
keralam, January-March, 1981. 
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The Malapandaram is a Scheduled Tribe 
found mainly in the hills of Achancoil, Patha- 
napuram, Naduvathumoozhy and Mannarappara 
forest ranges of the Pathanamthitta and Kollam 
districts of Kerala. They are still semi-nomadic 
and in the hunting stage of economic develop- 
ment. According to them, they came to the 
erstwhile Travancore State from the Madurai and 
Thirunelveli districts of Tamil Nadu. They live in 
groups of three or four families in a place for a 
while, and move on to another site. These sites 
are generally in the deep interior forests, away 
from other people. 
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Only 51 Malapandaram people were 
enumerated in 1901. The population increased 
to 104 in 1911 and to 187 in 1931; in 1981, they 
numbered 1861, of whom 944 were males. Ac- 
cording to Luiz (1962:141), they speak a ‘poor 
dialect’ with many Tamil and Malayalam words 
and phrases. 


They are strong and sturdy, dark in com- 
plexion, with receding foreheads and prominent 
brow ridges. Jaws tend to be prognathous, with 
receding chins; nose, short and flat; hair, black 
and curly; and the eyes, black (Iyer LAK 1937: 1 15). 


Habitat. Their range is comprised in the 
evergreen forests in the upper reaches of the 
Kallada river and the various mountain streams 
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which feed it, gradually turning into moist 
deciduous towards the east. The natural forests 
are composed mainly of the species typical of 
the southern reach of the Western Ghats eco- 
system. The dominant trees among the evergreens 
are Calophyllum spp., Vateria indica, Artocarpus 
spp., Messua ferra, etc., with thick stands of 
Ochlandra spp., along the stream banks and lower 
level areas. The moist deciduous forests contain 
natural and plantation teak, Terminalia sp., Bom- 
bax malabarica, etc., with bamboo breaks. The 
higher elevations are covered with grass lands. 
Vast areas have been converted to teak, rubber, 


. Oil Palm, etc., plantations; the margins have 


been encroached upon by "settlers" who have 
established the "homestead cultivation pattern" 
typical of Kerala. Prominent among the peaks is 
the Thalapara mala, venerated as a deity by the 
tribal people. 


The area used to be teeming with wild life, 
which is protected now. The tribal people fear 
the bear most, as they encounter it on their 
honey collecting expeditions. The elephant is 
venerated and avoided, and does no harm if left 
alone. Tigers are extremely rare, and the pan- 
thers, including the black variety, almost as rare. 
The deer are very well represented; the sambhur 
(Rusa unicolor) is abundant. Both species of 
langur are seen; the bonnet monkey is found 
everywhere, and the lion tailed macaque, rare. 
The Malabar Squirrel and the "Flying Squirrel" 
are often met with. Wild pigs do considerable 
damage to tribal efforts at cultivation. Snakes 
abound, including the dreaded King Cobra. 
Several genera of birds, both resident and 
migrant, make the forests alive; found here is the 
rare Great Indian Hornbill. 


The climate is dominated by the South 
West monsoon, supplemented by the North 
East, channelled in through the Achencoil Pass, 
a saddle in the mountain range. Rainfall is thus 
well distributed, the dry season being only from 
February to April. The temperature is fairly 
uniform all the year round, and the humidity, very 
high. These conditions favour the abundant 
growth of all vegetation. The area is well drained 
by the numerous streams falling steeply through 
rocky beds into the Kallada. A notable feature of 
the terrain is the numerous stretches of flat lands 
lying between the hilly spurs, the average eleva- 
tion falling from about 600 to 100 meters + MSL. 


Settlement Pattern. Mateer (1883 Reprint 1991:81) 
wrote: "We met with a few miserable beings call- 
ing themselves Hill Pandaram, without clothing, 
implements or huts of any kind, living in holes, 
rocks or trees". They used to live in rock shel- 
ters, but now prefer small huts, circular in plan 
and conical in elevation, with the floor at ground 
level, thatched with wild leaves. They are con- 
structed of the local material and may be aban- 
doned when the group moves on to another site. 
According to Morris Brian (1976:135), the two 
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essential features of the Hill Pandaram’s residen- 
tial pattern are the ‘extremely limited size’ of the 
settlements, and the ‘nomadic sentiment and 
way of living’. After Independence, the State 
Government constructed colonies for them com- 
prising of brick and tile houses, but the Mala 
Pandaram allottees used to desert them during 
the season for collecting minor forest produce: 
a few would return during the monsoons, but 
many did not. 


Dress & Ornaments. They are reported to have 
gone completely naked, even till the beginning 
of this century. Neither sex covered the upper 
part of the body until three decades back. Nowa- 
days, the men generally wear a Join cloth and 
any other apparel they can get, mundu (long 
cloth tied around the waist), shorts, trousers, 
etc., over that. When they go "to town", they wear 
shirts. Women wear a mundu or coloured kaili 
around their waists, bodices or brassieres, and 
blouses; they preferred coloured cloth. They 
adorn their necks with bead necklaces. 


Food. They are hunters and gatherers; all game 
meat except that of bison and "white" monkeys 
(bonnet macaques?), are welcome Mateer 
(op.cit.:81) described their diet of a century 
back: "They dig roots, snare the ibex of the hills 
and jungle fowls, eat rats and snakes and even 
crocodiles found in the pools amongst the hill 
streams". This abundance is now curtailed by the 
Government policy of strict protection of the wild 
life, and there are no crocodiles left! They now 
have to depend on the roots and tubers they can 
gather from the forest floor. They mix the pith of 
the azhathengu (Arenga wightii) with kuva 
(Augustifolia spp.,) in water and allow it to settle 
down; this removes the bitter taste; the sediment 
is then boiled in water and consumed (lyer 
LAK:op.cit.). The pith of the choonda pana 
(Caryota urens), mixed with honey, is a delicacy. 
Of late, some families, settled down in forest 
clearings, have taken to cultivate paddy, tapioca, 
plantains, etc., the harvest suffices for two or 
three months requirements. They catch fish from 
the nearby streams and ponds, but have not 
developed any types of traps or nets. They 
poison the water body with the juice extracted 
from the bark of peejincha (Accacia spp) and 
catch the fish as they float up. Another method 
is the rod and line. 


Economic Activities. According to Mateer (op.cit.}, 
"they bring wax, ivory and other produce to the 
Arayans and get salt from them" The collection 
and sale of minor forest produce remains the 
major economic activity for them. Honey and 
wax forms the bulk of the produce collected. 
This is usually done at night; they climb the huge 
trees where the rock bees hive, smoke the bees 
out with torches, cut the combs and put them in 
a basket which is then lowered to the ground 
(lyer LAK 1937:114); this remains the technique 
even now. TM Menon, who was the Director of 
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Tribal Welfare of the State in 1976, found that 
they would squeeze the honey into tins and then 
melt the wax in bamboo moulds. The minor 
forest produce contractors used to pay only for 
the honey; the wax was taken by them virtually 
free. Nowadays, the trade is through the Girijan 
service Cooperative Society, and they are paid 
the "regulation" price for honey and wax sepa- 
rately (personal discussion). Other items usually 
collected are gums and resins, myrobolans, 
medicinal plants, wild pepper, etc. 


The families who have settled down have 
some areas under wet land cultivation, where 
they grow paddy. The chief agricultural imple- 
ments are bill hooks, spades, and sickles. Loosen- 
ing of the soil and the sowing are done by the 
males, and the weeding and harvesting, by the 
females. After the harvest, they make offerings 
of beaten rice, fruits, rice powder, etc., to Karup- 
puswami, their main deity, and the Ural//, the an- 
cestral spirits, at locations in the interior forest 
considered to be sacred, away from their settle- 
ments. In favourable locations, eg., Man- 
narapara, where the land is level, the soil fertile, 
and a stream waters the area, they cultivate plan- 
tains, vegetables, tapioca and other miscel- 
laneous crops including fruits like papaya. These 
find a ready market in the nearby estate sites; 
some are taken as far away as Punalur for sale. 


A few find employment in the various es- 
tates which have come up in the area, including 
that of the State Farming Corporation, which first 
tried sugar cane cultivation, gave that up, and 
now have a profitable rubber estate. The Forest 
Department employs them as fire watchers and 
a few as wild life guides. At Achencoil, which has 
developed as a centre of the "settlers", some are 
engaged as casual agricultural and manual 
labour. Even now, most of them prefer to wander 
in the forest, eking out their sustenance from 
what they can collect, and coming back to a 
village or other settlement only during the very 
wet months from June to September. 


Social & Political Organization. They have no 
sub-groups or clans. Two or three families living 
together on a hill or a settlement form an ex- 
ogamous local group. They have a head man 
called mūppan; this office is hereditary, and suc- 
cession is by the younger brother or the eldest 
son of the erstwhile incumbent. He is also the 
priest of the community. In the past, he used to 
enjoy some rights and privileges; his hut would 
be constructed by his people free of cost; they 
would share the food items collected with him. 
Nowadays, this is not observed and the muppan 
has to depend on his own efforts. 


The family is the unit of the social organiza- 
tion; it is reported that in some areas like the 
Ranni Reserve, the family is only loosely knit. A 
husband may desert his wife after a quarrel. The 
children could become a burden, but they learn 
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to fend for themselves from an early age. In 
Achencoil area, the bonds are stronger, and 
families stay together. In the words of Morris 
Brian (op.cit.), "The continuing pattern of separa- 
tion and re-aggregation between families and 
individuals is an important aspect of Mala Pan- 
daram social organization’. 


Kinship. They apply the same kinship terms for 
addressing all relatives belonging to a particular 
generation, depending on the sex. They prefer 
cross-cousin marriage; if a suitable cross cousin 
is not available, a man may marry his niece's 
daughter. He may marry his deceased elder 
brother's widow, but this is neither compulsory 
nor obligatory. Sometimes, he may marry two 
sisters, in which case they live under the same 
roof (lyer LAK 1937) However, polygyny is very 
rare. Cases of marriage with Mala Arayan and 
Palliyan women living in the same forest tract 
were also reported by Luiz (1962:143). Luiz (/bid.) 
asserted that cases of fraternal polyandry oc- 
curred and that the "evidence available indicates 
that marriage between brother and sister is not 
objected to". This has not been corroborated by 
any other observer. 


A man and his sister's daughter avoid each 
other, after she comes of age. A man has a free 
relationship with his uncle (MB), but not with his 
aunt (MBW); he may not even enter his uncle’s 
house if the aunt is there. The same type of 
avoidance is observed with his paternal aunt also. 
Uncle-niece avoidance is also noticed, though 
the niece’s daughter is a potential spouse. All 
these indicate that Luiz’s observation about 
brother-sister marriages is most probably wrong. 
However, the marriage bond is very loose; either 
party may just walk away and/or seek another 
partner. Divorce requires no sanction, nor en- 
tails any penalty. Children, if very young, may be 
taken by the mother; otherwise, they survive 
somehow. 


Inheritance devolves equally among the 
sons and nephews. If a person has no sons or 
hephews at the time of his death, then his 
property is equally divided among his daughters 
and nieces. The chieftainship passes to the sur- 
viving eldest among the brothers, or the eldest 
son, or to the nephew (lyer LAK 1937). Nowadays, 
they follow the patrilineal rule of succession 
(Luiz 1962:142). 


Life Cycle Rituals: Pregnancy & Child Birth. In- 
tercourse is prohibited from the seventh month 
of pregnancy; this prohibition continues till six 
months after the delivery. Child birth is con- 
sidered more polluting than menstruation. Birth 
takes place in an isolation hut built for the pur- 
pose about 100 meters away from the living hut, 
by the husband of the pregnant woman. She is 
assisted by an elderly woman during the isola- 
tion period; this woman also attends to the 
delivery. Birth pollution lasts for six months if the 
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baby is male, and only five, if female. The mother 
and baby continue to stay in the isolation shed 
during this period. The woman should not touch 
cooking utensils; her food is carried and served 
to her by an elderly woman. During this period, 
her husband should stay at home, and not attend 
to any outdoor work. It is believed that wild 
animals would attack him, or fall on him from the 
big trees, if she or he break any of these taboos. 
Naming takes place when the baby is one and a 
half years old. Vellayan, Manikantan, Suppan, 
Kottayan, Kesavan, etc., are popular male names; 
Muthamma, Karuppi, Valli, Kalyani, Ponnamma, 
etc., are for the girls. 


Puberty. At menarche, the girl is secluded in a 
separate hut built for the purpose by her uncle's 
son, about 30 meters away from the living hut. 
The isolation lasts for 14 days, during which she 
should not see a male face, nor be seen by 
males. Whenever she ventures out she has to 
cover her head with a cloth, and be escorted by 
an elderly woman. On the 14th day, she applies 
oil supplied by her brother's wife to her body, 
and takes a dip in the nearby stream. She then 
places betel leaves and nuts before the elders to 
whom she bows; they present some money to 
her. In some areas like Thalapara, there are three 
stages in the seclusion; during the first five days, 
the isolation hut is 30 meters away; the hut is 
shifted nearer, about 15 meters away, for the 
next five days; for the last five days, it is shifted 
even nearer, only about 8 meters away (lyer LAK 
1937). 


During menstrual periods, women are con- 
sidered dangerously unclean and tabooed. The 
isolation hut about 30 meters away is their refuge 
for five days. Young boys and girls may keep 
them company. Their husbands have to abstain 
from outdoor activities, especially climbing trees 
or hills (Iyer LAK 1937:102-103). 


Marriage. it is the boy’s father who takes the 
initiative to arrange for the marriage of his son. 
He has to locate a suitable girl and discuss the 
matter with her parents. Bride price has not been 
reported as payable. If all agree, the marriage is 
celebrated at the girl's house. In Pathanapuram 
and Konni areas, the tying of the tali symboliz- 
ing the marriage is done by the boy’s sister; in 
Thalapara area, it is done by the boy himself. The 
bride’s father joins the right hand of the bride 
with the left hand of the groom, saying "I have 
given my daughter to you; take care of her". Then 
the couple are directed to sit on a mat side by 
side; the groom's sister places four rice balls on 
a leaf plate in front of them; the couple feed each 
other. A feast is given to all the invitees. The 
couple start living in a new hut constructed for 
them straight away (lyer LAK 1937:94-100). 


Death. In the interior forest areas in the Manimala 
and Ranni forests, when a Malapandaram dies, 
the body is left as it is in the hut itself; and then 
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the hut is burnt with the body in it. The others in 
the community will not return to the site for three 
or four years thereafter. Pollution is observed for 
eight days, during which none wanders about in 
the forest. 


In other more "exposed" areas, they are 
nowadays adopting burial of the dead bodies. 
The pit is dug neck-deep, the deceased’s brother 
or son taking the initiative. The body is washed, 
covered with new clothes, and sandal paste ap- 
plied to the forehead. The chief mourner (son) 
puts some rice inthe mouth of the deceased; the 
body is then taken to the grave and buried The 
chief mourner has a shave, takes a bath and 
carries a pot of water to the grave; it is broken 
over the grave. Then, all who attended the burial 
are treated to a feast. Pollution is observed for 
sixteen days during which the chief mourner and 
his wife abstain from doing any work. All the 
members of the hamlet are treated to a light 
breakfast (pattini kanji) on the eighth day. A feast 
is again laid out on the tenth day (lyer ibid.:106- 
107). 


Religion. They worship "forest deities" including 
trees, hills and peaks. The Thalapara Mala ts one 
of the most important of them; when they ap- 
proach or come in sight of these, they make 
obeisance. Sastha to them is a sylvan deity, who 
has his abode at Sabarimala; they regard him 
with dread. Karuppaswami, considered by Hin- 
dus as one of Ayyappan’'s lieutenants, is a major 
deity of the Mala Pandaram. They observe taboos 
during pollution from visiting or entering any 
spot considered sacred to any one of these 
many deities. Ancestor spirits are also worship- 
ped. Nowadays, the Ayyappa cult, and pilgrimage 
to Sabarimala are very popular among them. 


The Development Experience. The earliest 
Governmental effort to "settle" the Mala Pandaram 
was the Travancore Government Proclamation 
of the "Rules for the Treatment and Management 
of Hill Men", 1911. Tribal communities, including 
Mala Pandaram, living in the Reserve Forests, 
were made to settle in tracts earmarked for them; 
some assistance was given in order to make 
them cultivate these lands. In so far as the Mala 
Pandaram were concerned, these measures did 
not bring about much of a change; they con- 
tinued their semi-nomadic life of hunting and 
collecting, running away for dear life at the sight 
of any forest official. 


After Independence, several measures were 
taken by the Government for them including the 
establishment of a Residential Basic School. Mala 
Pandaram children, however, did not take kindly 
to the incarceration involved. TM Menon found 
that they looked on the School as a place of 
refuge during the wet months, and hastened 
back to the free, happy and healthy life in the 
forest as soon as the weather improved. What 
they lacked in literacy and numeracy, they more 
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than made up for by the knowledge of the forest, 
and the survival techniques required for that way 
of life; school education was totally irrelevant for 
them. By the age of 12, a Mala Pandaram boy 
could fend for himself in the forest environment. 


A colony of about fifty houses was con- 
structed for them at Achencoil, and 100 acres 
(40 hectares) of forest cleared for their cultiva- 
tion, in 1955. Two decades later, TM Menon 
found that the lands had been encroached upon 
by non-tribals and the houses were deserted, 
except for an odd family sojourning in one during 
the wet season, or in the course of a visit to 
Achencoil for selling minor forest produce. Under 
the provisions of the National Emergency en- 
forced in the mid-1970-s, the encroachers were 
evicted: families were enticed back, and cultiva- 
tion of tapioca and coconut taken up. Solong as 
the Emergency lasted, the programme worked; 
soon afterwards, the coconut plants were reported 
to have been eaten up by white ants, and the 
tapioca raided by wild pigs. Rubber cultivation 
was attempted thereafter; it is informally learnt 
that some Mala Pandaram families have settled 
down in the houses, and are employed in the 
rubber plantation. 


The most effective measure for their wel- 
fare has been the Girijan Cooperative Society 
which has taken over the trade in the minor 
forest produce, replacing the erstwhile contrac- 
tors. This has reduced the exploitation that they 
had suffered from in the past, though the mana- 
gement of the Societies leaves much to be desired 
in contrast to the success achieved by such 
societies elsewhere in India, for example, Andhra 
Pradesh. 


Other "colonization" schemes for their wel- 
fare are: 18 houses at Vellamthetty settlement, 
17 each in Mambazhathara and Mullumala, 15 in 
Aryankavu, 13 in Thura and 12 at Kokkathodu. 
All these together account for 137 families. Five 
wells have been dug for drinking water supply at 
Achencoil; pipe lines have been laid, but are 
usually dry. Eighteen houses have been wired 
for electricity, but there is no supply of power. 
Latrines have been provided but are not used. 
Though the State Government have spent a lot 
of money on these schemes, their conditions 
have not improved; the Mala Pandaram remain 
among the poorest of the poor in Kerala. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iyer LAK 1937: The Travancore 
Tribes & Castes, Vol. 1, Govt. Press Trivandrum; Luiz 
AAD 1962: The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimyati 
Sevak Sangh, Delhi; Matecr Samucl (Original 1883): 
Native Life in Travancore, (Reprint 1991) Asian Educa- 
tional Services, Delhi; Morris Brian 1976: "Settlement & 
Social Change among the Hill Pandaram", Man in India 
56(2), July; Menon, Vinectha 1991: "Dilemmas in Develop- 
ment - problems in settling a nomadic tribe" in Halbar & 
Khan (Eds): Relevance of Anthropology, Rawat Publi- 
cations, Jaipur. 
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The Malapanikkar are dispersed in the 


Nilambur, Mambad and Karikad villages of the. 


Malappuram district, Kerala. The name is believed 
to be derived from "Mala + Panikkar", meaning 
"hills labourers". One of their folk songs recites 
the following story: "A woman had two daughters; 
they married and settled in the Ernad hills. When 
the non-tribals penetrated into the area, the des- 
cendants of the younger daughter came down to 
the lower valley (pathy), after crossing the Chaliyar, 
and lived among the non-tribals, especially the 
Muslims, and were excommunicated. They formed 
themselves into a sub-tribe called Malapanikkar. 
The descendants of the elder daughter continue 
to stay on top of the hills and are known as Mala 
Muthans" (Mathur 1980:Unpublished). 
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They are not included in the Scheduled 
Tribes of the State, but enjoy the educational 
concessions, having been put into the "Other 
Eligible Communities" list. They are not enume- 
rated separately, and their population par- 
ticulars are not known. They speak Malayalam 
with a peculiar intonation which makes it unintel- 
ligible to an "outsider". They are of medium height 
and very light to dark brown in complexion. 


Their habitat is comprised in the Nilambur 
Valley, drained by the Chaliyar. It is at an eleva- 
tion of up to 100 meters + MSL, but ringed on 
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all except the southwest by a range of high hills. 
To the West towers the western fringe of the 
Kundah range, with the Mukurti peak, exceeding 
2200 meters overlooking it. On the north and 
south east are the "buttresses" of the Western 
Ghats rising in stages to the ridge line. The 
southwest monsoon brings in torrential rains 
during June to August; rainfall is fairly well dis- 
tributed throughout the year though there is a 
dry period of about four months, when the max- 
imum day temperatures may touch 40 degrees 
Celsius. 


The valley is alluvial with a few uplands 
composed of laterite outcroppings. The soil is 
fertile. The edaphic conditions were ideal for the 
natural regeneration of teak; Nifambur teak has 
been famous and highly prized. During the 
British government, many areas were converted 
to the mono-culture of teak; this trend was 
accelerated after Independence, when Eucalyp- 
tus species were also planted in large areas left 
unplanted with teak. Other semi-evergreen and 
moist deciduous species like Terminalia ssp., 
Ailanthus excelsa, Bombax malabaricum, etc., 
and thick growths of bamboos characterized the 
forests. Much of the area "belonged" to the 
Nilambur "royal" family; some were leased to the 
Forest Department and other areas were under 
the family's management. After Independence, 
the owners allowed settlers from central Kerala 
to occupy the forest areas; the settlers planted 
rubber and converted the rest of the areas into 
homesteads. Paddy is cultivated in the lower 
areas, taking advantage of the perennial flows of 
the Chaliyar. The native fauna had long been 
hunted to extinction, but cobras, mongooses 
and jackals have survived. 


Material Culture & Economy. They live in isolated 
houses constituting settlements; nowadays, 
people of other communities have also encroac- 
hed on their lands and built houses there. The 
building activity of a new Malapanikkar house is 
accompanied by rituals and ceremonies. The 
typical house is constructed on a raised plat- 
form; the walls are of mud, plastered smooth 
with clay obtained from the river banks. The roof 
is thatched with grass, with the eaves coming 
low down in order to keep the driving monsoon 
rains away from the walls. Usually, the space is 
divided into a sleeping compartment and another 
area, separated by a partition with a door, with 
a hearth composed of three stones embedded in 
the floor serving as the kitchen. They keep the 
front and the back yards neat with a plastering 
of cowdung emulsion, renewed from time to 
time. 


Men and women like to be semi-naked 
while at home. Nowadays, when going out, the 
men wear dhotis and shirts, and the women an 
under cloth, a mundu and a blouse; sarees are 
becoming popular. They wear ear rings, nose 
rings and necklaces formed of black threads. 
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They are non-vegetarians, with no objections to 
eating beef. They indulge in drinking toddy. 


They used to practice shifting cultivation in 
the past. Now, many of the men have become 
expert wood cutters. The women collect fire 
wood and the scantlings, which they sell in the 
markets. In some areas, they still work as bonded 
labourers under the local Muslim land-lords, 
whom they term as Kkurukkal. As Bonded Labour 
is now illegal, the arrangement is disguised in 
various ways. They consider using draught 
animals for ploughing as a taboo, and therefore 
refuse engagement in this task. Some families 
rear goats and fowls. 


Social Organization. No clan divisions have 
been reported among them. They are matrilineal; 
very recently, some of them have started reck- 
oning their descent through the male line. The 
family and residence patterns are increasingly 
nuclear, with the father replacing the maternal 
uncle as the dominant male. The responsibility 
of maintaining the family is also that of the 
father. 


The most prevalent mode of finding a mar- 
riage partner is by negotiations; matrilateral 
cross cousins are preferred. Marriages are after 
the girls attain puberty. Polygyny was prevalent 
in the past, but polyandry, prohibited. Cases of 
sororate and levirate have been reported (Mathur 
1980:Unpublished). Divorce is common, with no 
stigma attached; divorce is complete when a 
husband takes his wife back to her parental 
home and re-entrusted to her parents or rela- 
tives: divorcees, widows and widowers are free 
to remarry (Luiz 1962:°49). 


They are very particular about pollution, 
and considered the members of most other com- 
munities as polluting. Both men and women have 
to bathe before entering the hut “after the day's 
roaming is over". Those who were known to eat 
with polluting groups would be excommuni- 
cated: they would be re-admitted only after un- 
dergoing a purification ceremony with water 
brought from a temple. "A person who is too 
poor to bear the burden of the ceremony has to 
remain out of the community for good” (/bid.). 
The rigour of these restrictions has been reduced 
since Luiz wrote this. Nowadays, they patronize 
the local tea shops, even though they still take a 
bath before entering the house after the day's 
"roaming". 


Life Cycle Rituals. A pregnant woman, just 
before the expected delivery, is accommodated 
in a separate shed, or a corner of the verandah. 
Child birth entails pollution for one month on the 
mother and child, during which the mother can- 
not cook or enter the main room of the house. At 
menarche, a Malapanikkar girl is lodged in a 
separate hut, used also for the seclusion of 
women during their periods. A ceremony called 
tali kettu kalyanam is celebrated to announce the 
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attainment of sexual maturity. Singing and danc- 
ing are important parts of the ceremony. 


The initiative for marriage is generally 
taken by the relatives of the bride. Payment of 
bride price in cash or in kind to the mother of the 
bride is imperative. The marriage may be either 
at the bride's or the groom's residence. The 
important part of the rite is the tying of the tali - 
it is the sister of the groom who ties it round the 
bride's neck -, and the presentation by the groom 
of anew cloth to the bride. The bride is expected 
to wear the tali as long as the husband is alive. 
Feasts are served both at the bride's and the 
groom's huts (ibid ). 


Death. In the past, if the deceased happened to 
be above twelve years old, they would cremate 
the body. Now, they prefer burial in all cases 
because of the heavy cost of cremation; the only 
exception is in the case where the body is that 
of a deceased tribal elder. The dead body is 
washed and covered with a new cloth. The son, 
or in his absence, the nephew acts as the chief 
mourner. Women are not allowed to participate 
in the funeral rites. The burial is in a deep grave 
far away from their settlement. Pollution is ob- 
served for fifteen days, after which they bathe, 
and a feast is served (/bid.). 


Religion. They claim to be Hindus and worship 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses, though their 
favourite deity is the Maladeivam (God of the 
Hills). They also propitiate the ancestral spirits; 
to both Maladeivam and the ancestors, the main 
offerings are of toddy and arrack (distilled liq- 
uor) The Maladeivam is worshipped at the time 
of sowing and harvesting. They have their own 
temple dedicated to Maladeivam at Karikad, near 
Manjeri. It is reported that they are experts in 
black magic and "devil dancing". Their folk cul- 
ture is rich in tales, songs and dances. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Damodaran, N.P., 1974: Adivasi- 
kalute Keralam (Malayalam); Luiz A.A.D, 1962: The 
Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh Delhi; 
Mathur 1980:Unpubhshed Report. 
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The Malapulaya (Hill Pulaya) is a Sche- 
duled Tribe found mainly in the Devikulam taluk, 
Idukki district, Kerala. They are included in the 
Scheduled Tribe list of the State under the name, 
"Hill Pulaya". According to Ananda Bhanu (per- 
sonal discussion), they call themselves "Mala 
Pulaya"; the term “Hill Pulaya" is an anglicization 
imposed in the governmental records. Luiz 
(1962:78) prefers to call them “Karavazhi"; “they 
are officially and popularly, but incorrectly, 
known as Hill Pulayas... The suffix Pulayan to 
their name is surprising... The name Karavazhi is 
recorded in the Census of India 1931". He sup- 
posed that the name Karavazhi originated because 
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they came to the area of their present habitation 
by way of (vazhi) the land (kara). According to 
their tradition, they had migrated to their present 
habitat from Madura (Tamil Nadu), after the ad- 
vent of the Veljala settlers. They refer to the neigh- 
bouring Muthuva tribe, who also have a similar 


tradition of migration, as tahappanmar (fathers), 


which indicates that they (the Mala Pulaya) came 
after the Muthuvan (lyer 1937:118). 
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Luiz (1962:79) could not accept the view - 


that they were a “section of the Kizhakkan (east- 
ern} Pulayans who took to agriculture in the high 
mountains. He found that they "admitted" they 
had come into the Anjanad valley as “agricultural 
serfs attached to the Vellalas, who claim the 
Coimbatore and Madura districts ... as their early 
home. It is possible that they are a section of the 
Mangalams of the Kodaikanal Hills, also known 
„as Hill Pulayans, who moved into the high moun- 
tains of Kerala. 


The population according to the 1901 Cen- 
SUS Was only 26, probably because of substantial 
under-enumeration. It had increased to 251 by 
the 1931 Census. In 1981, they numbered 3024, 
of whom 1512 (exactly half) were males. They 
are black in complexion and somewhat tall. The 
forehead is receding, the brow ridges prominent. 
The head is long with an average cephalic index 
of 74.1. The nose is short and flat (lyer 
1937:133). They speak a dialect of Tamil which 
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is unintelligible to Tamil speakers; it contains a 
large number of Malayalam words and phrases 
(Luiz 1962:78) 


Habitat. They concentrate in the north-eastern 
corner of the Idukki district, adjacent to the 
forests of the Amaravathi range in the neighbour- 
ing Tamil Nadu Pollachi area, especially the 
Kummithankuzhi, Tattikkad, Nachivayal, Malak- 
kad and Chavakkalam settlements in the Chinnar 
and Marayur villages. The main stream draining 
the area is the Pambar, which follows a steep 
course from the Kerala High Ranges into the 
Amaravati, a major tributary of the Kaveri. The 
most remarkable geo-morphological feature of 
the territory is the steep fallin the elevation from 
above 2000 meters to about 300 meters + MSL. 
The area is in the rainshadow of the Southwest 
monsoon, but receives moderate precipitation 
during the Northeast; it is drier as one proceeds 
further to the east, towards Tamil Nadu. 


The upper elevations, above 1000 meters, 
have been covered with coffee plantations, fol- 
lowed by tea above 1500 meters. The natura! 
vegetation has been largely displaced by 
eucalypts, and the exposed ridges, reduced to 
grass lands Lower down, there is a patch of 
moist deciduous species, rapidly replaced by 
bamboos, dry deciduous species and scrub. 
This area is remarkable for its wealth of sandal- 
wood and falls within the Wild Life sanctuaries in 
both Kerala and Tamil Nadu: the wild life in- 
cludes elephants, the deer families, etc. The 
large cats are rare; cobras abound. The Nilgiri 
tahr is a fully protected animal, and a few may 
be found, nonchalantly grazing along the verti- 
cal precipices. The forest is alive with many 
varieties of birds, migrant as well as resident; the 
parrots and mynahs are often caught by the Mala 
Pulaya and sold as pets in the nearby urban 
markets of Tamil Nadu. 


Sub-divisions. There are three endogamous sub- 
divisions, lumped under this "official" listing as 
"Hill Pulaya". The Kurumba Pulaya claim supe- 
riority because they do not eat the flesh of cattle 
and bison, as do the other two. The Pambu Pulaya 
are considered to be the lowest because they eat 
snakes. The Karavazhi come in between. The 
three groups neither inter-marry nor interdine. 
Differences are observed in the social practices 
and religious beliefs among the three groups. 


Material Culture. Their settlements are clustered 
together in insanitary conditions. The houses are 
built along roughly aligned rows, with wattle 
walls without windows and roofs thatched with 
grass. Most are one-roomed, with a verandah 
accommodating a kitchen; the hearth is always 
on the eastern side of the kitchen. The plinths 
are raised about two feet above the ground. The 
household articles mainly comprise of earthen- 
ware vessels, aluminum plates and ladles. They 
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have mats made of kora grass which they use to 
sit on as well as for beds. The bill hook, hoe 
(mammatti), and the axe are the common imple- 
ments. It is reported that there is a chavadi 
(Bachelors’ Hall) in every settlement (Iyer 1937: 
131; Mathur PRG 1980: unpublished). 


Men wear a loin cloth, anda shirt or a coat. 
Women drape a long coloured cloth round their 
bodies, and knot the ends over the right shoulder: 
small children are carried in the fold on the back 
when they go to work. Young women have begun 
to wear jackets. Men wear ear ornaments made 
of brass, and the women, tubes made from ola, 
the leaf of the palmyrah or wild date palms. 
Women also wear a nose screw of brass and 
necklaces of beads. 


They have many musical instruments: the 
murasu is a cylindrical drum with a wooden or 
brass frame, cow-hide on both ends. The sound 
is produced by beating and rubbing with two 
curved sticks; the mathalam is also a similar 
drum but originally made of earthenware; the 
kidumuthu is yet another drum with a conical 
base and flat upper end; the kuzha/ is a pipe, and 
the ensemble is completed by cymbals (lyer 
1937:132). 


The staple food used to be rag/, nowadays 
replaced by rice. They take two meals a day, 
morning and night respectively, going without 
lunch. The Kurumba Pulaya do not eat the flesh 
of cattle or bison, but relish the meat of pig, deer, 
rabbit, etc. Only the Pambu Pulaya eat the flesh 
of snakes; nowadays this is not openly indulged 
in (lyer 1937:131; Mathur 1980:Unpublished). 


The Kurumba Pulaya were formerly food 
gatherers and hunters, subsisting on slash and 
burn cultivation. They used to cultivate ragi, mil- 
lets and red gram; the shifting cycle was four to 
five years of cultivation and then abandonment 
of a plot. The jungle clearing would be in March- 
April, and the seeds broadcast in April-May. 
Each individual family would mark off the area 
cultivated by it with a stone or wood marked 
boundary. The arasan (headman) and the variam 
(his assistant) would get the free services of the 
community for jungle clearing and broadcasting 
on the plots allotted to them, but harvest was 
done individually. The women would weed the 
area occasionally with a kothukole (a digging 
stick) or a kalakothu (a small hoe). After the 
harvest, they would sacrifice a fowl to the sylvan 
deities. Nowadays, hunting is strictly and totally 
prohibited: collection of minor forest produce 
including their own subsistence items like roots 
and tubers strictly curtailed; shifting cultivation 
is put down severely. Their access to resources 
is thus virtually nil; they have been compelled to 
depend solely on casual labour engagement, 
either under the Forest Department or under the 
non-tribal agriculturists. 
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The Karavazhi Pulaya were dependent on 
the Vellala cultivators. They had to do all the 
agricultural operations in the fields, owned by 
the Vellala, near the forests and got a fifth of the 
produce after harvest in return. Nowadays, they 
are landless and subsist on farm and forest 
labour. They have no guns, but still surreptitious- 
ly hunt small game; they also pick up carcasses 
left behind by the predators. "They make a fire 
and hold the carcass over it to remove the hair. 
The heart is fried and a small portion placed on 
a stone for the hunting deity. ... They partake of 
the offering and the remaining flesh is divided 
equally among them" (lyer 1937:130). 


social Organization. No clan divisions are 
reported among any of the three subdivisions. 
Property is inherited in the male line; in the ab- 
sence of sons, the property of a deceased per- 
son devolves on his brothers. The post of 
headman is also inherited through the male line, 
by the eldest son. Daughters do not inherit any 
property. However, the women are not inferior in 
Status; in the family, they have an honoured 
place, and they take part in all the religious and 
social functions. The kinship terminology +s-clas- 
Sificatory. 


Cross cousin marriage is preferred; mar- 
riage takes place only after the girl has attained 
puberty. Marriages are mostly by negotiation; 
residence after marriage, patrilocal or neolocal. 
A man can marry more than one wife, if the first 
is found sterile. He may have a polygamous mar- 
riage with his wife’s sister. Junior levirate and 
sororate are permitted. Payment of bride price is 
commonly insisted upon. Divorce cases are set- 
tled by the kula panchayat (tribal council). Adul- 
tery was considered a serious offence and 
entailed severe punishments in the past. 


There is a tribal council; among the Kurum- 
ba Pulaya, the head is called mūppan and his 
deputy, tandakkaran. The headman also acts as 
the priest (Mathur 1980: Unpublished). Accord- 
ing to lyer (1937:127), for a group of Kurumba 
Pulaya villages, there used to be a headman 
called arasan, assisted by a variyam in each 
settlement. A ko/karan serves under each variyam. - 
All these posts are hereditary, the eldest son 
succeeding in a vacancy. The final decision is 
that of the arasan. 


The caste council among the Karavazhi is 
headed by a nattam karan, assisted by a mantri, 
the main advisor, palan, the priest and velak- 
karan, the messenger. Succession to all these 
posts is by male primogeniture (Mathur 1980: 
Unpublished). 


Life Cycle Rituals. During pregnancy, no ceremony 
was observed, but it was customary for the wife 
to refrain from -having intercourse after the 
eighth month. The delivery takes place ina sepa- 
rate hut put up for the purpose, or in a corner of 
the verandah. The woman’s mother attends on 
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her. The pollution lasts for 30 days among the 
Kurumba Pulaya, but only for 15 among the 
Karavazhi. They enter the main hut after having 
a bath, to mark the end of the pollution. 


When the baby starts crying incessantly, 
they consider it time to name it. It is the medicine 
man who by divination finds out the appropriate 
name. This is done by taking some paddy grains 
in his hands and scanning them carefully, when 
the name to be given is revealed to him. Among 
the Karavazhi Pulaya, the naming is on the 16th 
day, and the baby is named after his/her grand- 
father/grandmother. Typical male names used to 
be Nagu, Nachi, Kuppi, etc., for girls and Chapli, 
Nagan, Mari, Thirumal, etc., for boys. An earbor- 
ing ceremony is compulsory for both boys and 
girls; it has to be done before the age of three 
years. It is generally done by an elderly woman. 


When a Kurumba Pulaya girl attains puber- 
ty, she is kept in a separate hut called kadichi 
about 30 meters away from the main hut, for as 
long as a full month. During this time, she should 
not see males or be seen by them. In order to 
protect her from the “evil eye", a scare crow Is 
made and placed in front of the kadich/. Every 
night, the people of the settlement keep watch, 
playing on the drums and pipes till midnight. On 
the 31st day, she is taken in a procession led by 
the headman, to a nearby stream, where the 
headman sprinkles water rendered holy by him- 
self, on her. The headman is paid a fee of five 
panam; relatives and invitees are treated to a 
feast. The next morning, she is taken to the stream 
by two girls; water mixed with ash is boiled; she 
puts her soiled clothes in this (lyer 1937:122: 
Mathur 1980.) At menarche, a Karavazhi Pulaya 
girlis secluded in a corner for 15 days; every night, 
pipes and drums are played. The purificatory 
bath is on the 16th day; a fowl is sacrificed, its 
meat served first to the girl, and there is a feast. 
The headman harangues the girl, on the virtues 
of chastity. During the monthly courses, a Kurum- 
ba Pulaya woman is secluded for six days in a 
corner of the hut, and bathes every day. Among 
the Karavazhi Pulaya, the seclusion is for only 3 
days. 


Marriage. Among the Kurumba Pulaya, marriage 
takes place at the bride's house at night. Bride 
price has to be paid and the bride has to be 
presented with a length of coloured cloth. The 
tali consists of a necklace of beads: he ties it 
around her neck in the presence of the headman 
and the elders. The couple are seated in front of 
a single plantain leaf on which food is served: 
they feed each other seven mouthfuls. That 
night, the couple have to sleep separately. The 
next evening, they are taken in a procession to 
a stream where they bathe separately. From that 
night on, the couple stay together in her hut for 
seven days; then return to his parental hut, or to 
a new one put up exclusively for themselves. 
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The marriage customs of the Karavazhi 
Pulaya are similar. Tying the tali and eating 
together are the important rites. But the couple 
return to the husband's house the same day, 
where another ritual is conducted the next day. 
"A pan of saffron water is placed in front of the 
hut. Husband and wife each puts a ring in the 
water, one being brass and the other iron. The 
ring is then picked out of water. The husband is 
expected to get the brass ring, and puts it on, 
while the bride puts on the iron ring. If the 
reverse ring happens to be picked up, the 
process is repeated thrice. It is a bad omen if the 
husband gets the iron ring (lyer 1937:120). 


Death. Information of death is sent round the 
village and everybody gathers. Turmeric powder 
mixed with water and oi! is sprinkled on the 
corpse by the wife of the deceased and/or the 
other women. It is then put in a sitting posture, 
bathed in cold water and covered with new 
clothes. On the way to the burial ground, it is 
placed on the ground; the eldest son of the 
deceased circumambulates it thrice, and breaks 
a pot of water at the feet of the corpse. It is then 
taken to the grave, where it is buried in a sitting 
position. Thorns are planted over it; and three 
stones are placed over the grave to mark its 
position. Pollution lasts for six days, at the end 
of which the son kills a fowl and all the relatives 
are treated to a feast. 


Religion. They worship Kali, Mariamma, Kot- 
taparamma, Chaplamma and Aragalinachi. Kali 
is worshipped annually at a sacred spot, but is 
not represented by any image. A goat is 
sacrificed. Mariamma is worshipped to prevent 
outbreak of eruptive fevers and other epidemics. 
She is also worshipped annually. A sacred spot 
on the banks of the Chinnar (a tributary of the 
Pambar) is identified as the spot sacred to the 
worship of Katlaparamma. This deity is wor- 
shipped only once in three years, when a goat is 
sacrificed, to ensure the general prosperity of 
the community. An image of the goddess Chaplam- 
ma is installed in the midst of a kayam (deep 
water) inthe Chinnar river. This deity is propitiated 
only once in eight years with the sacrifice of a 
cow, which is then presented to the priest. The 
main festivals observed by them are Pongal, 
Thayi Pongal, Diwali, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi; Iyer 
LAK 1937: Travancore Tribes & Castes, Vol. 1, Govt. 
Press Trivandrum, Mathur PRG 1980: Unpublished 
Report. 
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MALA ULLADA 


The Mala Ullada is a Scheduled tribe found 
mainly in Kottayam, Idukki and Pathanamthitta 
districts, Kerala. South of the Pamba, they are 
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known variously as Katan, Kattalan and 
Kochuvelan. lyer LAK (1939:11,198) reported that 
though the Census 1921 enumerated the Katan 
as a separate tribe, they are one and the same. 
Quoting the Travancore Census Report of 1901, 
Thurston (1975:Vtl,214) noted that the Ullada are 
found in the low country as well as on the hills. 
At a remote period certain Ullada families from 
today, pilgrims to Sabarimala consider this place 
as sacred. The original settlement is called 
Kochu velakuti, meaning the cottage of the 
Kochuvelan. Earlier writers have given different 
derivations to the term Ulladan. Nagam Aiya 
(1906, reprint 1989:1!,416), said "they are the 
descendants from a Nambudiri woman who on 
being proclaimed outcaste, said ‘ullatana’, 
meaning that the offence for which she was 
ostracised was true". Luiz (1962:229) said that 
the word arose from the combination of u/ (= 
interior, and nadu (= country), connoting that 
they were people of the interior. Other non-tribal 
‘communities and tribal communities except 
Mala Kurava treated the Ullada as low and pol- 
luting. The Ullada who live in the interior forest 
are known as Mala Uliada while those who live in 
the plains are Nadu Ullada. The former is listed 
as a Scheduled Tribe, and the latter as a 


Scheduled Caste (Nandi 1971:2; Luiz 1962:229). 
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They show frequencies of both A and B 
groups (ABO system), and a high frequency of 
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gene M (MN system). Fifty percent are non 
secretors for ABH secretion in saliva. The sickle 
cell trait ts absent. 


Habitat. They live in the sub-montane regions 
about the south western slopes of the Anamudi, 
ranging from 100 to 1000 meters above MSL. It 
is rugged with many steep valleys and magnifi- 
cient vegetation, including Reserve Forests. The 
natural vegetation is the typical Wet Evergreen 
forests of the southwestern Western Ghats, 
characterized as the Cullenia exarillata-Messua 
ferrea-Pallaquim ellipticum type (Pascal 1988) 
with Cullenia exarillata, Pallaquim ellpticum and 
Calophylum spp., etc., as dominants. The middle 
Canopy is represented by Mangifera indica, Ar- 
tocarpus spp., etc., with Macaranga spp., Trema 
orientalis, etc., in the cleared patches. The mar- 
gins of the water courses support dense growth 
of Bambusa spp, Calamus spp., and Ochlandra 
spp. The natural vegetation has been highly dis- 
turbed by rubber and other horticultural planta- 
tions, agricultural crops and human settlements. 
The wild life, comprising of elephants, bear, 
deer, etc., with occasional leopards and tigers, 
survives only in the Wild Life Sanctuaries in the 
higher elevations in the area. The climate is the 
typical Kerala type with a heavy south west mon- 
soon during the summer months from June to 
September, a short dry spell, followed by the 
north east monsoon in October to December, 
and then a hot dry spell with occasional convec- 
tional rains. The annual temperature range is 
from about 25 to about 35 degrees Centigrade. 
Storms with thunder and lightning are frequent 
in May-June to mark the arrival of the SW mon- 
soon. As a result of widespread deforestation, 
explosive landslides (urul pottal) has been fre- 
quent during this period, over the last couple of 
decades. 


Bio-anthropological features. They are short in 
stature and dark brown in complexion, with short 
limbs, sturdily built bodies, receding chins and 
thick lips. Hair is black and wavy; some in- 
dividuals have curly hair. The forehead slopes 
backwards, and the brow ridges are prominent 
(Nandi 1971:3; Iyer LAK 1939:11,222). 


Population & Language. Their numbers accord- 
ing to the 1911 Census were 4115; and in 1941 
and 12,687 in 1981. They speak Malayalam with 
some phonetic shifts, but do not have a different 
dialect or distinguishable vocabularies (Nandi 
1971:3). 


Material Culture. In the past, they were 
migratory and used to build dwellings called érru 
madam = ettumadam on tree tops. If a sudden 
death occurred without any apparent illness, it 
was believed that it was due to the possession 
of the shelter by spirits, and the Ullada would 
immediately shift the ettumadam. Nowadays, they 
build their huts on hill sides facing down siope. 
Monday or Thursday is considered auspicious to 
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start work on a house. They level the ground and 
erect four corner posts. The floor of the area is 
raised to about 30 to 60 centimeters from the 
ground. Over the four posts, a bamboo structure 
is built to form the roof, which is thatched with 
plaited coconut leaves. The walls are raised 
either with mud or plaited coconut leaves. Most 
huts consist of two rooms and a veranda, the 
wall dividing the rooms being raised only to 
waist height. The floor is cemented with a mix- 
ture of cow dung, charcoal and water. The exper- 
tise is fully that of the Mala Ullada themselves. 
Roofs are rethatched every two or three years. 
One of the rooms serves as the sleeping room; 
the other as the kitchen. Grains and valuables 
are kept in the sleeping room The veranda is 
used for relaxation and entertaining guests, and 
during the hot weather, old men sleep there 
(Nandi 1971:16-17). 


The "old" sleeping mattresses consisted of 
plaited coconut leaves and mats woven from a 
species of wild grass, itrathazha. The utensils were 
fashioned out of bamboo tubes, a few earthen- 
wares, and cups made of arecanut spathes. 
Raised platforms fashioned out of flattened bam- 
boo splits supported on bamboo uprights also 
served as benches and cots. Presently, wooden 
cots, chairs and stools are found in many house- 
holds. A wooden granary, pathayam is found in 
some wealthy families. 


Hangers like kairu uri fashioned out of 
coir, and ola uri from coconut leaves are used 
for storing provisions. Containers of various 
sizes and shapes made by folding and stitching 
arecanut spates (pa/a) are also used. A bamboo 
or wooden platform is fixed over the hearth for 
keeping salt, oil, spices, etc., dry. Grinding stones, 
mortar and pestle (oral & olakka) are common 
(Nandi 1971:9,18). Bows and arrpws used to be 
their chief weapons, the arrows having iron 
heads. An Ulladan has been known to shoot an 
arrow at a wriggling cobra and cut it in half with 
the first shot (Mateer 1883 reprint 1991:80). Now 
some own muzzle loading guns procured from 
blacksmiths in exchange for minor forest produce. 
Snares and traps are widely used, a rat trap, eli 
kutti being very common and effective. They use 
a fish net (mın vala) and a fish trap (mrn kudu). 
Hand axe, hoe, bill hook and sickle are among 
their agricultural implements (Nandi 1971:26-29). 


Dress & Personal adornments. They used to 
wear bark cloth, aryangeli, or a leaf cloth 
stitched together from the leaves of the sannai 
tree. To protect themselves from biting cold 
during winter, they would smear their bodies 
with ashes. Now men wear a mundu ‘or lungi 
(plain or coloured loin cloth) and a shirt. When 
at work, they wear a brief coarse loin cloth, 
thorthu, reaching to about the Knees, and a hat 
fashioned out of an arecanut spathe. There are 
two types of hats, kdnthal toppi, and kattu toppi; 
a fold is made inside the hat where they can keep 
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betel leaves, arecanuts, etc. Women wear a kaili 
(brightly coloured iungi) with another piece of 
cloth or a petticoat as an underwear. They have 
been wearing blouses for the past half a century; 
older women still prefer to be "topless". Young 
ladies keep a carefully preserved set of sarees 
and blouses to wear on festive occasions or 
when visiting at places in the plains, in style. 
Schoolboys wear shirts and shorts, and the girls 
frocks and skirts, but pre-schoolers wear a thor- 
thu (Nandi 1971:23-24). 


Traditionally, they fashioned ornaments 
out of the scales of a type of jungle lizard and 
the quills of porcupines. Pieces of the quills 
would be tied together on a cord and worn as 
necklaces, and around the waists of children. 
They used to wear ear rings made of lead wire, 
called Kunukku, lead bangles iyyabala and lead 
necklaces /yyathali. Presently, they wear gold 
and silver ornaments, and young girls are very 
fond of glass and plastic ornaments (Nandi 
1971.24). Women wear nose screw in the left 
alae. According to lyer LAK (1939:11,221), it was 
believed that if the breath of a woman wearing a 
gold nose screw fell on her husband's face, he 
would have a long life; otherwise, harm would 
befall him. Men of the old generation wore their 
head hair knotted in front, but the youngsters 
prefer cropping their hair according to the 
fashions. Women wear the hair long, tied into a 
knot at the back of the head. 


Food. Rice is the staple diet, but during lean 
seasons, they rely on edible forest produce like 
roots, tubers, honey, etc. After the introduction 
of kappa (tapioca) about a century back, they 
have been cultivating it; now it contributes a 
major component of the food supply. Generally, 
they take food three times a day. The break fast 
is of boiled kappa and black coffee. Kanji (rice 
gruel) or kappa with a vegetable curry is lunch, 
and choru (boiled rice) with vegetable or fish or 
meat curry is the athazham (night food) at night. 
They relish the meat of mlāvu (= sambhar, Rufus 
unicolor) squirrels, wild fowl, porcupines, etc., 
and only some avoid beef. Fish is welcome 
whenever available. Some eat the flesh of a 
species of large rat called panni eli (literally 
"pig-rat"). Some had, in the past, specialised in 
the capture of the once-abundant crocodiles, 
the flesh of which was a delicacy, and the skin 
and fat readily sold at a profit to the plains 
people (Luiz 1962:231). They use cows’ milk but 
avoid buffalo milk, fearing that the latter practice 
may annoy their gods. After the 3rd month of 
pregnancy, a woman avoids tapioca and other 
tubers fearing that it will cause difficult delivery 
(Nandi 1971:19-23; Iyer LAK 1939:11,219). 


Economic Activities. They were nomadic until 
about half a century back, and lived on hunting 
and gathering, with some shifting cultivation. 
With their bows and arrows, indegenous snares, 
traps and rarely muzzle loading guns, they had 
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access to wild life. They used the pitfall method 
for larger animals ‘ike deer. Jungle birds were 
trapped in a snare, vesa; rats in the elikutti. 
Porcupines would be smoked in their holes, and 
caught when they died of suffocation. Jungle 
lizards living in holes in trees were caught by 
cutting down the branch and beating them to 
death when they sought to escape. They had 
dogs to help them in the hunting. Even boys 
would fish using chūnda (rod and line). The small 
fish net minva/a and the fish trap minkidu were 
used (Nandi 1971:25-29). Large scale encroach- 
ment and denudation by non- tribals, strict en- 
forcement of forest rules, population increase 
and the constant pressure of the plains people 
have now made hunting a memory. Indulgence, 
if any, is surreptitious, running the risk of punish- 
ment. However, the families living in or near the 
forests still engage in the collection of Minor 
Forest Produce. Honey and beeswax constitutes 
a major share. Wild pepper and wild cardamom 
are collected and traded The trade is now con- 
trolled by the Girijan Service Cooperative 
Societies. 


Their traditional shifting cultivation prac- 


tices were centred round "hill" or drought resis- 
tant varieties of paddy. They cultivated a plot for 
three years, shifting from it in the fourth year. 
The headman selected the site; they slashed and 
burnt it collectively. The cleared land was dis- 
tributed among the households by the headman, 
demarcated with stones/pieces of wood. They 
would, however help one another in the cultiva- 
tion operations, and do the work on the land 
retained by the headman free. The operations 
commenced in December; men refrained from 
sexual intercourse; women avoided the paddy 
fields after the new moon in Karkadakom (July- 
August). As a result of Government policy, they 
have had to give up these practices, and take up 
settled cultivation on plots allotted to them. The 
steep terrain does not permit the use of ploughs; 
they still retain hoe cultivation. They have lately 
planted rubber, pepper, and other horticultural 
crops, and put their farmlands to miscellaneous 
crops and uses in the typical Kerala pattern. 
According to the 1981 Census, 31.40% were 
"workers"; of them, 16.67% were engaged in col- 
lection of forest produce, 15.67% were in 
"manufacturing and processing", viz., basketry, 
39.81% were agricultural labour, 15.34% cul- 
tivators and the rest, 12.42%, in "other occupa- 
tions". 


Social Organization. There used to be intermar- 
riages between the Mala Ullada living in the 
uplands, and the Nadu Uliada. After the forma- 
tion of the Malavarga Mahajana Sangham in 
1951, they are emerging as a strictly endoga- 
mous community (Nandi 1971:2,4). They are or- 
ganised into four exogamous jliom-s (clans) 
known after the localities concerned, viz., 
Karanchery illom, Madappilli illom, Kavattu illom 
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and Perakala illom. The first two are considered 
as "brother" illoms, and intermarriages prohibited. 
A woman retains membership of her natal illom 
even after marriage, and the children belong to 
the mother's illom (lyer LAK 1939:11,200). The 
clan system has become practically defunct and 
nearly extinguished; most present-day Ullada 
are not aware of their clan affiliation and do not 
Strictly observe clan exogamy. 


Residence after marriage is flexible, per- 
mitting both patrilocal and matrilocal forms, with 
preference for the former. When a couple can 
afford it, neo-local residence is preferred. De- 
scent is still reckoned through the female line, 
but the marumakkathayam (matrilineal) inheri- 
tance has given way to makkathayam (patrilineal 
inheritance). The authority of the karanavan 
(mother’s eldest surviving male consanguine) is 
now significant only in the ritual observances. 
He commands some rights and discharges some 
obligations towards his sisters’ and their daugh- 
ters’ children. He has important roles during life 
cycle rituals of his nephews and neices. He is the 
first to feed the child, names it and pierces its 
ears. The traditional, now defunct kettukalyanam 
(pre-puberty "mock" marriage) and the actual 
marriage were his responsibility; he is still very 
much associated in marriage negotiations. The 
eldest nephew is the chief mourner at his death. 


Family & Kinship. Most of the present day 
families are nuclear, the eldest male member, 
usually the father, being the head. Compound 
families consisting of a widowed or divorced 
woman with her children and her second hus- 
band with his children are not very rare. The 
daily routine and tasks are shared by the mem- 
bers on the basis of age and sex; physically 
demanding tasks are for the men. Male children 
follow the father, and the girls, their mother. 
Usually the wife is consulted before important 
decisions are taken Though rare, adoption of 
children is a sanctioned practice. The adopting 
parents go and negotiate with the child's parents 
and reach an agreement. No payment is in- 
volved; generally male children are preferred. 
However, the right to arrange the eventual mar- 
riage of the adopted child is retained by its 
progenitor, though it has no right in the latter's 
property. The adoptee gets a share inthe property 
of the adopting parents, but if they have children 
of their own, the share of the adopted child may 
be less than proportionate (Nandi 1971:39). 


The kinship terminology is classificatory, 
differentiating sex and generation. Iyer LAK 
(1939:11,206) reported that a man did not call his 
wife by name; Nandi (1971:41) reports that he 
addresses her by name; she addresses him as 
"Ullada", referring to him as "Bhartavu". Like most 
other Dravidian communities, the prevalence 
and preference of cross cousin marriage is indi- 
cated by the use of the same terms for siblings 
and parallel cousins. "Ammavan" is used for 
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mother’s brother, spouse's mother’s brother and 
father's sister's husband; similarly, "Ammavi" is 
used for mother’s brother’s wife, and father’s 
sister. However, the terms for spouse’s father is 
"Ammaiappan’ or "Ammayiachan", and spouse's 
mother, Ammayiamma. But a man’s sister's son 
and a woman's brother’s son are equated with 
their daughter’s husband by the term "Marumagan", 
and correspondingly, on the distaff side, by 
“"Marumagal". A mother's brother's son or father’s 
sister's son is referred to by the term “Aliyan", 
the same as for wife’s brother. A junior female 
cross cousin is referred to by a man as his morai 
penn. The distinction made between mother’s 
brother and father’s brother, mother’s sister and 
father’s sister as also between their children pos- 
sibly suggests the pre-existence of a dual or- 
ganization (Rivers 1932:67, cit., Nandi 1971:45). 


The Institution of Marriage. Fraternal polyandry 
and polygyny are reported to have been preva- 
lent, the children being considered as common 
to all the partners (Iyer LAK 1939:11,205). This 
has been completely obsoleted now; monogamy 
is the general rule. Clan exogamy, strictly ob- 
served in the past, is now ignored, as many know 
nothing of their clan affiliations. Though nowadays 
rare, cross cousin marriages are in practice. 
Divorce is common and a man or a woman may 
marry as many times as he or she likes. There is 
no formality required for divorce; it can be ef- 
fected by mutual desertion. Infidelity, sterility, 
extreme laziness, and irresponsibility to the fami- 
ly are the most observed reasons. The children, if 
any, remain with the woman. lyer LAK (1939: 
11,203) had reported that widow remarriage was 
restricted to the younger brother of the decea- 
sed husband. According to Nandi (1971:53), this 
is not the rule now. It occurs very rarely, along 
with cases of senior levirate and junior sororate. 
Adultery if it occurs occasionally is tolerated to 
a certain extent. 


Life Cycle Rituals. During the 7th month, a preg- 
nant woman's nathune (husband’s sister) ad- 
ministers spoonfuls of a decoction of tamarind 
to her at a function when seven or eight women 
gather, followed by a feast and entertainments 
(lyer LAK 1939:11,205). Confinement and delivery 
would be in a separate shed attended by the 
mother or an elderly woman. After the child 
delivery, mother and child are bathed in warm 
water and the woman is given a special decoc- 
tion for 3 weeks. Pollution lasts for 16 days; the 
husband cannot even look at the confinement 
shed for 9 days. On the 17th day, the mother, 
along with about 15 other women, takes a bath 
in a stream, while the baby is bathed in warm 
water. All the women are treated to a feast. 


The naming is on the 28th day. A loin string 
of 28 cylindrical iron tubes is tied round the 
baby; an iron anklet is put on to avoid evil Spirits. 
For the first child of a couple, the name of the 
maternal uncle or maternal grand father is 
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preferred if it is male, and of the maternal uncle’s 
wife or maternal grand mother otherwise. Eravi, 
Kanda, Kalan, etc., were traditional male, and 
Chakki, Kotha, Elayachi, etc., female names. These 
have been long replaced by "modern" names in 
all styles. The ears of female babies are bored at 
the age of 5 or 6, attended by a ceremony. 


The last time a pre-puberty marriage, the 
kettu kalyanam or tali kettu kalyanam, once so 
ubiquitous among most Hindu non-Brahmin 
communities in Kerala, was reported from among 
the Mala Ullada was in 1943 (Nandi 1971:49-50). 
The responsibility for this was on the girl's 
Karanavan, and the girl's tali was tied by his own 
son, or the girl's father’s sister’s son. Even 
though the ritual "bridegroom" was under no 
obligation eventually to marry the girl, he could 
do so if he so desired, after she attained puberty, 
by the simple act of presenting her with a mundu 
(loin cloth). 


At about 8 to 10 years of age, boys had to 
go through the kodikettal ceremony when he is 
dressed up ina new cloth tied around his private 
parts, and his ears are pierced (Luiz 1962:234). 


When a girl comes of age, she is housed in 
a separate pollution hut for 9 days, when an 
elderly woman and girls of her own age keep her 
company. On the 10th day, after a purificatory 
bath in a pond or river, she is readmitted to the 
main hut. On her return, in the old days, when 
she could have been already married, her hus- 
band would give her a fanam (kanapon) as 
present; if she was unmarried, the present was 
given by her father’s sister's son. Her maternal 
uncle furnished the new clothes for her. 


Marriage. Most "first" marriages were of the 
"negotiated" or sambandham type. The boy, his 
karanavan and his sister’s husband meet the 
bride's father, maternal uncle and other relatives 
at her house. The girl appears in her dazzling 
best, offering coffee. The consent of the boy and 
the girl is invariably taken before further procee- 
dings; if agreeable, there is a second meeting at 
the girl's house, when the boy’s male relatives, 
especially the father and the karanavan, invite 
her relatives to visit the boy’s house. During 
these visits, the guests are treated to meals and 
betel leaves, etc. The third and last phase of the 
negotiations is at the boy's house and called 
nischayam during which a time and date for the 
marriage is fixed by an astrologer, whose fees 
are paid by the boy’s father. The number of 
wedding guests who have to be entertained is 
also fixed. The boy’s karanavan enquires of the 
girl's father the gifts that have to be given to her 
by him. When the girl’s people take leave, the 
boy’s karanavan gives tobacco and betel leaves 
to the oldest member of the girl’s party; this is 
called yathra pukayila ("tobacco for the road’). 
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The ceremony is in a pandal constructed 
before the girl's house. The boy and his relatives 
go there with the mandrakodi (bridal dress) con- 
sisting of saree, blouse, petticoat, bodice and a 
tali. His sister dresses up the girl in these, and 
adorns her with ornaments, if any. An oil lamp is 
lit and placed on a table at a corner; rice, sugar, 
banana, coconut slices, etc., are placed ona 
plantain leaf as offering to Ganapathy. An elderly 
man officiates; the bride accompanied by the 
groom's sister, and the groom by his siter’s hus- 
band, arrive. The bride presents betel leaves and 
arecanuts to all the elders of the boy’s party and 
seeks their blessing by touching their feet. They 
in turn bless her by placing their right hand on 
her head. The boy and the girl stand side by side 
facing east; he ties the marriage badge (a piece 
of gold tied to a thread) round her neck. He holds 
her right hand, goes round the table anticlock- 
wise thrice, and leads her inside the house. A 
feast is laid out. After this they go to the boy’s 
house, the karanavan of the girl accompanying. 
There, his mother receives them with a lit oil 
lamp. The couple enter with their right feet for- 
ward. Another feast ensues. The girl has to sleep 
with the mother-in-law that night and the next; 
only on the third can the couple sleep together. 
The next day, they return to the girl’s house with 
presents of tobacco and a muri (four meters) of 
white cloth. They stay for a few days and return 
(Nandi 1971:55-58). 


lyer LAK (1939:11,202) reported a strange 
custom. The bride would be asked to be within a 
hut of leaves, around which eligible bridegrooms 
stand with bamboo sticks in their hands. The 
bride's father plays the drum at a distance and 
other relatives play other musical instruments, 
singing songs. Keeping time, the boys dance 
round the hut and thrust their bamboo sticks into 
it, until the girl catches one; the boy at the other 
end is the lucky one, and the wedding would be 
formalised duly. 


Marriage by elopement was found (Nandi 
1971:51) to be next only to the arranged mar- 
riage in popularity. If a couple can run away and 
spend a couple of nights together in a hideout, 
the relationship is considered as de facto mar- 
riage. A third mode is mundukodukkal/, a simple 
ceremony the central rite of which is the 
presentation of a mundu to the bride. On the 
appointed day, a man sends a few female rela- 
tives led by his eldest sister; they present the 
cloth to the girl. If she accepts it, she may be 
taken straightaway to his house, and sleep with 
him; this is the usual form for the remarriage of 
widows and divorcees. It may be also resorted 
to for reducing expenditure. Another device for 
economy is the marriage by “exchange of 
sisters": Z marries A’s sister and A marries Z's 
sister. 


Death. As soon as death occurs, the family mem- 
bers cry loudly, attracting the immediate attention 
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of the neighbours, who come; the toes and the 
thumbs of the deceased are tied together by an 
elderly man. An oil {amp and incense sticks are 
lit by the nephew of the deceased. The nearest 
kins bring kodi (new cloth), arecanuts, betel 
leaves, tobacco, etc., with them. The body is 
then taken to the back of the house. For the 
female deceased, her sister-in-law or mother’s 
brother’s daughter bathes the dead body with 
oil; for the male, this is done by the sister’s son 
or sister's husband. The body is dressed in new 
clothes and kept on a mat in the main hut. It is 
then wrapped up in the kodi brought by the 
relatives. 


Dead bodies are buried in the chota/a. The 
chief mourner (sister’s son) removes the first 
sod of earth. The body is carried round the pit 
three times and lowered. An elderly man goes 
down into the pit and unties the threads which 
tie the toes and thumbs together. A small hole is 
made in the kodi near the nostrils. The chief 
mourner throws the first handfull and then the pit 
is covered. A tender coconut is broken and of- 
fered over the grave. All the participants bathe 
in water mixed with cowdung as purification. 
Pollution lasts for 16 days, during which the chief 
mourner refrains from sexual intercourse, cooks 
his own vegetarian food and avoids bathing and 
shaving. He lights a lamp with coconut oil every 
day at the grave. 


On the 16th day, the pulakuzhi (pollution 
ending) ceremony is done. The house and the 
Surroundings are cleansed by smearing with a 
mixture of cowdung, water and arrack (country 
made liquor). They also clean all the household 
utensils. The chief mourner supplies coconut oil 
to all the relatives for their oil bath. Meanwhile a 
vegetarian feast will be got ready, and offered to 
the spirits of the ancestors in two plantain 
leaves. The other participants then are enter- 
tained to the food. In the evening, a similar offer- 
ing to the spirits is made in three plantain leaves, 
at the de/vapathi (sacred place) or in the court- 
yard of the house. It is believed that the soul of 
the departed will go to Heaven (Nandi 1971:88-89). 


Luiz (1962:235) describes the burial rituals 
differently. The kollikadu (burial place) is at a 
remote place. In consultation with the headmen, 
seven graves are dug; one has a cellar or cham- 
ber opening on one side of the bottom of the pit. 
The corpse is putin this cellar, and all the graves 
are filled in the same manner.Great secrecy is 
maintained in order to prevent exhumation, be- 
cause there was a belief that talisman made of 
the bone of the left forearm or the fifth right rib 
was a potent protection against evil spirits. Luiz 
asserted that Ullada kept a watch over the 
graves and reported to the police any attempt at 
tampering. ' 


Political Organization. The headman of the 
caste council is the muppan, with an assistant, 
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ponnamban. The council can deal with offences 
like misconduct, adultery, etc. The offenders are 
subjected to an enquiry; if found guilty, the 
punishment could be fine and a few strokes with 
a cane, if a man. Women would be punished by 
being forced to drink milk or the water of a 
tender coconut, apart from a fine. The fines 
financed the supply of toddy for the members of 
the council. 


A Mala Ullada woman who had sexual rela- 
tions with a non-Mala Ullada man can be taken 
back into the commuity after performing an ex- 
piatory ceremony called enangu sadya (literally 
"reconciliation feast"). The elder sister-in-law of 
the errant woman sprinkles a mixture of cow- 
dung and toddy seven times over her by means 
of a tulsi twig dipped into the mixture, some of 
which she has to drink. Then she is immersed 
head to foot seven times in a nearby stream. If 
she has had children, they also have to be sub- 
mitted to the same procedure. On her return 
from the bath, she is given a new cloth. All the 
relatives are to be treated to a feast, the expen- 
ses to be met by her karanavan or parents. 


Nandi (1971:67) reported that mūpan and 
ponamban are defunct. The kinship ties helped 
to maintain the karanavan’s position tenuously, 
disobedience to him being socially disapproved. 
Over sixty years ago, the Forest Department had 
introduced the honorary office of Kanikkaran, 
who was selected by the officers for his ability. 
The authority of this appointee gradually 
weakened until it completely ceased with the 
formation of the Malavarga Mahajana Sangham 
in 1951. Though ostensibly for the purpose of 
fostering education and development, the San- 
gham played a major role in social innovation. It 
even adjudicated differences, following a proce- 
dure similar to that of the law courts. It continued 
to be an effective social control mechanism till it 
split into two factions in 1957. Later, the two 
groups became attached, respectively, to the 
Indian National Congress, and the Kerala Con- 
gress (Nandi 1971:67-77). 


Religion. Thalaparamalaswami, the deity in the 
tempie on the peak Thalaparamala, is the most 
worshipped supernatural power. Before com- 
mencing any major activity or ritual, they wor- 
ship this deity (Nandi 1971:83). Kappiri, Thokutty 
and Chathan are other gods worshipped by them 
(lyer LKA reprint 1981:64). Nowadays, they have 
adopted the Hindu pantheon. Aiyappa of 
Sabarimala is their favourite: they make the an- 
nual pilgrimage. 


A strange case of acculturation is worship 
of Siva: it is reported that during his field work 
among the Mala Ullada in the early thirties of this 
Century, LAK lyer had installed a stone as a Siva 
Lingam and worshiped it daily. After he left, the 
Mala Ullada continued to worship the stone 
regularly. Now a Velichapad performs the 
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priestly functions (Nandi 1971:90). Sivais nowa 
very popular deity, and they have constructed 
some temples dedicated to him. 


They believe that when a person dies, the 
spirit (chavu) leaves the body and joins other 
spirits, believed to reside in faraway hills. At 
every pulakuzhi ceremony, these ancestral! 
spirits are invited and their blessings sought by 
the offer of food. The spirit of a deceased child 
is known as kutti chavu. Besides spirits, they 
also believe in various ghosts called arukola, 
that of one who died an unnatural death, pan- 
dara, of one who died of small pox and predham, 
of a woman who died during pregnancy or 
childbirth. 


Deivapathi is a sacred spot at the fringe of 
the homesteads, where stones are erected to 
represent gods Aiyappan, Thalaparamalaswamy, 
chavu, etc. Here offerings are made by the head- 
man of the family wishing to propitiate them. The 
offerings include betel leaves, arecanuts, coco- 
nuts, popcorns, liquor, etc. The rite is called 
vellangudi (Nandi 1971:83-85). 


Velichapadu is the intermediary between 
the Mala Ullada and the chavu. He is identified 
by his overgrown matted long hair. He should 
not take beef and should refrain from sexual 
intercourse one week prior to performing a rite. 
His services are sought at the time of illness, 
outbreak of epidemics, failure of crops, etc. He 
makes offerings to the spirits on behalf of his 
clients and, in a state of trance, declares which 
Spirit causes the misery, and what should ap- 
pease it. The Velichapad receives a fee for his 
services (Nandi 1971:85). 


The 1981 Census reported that 99.33% 
were "Hindus", 0.45% being Christians. Literacy 
rate was 54.52% (57.93% for the males and 
50.99% for the females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iyer LKA 1981 (Reprint): The 
Tribes & Castes of Cochin, Vol. I, Cosmo, Delhi; Iyer 
LAK 1939: The Travancore Tribes & Castes, Vol.I], 
Govt. Press Trivandrum; Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh Delhi; Matccr 
Samucl (Original 1883): Native Life in Travancore, 
(Reprint 1991) Asian Educational Services Delhi; 
Nagam Aiyya V (Reprint 1981): The Travancore State 
Manual; Nandi S ef al 1971: Life & Culture of Mala 
Ulladan, ASI Calcutta; Thurston (Reprint 1975): Tribes 
& Castes of Southern India, Vol. VH, Cosmo Delhi. 


M. Sasikumar 


MALA VEDA - KERALA 


In Kerala, the Malaveda are found mainly 
in the Pathanamthitta district, and in the 
Trivandrum and Idukki districts. They were 
described as "wearing dresses of leaves", and 
called by the neighbouring Kanikkar as Tolvetan 
because of this fact. Mateer observed that they 
were found at the foot of the hills. Iyer reported 
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that the legend regarding their origin was that 
when God Parameswara went hunting and was 
attacked by enemies, some fled to the hills, but 
those who remained with him were called Vet- 
tuvans; those who took to eating crocodiles be- 
came known as Chingannivetans, and those to 
rats, Elichathivetan. The Tolvetans were so 
called because of their leafy garments (cf. Iyer 
1937:1,137). 


Luiz (1962:155) found "primitive groups" of 
Mala Veda at Kadimeenchira, Nayaranamuzhi, 


Kumarapuram, Orukunnu, Achankoil, etc., in the - 


Ranni Forest Range of the present Pathanamthit- 
ta district. He considered that the name con- 
noted "hunter", and that hunting was their early 
occupation. Quoting the 1931 Census of Travan- 
core, he said that they were divided into Mala 
Vedans and Vettuvans, of whom the latter have 
ceased to be "tribes". 


Both lyer and Luiz described them as short 
in stature, dolichocephalic, dark to darker shades 


of brown in compiexion, and with short flat 
noses. lyer quoted Thurston to the effect that 
"the Vetans of North Arcot are supposed to be 
remnants of the earliest inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula and identical with the Veddas of Ceylon"; 
lyer added that judged by the similarity of physi- 
cal features, the Malavetans of Travancore may 
also be remnants of the ‘pre-Dravidian race’ . 
(ibid.:138). 


lyer found the Tolvetans in the Neyyat- 
tinkara and Nedumangad taluks, the Chingan- 
nivetans in Pathanapuram and Pathanmthitta 
taluks to the south of the Konni river, the Cheru- 
vetans to the north of this river and south of the 
Pamba, the Elichathivetans on both banks of the 
Manimala: and "the Valiyavetans are found 
everywhere”. While Luiz repeated this classifica- 
tion, he added that the "modern Vedas know 
practically nothing” about these divisions. 


Habitat. They occupy the foot hills of the 
Western Ghats, which in this stretch lose height 
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from the towering peaks of the Idukki district and 
form a saddle between them and the Agas- 
tyamala peak further south. The lowest eleva- 
tions are around the Achenkoil pass between 
Shencotta to the east and Punalur to the west. 
The area receives the benefit of both the mon- 
soons, with well distributed rainfall throughout 
the year. The main drainage is the Kallada river fed 
by its various tributaries in the upper reaches. 
The natural forests comprised of rich evergreens 
with several indigenous species, but have now 
been to a large extent replaced by teak, rubber 
and eucalypt plantations. Much of the forest has 
been cleared by "settlers" who have introduced 
the homestead pattern of residence and land 
use, typical of Kerala. The wild life, rich once 
upon a time, has been decimated. 


Settlements. Nowadays, they are mixed with all 
types of other people who have "settled" in their 
homelands. They tend, because of their poverty, 
to be closer to the Harijan households physically 
and economically. Their huts are generally lo- 
cated onthe brows of hills, near to flowing water, 
nowadays badly contaminated by effluents 
released by their more "progressive" neighbours. 
The huts are of the cheapest construction, with 
mud walls, low thatched roofs coming down al- 
most to the ground, and alow door leading toa 
central all-purpose room. The family may keep 
fowls and goats in niches in the basement of the 
rather high plinths, forming a verandah around 
the main room. The kitchen may be in a corner 
of the verandah; another corner is for menstruat- 
ing women. 


iyers description (i/bid.:158-159) of the 
dietary of the Malavedans of half a century back 
would make the mouths of their present-day des- 
cendants water. "... the meat of sambur, black 
and white monkey, wild boar, and crocodiles, 
also crab, and fish": the animals are now strictly 
protected; there are no more crocodiles any- 
where nearabout; crabs have been virtually 
poisoned out of existence by the chemicals used 
in "modern agriculture" and fish are scarce, 
marketable and too expensive, except for dried 
fish vended by the merchants. Tapioca is the 
main source of carbohydrates; rice is available, 
albeit at continuously rising prices even in the 
"fair price" shops; sweet potatoes are sometimes 
cultivated; and rat-eating has been given up as 
too demeaning. They are now reduced to de- 
pendency on what they can buy from the market 
with their meagre monetary earnings. 


Personal decorations. Though nowadays indis- 
tinguishable from their neighbours, it is of his- 
torical interest that even half a century back, 
they used to have their upper incisor teeth 
chipped in the form of short serrated cones. "On 
being asked whether they have any tradition 
about the custom of tooth-filing, they replied that 
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it is to distinguish our caste. Our God Chathan 
will be hungry if we neglected this custom": so 
said lyer (/bid.), quoting the Madras Museum 
Bulletin. He described the process thus (pp 159- 
160): 
"The operation is done... for men by men at the age of nine or 
ten, The chipping is done with a small knife or bill-hook. When 
a girl is to be operated on, she lies down and rests her head 
on the lap of awoman, who holds it firmly. Athird woman takes 
a small knife and chips away the teeth till they are shaded to 
a point. The girl suffers from _ excruciating pain during the 
operation and her face swells. The pain and swelling last for a 
day or two. Before chipping, the outer edges of the teeth are 
smeared with chunam. It is supposed to make the chipping 
easier. The custom of chipping the teeth is found among the 
Kadirs of Cochin State. It is found among several tribes in 
Africa, Australia, where the custom is confined to the incisor". 


Economic activities. Their traditional mainstay, 
hunting, ceased to be viable decades ago with 
the decimation of the wild life, and more recent- 
ly, restrictions imposed by the Wild Life Protec- 
tion laws in the forest areas. lyer (op.cit.:157) 
categorized them as "nomadic agriculturists” 
and described their shifting cultivation techni- 
ques in some detail. Nowadays, the land has all 
been encroached upon by "settlers" and most 
Malavedan families have only their homesteads, 
where they cultivate tapioca, some fruits like 
Papaya and miscellaneous vegetables. They are 
reduced to casual wage earning as agricultural 
labour. Government had allotted lands to them 
for cultivation, but most of these have been 
encroached upon or otherwise alienated by the 
non-tribals. In 1975-76, under the provisions of 
the Emergency, some of these were restored, 
eg., at Orukunnu (Urukunnu), and credit made 
available to the Malavedan families for cultivat- 
ing them. However, after the cessation of Emer- 
gency, these lands were again grabbed by 
non-tribals. The provisions of the Kerala 
Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Alienation and 
Restoration of Alienated Lands) Act 1975 have 
never been enforced; the Act remains a "dead 
letter". They are thus reduced to earning their 
livelihood, mainly as proletarians in the booming 
rubber plantations and estates in the area. 


Social Divisions. Even when Luiz studied their 
conditions circa 1962, they had no memory of 
social divisions among themselves. However, 
lyer described them in great detail (pp 139-140). 
The Chingannivetans had twelve exogamous 
clans (/llom-s); eight constituted "brother illoms" 
such that a man belonging to one of them could 
not marry a woman belonging to any one of the 
eight; he could marry one only from one of the 
remaining four clans, “which constituted macham- 
bi (brother-in-law) illoms". The Elichathivetans 
were divided into four exogamous clans. Most of 
the Tolvetans in Neyyatinkara had embraced 
Christianity but not yet given up their allegiance 
to eight exogamous clans, of which the first four 
constituted "brother illoms". Traditionally, they 
had headman who also acted as the medicine 


‘man. 
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Kinship was of the "Dravidian" classifi- 
catory type. lyer’s list of the kinship terms was 
as follows( pp 150-151):- 


Relations 

through father through husband 
GF Ammathan HF Ammavan 
GM Ammathi HM Ammavi 
F Anthai HB (see note) 
M Amma HBW ss Chettathi/Anujathi 
FeB Valianthai HZ Nathune 
FeBW  Valiamma 
FyB Chittappan through wife 
FyBW  Chittamma 
FeBS Chettan/Anujan W No name 
FeBD Pengal WF Ammavan 
FZ Ammavi WM Ammavi 
FZH Ammavan WB Aliyan 
FZS Aliyan WZ (see note) 
FZD Machambi WZH = Chettan/Anujan 


Note: "Chettan" if older to ego; 
"Anujan" if younger. 


through mother 


GF Ammathan Husband’s brother and 

GM Ammathi wife’s sister are treated as 

MB Ammavan if they were own brother/ 

MBW Ammavi sister; not called by name 

MZ Valia-/ if elder, and by name if 
Cheria-mma younger.) 


The terminology indicates that bilateral 
cross cousin marriages were prevalent. The 
preferred mate has always been the mother’s 
brother’s daughter for a man (cf. lyer: 140 and 
143; Luiz: 157). lyer had reported that pre-puber- 
ty marriage used to be permitted, but nowadays 
all marriages are after both parties attain 
maturity. Marriage by exchange of sisters was 
and is common. Luiz (157) reported that mar- 
riage could also be by purchase, service and 
capture. According to lyer, a nominal bride price 
(kettu artha panam) was payable, but presumab- 
ly neutralized by mutual obligation in the case of 
marriage by exchange of sisters. There was no 
instance of polyandry and they were “strictly 
monogamous’ though if a woman were sterile, a 
man might marry another (lyer:143). Luiz (157) 
however asserted that while polyandry is forbid- 
den, "there are many who have a plurality of 
wives... In some areas every wife has a separate 
hut; normally they have to share a hut". ia 


According to lyer, a man should not marry 
the wife of his deceased brother or the sister of 
his deceased wife (if younger to the wife, the 
sister is reckoned as his daughter, and if elder, 
as his aunt). There was an avoidance relation- 
ship between a man and his aunt, as well as with 
his elder sister. Instances of adultery were rare; 
if an unmarried man eloped with an unmarried 
girl, they would be caught, beaten, fined, and 
married to each other after a "toddy party”. if a 
man committed adultery with a married woman, 
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they would be beaten and fined a heavier 
amount, a "toddy party" would follow for the 
restoration of the woman to her former husband. 
lyer however described the marriage bond as 
“very loose" among them; a divorce could be by 
simply returning her to her parents, or by the 
woman walking away; in the latter case, the 
token bride price had to be returned. 


Succession was matrilineal in the sense 
that the children belonged to the matriclan, even 
though residence after marriage has been 
patrilocal or neolocal. However the belongings 
of a deceased person were distributed equally 
among the sons and the nephews. The widow, 
daughters and nieces received nothing if a male 
heir existed. The widow had a claim to be main- 
tained by the sons. "The question of inheritance 
never bothers them for they have little to be- 
queath except a rugged hut, mammatti or bill- 
hook, and in rare cases, a crow-bar" (Luiz: 156). 
Nowadays, the sons inherit equally if there is 
anything left behind. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Like several other commu- 
nities in Kerala, the pre-delivery ritual of pulikudi 
was prevalent among them. lyer (p 147) described 
it in detail: among the Chingannivetans, songs 
used to be sung to scare away the devil: the 
mouth of a pot of water was covered with plan- 
tain leaves; a hole made in the ground and the 
pot inverted into it; the pregnant woman had to 
stand over it and a thread with four copper and 
brass rings passed over her head down to the 
feet by the exorcist, and taken out, after which 
the toes are wound with the thread, which is then 
cut. The woman would get down; two pots of 
tamarind and saffron water are then prepared 
and seven spoons fashioned by folding jack 
leaves. A new cloth is thrown over the woman’s 
head and seven spoonfulls administered to her 
by the exorcist, who throws each spoon away 
behind her. Seven balls of rice mixed with 
tamarind juice were then given to her, after 
which a coconut would be broken, and the 
ceremony ended. In the ninth month, a human 
effigy would be made of straw, waved before her 
and then hung over a tree at the cross-roads to 
scare the evil spirits away. It was simpler among 
the Elichathivetans, the tamarind juice being 
poured into the hands of the husband, who fed 
it to the pregnant wife. 


Confinement was ina room of the hut itself, 
but nowadays, in a nearby hospital or dispensary. 
In the past, lyer (p 148) reported that after deli- 
very, a decoction of medicina! herbs and char- 
coal powder was prepared with the husband’s 
urine and administered to her by him internally, 
especially if she had a still-born baby or very 
hard labour pains. An ounce of the oil of Melia 
dubia was also given internally. Even though 
pollution lasted for ten days, a bath was ad- 
ministered on the fifth day. Liquid cowdung was 
the cleansing liquid, sprinkling which pollution 
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was removed. A feast of rice gruel would be 
served to the neighbours and visitors. The baby 
would be named on the 11th day, the traditional 
names having been Vallathan, Chethi, Thiru- 
varam, etc., for boys, and Ponni, Karutha, Chakaru, 
etc., for girls; nowadays "modern" names are 
preferred. 


Menarche was traditionally the occasion 
for elaborate ritual. Among the Cheruvetan, a 
seclusion shed would be put up by the maternal 
uncle of the girl who would be segregated in it 
for the pollution period of six days. On the eighth 
day, she would bathe in the nearby stream and 
put on new clothes, and taken in procession to 
the main hut, where ten to fifteen women would 
be feasted at the expense of her father. Among 
the Chingannivetans, the shed was put up by the 
father, and pollution lasted for nine days. Ten 
potfuls of water would be daily poured over her 
head by the aunt. On the tenth day, a measure 
of paddy would be converted to beaten rice; 
liquid cow-dung sprinkled on all present; the girl 
bathed in a stream and dressed in new clothes, 
taken home in procession, more liquid cowdung 
sprinkled on the house and the grounds. The girl 
then would make a horizontal mark of cow dung 
on the foreheads of all present, and serve each 
with a bowl of gruel, and perhaps, a feast. 


lyer also reported (p 146) that ‘previously’ 
the wife at her monthly periods would be 
secluded for five days in a hut, a quarter of a mile 
away. The next five days would be passed ina 
second hut, halfway between the first and the 
house. On the ninth day the husband would give 
a feast, sprinkle his floor with ‘wine’ and invite 
friends. Till then, he would not eat anything but 
roots. lyer actually found that the woman would 
be confined to the seclusion shed for only five 
days and would return after bath onthe sixth, but 
was forbidden to cook food or touch the vessels 
for three more days. 


When a man decides that his son is ready for 
marriage, he normally approaches his brother- 
in-law if he has an eligible daughter. If he also 
agrees, the nominal bride price (kettu artha 
panam) is paid; the local astrologer (Kaniyan) 
choses an auspicious date. The groom, decked 
out in new clothes and a cap, and his party go 
to the bride’s house, and he presents her with 
new cloth; the pair are conducted to a pandal 
constructed for the purpose and he ties a tali 
round her neck. All present are treated to a feast 
and betel leaves and nuts; the boy takes the girl 
to his home where also a feast is served. Before 
the party (lyer:143) disperses, the bride 

"stands in front of the hut and her uncle places before her a 
measure of paddy, pansupari and one chuckram. He then 
takes a few grains of paddy and places them in his left hand; 
He removes them in pairs. lf an odd number remains... all the 
grain is thrown over the head of the girl. He repeats the 
process .. and if he gets an even number in the end, he says 
... the girl will be blessed with a large number of children... On 


the seventh day, the bridegroom's parents go to the bride's 
Parents house with five measures of rice, four chuckrams 
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worth of pan and ten chuckrams. The bride’s father also 

rovides an equal quantity of these materials. Rice is separate- 
iy cooked by the women of the two parties. Meanwhile the 
male members go to the toddy shop and regale themselves 
with toddy They return and exchange the cooked rice and 
pan. All enjoy a teast. Next morning the married couple go to 
the husband's house. Even if the girl has not attained puberty, 
she is allowed to live wih her husband." 


Luiz (157) added that the couple eat and 
dine ona mat made by the bride for the occasion 
and the ceremony is called kandu kanji kudi (= 
partaking rice gruel in public), and that the bride 
price often consisted of a digging knife and a 
small basket. 


Immediately after death a few grains of rice 
are placed in the mouth of the deceased either 
by the nephew or the son (Luiz 158; by both 
according to lyer 152). Disposal is by burial in 
grave 4 to 5 feet deep, with the head laid south- 
wards. The bier in which the body had been 
carried is laid over it and the grave filled. "The 
betel bag, a tender coconut, and a pot of gruel 
are placed over it to propitiate the spirit of the 
dead" (lyer). Women and children do not accom- 
pany the funeral procession (Luiz). Pollution 
lasts for 16 days; thentoddy, arrack, beaten rice, 
cooked and uncooked rice and plantains are 
placed in front of a pala (Alstonia scholaris) 
stump, a human image is made of earth, and a 
solemn prayer addressed to the spirit of the 
dead (lyer). lyer also reported minor variations 
in the practices of the different groups within the 
tribe. Nowadays, some dead bodies are crema- 
ted, if the family of the deceased can afford the 
expenditure. 


Religion. They have been "Hinduized"; they did 
not have temples of their own but used to visit 
Hindu temples, even though they were con- 
sidered untouchable (cf. lyer:160). They worship 
ancestor spirits, each in his own home, where all 
the relatives assemble. The feature of the wor- 
ship was the offer of fowl in sacrifice. They also 
worshipped the "Gracious Hills" (cf. lyer:156). In 
the past, they used to offer seasonal worship 
according to the cultivation cycle, engaging a 
Velan as priest (fbid.). Nowadays, they worship 
the Hindu deities in the Hindu temples; Ayyappa 
of Sabarimala is the favourite deity, and they join 
in the pilgrimage. Some among them had 
started, about a couple of decades back, a cult 
around the saint-poet Valmiki, the first poet in 
Sanskrit and the author of the Ramayana, seek- 
ing an identity with him because of his reputedly 
having been a hunter before he attained en- 
lightenment; he then entered into penance for so 
long that termites built their nest over him. 


Artistic Endowments. Some of them are highly 
endowed with musical talents. The women are 
graceful though frenzied dancers, with their long 
loose hair sweeping in fantastic patterns. They 
are highly extrovert; TM Menon reported an ex- 
perience at Urukunnu hamlet: h€, then the Direc- 
tor of Tribal Welfare of the State, had worked all 
day in 1976 supervising the eviction of the 
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encroachers from the lands allotted to the tribal 
people and was returning to his jeep, when a 
group of Mala Veda women, in ragged clothes, 
went up to him and offered steaming boiled 
tapioca in a leaf-plate; they were concerned that 
he had eaten nothing all the time, and should be 
hungry and tired. 


Educationally, within the constraints of 
their poverty, they have done as well as could be 
imagined, though most of the young have 
dropped off at the SSLC stage. The Government 
had opened craft centres, which are useful be- 
cause they disperse stipends to the trainees. The 
plantation economy which dominates the area 
has had a spin off, in that a good many have 
secured employment, even if of a casual nature. 
Many families have been provided with houses 
at Government cost; drinking water supply, 
electrical connections, and infrastructura! deve- 
lopment have been provided under the funds 
earmarked for tribal development; incidentally, 
others have also benefitted by these faciities. 
They are rapidly joining the "National Main- 
stream of Life" in India; they have no resources 
except their man-power. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iyer LAK 1937: The Travancore 
Tribes & Castes, Vol.I, Govt Press Trivandrum; Luiz 
1962: The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimyali Sevak 
Sangh, Delhi; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of India, 
Vol. HI, OUP. 
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Malai Vedan or Mala Vedan are also knewn 
as Mala Veda, Veda, Vedans, Velans and Karum- 
gali makkal, etc. The name connotes hunter; the 
prefix residents of the hills. The Census 1901 
described them as hunters who were formerly 
soldiers and later, dacoits. Those in Tamil Nadu 
were formerly known as Valmikulu, indicating 
that they lived on the contents of ant-hills. The 
Madurai District Manual described them as a low 
group presenting all the aspects of savage 
simplicity. A legend has it that when Siva was on 
a hunt with them, he was attacked; those who 
deserted him were known as Kattans or Ul- 
ladans, while those who remained with him were 
Vedans (Luiz 1962:156). 


in Tamil Nadu, they are identified as Malai 
Vedan and included among the Scheduled 
Tribes. According to the 1981 Census, they num- 
bered 7,096 (3,615 males; 3,483 females); 4,507 
were in the Madurai district, and the rest in 
Chingleput, North Arcot, Ambedkar, Dharmapuri, 
Salem, Coimbatore and Tanjavur. Their popula- 
tion in Kerala was 2,435. They are of medium 
height with dolicocephalic heads, receding fore- 
heads, curly hair and black eyes; complexion 
dark to darker shades of brown. in Kerala, a high 
incidence of gene A {ABO system) and relatively 
higher incidence of gene B were reported. The 
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proportion of non-secretors for ABH was found 
to be in the same range as that of the Nilgiri 
tribes. The incidence of gene N (MN system) was 
higher. 


According to early reports. "not long ago, 
many were clothed in maravuri (bark of trees), 
and these were called tol (bark) Vedans". Now- 
adays, the men wear dhoties tucked up as lon- 
gotis, and wear a towel as turban. Some wear 
shirts or buniyans; their hair is cut by a barber. 
The old women wear a small piece of cloth round 
the waist and cover the breasts with a towe!. The 
younger women wear coloured sarees and blouses. 
They wear a lot of ornaments of white metal, at 
the nose, ears, neck, ankles and toes. The 
women are fond of having their bodies tattooed. 


They speak a dialect of Malayalam (Vedan 
basha); a few are literate in Tamil. They are non- 
vegetarians eating beef, pig, chicken, sheep, 
fish, white rats, porcupine, etc., but abstain from 
buffalo meat. They habitually take alcoholic 
drinks; the women indulge during festive oc- 
casions. Both the sexes chew betel leaves with 
tobacco and nuts. The traditional occupation 
was hunting and gathering; they once subsisted 
exclusively by hunting. Nowadays, most work as 
wage labourers in the lands of non-tribal owners; 
some collect minor forest produce for sale. A few 
are employed in sericulture farms, rearing silk 
worms. They receive wages in cash and in kind. 


They used to have traditional councils in 
Kerala, but in Madurai district, they accept the 
leadership of the headman of the Palliyar tribal 
community. Sometimes, a headman-cum-priest 
plathy from Kerala visits them; they then discuss 
matters with him. They do not have social 
divisions in Tamil Nadu, though earlier reports 
had mentioned that "groups which habitually eat 
rats are called Elijathi Vedans and those who 
consume crocodiles are known as Cheenganni 
Vedans" (Luiz 1962:156); these divisions are not 
found among them in Tamil nadu. There are clear 
indications that clans existed in earlier times, but 
they now know nothing of them. 


They prefer to marry the mura pennu, the 
daughter of the maternal! uncle or paternal aunt. 
They prohibit the marriage of parallel cousins. 
Girl-child marriages were earlier practiced; now 
the age at marriage for girls is from 15 to 18, and 
20-25 for boys. Modes of acquiring mates are by 
capture, elopement, courtship, but the most 
common mode is by negotiations conducted by 
a boy's maternal uncles. Polyandry is forbidden, 
monogamy the present norm. Sororail polygyny, 
non-sororal polygyny and junior sororate are 
permitted in case of infertility. Bride price (kettu 
aratha pana) in the form of a present of a knife 
and a basket was the custom, but nowadays, 
instead of bride price, dowry (Rs. 500 - 1000) has 
to be paid to the boy’s father. 
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Residence is patrilocal or neolocal after 
marriage, but a few cases of matrilocal residence 
are also found. Divorce is permitted with the 
consent of the headman, for barrenness and/or 
impotency. Compensation is paid to the "ag- 
grieved" party. Divorced women can marry any 
other person within the community under the 
rendam kannala custom. Widowed women may 
remarry by a simple ritual of accepting a new 
saree from her suitor in front of the elders. 


The nuclear family is the most common, 
though there are a very few mixed extended 
families. They follow neither a totally marumak- 
kathayam (matrilineal) nor makkathayam (patrili- 
neal) inheritance or succession. Luiz (1962:156) 
said of the community in Kerala that "Several 
elders... stated that the belongings of the 
demised are distributed equally among the sons 
and the nephews. The widow, daughter and 
nieces receive nothing if male relatives exist. The 
mother, however, has a claim to the hut and has 
to be maintained by the sons. The question of 
inheritance never bothers them for they have 
little to bequeath except a rugged hut, mammaitti 
or bill-hook and in rare cases, a crow bar". The 
same situation is still prevailing among the Malai 
Vedans of Tamil Nadu. A few however follow 
female ultimogeniture, viz., the youngest daughter 
inherits the property. The Malai Vedans of 
Chingleput district follow equigeniture, all the 
children inheriting equally. 


The status of women is very high. They 
participate in all social, ritual and religious ac- 
tivities equally; are courageous and hardwork- 
ing. Whenever a stranger visits the settlement, it 
is the women who first face him, when the men 
hide themselves. They approach the government 
Officials and even trade contractors boldly to 
argue out their problems. This may be the reason 
why the dominant Palliyan and Kanikkaran tribal 
men prefer to marry Malai Vedan girls. The women 
dominate in the family circle and in managing the 
daily affairs of the community. (Parthasarathy 
1988). 


Life Cycle Rituals. The pregnant woman is taken 
to her parents’ house during the 7th month for 
the puli kudi ceremony; seven spoons of 
tamarind water are administered to her by her 
husband; she eats seven balls of cooked rice 
mixed with tamarind juice; her husband pours a 
potful of hot water over her head. The ceremony 
ends with the breaking of a coconut. Delivery is 
in a segregation hut with the help of a community 
mid-wife and medicine woman. At the time of 
delivery, the elderly women prepare an effigy of 
a male human out of rice flour; it is waved before 
the pregnant woman and later kept hanging near 
her to ward off evil spirits. She is given a decoc- 
tion of tamarind juice mixed with cow dung. The 
elderly women also sprinkle cow-dung solution 
and cow-urine inside and outside the hut to keep 
away evil spirits. The arrival of the infant is 
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announced by breaking a coconut in front of the 
confinement hut. Pollution lasts for seven days; 
mother and child return home after making three 
rounds of a lighted oil lamp kept in front of the 
house. The child is named on the 12th day in the 
presence of father, grand parents and the 
mother’s brother; the last mentioned whispers 
the chosen name thrice in the ear of the baby, 
and then announces it aloud. Generally Hindu 
gods and goddesses lend the names, Sivadasan, 
Krishnankutti, Haridas, etc., for boys, and Am- 
bika, Parvathi, Meenakshi, etc., for girls. On the 
28th day, the ear lobes of female children are 
bored. A black thread is tied round the baby’s 
waist (karuppunul arangnanam) by the mother’s 
brother. 


At menarche, the girl is segregated into a 
hut put up specially for the purpose. The purifi- 
cation ceremony is on the 7th day; after bath, 
elderly women sprinkle cow-urine on her and 
allow her inside the kitchen. In the evening, her 
maternal uncle presents saree, sweets, mirror, 
comb, plantain fruit. A vegetarian feast is served. 


In the past, marriage was celebrated for 
three days with a lot of drumming, singing and 
dancing, but nowadays, the festivities are 
reduced to a simple one-day function of tying the 
tali by the bridegroom around her neck at her 
residence. Mondays are considered auspicious 
for this. The priest, pilathi, performs a pooja to 
the goddess Karunkali, represented by a cow- 
dung heap bedecked with flowers; he then 
directs the groom to tie the tali. A vegetarian 
feast, the expense for which is shared by both 
the parties, is then served. The consummation is 
at the bride’s mother’s residence. Vermilion mark, 
tali and a toe ring are the marriage symbols. 


Immediately after a person dies, the son or 
a nephew puts a few grains of rice in the 
deceased’s mouth. A new cloth is tied round the 
head of the corpse and another covers it. The 
body is buried in a deep grave. A betel bag with 
arecanuts, a tender coconut and a pot of cooked 
rice are placed over the grave in the belief that 
the spirit of the deceased will consume them. 
Women and children do not accompany the 
funeral procession. Death pollution lasts for 16 
days; they perform the adiyanthiram (last rites) 
on the 16th day. The ancestor spirits are known 
as kumbavaram, and offerings are made to them 
annually. 


They are Hindus who consider the Goddess 
Karumkali as their community deity. They wor- 
ship her on Fridays and on Onam day with a 
variety of offerings. They also worship Mandra- 
murthy, Kaduvamurthy, Pandradana Appappan, 
Bhadrakali Amman, Yeratemallam Karunkaliam- 
man, etc., and also a sexless deity, Marranayin. 
They celebrate Onam, Deepavali, Pongal, 


‘Karthigai, Vishu, etc., and participate in the 


fairs and festivals of other communities in the 
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neighbourhood. They go on pilgrimage to 
Madurai and Sabarimala. They also typically 
worship their ancestors. They have implicit faith 
in black magic and sorcery. A few Mala Vedans 
have been converted to Christianity. According 
to the 1981 Census, 97.83% were "Hindu"; 2.17% 
were Christians. They accept water and cooked 
food from higher non-tribal communities like 
Naikar, Nadar, Chetty, etc., but not from the 
hands of Scheduled Caste people. They share 
the burial grounds with other Hindus, and are 
served by the common barbers and washermen. 
A few Mala Vedan girls have married Palliya and 
Kanikkaran boys; one has married a Sri Lankan 
repatriate belonging to a low caste. 


Their traditional occupation was collection 
of minor forest produce. According to the 1981 
Census, 43.72% are "workers", of whom 59.14% 
are agricultural labour, 21.59% cultivators, 
1.97% are engaged in forestry related occupa- 
tions and the remaining 17.30% are in “other 
occupations". 


Development programmes have not 
reached the Mala Vedans. In 1984, only 3 boys 
and 2 girls enrolled in schools, but dropped out 
in the course of the year. They prefer their own 
indigenous systems of medicare. Couples prefer 
three children, and they have their own methods 
of family planning. None of their settlements 
have been provided with protected water supply; 
they have to fetch drinking water from distant 
dug wells. They are mainly illiterate and the com- 
munication media have not reached them. They 
depend on credit from money lenders and shop 
keepers to make both ends meet. The literacy 
percentage in 1981 was 32.31 (43.65% for the 
males and 20.36% for the females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luiz, AAD 1963: Tribes of Kerala, 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, N.Dethi; Par- 
thasarathy, Jakka 1988: The Malai Vedan of Tamil 
Nadu, paper for the People of India, An. Survey of India, 
Mysore. 
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MALAVEDA LANGUAGE 


The culture and speech forms of the 
people who are known by the names Veda\ 
Malaveda\Vettuvar differ greatly. It has not been 
possible to ascertain whether all these people 
belong to the same tribe. It is possible that some 
of these groups have nothing in common except 
the name, as linguistic peculiarities of some 
speech forms suggest. The data collected from 
Pathanamthitha in South Kerala in 1977 (Rad- 


hakrishnan Nair. S, Kumari Nirmala.B, Thankachi ~- 


R, 1977) represents a speech form which shows 
great difference from Malayalam. This shows a 
number of morphological peculiarities and large 
number of lexical items unattested in any other 
language. This speech deserves to be classified 


MALA VEDA LANGUAGE 


as an independent language belonging to the 
S.Dr. sub group of the Dravidian family. The data 
collected from seven Malaveda settlements in 
Kollam district by Hyrunnisa Beegam (1991) 
show that the speech of Malavedas of this area 
have only marginal differences from Malayalam, 
in Phonology, Morphology, Syntax and Lexis; in 
fact the difference is far less than what is ob- 
tained between northern and southern dialects 
of Malayalam. The speech and culture of the 
people known under the name Veda/Malaveda 
has to be intensely investigated to find out inter- 
group relations. The Malavedas are considered 
to be closely related to Ulladans and Malappan- 
darams; the former are considered to be their 
brothers, The total population of Vedas accord- 
ing to the 1981 Census is 2,435. Kottayam dis- 
trict has a Malavedan population of 599, In 
Trivandrum district, where Malavedans are 
found in Nedumangad and Neyyattinkara taluk, 
their population is 404. Kollam district has 1,090 
and Pathanamthitha district has 1,090 Malaveda 
population. 


Phonology. The phonemic system is very close 
to that of Malayalam with the exception that 
Veda does not have voiced and aspirated stops 
that have come into titerary Malayalam due to 
Sanskrit influence. 


Vowels. 
Front Central Back 
High j u 
£ ü 
Mid e O 
e O 
Low aa 
Consonants. 
Bi- Labio- Den- Alveo- Retro- Pała- Velar 
labial dental tai lar flex tal 
Stop p tor t C k 
Nasal m n n ñ ñ 
Flap r 
Lateral / l 
Conti- 
nuant V y 


Pronouns. The first person singular pronoun is 
ñānu nominative; other Case forms are added to 
the base en- as in ennaru | (Dat.), enru my. 


In first person plural forms there is no in- 
clusive-exclusive differentiation, Namu is used 
for both. Case forms are added to the base om-; 
ommaru we (Dat.). The nominative form of 
second person singular is /yyu; oblique base is 
iin; iAmaru you (Dat.). Second person plural 
form is zru in nominative and imm- before other 
cases; immaru you (Dat.). 


Third person forms are: third person mas- 
culine singular avaru masculine plural: avaru; 
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feminine singular atuvu; fem. plural avaru. 
Neuter singular is attu and plural is avvu. Third 
person Mas. singular and plural proximate forms 
is veru. Feminine proximate forms are /tuvu (Sg.) 
and véru (PI.). The neuter proximate form is ivvu. 
The third person proximate forms beginning in 
‘a’ are distant. The feminine singular is also 
derived from the base ‘at’ which is in fact, a 
neuter base. This points to the fact that the lan- 
guage might have had a masculine-non mas- 
culine gender division in the early stage. 


Noun. Gender markers are the same as in Mala- 
yalam. Masculine forms take -an or -an while 
feminine forms take -atti, -atti, -cci etc. 


tampuran respectable person 
mutian grand father 
areyatti fisher woman 
ñukkatti old woman 


Case. These are two accusative suffixes -avu 
and -a. 


tokkaliyavu 
imma 


dog (Acc.) 
you (Acc.) 

Dative forms are -āru and -e. (It is interest- 
ing to note that -e is acċusative case marker in 
Ma. Ta. etc.) 
ennaru 
enne 


| (Dat.) 
| (Dat.) 


These forms are in free variation. 


-ute, -ete, -ite, -ite, -ate and -te are the 
genitive case markers: 
avarite their kilani-ite of the sister 
mele-ete of mountain inf-ate of you 
atuv-ute of her tokkalite of the dog 


Locative forms take the suffixes u/é or -ilu/r 
which are in free variation or RRR, -akkam or 
-ukkam. 


kilani -ilu — > kilanni in sister 
pere-elu ——> perē in house 
kayy-ikkam in hand 

colunk-akkam in head 

atuv-ukkam in her 


Numerais. The numerals from one to six are 
closer to Tamil. Seven is similar to that of 
Malayalam. Some numerals have a peculiar - avu 
ending. 


onru one 

rétu two 

muru three (muppatavu thirty) 

nalu four (nalpatavu forty) 
(nanuravu tour hundred) 

aficu five (onpatavu fifty) 
(afnuravu five hundred) 

aru six (arupatavu sixty) 
(arndravu six hundred) 

E (ārākkiram six thousand) 

élu seven (elupatavu seventy) 
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(elunūravu seven hundred) 
ettu eight (enpatavu eighty) 

(ennuravu eight hundred) 
ompatavu nine (tonnuravu ninety) 
pattavu ten (irupatu twenty) 


Verb. The past forms take the following tense 
suffixes; -C, -CC-, -tt-, «f+, +f. 


ceñcēn | did natatten \|walked 
variccēn | came maratēn | forgot 
untēn | drank 


Present tense forms have two tense suf- 
fixes -tta and -ta: 


calttaven | speak 
pokuttaven | go 


Future tense is marked through the suf- 
fixes -pp-, -pa- and v. 


timpa will eat 

uri-pporin you will not eat 
Cali-pp-orin you will not speak 
vı v-a will fall 


The relative participles have in addition to 
the ‘a’ suffix (found in Malayalam), three other 
suffixes, viz., -en, -an and -e. 
variccan came (which) varatta not came (which) 
varitten coming (which) ceyatte not doing (which) 


The negative participle forms take -att or 
-att- suffixes 
nakuvatta 
nakuvatte 


not laughing 
not laughing 


In imperative singular forms, the verb stem 
is used without any suffix, or with the ‘-u’- suffix. 


vera come (you) 
poku go 


Imperative piural forms take the suffixes 
-Mi- Or -mMıru. 


varami you (Pi.) come 
varamıru you (Pi.) come 


Personal Terminations 


Sg. Pl. 
| en om 
II éni, en emru 
Il (Mas.) a, aru @, aru 
lt (Fem.) a, atu 
(Neu.) a, atu, avu éna, ena 


Permissive mood is expressed by the suf- 
fix -kitu. 


varikitu let come 

Optative marker is -katte. 
manrukatte let him run 
Purposive forms take -parru. 


kamparru for seeing 
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Potential forms have -kam (cf. Ma. -am). 


kikam 


let us go 


Verbal participles have two suffixes, -u and 


-e, 
nakku 
varatte 


Conditional is marked by ante. 


untante 


having laughed 
not having come 


while drinking 


Veda speech also has a copula verb in -ata 
which is unattested in other languages, but 
could be related to the Malayalam forms - ak, 


an etc. 


avaru caliccantu kattata 


what he said is a lie 
avarite pēru koran enrata his name is Koran 


Interrogative forms take -é suffix. 
is she coming? 


atuvu varutavé? 
omme calikkame? 


can we talk? ` 


The interrogative pronoun evite of Malaya- 
lam has as its corresponding form in Veda ente. 


where does they live? 


avaru ente vatiave 
iyyu ēnte kayténi? 


Affirmative questions use the form a/a (cf. 
Ma. alle? ilie?). 


avaru kesavarata ela ? 
avaru kaliyanrave, ela? 


where are you going? 


He is Kesavan. Is he not? 
They will go, will they not 


-alle and ille are negative forms. 
she is not my daughter 


atuvu enra makalalle 
eneru penaya ille 


Veda speech has some peculiar lexical 
items not used by any other languages. 


allu 
nuli 


kilani - 
nakuvu 
tera- 

kerivu- 


elikin 
kailv- 
koniccilu 
calitt 
tollupatti 
torantu 
ñagilu 
tugalu 
kattu 
maluk 
cidava 
kodave 
cali 
toralu 
kilani 
toliu 


whole 


underground 


stem 
sister 
nen 

to give 
to annoy 


yesterday 
to eat 
money 

to say 


match box 


eye 
stomach 
dust 
distance 
fish 
good 
mouth 
to say 
stone 
sister 
fire 


| don’t have a pen 


ñekuvu 
meri 


tokkali 
colunk 
vati- 
tali 


rat- 
pletu 
kayt 


centave 


kallappati 
tagadu/takitu 


karappan 
kettantu 
canuppu 
pottari 
pude 
tonku 
coli 


` pommayavu 


animbu 
Ulappu 


fox 


rain (cf. mari 
of Malayalam) 


dog 

head 

to lie 

to beat 
(cf. tall) 
to bring 
tomorrow 
to go 

ant 

door frame 
egg 
blood 

ear 

small amount 
feet 

hair . 
neck 
snake 
breast 
sugar 
bad 


The Vedas have their own terms to refer to 
the various castes and tribes. 


conri Ullada tribe = mekkiti Nair 
vencali Ezhava pollutala Brahmin 
colli Muslim katalu Carpenter 


korkkoru barber 
Sample Text 


1. Kesavan korana marattu menru rakkutaru 
Kesavan made Koran climb down the tree 


2. tante kanattu kaytarenru atuvu caliccatu 
She told that father has gone to forest 


3. hamu kater paratu natatom 
We walked, telling stories 


4. cirlyatu pattu kēccu tifcitatu 
Hearing the song the child slept 
5. Manu avarotu ante kaykanru paraten 
| told him to go there 
The speech form of Malaveda of Kollam 
district, as seen in the data collected by Hyrun- 
nisa Beegum (1991) shows only very little dif- 


ference from Malayalam. The differences from 
Malayalam are noted below: 


Addition of link morph before accusative 
marker -a. 
payyu -i-a —> payyina 
aval -in-a —> avalina 
iddu-in-a_ —> iddina 


to cow (Acc.) 
to her 
to this 


Sociative case marker is Ūūti (otu in Mala- 
yalam). 
aval -uti —-> avaluti (Ma. avalotu) 
raman -uti-ramanuri (Ma. ramafotu) 


She (Soc.) 
Raman (Soc.) 


Instrumental case marker is ale (Ma. al). 


kattiyale knife (Instr.) 
avanale he (Instr.) 


Pronouns. The first person plural inclusive form 
is nanke and exclusive form in fianke (Ma. 
nammal and fhannal respectively). Second per- 
son plural form is ninke. Third person neuter 
demonstrative forms are iddu (proximate) and 
addu (distant). (cf. Ma. idu and adu). The first 
person singular is fan, but in some places 
nankara has also been attested. 


Numerals show only very little difference 
from Malayalam. 


mūnnu becomes munu and elu becomes élu 
Emphatic Clitic is 2. 


ceyya vayy! cannot do it 
ivite illt not here 


The interrogative forms ille, alle etc., of 
Malayalam becomes ill, allı etc. 


This speech form has a peculiar disjunc- 
tive connective in anrt. 
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MALA VETTUVAN 


boy or girl 
cow or bullock 


ananrn pennanti 
payyanrn kalayanri 


The commonly used present tense 
markers are -inri, -ēnri and -nri. 
ceyyinri is doing tinninri is eating 
parenri is saying karēnri - is crying 
vanri is coming ponri is going 


The copula verb found in this dialect is anri 


addu maram anri that is (a) tree 
iddu oru kakka anri this is a crow 


Interrogative forms show some differences 
from those of Malayalam. 


aval patimi ? 

Is she singing? (Ma. aval patuinnd?) 
aval varumē? 

will she come? (Ma. aval varumo?) 
aval vantiya? 

Did she come? (Ma. aval vanno?) 


Some peculiar kinship terms are attested 
in this dialect; ammuttan mother’s father’, amuitti 
mother’s mother, ‘name’ is used as address term 
for father’s brother's daughter as well as son, 
mother’s brother’s daughter and son, father’s 
and mother’s sister's daughter and son. Wife, 
son, and daughter are also addressed as ‘name’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vimalakumari V.S., Syntactic 
Analysis of Veda, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Depart- 
ment of Linguistics, University of Kerala, 1977; Vimala 
M. Noun Morphology of Malaveda, Unpublished M.A. 
Thesis Department of Linguistics, University of Kerala, 
1984. Kumari Nirmala B., Internal Reconstruction of 
Veda language, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Department 
of Linguistics, University of Kerala, 1977; Thankachi, R. 
Noun Morphology of Veda language, Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, Department of Linguistics, University of 
Kerala, 1977; Radhakrishnan, S. Verb Morphology of 
Veda Language, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Depart- 
ment of Linguistics, University of Kerala, 1977; Hyran- 
nusa Becgam, A., Language of Malavedas, Unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis, Department of Linguistics, University of 
Kerala, 1991. 


MALA VETTUVAN 


The Mala Vettuvan are found in the 
Taliparamba taluk of the Kannur district, Kerala, 
distributed in the villages of Tadikadavu, Padiyur 
and Vayakara. They are not included in the 
Scheduled Tribes of the State, but in the list of 
"Other Eligible Communities". "The name Mala 
Vettuvan is the corruption of Vedan or Vettuvan 
and connotes that they were hunters. The prefix 
indicates that they are confined to the Mala (hilly 
regions)" (Luiz 1962:160). They are distinct from 
the Mala Veta of the Idukki district, among whom 
a section, the Cheruvetans, are also known as 
Mala Vettuvans. There is nothing in common be- 
tween the two groups even though both are known 
as Mala Vettuvan. The Mala Vettuvan described 
here constitute a very small community, who 
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have not been separately enumerated at the 
Censuses. According to a survey conducted in 
1978, they numbered only 73, of whom 39 are 
males, and 34 females; they were distributed 
among only 12 households. They speak a mixed 
dialect of Malayalam and Tulu and consider the 
Nayadi, Paniyan, the Urali Kuruman and the Kat- 
tunaikkan as low and polluting. 
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Their settlements are found in the outskirts 
of the forests, and consist of four to six huts, 
termed as kudumbukkal. Each is thatched and 
erected on bamboo poles, without much of a 
foundation. The enclosed area is partitioned into 
a living room and a kitchen. A mat woven out of 
jungle grass, a few earthen pots and other uten- 
sils constitute the sum total of their domestic 
equipment. 


The men wear a loin cloth, and the women, 
a long cloth knotted at the waist, with the end 
thrown over the right shoulder. They are 
reported to have been dressing themselves in 
leaves until recently, with a kind of a double-fan 
shaped apron of leaves tied round the waist with 
a rope fashioned out of a rolled piece of cloth, 
which they would renew daily (Aiyappan 1948: 
106). Both sexes wear ear-rings, and the 
females, nose-rings, coloured beads as neck- 
laces, and bangles. An unmarried girl or woman 
is not permitted to wear ornaments. They tie their 
hair at the top of the head, in a knot. They are 
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non-vegetarians but avoid beef and the meat of 
bisons. 


They used to be food gatherers and 
hunters, as their name indicates. They are good 
trackers, and very expert in trapping porcupines 
and catching tortoises. They fish in the inland 
waters: Nowadays, they have taken to agricul- 
tural labour, though none owns any lands; 
whatever little they had has already been alienated 
or encroached upon by the non-tribal "settlers" 
who have swamped the area. Some who retain 
possession of their limited homesteads cultivate 
plantains, cardamoms, pepper and other com- 
mercial crops there; they have learnt the techni- 
ques from the "settlers" and trade the produce 
through them, in which transaction they are ex- 
ploited. 


Social Organization. There are two endogamous 
divisions, Kodi and Peringala. They are further 
divided into 14 illoms named after the Family 
names of the respective Janmi-s (feudal land- 
holders) in whose lands they stayed. The mem- 
bers of the present generation know nothing 
about these clans. The rule of succession is 
changing from matrilineal to patrilineal. After 
marriage, a woman goes and stays in the 
husbands’ hut; but she has no claim over her 
deceased husband’s property (Aiyappan 1948: 
106; Luiz 1962:161). 


Marriage is generally after the girl attains 
puberty; by negotiation is the most common 
type, though in the past, by capture was sanc- 
tioned. Now, marriage by purchase is also per- 
mitted. Divorce is permitted; a divorcee/ widow/ 
widower is allowed to re-marry anyone. Levirate 
is permitted. Polygyny is practiced; polyandry, 
rare. 


They have a tribal council with a headman 
known as kirans or sometimes parakutti (mean- 
ing ‘drummer’). The headmen used to be ap- 
pointed by the Janmi in whose land the 
settlement was located (Aiyappan 1948:106), 
but nowadays, he wields little power or in- 
fluence. According to Stephen Fuchs (1972: 
258), "Among the Mala Vettuvan, the office of the 
headman is not hereditary, for he is usually ap- 
pointed by the landlord for whom the group 
works. The headman enjoys certain rights and 
privileges, but at present, he receives little atten- 
tion and commands only slight obedience". 


Lite Cycle Rituals. A woman when she starts 
having labour pains, is made to sit all by herself, 
until the cry of the infant is heard. Then other 
women may go and help her. Pollution lasts for 
one month. The new-born is named on the 7th 
day after delivery, but they postpone the ear- 
boring till the child is five years old. 


On attaining puberty, a girl is segregated 
in the same hut where women in thelr menses 
have to live. The pollution, both at menarche, 
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and during the monthly courses, is observed for 
seven days. 


Marriage is concluded only after the pay- 
ment of bride price - the minimum amount is Rs. 
2/- (Rupees Two only), payable before the 
ceremony. The important ritual signifying mar- 
riage is the gifting of pudava (bride’s wear), and 
tying of the tali. Should the pair divorce each 
other subsequently, the tali and the bride price 
have to be returned. Barrenness of the woman is 
the main reason for divorce. 


Death. They bury the dead bodies. A piece of 
gold, silver, or any other metal is rubbed ona 
stone, and the "paste" is mixed in water coloured 
with turmeric; this is dropped into the mouth of 
the deceased as a last rite by the son or nephew 
of the deceased. The legs are then washed with 
water, which is sprinkled on the relatives. The 
body is then carried to the burial site and buried; 
the site marked with a stone. Pollution lasts for 
twelve days, during which they offer cooked rice 
to the spirit of the departed. They take a 
purificatory bath on the 13th day, and a feast is 
given to the relatives. 


Religion. They were "animists", who used to wor- 
ship trees, birds and animals. They propitiate the 
ancestor spirits as household gods. Nowadays, 
they have started worshipping the Hindu gods 
and goddesses. The chief deity is the goddess, 
Chamundy. On the Sivarathri night, they pray to 
their ancestor spirits. They have their own songs 
and dances. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aiyappan A 1948: Report on the 
Socio-economic conditions of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Province of Madras, Govt. Press Madras; Fuchs $ 
1975: The Aboriginal Tribes of India, McMillan India; 
Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adim- 
jati Sevak Sangh Delhi; Mathur PRG 1980: Unpublished 
Report. 
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The Malasar are known by different names 
such as Malayar or Malai Arasar, etc. Thurston 
(1909) and Buchanan (1807) referred to them as 
Malsars, Malasar, and Malasirs. The “Malasar" 
probably arose from the status they enjoyed of 


‘ being considered to be the lords of the hills. 


According to Luiz (1962:151), "Malasar is the 
generic name for three groups of tribes known 
as Maha or Malai Malasars, Macharivan Malasars 
and Nattu Malasars. The last two names refer to 
the same group and the prefixes are to indicate 
that they live on slopes of hills and developed 
areas. The first named has nothing in common 
with the other two". Among the Nattu Malasars, 
there is a section known as Konga Malasars. 


They believe that they originally lived in 
Kongu Nadu, now comprised in Coimbatore dis- 
trict. Luiz (1962:152) stated that “Malasars have 
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no information regarding their origin and early 
history. .. There is every possibility that ... they 
were an endogamous section of the numerous 
Kurumba who once dominated the South of India 
till they were ... banished to the forests by the 
Chola kings during the 17th Century". According 
to a story, they are the descendants of Siva and 
Parvathi when they were in the disguise of 
Kirathas or hunters. At the request of Arjuna, the 
divine couple lived at the foot hills and their 
progeny became Malasars. According to another 
story, they are the descendants of Surpanakha, 
the only sister of Ravana. One day, a wild 
elephant attacked her; she created a boy who 
took the elephant to the forest, where the boy 
tamed the animals. Surpanakha settled the boy 
in the forest and he is the ancestor of the Malasar 
(Parthasarathy 1988:1-2). They are found in the 
Pollachi taluk of Tamil Nadu and the adjoining 
Parambikulam area of Kerala classified as 
Scheduled Tribe. In the 1981 Census, their 


population in Tamil Nadu was 4,162 (2,185 males 
and 1977 females). In Kerala, there were 967, 
and in Karnataka, 62. 


The habitat is the conspicuous mountain 
region south of Palghat Gap in the Western 
Ghats. The range contains the Anamalai and the 
Palni Hills; the plateau occupied by the Malasar 
averages about 2,000 feet +MSL. The average 
rainfall on the eastern side is 33 inches. The foot 
hills have been reduced to scrub; higher up, 
deciduous forests prevail. In Kerala the rainfall 
is higher; Malasar occupy the moist deciduous 
forests around the reservoirs at Thunakkadavu, 
etc., of Parambikulam Project. These forest 
areas are now strictly protected Sanctuaries; all 
southwestern Western Ghat flora and fauna are 
well represented. A Malasar settlement is called 
Padi or Patti, and consists of 20 to 30 houses. 
The streets are called chalai. They are named 
after the owners of the land, eg., Sarkar-patti, 
Subbaigounder-patti, etc. 
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They are short and dark brown. (Tandon & 
Parthasarathy 1983:23-54). The average house- 
hold size is 4.70 in exposed settlements and 4.41 
in the forests. Respectively, the median age for 
males was 20.33 and 28.71 and for females 26.54 
and 25.71. Short statured males constituted 
48.49% and 37.97% respectively, 49.49% and 
56.48% were medium and 2.02% and 5.55% tall. 
For females, the percentages among the respec- 
tive sections were: 39.64 and 40.18 (short), 
52.25 and 53.57 (medium) and 8.11 and 6.25 
(tall). The sex ration was 108 and 96 respective- 
ly. There were no male individuals in the age 
groups 65-74 in the exposed section; longevity 
was slightly better in the forests, where there 
was no representative only in the 70-74 age 
group. The following table summarises various 
ratios for the respective groups: 


TABLE: VARIOUS VITAL DATA FOR MALASAR 
(TAMIL NADU) 








Sl. Index/(or Rate) Exposed Forest 

No. 

1 Ageing 1.6667 2.0833 

2 Dependency % 63.7631 50.0000 

3 Crude Birth Rate 42.5532 18.1406 /1000 
4 Crude Death Rate 48.9362 34.0136 /1000 
5 Crude Death-Natural (-) 6.3830 (-)15.6730 /1000 


increase rate 
General Fertility rate 


6 178.5714 66.6667 /1000 
7 Child/woman ratio 
8 
9 


607.1429 325.0000 


Infant mortality rate 450 250 /1000 
Mean weight (male) Kg 46.23 45.16 
10 Mean weight (female)Kg 38.92 37.15 


arm ~—_ — ~ ——— 








The men weara short cloth round the waist 
and half-arm shirts and buniyans. The women 
wear coloured sarees; only the younger wear 
blouses. Most men crop their hair; women part 
it in the middle and knot it at the back. The 
females wear nose rings, bangles, beads; and 
married women, toe-rings. Most women and a 
few men have tattoo marks. They speak Tamil; a 
few know Malayalam and Kannada. 


They are non-vegetarians and eat the meat 
of all categories of birds and animals. Their 
staple food is ragi and jowar, supplemented or 
substituted by roots and tubers gathered from 
the forest. They drink alcoholic drinks, smoke 
bidi and chew tobacco and betel. [At Thunak- 
kadavu in Kerala, TM Menon found that they 
relished the meat of pythons, which they found 
alive or dead: they also scavenged the Kills left 
by wild dogs, but not by tigers. ] 


The Madras Census Report 1901 (cit. 
Thurston 1975:395) described them as "good at 
game-tracking and very handy with their axes, 
with the help of which they will construct a bam- 
boo house for the wandering sportsman in a few 
hours". Aiyappan (1948:134) reported that they 
"are said to be somewhat addicted to stealing, 
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robbing and burglary. Their occupations are 
agricultural labour, and wood cutting and also 
collection of forest produce", At present, the 
major economic resource is land and forest. 
They are mainly landless, and their primary oc- 
Cupation now is agricultura! labour. A few had 
become bonded labourers and are doing work 
for their masters who belong to the dominant 
Gounder community. They live in the farms of 
their masters. Child labour exists among them. 
A few are expert in catching and taming wild 
elephants, and several of the mahouts and 
kavadis employed by the Forest Department in 
this Range are Malasar. A few work as forest 
labourers for the department and the contrac- 
tors. They also collect minor forest produce; in 
Tamil Nadu, they are now organized under the 
Sarkarpati Hill Tribes Cooperative Labour Con- 
tract Society with headquarters at Sethumadai. 


In Kerala, all of them are forest dwelling; 
the mahouts of the local departmental elephant 
camps are drawn from among them. They have 
been allotted small plots in their settlements; 
they attempt cultivation of millets, vegetables, 
getting whatever remains after raiding by wild 
pigs from the Sanctuary. They scavenge carcas- 
ses left behind by the predators; collect minor 
forest produce as and when permitted by the 
authorities; often, the collection of items like 
honey is hardly sufficient to meet their own re- 
quirements. Some get casual remuneration by 
acting as guides to wild life enthusiasts who visit 
the area as tourists. In Tamii Nadu, 68.57% were 
"workers"; of them, 10.12% were in livestock 
rearing and forestry related occupations; 
88.75% were agricultural labour and the remain- 
ing 1.13%, in “other occupations". 


They have Kula Panchayat (hereditary 
councils) headed by the muppan with a ponna 
muppan, talaiyari, vanderi and maniakaran to 
assist him. There is a priest, titled sadeyan. The 
headman is consulted before finalizing mar- 
riages, and the other members help with the 
arrangements. They are an endogamous group 
without any exogamous sub-divisions. Cross- 
cousin marriages are preferred. Monogamy, 
polygyny and junior sororate are permitted. The 
mode of acquiring mates is by service, mutual 
consent and by negotiation. Child marriages, 
once prevalent, has now been completely re- 
placed by post-puberty marriages. The Tali, a 
vermilion thread and the toe ring are the main 
symbols of the married status. The bride price 
has steeply risen from Rs. 12.50 to 157/-. They 
are patrilineal with neolocal residence after mar- 
riage. Either husband or wife may initiate pro- 
ceedings for divorce, with the help of their parents. 
The reasons may be barrenness, tmpotency, 
adultery or insanity. Divorce has to be sanc- 
tioned by the headman. The children, if any, after 
divorce, have to be Jooked after by the father. A 
divorced woman may marry again - such mar- 
riages are called randantharam. Widows may 
also remarry - this is called seere rendanthral. 
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Typically, families are nuclear. Joking 
relationships are observed with sisters-in-law 
(wife’s elder/younger sisters), with brothers-in- 
law (wife’s elder/younger brothers), sister-in-law 
(elder brothers wife), and brother-in-law 
(husband’s younger brother), and between 
grandparents and grandchildren. Avoidance is 
observed between women and their fathers-in- 
law. Inheritance is by male equigeniture; succes- 
sion through the eldest son. 


Life Cycle Rituals. The pregnant woman is taken 
to her natal home for the first delivery on the 9th 
month. The delivery is arranged in a portion of 
the house nowadays; in the past, it is reported 
that segregation sheds were put up. An elder 
Malasar woman attends. The umbilical cord is 
buried by the side of the house. Birth pollution 
is observed for seven days; on the 7th day, the 
mother and the child are brought to the main 
room and the baby put in a cradle (thottelu), 
gifted by the mother’s brother. The name-giving 
is only in the second year. A common name pulla 
for boys and pottai for girls, is used till then. The 
name is selected by the priest, sadeyan. The 
girls have their ear lobes bored after the second 
year by a goldsmith, during a visit to town. 


The attainment of puberty by a girl is 
known as sadangagaradu. She is made to sit in 
a separate hut (tinna/), erected by the mother’s 
brother. Pollution is observed for seven days; 
after bath, the girl is taken home; married women 
prepare seer, a container with cooked rice, 
comb, small arrow, mirror and plantain fruits, 
and place it in front of the girl; she has to cross 
the seer thrice from right to left and vice versa. 
Then she is allowed into the kitchen; a 
vegetarian feast follows. 


Marriages are fixed by negotiations in the 
presence of the headman; a betrothal ceremony 
nalla narte is conducted if all is well. The mar- 
riage is fixed on a Wednesday; a pandal with a 
dais is erected in front of the bride’s house. The 
boy and the girl are given oil baths, and dressed 
in new clothes. They are taken to the pandal from 
the nearby Kaliyamman temple, with kottumulak- 
ku, a musical performance customary among 
them. The couple are seated on the dais; the 
vermilion string is tied as the tali around the neck 
of the bride. A non-vegetarian feast is given, the 
cost being shared by both the parties. A mar- 
riage procession, through all the streets of the 
settlement, and the ka/yana attam (marriage dan- 
ces) are the festivities. The nuptials are at the 
bride’s mother’s residence. 


After death, they do not bathe the dead 
body, but anoint it and cover it with a new cloth; 


it is then carried on a bier to the grave-yard, a` 


distance away from the settlement. The body is 
usually buried in a prone position, but at Sarkar- 
patti, it is buried in a sitting posture, in a circular 
grave. If the deceased had happened to have 
been a headman, his clothes and implements 
used by him are buried along with him. The pit is 
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covered and the bier in which the body had been 
carried is deposited over it. The last obsequies, 
the karumadi, is performed on the 8th day, and 
a feast is arranged; the pollution ends with that. 
Ancestor spirits are worshipped and offerings to 
them made annually. 


Religion. They worship a spirit called "Mallung" 
represented by a stone encircled by a wall, 
which served as a temple, offering goats and 
cocks as sacrifice. They believed that neglect in 
this respect was responsible for death/damage 
due to attacks by tigers/elephants. The also wor- 
shipped Veerabhadran and Bhadrakali, repre- 
sented by heaps of stones under a tree. 
Nowadays, Malasars like to be Known as Hindus; 
Kali and Mariyamma are favourite deities. They 
worship goddesses Ponnalatha, Manakadu- 
vatha, Mahagaliatha, Asheharyamman, etc., and - 
recently, Ayyappa of Sabarimala. Their priest, 
the sadeyan, officiates at these as well as during 
the death rites; he also propitiates evil spirits 
and cures ailments. Some Malasar families have 
been recently converted to Christianity. 


Their oral traditions derive from the reli- 
gious texts of neighbouring non-tribals. They 
have a few musical instruments, eg., mattalam, 
urumai, kolal, etc., which are used as accom- 
paniments for their recitations. The younger 
generation is addicted to cinema music of the 
most "modern" type. They consider the Maha 
Malasar as superior to themselves, and the 
Kadar, Muduvar and Pulayar as inferior. They do 
not accept food from the hands of the Scheduled 
Caste communities. There has been one mar- 
riage of a Malasar girl by a boy belonging to the 
dominant Gounder community. They receive the 
services of barbers and washermen. A few have 
become active members in political parties like 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhakam, Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhakam, and the Communist Party 
(Marxists). They have benefited from various 
developmental programmes, and have the 
facilities of electricity, school, drinking water, 
etc. They are reported to be 100% "Hindu", and 
the literacy rate in Tamil Nadu is 4.32% (6% for 
males and 2.48% for females). It was marginally 
higher in Kerala at 6.10% (8.38% and 3.65%) 
respectively. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aiyappan, A, 1948: Report on the 
Socio-economic Conditions of the Province of Madras, 
Madra; Buchanan 1807: Journey from Madras through 
the countries of Mysore, Canara & Malabar, Madras; 
Census of India 1961: Ethnographic notes on Scheduled 
Tribes, Vol. ix, Part v.B(1), Madras; and 1981 (1988): 
Series 20, Tamil Nadu, Part ix, New Delhi; Luiz AAD 
1962: Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, 
N. Delhi; Parthasarathy, Jakka 1988: The Malasar of 
Tamil Nadu (Paper for "People of India", Anthropologi- 
cal Survey of India, Mysore; Tandon, VK & Par- 
thasarathy, Jakka 1983: Malassar of Tamil Nadu, An. 
Survey of India, Mysore; Thurston 1975: Castes & Tribes 
of Southern India, Cosmos Publications Delhi, 


Jakka Parthasarathy 
Tribal Research Centre, Ooty 
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Malayalar (ma/ayalar) are a very small com- 
munity found in the Aralam forest of the Tel- 
licherry taluk, Kannur district. "Their name has 
originated from the two Malayalam words mala 
(mountain) and al/ar (people) to connote moun- 
tain dwellers. They claim that they were brought 
to their present habitat by the Raja of Kottayam, 
to serve in his army" (Luiz 1962:168). Mathur 
(1980:unpublished) recorded a story about their 
origin; 

“They claim that they are the descendants of the militia of the 
Kottayam Raja. They were guards at the Kottayam Palace; 
while they were guarding the palace, one of them fell into a 
tank in the palace compound. Instead of saving him from 
drowning, the others wanted to teach the tank a lesson... they 
Started shooting arrows into it. Seeing the foolishness of the 
guards, the Raja dismissed them... and issued orders to be- 
head them. They were taken to the Aralam forest, but were not 
executed. Meanwhile, the Raja had to go to Veerpad for a war; 
in this war he received assistance from the local people... To 
his surprise, he understood that those who rendered assis- 
tance were none other than his own guards whom he had 
ordered to be beheaded .. He appointed one of them as the 
political chieftain to look after Veerpad. He also set apart 2400 
acres of land in the Aralam forest for their enjoyment". 
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They are not included in the list of 
Scheduled Tribes but are enjoying the benefits 
by being included among the "Other Eligible 


Communities”. Their population is not known be- . 


cause they have not been enumerated separate- 
ly in the Census. According to a survey conduc- 
ted by Dr Mathur in 1975, their population was 
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196, of whom 94 were male and 102 female. They 
speak Malayalam. Luiz (1962:168) considered 
them as a "Mediterranean race", of medium stat- 
ure and light to dark brown complexion. 


Their habitat is the Aralam forest, once 
privately owned. It is almost an island, enclosed 
between the upper reaches of the Valapatnam 
river and one of its tributaries, at the foot of the 
Western Ghats, which tower to peaks like the 
Brahmagiri (about 2200 meters + MSL) just west 
of this area. Rainfall is heavy but concentrated 
during the South West monsoon, with a dry spell 
of about four months after November. The chain 
of high mountains however keeps the atmos- 
phere always moist, and the forest is semi-ever- 
green; it was one of the richest in Kerala about 
half a century back. The natural growth con- 
sisted of ever green species like Vateria indica, 
Calophylium spp., Messua ferra, Pallaquim ellip- 
ticum, etc., along with valuable deciduous species 
like teak, rosewood, Bombax malabaricum, etc. 
There was also copious growth of bamboos and 
reeds along the water courses. 


Part of the forest was acquired for a large 
"Indo-Russian" farm by the Central Government; 
during this process, much of the tree growth was 
cut down. The land utilization since then has 
been by planting "select" coconut and other 
varieties of fruit trees and commercial crops. 
Areas which escaped the acquisition were over- 
run by "settlers" who have converted them into 
homesteads with miscellaneous crops. Exten- 
sive areas have now been laterized, and the swift 
streams have eroded their banks, denuded of the 
Original reed and bamboo protection. In the 
past, the typical west coast fauna of the large 
and small cats, the elephants, the deers, etc., 
etc., was available, but now, only some wild pigs 
and jackals survive. 


The Malayalar live in well built and attrac- 
tive houses, constructed on raised platforms 
over strong foundations, with substantial mason- 
ry walls and tiled roofs. There is a verandah all 
round, to which the windows and doors, fitted on 
strong wooden frames open. Some are two- 
storied, with separate blocks and yards for the 
kitchens. 


The men wear mundu, banians and shirts, 
and the women, mundu and blouses. The women 
have finger rings, nose rings, necklaces, etc., 
and the elderly women still wear thakka, heavy 
ear-rings in dilated ear-lobes. Aged men also 
wear ear rings. 


They are non-vegetarian, with rice as the 
staple food. They were clever hunters who could 
use bows and arrows and muzzle loading guns 
effectively. They were also shifting cultivators. 
Neither of these occupations is now feasible, 
because the forest has been cut down, and the 
available lands grabbed either by Government or 
the "settlers". They have now become settled 
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agriculturists with plough cultivation; those who 
lost their land holdings have become farm 
labourers under those who have grabbed their 
lands. 


Social Organization. They are matrilineal and 
virilocal. Descent is through the female line. A 
woman leaves her parental home at marriage 
and lives in her husband’s "family" (matrilineal) 
home. Immediately on his death, she has to 
return, accompanied by her children if any, to 
her natal home. The children are always reck- 
oned to be members of her, ie., the mother’s 
matrilineal family. 


They are divided into four clans (illom), 
viz., Palyat, Meppat, Unnikot and Veliman. The 
names are after mythical ancestors. The clans 
are subdivided into vidu (lineages). Marriage 
within the clan is prohibited. Though they are 
endogamous, there are cases of marriage with 
people belonging to Thiyya and Ambalavasi 
communites. Polygyny is allowed but polyandry 
prohibited. Divorce is common; divorcees, 
widows and widowers may remarry. 


They have a headman called uralan. They 
claim that in the past, the uralan was appointed 
by the Raja of Kottayam; he was entitled to cus- 
tomary payments and contributions. Nowadays, 
he has only ritual roles. 


Life Cycle Rituals. The women were considered 
ceremonially unclean for 17 days after childbirth. 
No caste fellows would enter the room where she 
was confined. The traditional names chosen for 
boys were Neelan, Peruvan, Chambaran, Kayak- 
kan, etc., and for girls, Neeli, Chakki, Patti, Kut- 
tichi, etc. They observe five days pollution on 
menarche; after which a feast is served. 


Marriage is by negotiation. It takes place 
at the bride’s house. There is no tali tying 
ceremony, probably because, in the past, they 
used to conduct a "pseudo marriage", tali kettu 
kalyanam, before a girl attained puberty, when a 
tali would be tied round her neck by an affina! kin 
- this custom has been given up. Neither dowry 
nor bride price is payable. On an auspicious day 
fixed earlier, the groom, relatives and friends go 
to the bride’s house and present her with a 
podava (cloth). This is the important part of the 
ritual. After a feast they return with the girl to his 
house. She stays there until divorce or the death 
of the husband, even though she and her child- 
ren never lose membership of her natal house, 
nor gain membership of his (the husband’s/ 
father’s) house. 


They practice both burial and cremation. If 
the deceased happens to be a junior member of 
his family, the body is buried. Cremation is the 
rule among the well to do families. Before a body 
is removed for burial/cremation, it is washed, 
anointed with oil and covered in a new cloth. If 
it is Cremation, they collect the bones and ashes 
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on the 9th day, and bury them. The nephew is 
the chief mourner and has to conduct all the 
rites. Pollution lasts for eight days; on the 9th, 
friends and relatives are treated to a feast. 


Religion. They have been influenced by the 
Hindu religious practices of the locality. They 
have accepted a number of the Hindu deities, 
and worship Ayyappa whom they term Venkates- 
wara. Muthappan is worshipped as an ancestor 
deity, though Hinduized as a "form of Siva". In 
the small temples within their settlement, they 
keep bronze statues of their ancestors. Sasta is 
worshipped by votive offerings in January, and 
many go on pilgrimage to Sabarimala. Bhaga- 
vathi (Mother Goddess) is their favourite deity, 
whom they worship and propitiate twice a year, 
in Vrishigam (Nov-December) and Medam 
(March-April). They celebrate the local Hindu 
festivals like Vishu and Onam. They have a bout 
of "mock fighting" called visahnti (Vishu beat- 
ing); they use wooden shields supplied by a 
caste community, and "swords" made of the 
pseudo-stems of plantains. This traditional folk 
art form has now almost disappeared. They have 
a good collection of folk songs, and traditional 
dance called thiragattom. The folk songs centre 
round their relationship with the Kottayam Raja. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Scvak Sangh Delhi; Mathur 
PRG 1980: Unpublished Report. 
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The Malayali, a Scheduled Tribe of Tamil 
Nadu, are also known as Malaiyali, Kanchee- 
puram Gounder, Malakkaran and Mala Nayak- 
kan. The community prefer to claim to be Vellala, 
and suffix "Gounder" to male names. Etymologi- 
cally, the word is derived from malai = hills and 
ali = inhabitants. They live in the hills of North 
Arcot, Ramaswamy Padayachi, Thiruvannamalai 
Sambuvurayar, Salem, Tiruchirapalli and Dhar- 
mapuri districts. According to the 1981 Census, 
they numbered 106,826 males and 102,214 
females (total: 209,040), constituting 54.14% of 
the Scheduled Tribe population of Tamil Nadu. 
The sex ratio varied from 79.52 to 122.72 among 
the settlements. Literacy rate among the males 
was 33.55% and among the females, 11.32%. 
The fertility ratio ranged from 58.71% to 
104.55%. The average percentage of the mar- 
ried, unmarried, widowed and divorced/ 
separated are, respectively, 43.21, 51.10, 2.87 ` 
and 2.82. 


Mythical origins. There are a number of stories 
about their origin. They believe that they were 
Vellala cultivators who migrated from Kanchee- 
puram after the advent of the Muslims. Thurston 
quoted Fanu: "The ancient Malayali deity Kari- 
raman finding himself uncomfortable at Kan- 
cheepuram took up anew abode. Three... named 
Periyannan, Naduvannan and Chinnannan 
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(followed him through different routes)". Ac- 
cording to the Salem Gazetteer, the three 
brothers, out hunting with three faithful hounds, 
were caught in heavy rainstorm; the hounds ran 
back home; the faithful wives fearing that their 
husbands had died, set fire to their houses and 
immolated themselves. "On the third day, the 
hunters returned and found their houses in 
ashes and their wives dead. The bereaved hus- 
bands consoled themselves by marrying again. 
Periyannan chose a Kaikolan girl and settled in 
Kalrayan hills, Naduvannan chose a Vedan Pal- 
lan girl and chose Pachamali hills, Chinnannan 
married a Devendra Pallan girl and made his 
home in Kollimalai. These three brothers thus 
became the progenitors of the three clearly 
defined hill tracts..., the Periya Malayali (Kal- 
rayan hills), the Pacha Malayali and the Kolli 
Malayali’. Fuchs (1973:274) supposed that they 
were originally Tamil Veliala who retreated to the 
hills when the Muslims became dominant, or that 
they were the offspring of Vellala men with Vedan 
women. According to Thurston (1975:IV,407- 
408), their oral tradition narrated that the 


founders of the community, Periyannan, Nadu- 
vannan and Chinnannan, conquered the territory 
from the Vedas, massacred the menfolk, and 
took the Veda women for themselves, and that, 
when food became scarce, they gave their sister 
to a Thottiyan (lowest caste), in exchange for 
food, which made the community despised. 
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They were obviously a caste group who 
became distinct as hill people after migration 
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from the plains. Their mother tongue is Tamil; 
some of them are bilingual in Tamil, Kannada 
and/or English. 


Habitat. They live in the hilly regions spread 
among six districts forming a belt along the mid- 
north of the State. The Nallamalai or Pudur-nadu 
hills are at elevation reaching up to 1000 meters 
above MSL at the highest speaks. A striking fea- 
ture of the system is the great folds into which 
the rocks have been forced, forming several 
plateaux. The average annual rainfall is 75 to 100 
cms; natural vegetation includes Terminafia-s, 
Hardwickia, Pterocarpus, and Anogeissus species. 


The Shevaroy is a small detached range, 
about 400 sq. km., in area, divided into an east- 
ern and a western section by the deep valley of 
the Vaniar stream. The western portion consists 
of three plateaux, rising to a maximum of about 
1700 meters above MSL. Yercaud is at 1500 
meters and a beautiful hill station. The upper areas 
are covered with grass and sparse tree growth. 
Plantations of exotics like apples, tobacco, 
potato, etc., have replaced the natural forests, 
but up to about 1000 meters +MSL, bamboo, 
teak and sandalwood are valuable forest 
species. The temperature (15 to 25 degrees C) 
is always pleasant, and the annual rainfall, about 
150 cm. The Javadi hills, at about 800 meters 
+ MSL (highest peak 1200 meters), are shared 
between the Irula and the Malayali. It is made up 
of small plateaux with bamboos and sandal. The 
valuable Red Sanders (Pterocarpus santalum) is 
also found. Even though the average annual rain- 
fall is about 100 cm, the area is hit by cyclonic 
storms during the NE monsoon. The Kollimalai 


rises to a height of about 1500 meters at the 


Melagiri and receives an annual average of 70 to 
100 cm; it supports natural stands of teak, 
Hardwickia, Pterocarpus marsupium, Terminalia 
tomentosa, and tamarind. It is on the Periya Kal- 
rayan (about 1500 meters +MSL) that the 
temple of the "distinctive deity" of the Malayalis, 
Kariraman, is located. The Chinna Kalrayan is at 
about 1000 meters, the Kollaimalai somewhat 
higher and the Pachamalai, the home of the 
Malayalis known as Kanchi Vellala, somewhat 
lower. 


The Malayali settlements (ir) are located, 
often picturesquely, on the slopes and on the 
plateaux. They consist of separate or detached 
huts, somewhat irregularly scattered about a 
central clearing. The residential huts were tradi- 
tionally of a bee hive shape, of bamboo thatched 
with palm leaves and grass; tiled roofs were 
forbidden. Smaller huts of the same shape and 
material were used as storages for produce. 
Similar huts would be built on piles or stilts, for 
the cattle. Each settlement was surrounded by a 
low wall (Thurston op.cit.:420). 


The men wear dhoties, hitched up as loin 
clothes when at work. They have a towel on the 
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shoulder which can be used as a head gear. 
Women wear coloured sarees and loose 
blouses. They are divided into two endogamous 
groups on the basis of tattoo marks on their 
bodies, the Kalalar Gounder have them and the 
Vellala Gounder, do not. They are non-vegetarian 
eating the meat of pigs, chicken, goats, sheep, 
eggs, fish, etc., but abstain from beef. They wor- 
ship the cow. The staple food is samai, jowar and 
ragi (coarse grains), and occasionally, rice and 
wheat. They habitually take alcoholic drinks. The 
males smoke bidi, use tobacco and stuff; females 
chew betel. 


They have a phratry type division marked 
by carrying tattoo marks or not. The Malayali of 
Kolli and Pachamalai have several kul peru! (sur- 
names of lineages) which govern marital rela- 
tions. They maintain the anna thambi and mama 
macchan surnames to regulate marriages. The 
thirthapadiya can marry with yelamanda, the 
Valanjiyan with peramban, the paruthukodiyan 
with konam, etc. The families with surnames 
Paruthukodiyan, Thundiyan, Vallada, and Sin- 
nuppan are considered annan thambi (brother 
clans) and cannot intermarry. They have to get 
mates from affinal surname families. They con- 
sider the neighbouring Irular (ST) as equals, and 
the Harijans as inferior. 


Kinship. They prefer marriages of the males with 
their father’s sister's daughters, mother’s 
brother’s daughters and maternal nieces. They 
prohibit the marriage of parallel cousins, and of 
aunts and nephews. Child marriage was prac- 
ticed in the past; young boys 12-14 years old 
would be married to adult 18-24 year-old women. 
The woman could cohabit with her child- 
husband's relatives till the boy becomes old 
enough to take the role. In Kolli hills, the author 
observed three cases of boys of 11-13 years 
married to women of 20-24 years. At present, the 
usual age at marriage is 16-18 years for girls and 
18-22 for boys. 


They acquire their mates by trial, service, 
mutual consent, elopement, and currently, 
negotiation. Edippu locally referred to as "set up 
marriage" is common. A boy makes friends with 
a girl, visits her house and has sex with her. The 
parents of the girl never object to his visits. If she 
becomes pregnant, she expresses her willing- 
ness to marry the boy. The marriage is then 
arranged, on payment of the pariyam (bride 
price) consisting of one pig, five measures of 
samai, and Rs. 12.25; the boy ties the tali around 
the neck of the girl in the presence of elders. At 
present, monogamy is the norm, but polygyny 
(non-sororal) and junior sororate are permitted 
in the case of infertility. A dowry of Rs. 5000/- to 
20,000/- is now payable. Residence after mar- 
riage is patrilocal or neolocal. 


The nuclear family is the most common 
form. A few are vertically or horizontally extended. 
A nuclear family is established, but economical- 
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ly, the whole family cultivates the land and 
shares the produce, ie., physically nuclear but 
functionally joint" (Bosco 1984:84). The number 
of members in a family varies from 2 to 11, the 
mean being 4.73, including the parents. Con- 
flicts and confrontations arise about sharing of 
the property, check on freedom and challenge to 
authority of the elders. In the past, inheritance 
was by male primogeniture, but now, by male 
equigeniture. If a married woman lived with a 
person other than her husband, the male 
children born out of them were also entitled toa 
share in the property of her legal husband; this 
practice is slowly disappearing. Divorces are 
permitted by the kula panchayat (traditional 
council); and marukalyanam (remarriage) for 
widows and divorcees. 


Economic Activity. The major resources are land 
and forests. Before their migration, they had 
been primitive cultivators and food gatherers; in 
the hills, they first practiced shifting cultivation 
and have now become settled agriculturists. A 
few are expert in collecting minor forest 
produce. In the Kalrayan hills, they were under 
three Jagirdars and working as bonded labour. 
By the lnam Estate (Abolition etc.,) Act 1963, 
Government ended the Jagirdar system. Of the 
Kalrayan households, 78.67% cultivate their own 
lands, 7.33% are agricultural labourers, 4.67% 
collect minor forest produce and/or sell milk, 
3.33% are in salaried Government jobs, and 2.0% 
run establishments like tea shops, tailoring es- 
tablishments, etc. (Parthasarathy 1992:118-123). 
A few Malayalis in the Jawadhu hills have be- 
come very rich, ply their own lorries, and do 
money lending business. There are no craftsmen 
among them. 


According to the 1981 Census, "workers" 
constitute 53.53%, of whom 71.85% are culti- 
vators, 21.87% agricultural labour, 4.93% collec- 
tors of forest produce, and 1.35% in "other 
occupations". 


Political Organization. The Malayali settlements 
in the Jawadhu hill complex are separated into 
18 territorial divisions (nadu), each headed bya 
nattan. Each settlement comprising a nadu is 
headed by an ooran, helped: by an udheri and a 
ganasari. At the top is the thalamai nattan or 
guru, the chief of the community. The nattan 
Supervises the traditional council organization, 
marriage functions, funeral processions, and 
festivals of the settlement. The udheri is a ser- 
vant who carries the messages and the 
decisions. The ganasari is a temple servant who 
supplies the flowers to the priest of the temple. 
nattan-s and Oran-s also settle various disputes 
which are brought to their notice. 


At present, they participate in the 
statutory/formal Panchayats. The younger per- 
sons contest the elections, become Presidents, 
and actively liaise between their constituents 
and the Government. This has provoked a few 
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conflict between the statutory Panchayats and 
the traditional council heads. Two young Malayali 
men have become Members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Pregnancy is respected as 
harbinger of prosperity to the family. The preg- 
nant woman observes pre- and post-natal taboos. 
She is taken to her natal home for the first and 
second deliveries at the seventh month of preg- 
nancy. She delivers her child in a seclusion hut 
(taniyagudise), attended to by a midwife of the 
barber community. Pollution ends on the 11th 
day. The naming is on the 13th day, or the 3rd 
month; samayakaran, the priest, gives the name. 
A ceremony, arunakayiru, is performed to mark 
the tying of the waist thread. "The Malayalis, who 
believe that their progenitors wore the sacred 
thread, give a nominal allegiance to both Siva 
and Vishnu as well as a number of minor deities, 
and believe in the efficacy of a thread to ward off 
sickness and attacks by devils or evil spirits" 
(Thurston 1909:411). The present author did not 
find any evidence of such belief. - “ 


When a girl attains puberty (periyamanu- 
saychi), she is made to sit in a taniyagudise, a 
seclusion hut, which has to be erected on the 
occasion by her mother’s brother. The pollution 
is for 7 days. 


In the past, marriage celebration extended 
over seven days, but have now been abridged to 
three. It is at the groom’s residence. Specific 
Scheduled Caste communities render the ser- 
vices of making music, shaving the groom, wash- 
ing the clothes, etc. If a Brahmin priest is 
available, he is also hired. On the second day 
(kannalan), the groom ties the tali round the 
bride’s neck. Pork is an important ingredient in 
the festive feasts. The pig is closely connected 
with the mythology, customs and manners of the 
Malayalis (Parthasarathy 1987). In Kalrayan hills, 
the horse is a sacred animal; the bride rides one 
from her house to the groom’s. The nuptials take 
place in the groom's house. 






Grooms procession - Malayali wedding — 


“They bury the dead and celebrate cin- 
nakaryam on the 3rd day and periyakaryam on 
the 11th day after burial. They worship their an- 
cestors: offerings are made annually. ! 
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Religion. Their oral traditions are taken from the 
religious legends of Hindu gods like Siva, Vish- 
nu, etc. The Malayalis of Yercaud (Sheveroy 
hills) and Kolli hills are famous for their yeruthu 
attam, a bull dance which they perform during 
the Pongal festival. They use wind instruments 
for making music. Some worship Siva known as 
Nacharappan; some are Vaishnavites among 
them. Their own special god is Kariraman. [They 
worship also Mariamma, Draupady and many 
village goddesses. Servarajan is a male deity 
worshipped at the settlement level. In some of 
the temples are placed the pre-historic celts and 
other stone implements which are found on 
these ‘hills, even though they have no idea of 
what they are. The ‘practice of taking oaths 
before shrines to settle disputes was common. 
The religious functionary of the highest rank is 
the guru, or thalamai nattan, who is also the 
secular leader among them. The office was 
hereditary, succession being by the son, or by 
the brother if the son happened to be a minor at 
the time of the incumbent’s demise (cf. Thurston 
1975:IV,412)]. They observe all the Hindu fes- 
tivals and visit sacred centres like Tiruvanna- 
malai, Tirupati, Palani, etc. The 1981 Census re- 
ported 99.95% as "Hindu", and 0.05% as Christians. 


The Development Experience. Government as 
well as voluntary organizations have helped 
them to improve their agricultural practices, 
animal husbandry, and small scale industry. Co- 
operatives undertake the marketing of their 
produce. Modern inter-community linkages are 
well maintained. There are entrepreneurs, busi- 
nessmen, teachers and administrators from among 
them. A few are in the Defence services. In their 
hilly homelands, they still maintain their identity 
as a "tribe", held together by belief in common 
origin and culture. Literacy rate is 10.73% 
(15.46% for males and 5.79% for the females). 
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Jagor & Koerbin (1879) studied four male 
and one female Malayalis from Salem, Sheveroy 
Hills for somatometry and found that the average 
mean stature of the males was 1611 and of the 
female, 1485 - 50% of the males were "below 
medium" and 25% each, short and medium. The 
average cephalic and nasal index of the males 
was 69.16 and 87.90 respectively; the cephalic 
index of the female was 77.36. Of the males, 25% 
were mesocephalic and the remainder, dolico- 
chepalic. Thurston (1909) measured 50 Malayali 
males and found the average stature to be 1639, 
minimum being 1532 and maximum 1732. The 
average head length and breadth was 18.3 (min- 
imum 17.0 and maximum 19.3) and 13.6 (mini- 
mum 12.3, maximum 14.4) respectively, giving 
the average cephalic index as 74.3 (minimum 
61.0, maximum 82.9). The average nasal index 
was 77.8 (minimum 63.9, maximum 100.0). Guha 
(vide Gupta & Dutta 1962) is reported to have 
measured 71 females but the data is not avail- 
able. The analysis shows that the males tend to 
be short to medium statured with dolicho- 
cephalic and hyper-dolicocephalic heads, and 
mesorhine and chamerehine noses. The lone 
female measurement indicates that she was 
short with mesocephalic head. 


Negi (1976) analysed blood samples from 
133 Malayalis of Yercaud and Kolli Hills (Salem); 
7.5% and 8.0% respectively showed sickling, but 
he could not find any sickling from 132 samples 
of Pachai Malayalis (Dharmapuri). 


Sarma (1962) found that the frequency of 
whorls, loops and arches among 70 males and 
27 females from Kolli Malai was 40.82%, 53.61% 
and 5.57% respectively. Bisexual variation was 
slight as the occurrence of whorls, ulnar, radial 
and total loops and arches in males was 41.14%, 
52.29%, 1.14%, 53.43% and 5.43% whereas the 
corresponding values in the females were 40.0%, 
52.22%, 1.85%, 54.07% and 5.93%, respectively. 
The pattern intensity index was 13.57 and 13.40 
for males and females, again showing little 
bisexual variation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jagor F & Kocrbin G 1879 in Gupta 
P & Basu A 1962: Anthropometry tn India, ASI Calcut- 
ta; Negi RS 1976: Population dynamics of Sickle Cell 
trait distribution in India, Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Calcutta; Sarma AVN 1962: A note on papillary patterns 
of Kollimalaialis of Salem District, Bull-Anthro. 
Sur.India 11(2):143; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of 
India Vol.I, OUP; Thurston E 1909: The Castes & 
Tribes of Southern India, Vol. I, Govt Press, Madras. 
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__ The Malayans are a Scheduled Tribe found 
mainly in the hilly regions of the Palghat and 
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Trichur districts, Kerala. The word "Malayan" in- 
dicates one who resides in the hills, but 
nowadays, many of them are settled in colonies 
in the plains, mixing with the non-tribal popula- 
tions. The 1981 Census reported that there were 
2394 of them; 1797 (75%) were illiterate. They 
have been "scheduled" as a Tribe in Tami! Nadu 
also, but no population was reported in 1981 
Census. They are dark to dark brown in com- 
plexion, short in stature and have flat noses and 
thick lips. They are generally strong and healthy. 
The Census has reported them as 99.92% “Hin- 
dus"; there was a solitary Christian, and an 
equally solitary Muslim, 
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Habitat. Their habitat is a series of hills about 200 
to about 500 metres above MSL, south of the 
Palghat Gap, along the western aspect of the 
Western Ghats. It receives the benefit of both the 
monsoons with precipitation of about 2500 mm 
per year. The Gap channels strong winds after 
October, resulting in high evapiro-transpiration. 
The main drainages are the tributaries of the 
Bharatapuzha in the northern, and of the Manali 
towards the southern portion of the habitat. The 
terrain rises in steep terraces up the ghats, and 
is interspersed with large areas of exposed 
rocks, granite boulders and laterite outcrops. 
The forests in the areas nearer the concentra- 
tions of the human habitations have been very 
badly exploited with the result that there is 
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considerable erosion, forming gullies, which are 
torrents during the rains. The maximum hot 
weather temperature may touch 40 degrees Cel- 
sius. 


The natural vegetation consisted of moist 
deciduous species, like Bombax malabaricus, 
Tectona grandis,, etc., with bamboo breaks 
along the transitional zones. The exposed peaks 
support grass lands, established as a climax 
because of the occurrence of annual fires. 
Towards the eastern fringes, which receive low 
rainfall, the forest becomes drier, and ultimately 
gets replaced by cactii, xerophytes and scrub 
with introduced species like Persopis juliflora. 
The palmyrah replaces the coconut as the typi- 
cal paim towards the east. In the areas of human 
settlement, land has been converted to several 
agricultural uses. The annual crops consist of 
paddy in the lower reaches, and millets in the 
upper. Around the homesteads, the typical 
Kerala pattern, with horticultural species like 
coconuts, plantains, yams, tapioca, etc., has 
been established. 


The native fauna used to consist of 
elephants, bisons, various categories of deer 
and antelopes, wild pigs, etc. Among the 
oredators, the tiger is all but exterminated in the 
region; there are occasional sightings of 
leopards and the lesser cats. The mongooses 
are plentiful; so are snakes, the cobras 
predominant; the king cobra is only very rarely 
seen. The pythons are often washed down with 
the monsoon floods from the denser forests 
higher up the Ghats. Birds, both migrant and 
resident, are plentiful. The monkeys and langurs 
have been mostly exterminated by the agricultur- 
ists. The remaining forests comprise of Reserve 
Forests as well as erstwhile private forests now 
vested in Government. These fringe the Param- 
bikulam Sanctuary, and the provisions of the 
Wild Life Protection Act are enforced. 


Sub-tribes. They are divided into two sub-tribes, 
the Nattu (= "native"), and the Konga (= in- 
migrant from Tamil Nadu). They do not inter- 
marry or inter-dine. The former consider the 
latter polluting and have no social relationships 
with them. Their settlements are separate. The 
speech of either is not intelligible to the 
other:there is nothing common to both except 
the suffix "Malayan". This article is accordingly 
divided into two parts, the Nattu Malayan, and 
the Kongu Malayan. 


NATTU MALAYAN 


There are a number of myths of origin 
prevalent among Nattu Malayan (naitu malayan): 
lyer, LAK (Reprint 1981:1,29) reported two. They 
are descended from Siva and Parvathi, when 
they had sojourned in the forest in order to grant 
the divine arrow pasupatha to Arjuna. Another 
story traces their origin from Surpanakha, the 
victim of Lakshmana’s unchivalrous rage. A third 
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story is that they were descended from some 
Nairs who were rendered outcaste because of 
the liaison with lower caste paramours. They 
spoke a dialect of Malayalam with a lot of Tamil 
admixture, which was not intelligible to the 
plains Malayalis. 


They were "somewhat migratory” in lyer’s 
time, but now live in non-nucleated settlements 
in separate huts (padi or chala). They are built 
of bamboos, branches of trees, and other locally 
available materials, and thatched with leaves or 
grass. They believe that it is auspicious to have 
the house facing east. In some of the settle- 
ments, the peculiar pattern described by lyer still 
persists: 

"They (the huts) are raised on a clump of bamboos which are 
all cut about the middle to the same height so as to produce 
an even surface high up trom the ground. This surface is then 
converted into a sort of flooring by spreading planks closely 
all over it, and over the planks, a thick layer of mud is beaten 
down and rendered firm. Then other planks are fixed perpen- 
dicularly to the four sides of the flooring in closely set order so 


as to serve as wails. Over these latter is put a roofing of planks” 
(ibid.:29-30). 


Tree houses were also common in the 
past, but now are no more seen, except as purely 
temporary watch sheds. The bow and arrows, 
axe, and a knife form the chief implements. They 
still carry knives stuck in their girdles and axes 
with wooden handles on their shoulders. 


The men wear a loin cloth (mundu) and 
when they go out on Visits, a shirt and an upper 
cloth over their shoulders. While at work, they 
tuck up the loin cloth. Fhe women wear a white 
waist cloth of four or five yards, folded twice, and 
worn in such a way as to cover the breasts. 
Nowadays, they wear coloured waist cloths 
(lungi) and blouses, with or without brassieres. 
The men used to wear ear rings, but this has 
nowadays gone out of fashion. The women 
adorn themselves with glass bangles, bead and 
metal necklaces, brass or iron bangles, etc. 
They are generally careful to keep themselves 
clean and as well dressed as they can afford. 


They are non-vegetarians, but used to avoid 
beef. The main dish is kanji (gruel) prepared out 
of, preferably, rice; if rice is not available, then 
it is made from chama (Panicum miliaceum), or 
kora, kambu (minor millets). Roots and tubers 
collected from the forest constitutes a major part 
of the dietary. They use all the vegetables they 
can get from the forest or afford to buy at the 
markets. When the bamboos flower gregariously 
once in about 12 years, they prepare a delicious 
dish: 

"They fill a hollow bamboo, two feet in length and four or five 
inches in diameter with the bamboo seeds and pour in honey 
and then close the mouth of the bamboo air tight. This then is 
coated with a layer of earth and placed in a bright red-hot fire, 
sufficient time being allowed for the grains to be well boiled in 
the honey. The bamboo pu when quite red-hot, and in the 
inside is seen a cylindrical soft and sweet mass, which forms 


their dainty meal with which they welcome high caste-men, 
who happen to Stay in their midst for a night." (ibid.:37). 
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Iyer also reported that they ate "all that is 
available, even carcasses left by tigers"; this is 
not practiced nowadays, mainly because tigers 
are all but extinct in the area, and other wild life 
extremely scarce, and strictly protected. 


The collection of minor forest produce 
continues to be the main occupation. They were 
expert trackers and trappers of wild animals, but 
this skill is severely punished if exercised 
nowadays, because of the strictures of the laws 
protecting wild life. They fish by backing up the 
water in streams with temporary barriers, and 
poisoning the water; this is also punishable if 
discovered by the forest authorities. They used 
to be sporadic shifting cultivators, mostly of the 
little patches cleared around their dwellings, 
which they cultivated with minor millets or "hill" 
paddy. Nowadays, they are forced to attempt 
cultivation in the little plots allotted to them by 
the Department, reaping what they can after the 
raiding by the protected wild pigs. Many resort 
to horticulture and grow fruit trees. Few attempt 
cultivating plantains because that may attract 
raiding by wild elephants. 


As lyer reported, the forests around a vil- 
lage are divided by mutual consent into the right- 
ful areas of individual families. Nowadays, minor 
forest produce is handed over to the Girijan 
Cooperative Societies, which pay them the 
value-realization after deducting its margins of 
profit. The Societies also advance on credit to 
them their requirements during the year, and 
realize the dues from the amounts payable to 
them. Gradually, many of them have been taking 
to paid agricultural labour as daily wage earners 
in the farms of the prosperous encroachers in 
the region. Some find employment in the rubber 
and other plantation estates which have been 
established in the area. A few among them have 
begun to cultivate paddy and vegetables in the 
lands near their huts and some own bullocks and 
buffaloes. The women are expert in making a 
type of mat woven out of kora grass. 


Social Organization. lyer listed the clans 
among them as follows: 1. Katathukar; 2. 
Thonykkar; 3. Pokkenkar; 4. Eranattukar, 5. 
Ayambakkar, 6. Nellakkar, 7. Chakkenkar. 8. 
Kotenkar; and 9. Kunnikkar. "Our enquiries lead 
us to conclude that some bear the names of the 
places in the forests which they occupy. Some 
are named after persons who have distinguished 
themselves in former times. In the latter case, 
the connection with the original founders is 
preserved by keeping their images in stone in 
their huts and worshipping them in times of 
danger. Before a young man goes to marry, he 
propitiates the ancestral image by offerings' 
(ibid.:31). 


The Project Report (Dept., of Malayalam 
Lexicon, University of Kerala,1992: mimeo- 
graphed) identified the following 12 clans: 1. 
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Pullunyam; 2. Peyyati; 3. Erankarattu; 4. Ayman- 
kāru; 5. Tonikkaru (Thonykkar); 6. Parappilal 
erankarattu; 7 Pénpeyyati, 8. Cerukunnattu; 9. 
Kunnikkaru. 10. Muttattaympankaru; 11. Kutiyal- 
kkaru, and 12. Kumpalattil Kuyalkkaru. The clans 
apparently are named after localities. 


Marriage within the clan is prohibited and 
the children belong to the father’s clan. Each 
clan has its own chief called muppan, usually the 
seniormost member of it. If the seniormost per- 
son happens to be a woman, the headship Is not 
denied to her. The entire clan organization has 
become virtually obsolete now, and is only 
remembered as a tradition. Both lyer (op. cit.) 
and Luiz (1962:173) reported that they followed 
the matrilineal system, the nephew inheriting the 
property; bequeathing on the wife and children 
required the prior permission of the nephew. 
However, the recent report of the Dept., of 
Malayalam Lexicon indicates that they now fol- 
low the patrilineal system, and the children of a 
Nattu Malayan inherit his property after his 
death. 


The prevalent type of obtaining brides is by 
negotiation, though marriage by purchase and 
by elopement were common in the past. The 
cross-cousin is the preferred mate. Polygyny 
was permitted, but polyandry prohibited; 
nowadays, monogamy is the norm. Sororate and 
levirate are not permitted. Intermingling of the 
sexes is not objected to, before marriage. 
Divorce is permitted; so also remarriage. 





Malayan Muppan 


The muppan used to settle disputes and 
preside at marriage and funeral ceremonies. Any 
theft or adultery reported among the community 
would be inquired into by him, and due punish- 
ment inflicted after consultation with the elderly 
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persons of the community. These powers are no 
longer relevant as the usual mechanisms of law 
and order have replaced the older systems. 


Kinship terms. The Project Report of the Dept., 
of Malayalam Lexicon lists the following: 


Ascending Generation: 


F appan 
Sp.F malarppan, moralappan 
M amma 
Sp.M malarmma, moralamma 


FF, MF pé€ppan, vappa, appuppan, bappa, 
pema 

FM, MM ammumma 

FeB, MeZH valyapan/belyappan 


FeBW, MeZ valyamma/belyamma, cima 


FyB, MyZH ceriyappan, cippan, pappan 

FyBW, MyZ ceriyamma, kunnamma, méma 

FZ, MBW ammāyi, mami 

MB, FZH accan 

Ego’s generation: 

eB, FBS, 

MZS, FZS, 

MBS cettan 

eB, ZH nanna; ava (fem, ego spkng.) 

yB angala (fem. ego spkng.)/ 
aniyan (man spkng.) 

FBS, MZS angala (fem. ego spkng.)/ 
aniyan {man spkng.) 

Z pengalu (man spkng.)/ 
anitti (fem. ego spkng.) 

FBD, MBD, 

FZD, MZD pengalu 

eZ, eBW 

(man spkng.) 

FBD, MBD, 

FZD, MZD acci/ecci 

Wyz, FBD, 

MBD, FZD, 7 

MZD antti 

ZH, WB aliyan (man spkng.) 

BW, HZ aliyatti, nattun, nattoyan (fem. spkng.) 

eBW cettatti (man spkng.) 

H -~ vennaru 

W vettyaru 


Descending generation: 


Progeny pulla/pullakkitavu/pullaru 

S mon 

D molu- 

DH maru moon/marumakan 

SW marumoolu/marumakalu/mankuticci 
Gchild. perapulla/perakutti 


The same terms are used for cross and 
parallel cousins, indicating that perhaps, in the 
distant past, both types of cousin marriages 
were permitted. The terms for husband and wife 
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are unusual; the authors of the Malayalam Lexi- 
con Report surmise that they may be derived 
fromthe Tamil word ventu = to want or to desire. 
“The kinship terms ... seem to be an admixture 
of Malayalam and Tamil". 


Life Cycle Rituals. During pregnancy, no special 
ceremony is observed. Delivery takes place ina 
separate hut built away from the living hut. The 
mother of the pregnant woman and other elderly 
ladies function as the attendants. After delivery, 
the gruel prepared from chama is the first food 
given to the woman. Pollution lasts for 15 days; 
the mother and baby return to the main hut there- 
after. Naming and earboring may take place on 
the same day after the return, or on the 28th day. 
The common names are Raman, Ayyappan, 
Velayudhan, etc., for boys, and Kochi, Mati, 
Lakshmi, etc., for girls; "modern" names are 
preferred nowadays. 


A girl attaining puberty is isolated for five 
days; women during their periods are also iso- 
lated for seven days, in separate segregation 
huts. Marriages in the past could take place 
before a girl attained puberty, but nuptials were 
only after that. Iyer (/bid.:32) had reported that 
a girl who was virgin when she attained puberty 
was considered “impure” and none would accept 
her as a wife; no trace of such a belief is found 
at present. 


Marriages are arranged by the parents of 
the boy and the girl, often without reference to 
the couple concerned. A thread smeared with 
turmeric is tied round the neck of the girl by the 
mother or the sister of the groom to mark the 
betrothal. This thread is worn as long as the 
husband is alive. On an auspicious day, the 
groom and his party go to the bride’s house; on 
their arrival, she is handed over to the groom by 
her parents. All are treated to a feast. The groom 
then presents the wedding garments to the girl, 
and they depart as man and wife. 


Death. When life is extinct, the corpse is washed, 
covered with new cloths and buried, with the 
head facing north, after the chief mourner, usual- 
ly the nephew, places a few grains of rice in the 
deceased mouth. The grave is usually on the 
northern side of the hut. Stones are placed on it 
to mark it. Pollution is for 15 days. Nowadays, 
instead of burial, cremation is being increasingly 
adopted. 


Religion. Virabhadran and Bhadrakali, repre- 
sented by stones, are worshipped. They observe 
the period from approximately mid-November to 
end-December every year as the mandalam, 
when in each house, at least one member bathes 
early in the morning and lights an oil lamp. Hunt- 
ing used to be taboo during this period; non- 
vegetarian food was avoided. On the last day, a 
fowl would be offered to the deity. They believe 
in omens, magic, sorcery and witchcraft. They 
worship a "domestic" deity, "Mallan". 
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KONGA MALAYAN 


Konga Malayan (konna malayan) have no 
traditions about their origins, and are found only 
in the Chittur taluk (Kollengode forests) and the 
Palghat taluk (Walayar forests) of the Palghat 
district. They speak Tamil, and lyer (op. c/t.:38) 
surmised that they are descendants of Tamil in- 
habitants of the plains, probably of North Arcot 
and Salem districts, Tamil Nadu, whose ances- 
tors had been driven away a long time back. He 
had also stated (/bid.:28) that they were Malas- 
sar who had migrated from the forests of the 
Coimbatore district (Parambikulam area). 


They are darker in complexion than the 
Nattu Malayan and lyer thought that "their 
foreheads and the general shape of their heads 
are not of a fine mould" (p 42). They dress them- 
selves more in the manner of the neighbouring 
Tamil populations of the poorer classes. In the 
past they used to wear a blanket folded on their 
shoulders, but this is now seldom found. The 
women wear brass or rolled palm leaf discs in 
the ear lobes; they characteristically wear a bell 
metal ring (metti) on the second toe of each foot. 
Their huts are linear with shared partition walls, 
with mud walls, no windows and thatched with 
palmyra leaves. Settlements tend to be compara- 
tively large, with 20 to 40 huts in each. They are 
omnivorous, though they disclaim beef when 
specifically asked. Both men and women are 
fond of alcoholic drinks, and the use of tobacco. 


The main occupation continues to be the 
collection of twigs and firewood from the forests, 
which they bring to market every day. They used 
to be highly exploited by the local hotels and 
eating places where they used to deliver the 
firewood. Now, a co-operative society has been 
formed for them, which has organized the trade 
somewhat. Around the settlements, they cul- 
tivate chama, kora (minor millets) and vegeta- 
bles. Iyer reported that they were "somewhat 
addicted to stealing, burglary and robbery"; T.M. 
Menon, who had been Collector of Palghat 
(1958-59), and later, Director of Tribal Welfare, 
found no such tendency among them. At 
present, some of them have obtained employ- 
ment, though only of a casual nature, in the 
industrial development in the Walayar area. 


They still recognize a m&ppan in each set- 
tlement; once he was a real leader, but now is 
not given any special importance. As the area 
they occupy once used to be comprised in 
private forests, the mippan usually acted as an 
agent of the owner. His powers of punishment 
over his tribesmen were subject to a benign 
overall control of the owner, who in some cases 
took a genuine humanitarian interest in their wel- 
fare. Though no information is available on the 
clan organization, if any, they recognize ex- 
ogamous septs. lyer reported (p 39) that one 
may not take his wife from his own sept, but may 
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marry within his mother’s sept, the union of first 
cousins being permitted. They are patrilineal, 
and neolocal after marriage. Cross cousin mar- 
riage is still the preferred choice. Polygyny is 
permitted, but polyandry, unknown. Divorce is 
easy, remarriage permitted. 


Life Cycle rituals. They do not have any special 
observations during pregnancy; childbirth may 
be ina separate shed put up for the purpose, or 
a corner of the main hut. Pollution does not seem 
to be strictly observed; lyer reported that the 
naming was generally in the third month; "on any 
day they choose, the husband and wife bathe 
and dress in their new garments and sit side by 
side with their child on a rice pan. A member of 
the tribe, pujari (priest) acts the part of a velicha- 
pad (oracle) and in his hysterical moment, gives 
a name to the child" (p 39-40). The traditional 
names were Mallan, Karuppan, Chatayan, etc., 
for boys and Arasi, Malli, Mayal, etc., for girls. 
Nowadays, when they enroll in school, the 
teachers "modernize" the childrens’ names. 


In the past, when a girl attained puberty, 
the news used to be conveyed to the landlord 
through the mUppan. The landlord would then 
make presents of new clothes, foodstuffs and 
money to the girl's family, but the whole settle- 
ment would join in the celebrations. Pollution 
used to be observed for 5 to 7 days; the girl 
would be lodged in a segregation hut where 
other women in their periods had also to resort. 


The initiative for marriage is taken by the 
boy's father. Bride price has to be paid and 
traditional presents have to be made before the 
marriage. On the auspicious day, the boy goes 
in procession to the girl’s hut, where they are 
well entertained. The groom presents the wed- 
ding garments; and ties a yellow string to which 
a ring is attached (ta/i) round the neck of the girl. 
There is a feast, after which the groom takes his 
newly wed bride to his hut; invariably, at mar- 
riage, the couple put up their own separate hut 
and maintain themselves without support from 
their parents. In the “good old days", the 
landlord would make some special presents, and 
allot a separate plot of land to each new couple. 


Death. When a person dies, the relatives and the 
entire settlement set up a loud wailing; this at- 
tracts the tribesmen from the nearby settiements 
also. They indulge in alcoholic drinks to assuage 
their sorrow, and dance round the corpse for 
some time, until all have had a chance to thus 
pay their last homage to the departed. The 
corpse is then placed on a bamboo bier, and 
taken to the grave already dug a little away from 
the settlement. They observe pollution for three 
days, after which there is a feast, with plenty of 
toddy, and dancing. Every year, on a chosen 
day, they observe a ceremony for all the 
departed. 
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Religion. They worship a variety of deities, viz., 
Karumala Muppan, Mallambara Andan, Nayithi 
Athal, Manakkadamma, Paliyamma, Kali, etc. In 
addition, they worship deities of the fores! also. 
represented by stones placed under trees. The 
worship is done by a pujari of their own, who 
gets possessed with the spirit of the deity and 
makes inspired pronouncements. Due to the 
feudal influence of the past, they had customary 
obligations at the annual festivals of the Bhaga- 
vathi temples constituting the tutelary deities of 
the landlord families. Munityappan is another 
deity they worship. The worship is usually ac- 
companied by offerings of blood sacrifices, rice, 
milk, etc. They have been slow to adopt the 
popular Hindu deities of the non-tribal com- 
munities of the locality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iycr LKA (Reprint 1981): Tribes & 
Castes of Cochin, Cosmo Delhi; Luiz AAD 1902: The 
Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh Delhi; 
University of Kerala 1992: Project Report: Social struc- 
ture & Kinship terminology of the tribals of Kerala, 
Dept., of Malayalam Lexicon, 


M. Sasikumar 


MALERU 


The Maleru (malæru) are concentrated in 
Chickmagalur and Dakshina Kannada districts, 
Karnataka. The name derives from male, signify- 
ing that they are hill dwellers. According to the 
1981 Census, they numbered 966. Their mother 
tongue is Tulu; they speak Kannada with others. 
Occupationally, 33.64% were returned as 
"workers" of whom 19.69% were Cultivators, 
19.38% agricultural labour, 11.38% engaged in 
forestry related occupations, 8% in industries, 
12.31% in transportation and the rest in "other 
occupations". Literacy rate was 65.32%. All of 
them were reported to be "Hindus". 


The Chickmagalur district lies between 12 
degrees 54 minutes and 13 degrees 55 minutes 
North and 75 degrees 5 minutes and 76 degrees 
22 minutes East. It is bounded on the east by the 
Tumkur district, on the south by the Hassan dis- 
trict, on the north by the Shimoga district, on the 
north east by the Chitradurga district and on the 
west, by the Western Ghats. There is wide varia- 
tion of climate and rainfall, the western areas 
getting copious precipitation, while dry condi- 
tions prevail in the eastern portions. The Western 
Ghats areas fall in the Poeci/oneuron facies 
(Pascal 1988), but the forests in the Hassan and 
Chickmagalur districts are "greatly disturbed" (p 
131). The area supports rich plantations of cof- 
fee. Towards the east, deciduous and xerophytic 
species take over; millets, maize, etc., are cul- 
tivated. The Maleru are generally found in the 
evergreen areas. 


They should be distinguished from another 
community, the ma/eru, which word is also spelt 
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M-a-l-e-r-u, ie., identically. According to Iyer & 
Nanjundayya (1931.1V), they “are a unique com- 
munity existing in the Malnad taluks of the 
western division. Debrahmanized women of the 
sacerdotal class and their progeny are attached 
by the name of Maleru to the Siva temples in the 
hilly taluks of the western division. Brahmin 
women outcaste for conjugal infidelity and other 
communal offences became recruits to the ranks 
of the Maleru, the boundary line of the caste 
being crossed by eating the sacrificial rice ... in 
the balipitham or altar of Siva temples". Thurston 
(1909°IV) stated. "In some temples of the Mal- 
nad, there exists a set of females, who, though 
not belonging to the Natuva class, are yettemple 
servants like them and are known by the name 
of Maleru". If they cohabit with non-brahmins, 
they become Gaudia and perform menial ser- 
vices at the temple. The Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes had 
pointed out that by this confusion, the benefits 
intended for the tribal malæru are being ap- 
propriated by the people of the caste mda/eru. 
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They prefer to live in the interior forests. 
Their houses are constructed mainly with bam- 
boo wattle, and thatched with wild grass. The 
enclosed area is divided into a living-bed room, 
a kitchen and a store room, with a jagali (raised 
verandah) outside. They have aluminum vessels 
and earthen ware for utensils and storage. Some 
houses using bricks and tiles have been supplied 
to them by Government in the Mudigere taluk. 


Men dress ina panche, a cloth worn round 
the waist, and buniyans and shirts. The older 
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men wear ear-rings. Women wear the sari, with 
one end taken over the breast from the left side, 
and knotted on the right. They wear nose rings 
{muguthi), ear rings (ole) and bangles (bale). 
They were once hunters and food gatherers, also 
collecting items of minor forest produce like wild 
cardamom. Now they are mainly engaged in 
agricultural activities and some of them work in 
coffee plantations. They -are expert in making 
bamboo baskets and caps. 


They are segmented into clans (bali), eg., 
Bangaranna, Bartheru, Saliyana, etc. The guri- 
kara (headman) is the traditional head. He set- 
tles disputes, finalizes marriages, worships the 
deities, etc. Marriages are usually by negotiation, 
at the initiative of the boy’s father. Polyandry and 
polygyny are not allowed. Residence after mar- 
riage is patrilocal; they used to be matrilineal 
(aliyasanthana) in the past, but now they have 
adopted the patrilineal system (makkalasan- 
thana). The usual age at marriage is between 
20-22 for boys and 18-20 for girls. Bride price of 
three mudi of rice is payable. The father’s 
sister's daughter or mother's brother's daughter 
is the preferred bride. The essential ritual of the 
marriage is the tying of the tali. Widows and 
widowers are allowed to remarry with the ap- 
proval of the elders. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Post-natal restrictions are im- 
posed on food for twenty days. After the cessa- 
tion of pollution, she can go to the temple. The 
attainment of puberty is an important event; she 
has to stay in a segregation hut. On the seventh 
day, she has a purificatory bath, wears new dres- 
ses and resumes normal activities. During monthly 
periods, women are segregated for three days. 
The dead are cremated and pollution observed 
for 11 days. The eldest male member of the 
matrilineal family of the deceased acts as the 
chief mourner. 


lyer & Nanjundiah (1981:1V,186-187) re- 
ported that they used to observe a "curious ob- 
sequial custom. When anyone dies, somebody's 
devil is credited with the mishap and an astrologer 
is consulted... The latter throws cowries or rice 
for divination and discovers (the identity of the 
Culprit)... the spirit of the dead is retrieved by 
means of (offering) a pig, fowl or other reward. 
The spirit is then released and is ... domiciled in 
a pot which is supplied periodically with water 
and nourishment" 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nanjundayya HV & Iyer LKA 1931: 
Mysore Tribes & Castes, Vol IV, Mysore University 
Press Mysorc; Pascal JP 1988: The Wet Evergreen 
Forests of the Western Ghats of India, French Institute 
Pondicherry; Thurston E 1909: The Castes & Tribes of 
Southern India, Govt Press Madras. 


H.M. Maralusiddaiah Patel 
Anthropological Survey of india 
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In the social hierarchy of the Lakshadweep 
islands (with the exception of Minicoy), the 
Malmi occupied the intermediate level between 
the Koya at the top and the Melacheri at the 
bottom. For description of the ecology of the 
islands, the history of settlements, settlement 
pattern and domestic architecture, etc., please 
see the article on KOYA - LAKSHADWEEP. The 
Malmi households are interspersed among those 
of the other two communities. 


Dube (cit. Singh et a/l 1993:71) speculated 
that the Malmi evolved directly from the Muk- 
kuvans, the fisher-caste of Kerala, and pointed 
out that their ranking above the Melacheri might 
have been due to the enhanced importance of 
the sea-faring and fishing expertise they pos- 
sessed, in an island ecology. 


Habitat & Material Culture. They are not found 
on the Chetlat, Kiltan and Kadmat or the Minicoy 
islands. Like the other two Malayalam speaking 
communities, they speak the dwipu bhasha, a 
dialect, and use the Arabic or the Malayalam 
script. In other respects, they are similar to the 
Koya, please see KOYA - LAKSHADWEEP. 


Food habits. They are non-vegetarians, but shun 
pork and alcoholic drinks as it is prohibited for 
Muslims. They use coconut oil as the cooking 
medium, and eat all the vegetables they can get. 
Milk is usually taken along with tea; tender caco- 
nut water is a favourite beverage. They smoke 
bidi and cigarettes, and chew betel leaves with 
arecanut and tobacco. There is an increasing 
trend to include fruits in their deitary. 


Social Organization. Even though they do not 
have, at present, any sub-groups among them, 
there was in the past, a section known as the 
Ooroar, which got merged with the rest of the 
community in course of time. Dube (ibid.) found 
that there was an earlier subdivision between the 
captains of the odam-s (sea-faring vessels) and 
the ordinary boatmen, the former enjoying 
greater prestige. The unit is the Tarawad, a 
matrilineal maxi-lineage similar to the "Mopla 
Marumakkathayam" institution in Malabar Strict 
exogamy is observed among the members of a 
Tarawad, but Malmi observe endogamy within 
the community, intermarriages with Koya or 
Melacheri being rare. 


Family & Kinship. The matrilineal joint family 
consisted of the relatives through the female 
lines within it, under the headmanship of the 
eldest male member of all the constituent 
lineages (kKaranavan). The ancestral property 
(called by all communities in the island as vel- 
liaicha or "Friday" property) could be inherited 
only through the female lines, the males having 
only the right to enjoy it, or obtain it after parti- 
tion in equal share with every other member. 
Members could acquire property for themselves, 
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(thingalayicha or "Monday" or self acquired 
property), which they could dispose of as they 
pleased. If one died intestate, then the self-ac- 
quired property would go in the proportions 
prescribed by Muslim customary law, the widow 
getting one-eighth and each son getting double 
of what a daughter got. The current trend is 
` towards partition and nuclear families. 


Kinship ties are strong. Being matrilineal, 
mother’s sisters daughters (including clas- 
sificatory) are not available to the male ego. 
Mother's brother's daughters are the preferred 
mates, even though Islam does not prohibit 
patrilateral parallel cousin marriages. Marriages 
are contracted generally only after the partners 
become adults. Though polygamy is not prohi- 
bited, monogamy is normal. Traditionally, after 
marriage, the woman continued to stay in her 
natal family with the husband visiting her at 
night, and paying a customary maintenance al- 
lowance to her. This system is gradually being 
replaced by neo-local nuclear families. Avoi- 
dance relationship is observed between mother- 
in-law and son-in-law, and between a woman 
and her husband’s father and elder brothers. A 
mehar is payable by the bride groom immedi- 
ately after marriage and the amount varies be- 
tween Rs. 21/- and Rs. 101/- (Singh et a/ 1993:72). 


Economic Activities. They were originally a 
tenant class under the Koya, working both onthe 
land and as boatmen. Gradually, they acquired 
expertise in navigation and astronomy, including 
the astrological "spin-off" of fixing the auspi- 
cious time for the conduct of rituals and initiation 
of any activity. They thus became important 
economically as well as socially; the Koyas had 
to keep them pleased (Mathur 1992:Unpublished). 
They also acquired expertise and skills in arts 
and crafts like carpentry, model-making and 
wood-carving, especially on coconut stems. 
They took to school education and a number of 
them are employed in Government services. 
With the implementation of the agrarian reforms 
which broke the Koya monopoly over the owner- 
ship of the odam-s, and the development pro- 
grammes for fishery, the economic condition of 
the Malmi further improved. They are now or- 
ganized through co-operative societies thus 
reducing their dependence on middlemen as in 
the past. Their women- folk do not have the same 
inhibitions as the Koya women against manual 
labour, and thus got the benefit of the increased 
employment opportunities released by the public 
works programmes through the successive Five 
Year Plans. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Pre-delivery rituals (naibai- 
kal) are observed in the first and the third month 
of pregnancy at the woman’s natal family house. 
In the seventh month, the ritual, tenga odakkal, 
is observed. The preference is for the confine- 
ment to be in her natal family house. Irrespective 
of the sex of the baby, the ossan (customary 
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barber) shaves the hair off its head by about the 
fourteenth day, the expenditure involved being 
borne by the father. 


Boys are circumcised by the ossan when 
they are between five and seven years old. Girls 
have their ears pierced when they are about 
seven to nine years old. Menarche was known as 
bulugu aval, and there used to be ceremonies 
attached to it in the past, which have now been 
given up (Singh et al 1993:74). 


The initiative for a marriage proposal is 
usually from the girl’s family, preference being 
for the materna! uncle’s son. The betrothal 
(orappikkal) is at her house; and the kanoth 
(contract) is conducted as a ceremony at either 
her house or ina mosque, at which the kaz/ takes 
the consent of both parties, including the girl. 
Either on the same day, or three to seven days 
later, the nuptials (vı ttii kudal) is ceremoniously 
conducted. The groom arriving “in state" at the 
bride's house, is received and has his feet 
washed by a younger brother of the bride, and 
formally enters her house. In the traditional 
matrilocal pattern, the nightly visit of the 
bridegroom would be the routine. At any con- 
venient time, a third ceremony, the mudakoduk- 
kal is also celebrated. 


When a person dies, the body is bathed by 
the muadin (mosque attendant) and the decea- 
sed’s grown-up sons and brothers, in the case 
of the male dead, and by the sisters, daughters 
and elderly women for the female dead. The 
body is wrapped in a kaffan consisting of three 
pieces of white cotton of equal size, or for the 
female dead, in the prayer robes. The kazi con- 
ducts the prayer for the dead, the body is carried 
on a cot and taken in a procession to the mosque. 
The funeral service (mayyath niskaram) is per- 
formed, at least seven persons being a "quoram" 
for it. The body then is taken to the grave, and 
placed so that the face, turned sideways, faces 
Mecca. The grave is covered with stone slabs. 
On the fortieth day, a head stone carved with the 
name of the deceased, and a plain foot stone, 
are installed. These stones are called mesan 
kallu. The dead are remembered annually 


Religion. They are Muslims of the Shafi school 
of the Sunni sect. Members of their own com- 
munity serve as kazi, and other religious 
functionaries. They accept the spiritual tutelage 
of the thangals, viz., the especially learned and 
holy men who are considered as the authorities 
in religious matters. They observe the Muslim 
holy days and festivals. 


Relationship with other communities. As crafts- 
men, they held their own position of respect 
among the other communities, and continue to 
have cordial relations. They share the same 
mosques, holy places, burial grounds, etc., with 
the other communities. They join in the celebra- 
tion of the traditional festivals like Mohiddin 
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Andu, Raffai Andu, Baliya Perunnal and Cheriya 
Perunnal. 


The Development Experience. Because of their 
position in the middle of the hierarchy, and their 
possession of skills in navigation as well as other 
crafts, the Malmi benefited most from the con- 
centrated development efforts over the last four 
decades. Under the various schemes, they have 
been able to acquire and mechanize fishing boats, 
sewing machines, etc., and establish themselves 
in self-employed enterprises. As they were among 
the most enthusiastic in accepting school edu- 
cation, they also got the advantage of securing 
tertiary sector employment. Their womenfolk, not 
suffering from the inhibitions of their Koya 
counterparts, accepted: casual labour engage- 
ments under public works programmes, thus ad- 
ding to the family incomes. Some of them have 
been educated in higher institutions in the main- 
land on generous scholarships, and now many 
occupy important administrative and profes- 
sional positions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gcorge A 1987: Lakshadweep - 
Economy & Socicty, Inter India Delhi; Singh ef al (Eds) 
1993: People of India, Vol. XX VE, Lakshadwecp, Af- 
filiated East West Press Madras. 
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The Mannan is a Scheduled Tribe found in 
the Thodupuzha, Devikulam, Udumbanchola and 
Peermade Taluks of the Idukki District, Kerala. 
According to their own perception, the term 
means "the leaders of the hills". Luiz (1962:178) 
pointed out that the word is a corrupt combina- 
tion of mannu (= earth), and manushian (= 
man), to connote that they are the sons of the 
soil. They consider themselves leaders of the 
area. According to the myths and legends 
prevalent among them, they are believed to have 
migrated to the present region from Madurai in 
Tamil Nadu. The hills in the erstwhile Travancore 
region abounded with vegetation, wild animals 
and birds when compared to their original 
Madurai home. It was the quest for food that is 
attributed as the cause of their migration to the 
Cardamom Hills. According to another story 
popular among them, "they were formerly the 
dependents of the kings of Madura. Owing to 
internecine dissensions, they were obliged to 
leave Madura under the leadership of the Poon- 
jat chief. They entered the Cardamom Hills via 
Cumbum Mettu and settled down in various parts 
of the Cardamom Hills" (Iyer LAK 1937:1,203) 


Habitat. The area is full of hills and streams, the 
Panniyar and the Kallar, tributaries of Periyar, 
being the main drainages. Waterfalls are an in- 
teresting scenic feature of the Cardamom Hills. 
The most notable of these is the Thuval waterfall 
in the Kallar river. The average altitude is above 
1000 meters above MSL. The South West Mon- 
soon commences by the end of May, with the 
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maximum precipitation in June-July. The North 
East Monsoon takes over in September. The 
average rainfall is about 250 cms per year. The 
nights are delightfully cool in March and April, 
the hottest months. The Mannan share the area 
with the Urali and the Muduvan (Scheduled 
Tribes). Several "planters", estate labour, and 
"settlers” from the plains of Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu now constitute the major populations. 
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Population & Language. The 1901 Census 
enumerated 1,172 Mannans. They had increased 
to 3,555 in 1961 and 4,221 in 1971. According to 
the 1981 Census, their numbers were 5,812. The 
language is a mixture of Tamil and Malayalam. 
Forty were returned from Tamil Nadu (18 males, 
22 females). 


Bio-Anthropological Data. The Mannan are dark 
brown in complexion. They are short statured, 
have short flat noses, thick lips, and black eyes. 
The forehead is receding and the brow ridges are 
prominent. The hair is black but not curly. The 
Mannan women are "beautiful looking" (Iyer LAK 
1937:1,225; Annie Joseph 1980:Unpublishedq). 


Material Culture: Settlement Patterns & House 
Types. lyer LAK (1937:1,205) reported that they 
were nomadic agriculturists and that there was 
no permanency as regards their settlements. kuti 
is the term for settlement and kdra, the hut. Some 
settlements consist of fifty to sixty huts in a 
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cluster; others may have as few as 10 to 15. The 
huts are quadrilateral in floor plan, and are 
usually built on the hill slopes, facing east. The 
sites are selected after they perform a divination 
ritual called kotanki, performed by a magician or 
an elderly Mannan, with the aid of paddy grains. 
While performing the ritual, they chant a 
mantram invoking the hill gods for a sign whether 
the site is suitable. If the signs are adverse, they 
proceed to another site, and repeat the process 
till the indications are favourable. 


Sets 





A Mannan couple in front of their house 


The huts are two-sloped, built on six 
wooden posts or poles. Bamboo poles form the 
rafters and the roofs are thatched with leaves of 
the reeds (Ochlandra travancorica) or jungle 
grass. The walls are also of the same materials. 
Two entrances, one at the back, and the other at 
the front, are provided. At the sides, small por- 
tions of the wall are left uncovered to serve as 
ventilators. Most have only one large hall, but in 
some, partitions are provided at the centre, one 
half serving as the kitchen-cum-sleeping room 
and the other as a living room. A fire place is 
formed in a corner. The plinth is not usually 
raised. The floor is smoothed with cowdung or 
mud plaster. Bamboo mats are used as the 
doors. If the work on a hut is finished, it can be 
occupied without observance of auspicious 
spells. However, the first object that should be 
brought into it is salt. 


The Kerala State Government have provi- 
ded some with tiled houses constructed of brick 
and lime, and with raised floors (Annie Joseph 
1980:Unpublished). According to Madhava 
Menon, who had been Director of Tribal Welfare 
of the State, (personal discussion), in 1977, 
many Mannan "beneficiaries" complained that 
they found the Government-provided houses too 
small and uncomfortable. They therefore 
proceeded either to rent them out to "settlers" or 
add lean-to structures to suit their needs. 


A separate hut is constructed at a distance 
of 10 to 15 feet (3 to 5 meters) from the main hut 
to serve as seclusion huts for women when they 
are considered polluted by puberty, menses or 


childbirth. This hut should be at a lower level 
than the main hut, and either on the northern or 
the southern side of it. It is of the same plan as 
the main hut, but smaller in size. 


why 
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A govt. built house 


Bachelors’ hut. In the past in every settlement, 
there used to be a separate hut called u/antari 
cavati (= young mens’ house). Boys of mar- 
riageable age were not allowed to sleep in their 
parents’ huts, but had to shift to the Bachelors’ 
quarters. These were larger in size than the ordi- 
nary homes, and were used as the common as- 
sembly halls of the community. Nowadays, the 
institution has completely disappeared (Annie 
Joseph 1980). Iyer LAK (1937:1,209) had repor- 


ted that “all the young women are housed in 


another (shed) and are in charge of an elderly 
matron". This does not seem even to be remem- 
bered at present. 


Household Articles. Mats are used for sleeping 
and sitting, and wooden planks are kept for sit- 
ting only. They believe that sleeping on a raised 
platform is a great sin. They avoid chairs, 
benches, cots, etc. Aluminum and earthen pots 
of varying sizes, bottles, brooms, winnowing 
fans, sieves, ladles, glasses, plates of different 
sizes and a variety of baskets are the miscel- 
laneous articles of daily use. Honey, oil, salt and 
other provisions are stored in bamboo inter- 
nodes and hung with rope suspenders from the 
roof. For husking paddy and pounding grains, 
they use the mortar and pestle, which they them- 
selves make out of hardwoods available in the 
forests. Rotary grinding stones are purchased 
from the markets. vatte is a small bag made of 
reed slits, used for keeping betel nuts and 


leaves. They make an umbrella with the stems 


and leaves of reeds, though this type is rapidly 
being replaced by cloth umbrellas of standard 
design purchased from the markets. 


Tools & Implements. A hatchet, vakatti, is the 
constant companion of a male Mannan. Big and 
small axes, kotali and kai kotali respectively, are 
other commonly used implements. The latter 
comes in very handy when twigs or honey combs 
have to be cut down from the top of trees up 
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which the Mannan climbs. A hoe called tumpa is 
used for most of the soil working. A digging 
stick, para, sharpened at one end, is used for 
digging up the roots and tubers. They use a tettali 
(pellet bow) to shoot small animals and birds; 
the stave is made of a reed-bamboo tapered at 
the ends and thick at the middle; it is strung with 
a double string made of fibre with a mat like 
portion in the middle from which stones or pel- 
lets may be discharged. These are usually for 
mens’ use; the women have the aruva, a sickle 
somewhat shaped like the vakath/, but thinner, 
which is used to cut grass and reap the crops. 
They also use the killi, a small knife, to trim 
leaves, etc. (Annie Joseph 1980). 





Dress & Ornaments. Children up to the age of 3-4 
go naked; afterwards, they wear pieces of cloth 
round the loin. Men wear dhotie-s to cover the 
lower part of the body. Shirts and upper cover- 
ings are used only on festive occasions or when 
going “to town". They tie a small piece of cloth 
round their heads as a turban. Women wear 
dhotie-s and cover their breasts with another 
piece of cloth. Nowadays, they have taken to 
bodices, brassieres and blouses (lyer LAK 1935: 
1,206; Annie Joseph 1980). 


Traditionally the men used the katukkan 
and the pontattu as ear lobe ornaments. Some 
Wear finger rings, and chains of cheap metals or 
Strings around the waist. The women too wear 
this waist chain; in addition, they wear a cylindrical 
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earlobe ornament, the o/a. A brass ring, minchi, 
is worn on the second toe of each foot and on all 
the fingers of the left hand, and the small finger 
of the right hand. Another ear ornament is the 
kammal; they also wear nose rings, mUkkutti, on 
both sides of the nostrils. An ornament called 
villakku is suspended from the central part of the 
nostril. Brass and silver bangles are worn both 
on the wrists as well as the upper arms. The neck 
is bedecked with a number of chains made of 
coloured beads (Annie Joseph 1980:Unpubli- 
shed). These fashions are rapidly changing, both 
men and women adapting the appurtenances of 
the settlers among whom they live. 


Hair Styles. In the past, the men also used to 
grow their head hair long and tied in a knot or 
tuft towards the front side. They would even 
decorate the tuft with flowers. This is very rarely 
if at all seen nowadays. Women grow their head 
hair and plait it down their back, or wear it in a 
knot. A bamboo comb used to part the hair is 
worn in the knot as a decorative piece after use. 
Nowadays, they use ribbons, hair pins, etc., and 
adorn their "crowning glory" with flowers. When 
they take baths, they shampoo the hair with the 
soaplike sap of the tali plant and apply oil to the 
hair, after the bath (Annie Joseph 1980). 


Tattooing. They used to tattoo their right or left 
arm or their foreheads with representations of 
the fish, various gods, sun, moon, etc. These 
pictures would be first drawn on the body part 
with charcoal and pricked over with a needle. A 
solution prepared by mixing the juice of the 
avara plant, charcoal and breast milk is applied 
over the prick marks. They consider that the tattoo 
marks enhance personal beauty. This practice is 
out of vogue now. They colour the palms, fingers 
and feet with the dye of the mylanchi (Lawsonio 
inermis) plant (Annie Joseph 1980). 


Food & Drink. Rice and ragi (Eulosine caracona) 
form the staple. They are non-vegetarians eating 
the flesh of most animals, except cow, buffalo, 
bison, dog, snake, crow, and parrots, though the 
younger generation have less scruples about 
eating beef. The most important side dish is fish: 
they are fond of dishes prepared with the meat 
of crabs, tortoises, black monkeys and sheep. 
They gather honey and eonsume large quantities 
of it. They know the value of leaf curries prepared 
from pumpkins, and other greens. They consume 
all kinds of fruits, vegetables, roots and tubers 
which they can collect from the forests (Annie 
Joseph 1980). 


They take their staple in the form of por- 


ridge or kanji. This is the breakfast. They 


proceed to the forest where they lunch off fruits, 
tubers and the meat of small animals they may 
Capture in the forest. Orn’ return home in the 
evening, they take rice or ragi along with meat 
or vegetable curries. Nowadays, they depend 


: mainly On tapioca which they take with black tea 
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for breakfast. They skip lunch by necessity or 
choice, and have the main meal of the day at 
‘night along with whatever meats, vegetables, 
condiments, fats and oils they can afford. 


Tea or coffee is generally taken without 
milk or sugar. They have no objection to taking 
the milk of goats, cows and buffaloes whenever 
available. The men are addicted to arrack (dis- 
tilled liquor) or toddy, tobacco either smoked or 
chewed, and ganja (Cannabis sativa). The women 
do not normally drink or smoke but chew betel 
leaves with arecanuts and tobacco (Annie Joseph 
1980). 


Economic Activities: Shifting Cultivation. In 
1937, lyer LAK (1937:1,221) reported that the 
economic life of the Mannan centred round shift- 
ing cultivation. A number of rituals and 
ceremonies were observed. At Mannankandom 
settlement, the Gopura Mannan (the titular head 
of the settlement) would go to a shrine of the 
God Aiyappa and make an offering of raw rice to 
the holy fish in the river by lowering his hands in 
the water. "If the fish come splashing the water 
and eat the rice, it is reckoned to be auspicious. 
It bodes ill if they do not come, and the Gopura 
Mannan leaves the rice over sand in the stream 
and returns home disappointed. He takes his 
chance for the year from the weather. He obser- 
ves continence for five days before he goes to 
(the shrine)". In another settlement, Poopara, 
they made an offering of fruits, beaten rice and 
cooked rice before clearing the jungle. A fowl 
would be killed and its blood dropped on the 
offerings. Various auguries were observed and 
offerings made to Aiyappa of Sabarimala (lyer 
LAK 1937:1,218-219). 


"Being of a migratory disposition, they 
have no proprietary interest over the land they 
cultivate” (lyer LAK 1937:1,221). Different activi- 
ties like burning, clearing and preparation of 
land would be completed by the month of minam 
(March-April), ie., before the commencement of 
the SW Monsoon. These operations were done 
collectively. Burning was done in April. All the 
men would make a noise to ward off evil spirits. 
"The Headman would point out the plot of land 
which each man is to cultivate", All the adult 
males would take part in the sowing Operations. 
The traditional leader in each settlement was 
called the kanikkaran, the work would start in the 
fields allotted to him for cultivation. 


Harvest would be in kanni-tulam (Septem- 
ber-October). The kanikkaran would give a feast 
to all the tribesmen. It was the custom that those 
who got more from cultivation would share their 
surplus with those who were less fortunate or 
successful. After the harvest, the sheaves would 
be threshed and the grain separated. Besides 
rice and ragi, they used to cultivate other millets 
like chama, tina (Panicum spp), and since about 
half a century back, tapioca. Beans, pumpkin, 


of the forest 
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chilli, and ganja were aiso cultivated (Annie 
Joseph 1980:Unpublished). 


Hunting & Fishing. Even though not part of their 
daily routine, organized hunting expeditions 
added to their food supply. Women did not take 
part in such expeditions. Small animals and 
birds were caught and killed after a chase with 
dogs, or shot down with pellet bows. Rodents 
like ant-eaters and porcupines would be caught 
by smoking them out of their burrows. The 
women enjoyed fishing. Five or six would stand 
ina stream forming a semicircle downstream of 
a reach where fish abounded. They would 
spread a cloth along the semicircle and wait till 
the fish collected, when they would pull up the 
cloth with the fish in it. They used a baited trap 
in the form of a dish or pot, the mouth of which 
would be covered with a cloth with a hole in the 
middle. This would be functioning as a valve, 
allowing the ingress but not the escape of the 
fish (Annie Joseph 1980:Unpublished). 


Collection of Minor Forest Produce. The men 
were expert tree climbers and took no end of 
trouble to collect honey, both for their own use 
as well as sale. They also collected saffron, dam- 
mer and wild cardamoms. They also collected 
reeds for their own basket making and mat weav- 
ing requirements as well as for sale. 


Impact of changes. All these conditions have 
now changed. Most of the forest area in their 
range at Thekkadi have been declared by the 
Government as a Wild Life Sanctuary, and now 
forms part of the celebrated "Periyar Project 
Tiger Sanctuary". Shifting cultivation by tribal 
communities has been mercilessly put down by 
forest officials who have been incapable of 
preventing large scale encroachments on forest 
lands, poaching of "protected wild life" and steal- 
ing of valuable timber, from even the "Core Area" 
Lands of which Mannan families 
had been in possession and enjoyment for ages 
past were encroached upon, grabbed and 
alienated by land hungry and often violent 'set- 
tlers". Tea, coffee and cardamom estates were 
formed by all sorts of entrepreneurs in the Man- 
nan homeland, each of which excluded the Man- 
nans’ right of shifting cultivation. Out of "concern" 
for the welfare of the wild life, the Forest Depart- 
ment also curtailed the tribal rights of collection 
of minor forest produce, though the Sanctuary 
area is over-run by all sorts of people who cut 
the grasses - the Department has been helpless 
to prevent this. 


The Mannan have thus been effectively 
deprived both of the availability of resources as 
well as their life support systems. They have 
been reduced to the status of wage earners in 
the estates and casual labour under a variety of 
employers (Annie Joseph 1980). According to 
the 1981 Census, 48.36% were "workers", of 
whom 61.78% were agricultural labour, 24.59% 
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cultivators, 9.68% in the traditional forestry re- 
lated activities, 0.78% in household industry, 
3.17% in "other occupations". 


Social Organization. They had a highly hierarchi- 
cal social organization. Iyer LAK (1937:1,203) 
reported a tradition that one of the former Poon- 
jat Chiefs "nominated three men as his agents for 
the management of his dominion. One of them 
was Varayilkizhu Mannan and he was installed at 
Tollairamala with a silver sword as his badge. 
The second, Gopura Mannan, was stationed at 
Mannankandom with a silver bracelet as his 
badge, while the third, Talamala Mannan, who 
had a silver cane as his badge, was installed at 
Udumbanshola". lyer (1937:1,216) also reported 
that each settlement was regulated by a council 
of elders with a headman chosen by the villag- 
ers, chieftainship being hereditary through the 
matrilateral line. Under the headman was a Rak- 
shasan whose instructions all had to obey. The 
Valia Elandari, Thandakaran and Thannipatta 
were the others in the order of rank. The Varayal- 
kizhu Mannan was the final authority in the tribe. 


Now, the community is nominally headed 
by a Raja Mannan, whose sway extended over all 
the tribe. The eldest nephew of the Raja Mannan 
was known as the Ilaya Mannan or Ilaya Rajan, 
and was the immediate successor to the office. 
The Raja Mannan was assisted by a functionary 
known as "/fatan". The Raja Mannan is the final 
authority in all matters and is venerated by the 
community. He is invited to all the important 
functions and ceremonies. It is his privilege to 
keep the idols of the Mother Goddess Mutti and 
of the idols of his predecessors. When a Raja 
Mannan dies, an idol is made in his name and 
form out of silver or panchai/oha (an alloy of five 
metals usually used for making idols of the 
gods). He performs all the religious rites as- 
sociated with the worship of the Mother God- 
dess. His house is bigger than that of any other 
Mannan, and is constructed for him by his tribes- 
men free of cost. A Sword and a Bangle are the 
royal signs and symbols of the office. 


When a Raja Mannan dies, the death pollu- 
tion lasts for one year, at the end of which all 
Mannans assemble at the "royal" house. The suc- 
cessor, viz., the llaya Mannan, is seated on a 
throne made of reeds and canes, adorned with 
flowers. Officials of the Forest Department used 
to attend. The Sword and the Bangle are handed 
over to him. This ceremony is held at night, and 
celebrated with a grand mass feast and singing 
and dancing till dawn (Annie Joseph 1980:Un- 
published). 


Kanikkaran. Each settlement has a headman 
known as kanikkaran. He is assisted by juniors, 
valiya ulantari and ilaya vattam. Because of the 
increase in the number of settlements, one 
kanikaran has to look after the affairs of more 
than one settlement. The post is hereditary, 
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passing from uncle to eldest nephew. A cane 
swaggerstick with a silver knob is the sign of 
office His main duties are to be in contact with 
the Raja Mannan, Ilaya Mannan and /tatan, in- 
forming them of happenings in the settlement 
and obeying orders, if any, on how they should 
be dealt with. He may dispose of matters of 
minor importance himself. He is also responsible 
for the reception and treatment of all visitors to 
the settlement, and the first to be informed of the 
occurrence of births and deaths. He should be 
invited to, and does attend all important func- 
tions. 


Minor offences like sitting on raised plat- 
forms, disrespecting elders, etc., are punished 
by the valiya uluntari or the ilaya vattom Bowing 
while holding the ears with crossed hands was 
the popular punishment. Major offences like 
rape, adultery and intercourse of Mannan women 
with non-Mannan men, habitual disobedience of 
tribal norms, etc., were dealt with either by the 
Kanikkaran or the Raja Mannan Punishment was 
in the form of lashes with a cane (Annie Joseph 
1980) 


Clan Organization. According to lyer LAK (1937: 
1.207), the Mannans of Mannankandam are 
divided into two phratries; one consists of six 
clans, viz., Kandathu Burnakudi, Thekkada, 
Ailavu, Muthuvar Aravakudi, Kandamala Pani- 
kudi and Malakad Panikudi The second phratry 
consists of Chalugapattu urugar, Muppanka 
Nagamala, Ambattan Nagamala and Panni- 
viryam. The Kandathu Burnakudikars are con- 
sidered to be superior to the others, whereas 
Ambattan Nagamalakars are inferior, as they are 
engaged as barbers by the others. Marriage 
within the phratry and the clan is prohibited. In 
Poopara settlement also two phratries, one con- 
sisting of eight and the other of four clans were 
noticed. The clan affiliations of women are not 
changed after marriage. A child belongs to 
his/her mother’s clan Luiz (1962 178-179) pointed 
out that the Mannans had clans and clan rules 
and that the clans were named after the place of 
settlement. In the Vandanmedu Range, the clans - 
were known as kudi-s. 


However, Annie Joseph reported that she 
"could not identify any trace of the existence of 
such clans in their society. When asked, all the 
informants have rejected the existence of clans". 


They observed the marumakkathayam 
(succession through the female line) system of 
inheritance. A nephew would get possession of 
the property only after two years of his uncle’s 
death. In Kumali settlement, the property would 
be divided equally among the »nephews and 
sons. The present trend is increasingly to adopt 
the ee rule of succession (Luiz 1962:178- 
179). 


Kinship & The Institution of Marriage. As a 
matrilineal community, the Mannans follow the 
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typical Dravidian kinship pattern. Marriage with 
parallel cousins and patrilateral cross cousins 
(Father's Sister's Daughter) and uncle niece 
marriages are prohibited and considered inces- 
tuous. lyer LAK (1937:1,209) reported that a man 
“should not marry his mother’s sister’s daughter, 
his father’s sister's daughter, or his own sister’s 
daughter". The kinship terminology is cias- 
sificatory. From the list furnished by Iyer LAK 
(1937:1,214-215), it is seen that the term maman 
is used for father’s sister's husband, mother’s 
brother and husband's father, and its feminine 
version mami for father’s sister, mother’s 
brother's wife and husband’s mother. Similarly, 
machinan is the name given to father’s sister's 
son, and wife's/husband's brother. These indi- 
cate the prevalence, at an earlier period, of 
bilateral cross cousin marriages. 


Marriages take place only after the girl at- 
tains maturity. They have a strong antipathy 
against premarital sexual relations. Marriage by 
negotiation is concluded by the parents, after 
the wishes of the boy are ascertained through a 
third person. Then the girl’s consent is similarly 
ascertained through a village functionary (Than- 
dakaran or Elandari) before the negotiations are 
finalised. Marriage by service is also practiced, 
the period varying from 3 months to a year. 
Marriage by elopement is not rare, and by cap- 
ture, not unknown. In the former case, the 
couple are brought back and a light fine is im- 
posed, after which the marriage is celebrated 
with abridged ceremonies. In the latter, the 
couple is sought after and brought back; the 
youth is punished with three cane lashes and 
fined five rupees, after which, if the girl is willing, 
the marriage may be recognized. 


lyer LAK (1937:1,211) reported that polygyny 
was practiced if the first wife proved barren. 
Marriage with deceased wife’s younger sister is 
allowed but one cannot marry the widow of his 
elder brother. 


Life Cycle Rituals: Pregnancy & Childbirth. No 
ritual or ceremony is performed during pregnan- 
cy, but intercourse is not allowed after the 7th 
month. A man should not kill snakes if his wife is 
pregnant for fear that his child may be born 
dumb. The pregnant woman would be brought to 
her natal house for delivery. When her time is 
nearing, she is segregated into the pollution hut 
pallappera. Her mother or some other elderly 
women act as vakattatticci (midwife). In the case 
of difficult delivery, they immediately consult the 
mantravadi (magician) and he in turn performs 
the kotanki (divination) to find out the Cause. 
Then the soul or god implicated in the difficulty 
is requested to release his hold in return for 
compensatory puja. (Nowadays, they go to the 
nearest hospital or medical practitioner, of 
whom they are quite a few in the area). The naval 
cord is cut with a sharp piece or reed. The cord 
and the placenta are dried and buried. 
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The baby is given a cold water bath and the 
mother a hot water bath. The midwife takes a 
purificatory bath. Male relatives are allowed to 
see the baby only on the 4th day. The child can 
be brought home to the main hut on the 8th day 
if it is male, and on the 13th if female. The pollu- 
tion period however continues till the 20th day. 
A thread with a knob or a metal chain is tied 
round the baby’s waist. A thread is also tied 
round its wrist. Besides breast milk, honey is 
also fed to the baby 


Naming. The child is named when it starts crying 
continuously or when the mother’s breasts are 
full of milk and she suffers pain. The name is 
selected by a performing kotanki, the common 
names are Kuppan, Pappan, Chakkan, Teevan, 
Chinnan, Kompan, Ayyappan, Kesavan, etc., for 
maies, and Kuppi, Pappu, Chakki, Teevi, Chin- 
nattayi, Mariyamma, Kompi, etc., for females. 
Nowadays, "modern" names like Ravi, Prabhaka- 
ran, Saradha, Leela, Sudha, etc., are becoming 
increasingly common. 


Rice giving & Hair cutting. When it is about a 
year old, the rice giving ceremony is observed. 
The cooked sweetened rice is given first by the 
mother or the grandmother of the child. 
Nowadays, this ceremony is becoming out of 
vogue. The first hair cutting is done by the father. 
The hair is completely shaved off. 


Ear & Nose Piercing. At the same period, ie., 
when it is about a year old, the ear lobes (both 
of boys and girls) are pierced by a thin wire 
called mutuku. Sometimes the upper lobes are 
also pierced. The nostrils of girl children are 
pierced with the same instrument by the child's 
grandmother. 


Puberty. At menarche, the girl is segregated into 
the pallappera for seven days, the pollution 
period. She is described as kannimuttu. She 
takes bath in a nearby stream, accompanied by 
her sister-in-law. Turmeric is applied all over her 
body. She has to prepare her own food, but her 
sister-in-law or her younger sister will keep her 
company in the night. On her return to the main 
hut on the 7th day, after a purificatory bath, she 
carries a twig of margosa (neem) leaves and a 
potful of water to ward off the evil eye. A feast 
follows. She remains in the main hut under 
seclusion for four more days. Nowadays, these 
customs are no longer strictly observed. 


Male Initiation Ceremony. An adolescent boy is 
invested with a turban in token of his coming to 
man’s estate. The uncle purchases the cloth and 
his (the uncle’s) son ties it round the head of the 
boy. The boy is then taken round the village in 
procession with band and drums. A feast fol- 
lows, followed by music and drama perform- 
ances. The celebrations may last two days (lyer 
LAK 1937:1,212). 
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Marriage. The initiative is taken by the parents 
of either party. The concerned relatives will go 
to the other party’s house in a group and stay 
therefor one or two days. They discuss the idea; 
if acceptable the other party will return the visit 
with some presents. If they find that everything 


is acceptable and the alliance desirable, the con- 


sent becomes mutual. The boy and the girl are 
informed and their consent invariably taken. 
Before the actual marriage, the girl goes to the 
groom’s house and may stay for up to one year, 
though nowadays, the period is reduced to two 
months. She does all the household work and 
the boy’s parents judge her competence in this 
regard. The boy and the girl are not supposed to 
talk to each other, much less behave as man and 
wife. Marriage takes place only if the probation 
is satisfactorily completed; ending which she 
returns to her family (Annie Joseph 1980:Unpub- 
lished; Sukumaran Nair 1983:84-85). 


The ceremony takes place at the groom's 
residence, at night. A panda/ is erected before 
the hut for the purpose. The bride's party goes 
to the groom's house; both the boy and the girl 
are in new clothes. She generally wears a dhoti 
and blouse, or nowadays more commonly, a sari 
and blouse. He puts on a dhoti, shirt and turban. 
The bride's brother conducts the groom to her 
parents, to whom he bows in respect by touch- 
ing their feet. Then he is taken inside the hut and 
seated on a mat. The bride is brought in by the 


sister of the groom and seated near the groom - 


on the same mat. They exchange betel leaves, 
arecanuts and tobacco, and he ties a tali round 
her neck. They are then required to join their 
little fingers in a hook for some time, signifying 
their union. A non-vegetarian feast is served on 
plantain leaves in a winnowing fan. Four or five 
persons eat from each winnowing fan. They then 
enjoy themselves singing and dancing through 
the night. The bride’s party leaves the next morn- 
ing, but the girl and the boy have to wait for the 
third night before they can sleep together. After 
a few days, the couple visit her father’s house 
ae Joseph 1980; Sukumaran Nair 1982:84- 


This description of recent practice differs 
from the report of Iyer LAK (1937: 1, 210). in 
"those days", marriage took place at the bride’s 
residence. The groom's father presented the girl 
with bangles, rings of brass, ear tubes, neck- 
laces of beads and clothes. Her father presented 
the boy and his parents with clothes. On the 
marriage day, the groom’s party went to the 
girl's house, in a procession with music. He 
bowed before her parents and other elders. The 


couple were seated on a mat and the tali tied - 


round her neck by the boy’s sister. Those 
present made cash presents. After a feast, those 
assembled dispersed. The groom had to sleep 
alone that night, but could consummate the mar- 
riage the next day. 
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Death. Immediately after death, the news is sent 
to all the members of the settlements including 
the Raja Mannan and the Kanikkaran. Relatives 
living in other settlements are informed. Women 
sit around the body and start weeping and wail- 
ing aloud about the good qualities of the decea- 
sed. The method of disposal of the body is by 
burial, irrespective of the sex of the deceased. 


After the arrival of all the relatives, the 
body is taken to a shed, separately built for the 
purpose, and washed, after the face is shaved if 
the deceased had been a man, the body washed 
and oil applied to tt. The male dead's body is 
washed by his brother-in-law, and the female 
dead’s, by the sister-in-law. After this, the body 
is again taken into the hut and covered with new 
clothes. It is bedecked with flowers and three 
lines are drawn with sandal paste on the 
forehead by the brother-in-law or the sister-in- 
law as the case be. The body is taken to the 
burial ground on a bamboo bier called chavér 
pati. Men, women and children accompany it. 


Four stumps are placed inside the pit dug 
for the purpose in the burial ground. The bier is 
placed over it. A handful of rice is put into the 
mouth of the corpse and some grains sprinkled 
over the body by all the relatives. A Mandful of soil 
is also thrown over the body. The vakatti used by 
the deceased person is kept near the body. The 
head of the corpse will be towards the south. The 
body is covered with leaves before soil is put on 
it to cover it, care being taken that no soil falls 
directly on the body. A shed is erected over the 
grave (Annie Joseph 1980°Unpublished). The 
near relatives of the deceased have to stay in the 
shed for 7 days (Sukumaran Nair 1982°89-90). 


A glassful of water and some betel leaves 
are placed over the grave. All the mourners 
return home after a purificatory bath, and par- 
take of a vegetarian meal. Rice and vegetabies 
are served on a plantain leaf kept separately, 
intended for the spirit of the departed. cecanm 
catram is performed on the 7th day, till which a 
handful of rice will be kept separately each day 
for the departed spirit. On the 7th day, all the 
mourners revisit the grave and return home to 
another vegetarian meal The first death anniver- 
sary is observed by a visit to the grave and return 
to a vegetarian meal. If it is the husband who 
dies, the wife, and vice versa, the husband, are 
not allowed to take bath or change clothes for 
seven days. A widowed woman also removes all 
her ornaments, and a bereaved husband refrains 
from shaving for a period of three years. It is the 
duty of his brother-in-law to shave his face at the 
end of the period. 


Religion. lyer LAK (1937:1,217) observed that the 
“"Mannans are one of those hill tribes who have 
modified their animistic- practices more and 
more in the direction of orthodox Hinduism". 
Their most important deity, the Mother Goddess 


\ 
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Kanchiyar Mutti, is now believed to be the 
younger sister of the popular Hindu Goddess 
-Madurai Meenakshi. The idol of the Goddess is 
believed to have been brought and erected at 
Kanchiyar when they migrated from Madurai. 
Previously the idol was kept in a cave under a 
rock at Kanchiyar, but there were some at- 
tempts, by men or beasts, to destroy it. It has 
been since then kept in a small temple near the 
house of the Raja Mannan at Kozhimala. It is the 
Raja Mannan who performs all the pujas to the 


Mutti. She is worshipped once a year when their - 


economic conditions are prosperous. The ex- 
penses are met by the Kanikkaran collecting 
contributions from all Mannans. 


When everything for the festival is ready 
the Raja Mannan and seven others go to Kam- 
bam onthe Tamil Nadu border, where they place 
orders specifically for seven new pots to be 
made for the occasion. They stay till the pots are 
ready, cooking their own food, restricted to 
vegetarian only. They use the period to buy all 
other requirements for the festival. When the 
pots are ready, everything is packed into seven 
bundles, and they return carrying the bundles on 
their backs. They would have also bought seven 
goats from Kambam which they drive with them. 
A functionary from Kambam, who is called Man- 
nan Kanakkan, accompanies them. Sometimes, 
the party would have taken their nephews with 
them on the tour, so that, as their own ultimate 
Successors, the young men can become familiar 
with the rituals. 


All the Mannans assemble at Kanchiyar 
One or two days before the Raja Mannan and 
party are expected back. They worship the Mutti 
observing strict cleanliness. On the arrival of the 
Raja Mannan, the seven goats are killed, rice 
boiled, mutton curry and other dishes prepared. 
Seven leaves are placed before the idol of the 
Goddess. Each of the seven men in the party will 
put a ladleful of rice and other dishes on each of 
the leaves. They pray for the well being of the 
community. After this seven men will partake of 
the food offered to the Goddess. Each of the 
families present at the festival is given food 


materials and may cook their own meals. The 


mass feeding marks the end of the festival (Annie 
Joseph 1980:Unpublished). Other traditional 
deities are Katal mulluran, Kuruvara ayyapan, 
Natuvela ayyappan, Kamacci amman, Mari 
amman, Parvati amman, Matatti mutt/, etc., and a 
few hill gods for whom they do not have specific 
names. The Ayyappa of Sabarimala, and Periyar 
river are also worshipped. They observe Hindu 
sacred days like Sivaratri, etc. A few conversions 
to other religions have been reported from 
among the Mannan. 


Ceremonies connected with harvest. A month 


after harvest, all in a settlement assemble in a - 


place for a ceremony known as _ kalayuttu. 
Another festival is observed if and when they find 
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it convenient to do so. Rice and vegetable cur- 
ries are prepared and offered to God, in a leaf 
plate, by all concerned in hierarchical order. 
They thank the God for the previous crops and 
pray for a successful successor. After the feast, 
they sing and dance (Annie Joseph 1980:Un- 
published). 96.95% were "Hindus", 1.07% Chris- 
tians; the rest did not state their religion (Census 
1981). 





A scene trom Mannan dance 


Relationship with other tribes. The two other 
major tribal communities in the same area are 
the Muthuvan and the Urali. Iyer LAK (1937: 
|204) reported that the Mannan exercised 
authority over these two communities in the past 
- "their name was a terror to them". Each Urali 
family had to pay one para of paddy and four 
chakrams as head money annually. This autho- 
rity is of course obsolete, though some Urali 
oldsters still give them some provisions freely 
out of courtesy or charity. According to Annie 
Joseph (1980:Unpublished), Uralis are sup- 
posed to rank the highest among the three. 
Nowadays, the Mannan contacts are more with 
estate labourers and settlers; there have been 
numerous cases of Mannan women having mar- 
ried these men. 


The Development Experience. As a typical ex- 
ample of a forest dwelling tribe, whose rights of 
possession of forest lands were arbitrarily 
abrogated by the Government, Mannan became 
deprived of their main resource, the land, when 
Government constituted the area as the Periyar 
Game Sanctuary, after the great irrigation works 
there formed the massive reservoir. With the en- 
forcement of ever tighter departmental control, 
their access to the forest as a life support system 
was also denied. The opening up of the area for 
the formation of various types of estates and the 
creation of proprietory rights over the lands in 
the name of the outsiders deprived them of 
whatever lands they owned. Ultimately, they 
have become the true proletarians, with only 
their labour to sell. In this transaction also, viz., 
wage labour, they were exploited. They were 
corrupted by the drink habit introduced by the 
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outsiders. Their collections of minor forest 
produce were grabbed by contractors who kept 
them inescapably in their debt traps. 


In spite of all this economic distress, they 
still remain a cheerful people, ready to burst into 
song and dance at the slightest provocation, or 
none at all! 19.30% were literate (25.87% males; 
12.74% females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aiyappan A 1948: Report on the 
Socio-economic conditions of the Aboriginal tribes of 
the Province of Madras, Govt. Press Madras; Iyer LAK 
1937: Travancore Tribes & Castcs, Vol. J, Govt. Press 
Trivandrum; Joscph Annie 1980: Description of the 
Tribal Dialect of Devikulam, Ph.D. Thesis (Un- 
published); Luiz AAD 1962: The Tribes of Kerala, 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi, Sukumaran 
Nair Ambat 1982: aadivaasikalute naattil (Malayalam), 
NBS Kottayam; Thurston E (Reprint 1975): The Castes 
& Tribes of Southern India, Cosmo Delhi. 
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The Mannan are a Scheduled Tribe inhabit- 
ing the hilly areas of the Idukki district, Kerala 
south of the Anamudi peak. They have a remem- 
bered tradition of migration from Madura in 
Tamil Nadu several centuries back, along with 
the ancestors of the Poonjar chieftain. They had 
the right of collecting a poll tax from other tribes 
inthe area, and had a religious/secular chieftain 
of their own, the Raja Mannan. For ethnographic 
details, please see the previous article. 


Language. While generally similar to Malayalam, 
Mannan lacks the retroflex continuant /, the 
velar nasal n, the dental nasal n and the palatal 
nasal ñ.. The Malayalam and SDr/is replaced by 
c asin mala > maca = rain, palam > pacam = 
fruit. c also substitutes for the Malayalam -st- 
and -t: mestiri > mé@ciri = mason, kotuku > 
kocuku = mosquito. Word medial -j-, -v-, -s be- 
come -y-: pujari > puyari = temple priest, masi 
> mayi = ink. rr becomes tt: karru > kattu = 
wind, murram > muttam = courtyard. s, s, and h 
become k: varsam > varikam = year, simham > 
cimukam = lion, sahayam > cakayam = help. p, 
k, ph of Malayalam change to v: parippu > varip- 
pu = grain, kapham > kavam = phlegm, mutuku 
> mutuvu = back. The nn clusters occurring 
between short vowels are substituted by nn: panni 
> panni = pig; if occurring between long vowels, 
to n: munnu > munu = three. The word final / of 
Malayalam is invariably dropped: makkal > 
makka = children. Word initial c or s may be 
dropped as in sūci > uyi = needle, ciraku > 
uraku > wing. Consonant clusters are separated 
by inserting vowels: prani > purani = insect, 
priyam > puriyam = affection. 


In addition to the plural markers shared sy 
both Malayalam and Mannan, viz., -ka, -kal, - 
-ar, -r and -mar, Mannan uses two types of f Ma 
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suffixes, -/am for kinship terms (acca-lam = 
elder brothers), and -katu, which serves as the 
-kal of SDr, eg., tenka - kātu = coconuts. The 
accusative as well as the dative is signified 
through the suffix -kku, though the accusative 
suffix -e is also used. 


Compared to Malayalam, past tense mar- 
kers are fewer, but present markers are more. 
They are: 


nas in pò +n-u goes 
un as in cut +un-y bakes 
in as in var +in-u comes 


There are only two negative suffixes, the 
past -ã eg , kKan+a poyi = did not see, and the 
non-past -att, eg., Kan+att-u = do(es) not 
see/will not see. 


illa and alla are also used as negative 
forms but may be replaced by the one word 
nattu, applicable in both significations. 


Genitive case markers are used only with 
the noun stems atu, itu, avar and ivar, eg., 
att+ ile = of that; avar+i/e = of them. Else- 
where, the marker is dropped, eg., penna + Ø = 
of wife; en + O = my. 


There is no copula verb, existential sig- 
nificance being asserted without the intervention 
of a verb: itu en kokina kura = this | going house 
= This is the house to which | am going, ninatt 
vantatu en makanu = yesterday which came it 
my son = The one who came yesterday is my 
son. Like Malayalam, Mannan also eschews per- 
sonal and number terminations in the verbs. 


The syntactical features may be best ex- 
emplified by a few conversational passages:- 


1. en peru ayyappan 
my name Ayyappan = My name is Ayyappan. 


2. enakku muppatu vayisay/ 
me-to thirty old became = | am thirty years old. 


3. kanettil manam pole maramontu 
forest-in plenty tree have = There are sieniy 
of trees in the forest. 


4. en penne kuttiya alu 


| woman(Acc)married which man = | am 
married. 


S. kuncikatu talla peru pancannti 
children’s mother’s name panchaandi = 
name of the mother of my children is 
Panchaandi. 


The 


6. kuncikatu arum patiyattu 
children anybody Jearn-not = None of the 
children goes to school. 


7. enakku ittina tanni vēnam 


me-to some water need = | need some water 


Kinship terms. Mannan shares the typical "Dravi- 
dian" classificatory terminology for kinship 
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terms. The following address terms indicate 


bilateral merging:- 


collan Fe/yBS y to speaker 
Me/yZS y to speaker 
colli Fe/yBD y to speaker 
Me/yZD y to speaker 
pettan Fe/yZS e to speaker 
Me/yBS e to speaker 
petti Fe/yZD e to speaker 
Me/yBD e to speaker 
matayan Fe/yZS y to speaker 
Me/yBS y to speaker 
mala Fe/yZD y to speaker 


Me/yBD y to speaker 
karuttamma MyBW = mother-in-law 


Personal Names. Though they now prefer 
“modern” names, a sample of traditional names 
usually ended in -an for males and -/ or -icc/ for 
females, eg., [lunkan, Acakan, Ariyan, Pancan, 
Parayan, Ponnayan, Cinnavan, Cakkan, etc., and 
Hlunki, Acaki, Ariyālu, Pancanti, Ponnayi, Cakki, 
etc., respectively. 


Sample texts: Riddles. The Mannan are very 
fond of riddles; below is a sampling: 


oru kanetti! manampole kuranku 
one forest in enough monkeys = Many monkeys 
in a forest; lice in hair 


tatamillatta pennum kutamillatta pennum 
foot not having girl and pot not having girl and 


Hankavuri pattanattukku tanniyetuttu ponu 
lankapuri town to water taking go = A girl 
without feet and a girl without a pot are taking 
water to Ilankapuri town, viz., honey bees. 


vayyan atiyatta marakkompu 

woodpecker hit not tree branch = The branch 
not pecked by the woodpecker, viz., an elephant's 
tusk. 


para karutta para vēru velutta veru 
rock black rock root white root = A black rock 
with a white root, viz., an elephant with tusks. 


niranta parékku paranta puvu 

all filling rock for flat flower = A flat flower for the 
spreading rock, viz., akacavum velliyum = the 
sky and the star. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Annic Joseph 1980: Description ol 

the Tribal dialects of Devikolam, Unpublished Ph.D. 

Thesis, Dept. of Linguistics, University of Kerala. 
Annie Monsy 
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Much confusion arises from the fact that 
there are two communities known by this name, 
only one of which, viz., domiciled in Kodagu 
(Coorg) district of Karnataka had been 
Scheduled as a Tribe. "Both these communities 
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derived their name from a Kannada word ... 
meaning bamboo. However only the Meda of 
Kodagu district were notified as a scheduled 
tribe until... 1976. (Then) the other Meda or 
Medaru also reported themselves as Meda, the 
Scheduled Tribe, in the 1981 Census. This is 
evident from the fact that, while the 1971 Census 
reported the Meda population as 325, it became 
18,684 in 1981" (Singh KS (Ed) 1994:765). 
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Thurston (1975:V,52-58) had described the 
"Meda, Medara, Medarlu or Medarakaran" as 
workers in Bamboo spread in the “Telegu, 
Canarese, Oriya and Tamil countries", and 
engaged in making various articles out of bam- 
boo. He devotes a brief paragraph to those of 
the Coorg country, who subsisted by making 
umbrellas, and served as the drummers at the 
Coorg festivals, in return for which they received 
annually as much of the newly harvested paddy 
as they could bind up with a rope 12 cubits in 
length. He added that it was the Meda who cut 
off the heads of sacrificial buffaloes and ate the 
meat (p 58). 






Thurston’s report also indicates that the 
community had only the traditional occupation 
in common. There were Saivites and Vaish- 
navites, some buried the dead in a sitting pos- 
ture while others cremated the dead bodies; and 
there were many variations in their customs, as 
may be expected among people spread over 
such a wide territory as from Karnataka to Oris- 
sa. It is also obvious that the original intention 
was to include only the Meda of Coorg as Sche- 
duled Tribes, and that the others "infiltrated" into 
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this category only after 1976. Therefore, follow- 
ing Singh KS (op. cit.), the description here is 
also limited to the Meda of Coorg. 


Material Culture & Occupation. They live in the 
evergreen forests of Coorg, and depend to a 
great extent on the Coorgs, who form the aris- 
tocracy of the region. They continue with their 
traditional occupation of bamboo work, making 
baskets which are their major stock in trade. In 
addition, they also make bamboo and cane fur- 
niture. Children pick up the skills from their 
parents, as the industry is carried on at the cot- 
tage level. They adopt the Kodava style of dress- 
ing, with the sari drawn across the breasts and 
tied; the materials of course are cheaper and 
coarser. 


Some are employed as workers on the cof- 
fee plantations and paddy fields which con- 
Stitute the major resource of the district. During 
festivals, as reported earlier by Thurston, they 
play music at the Kodava festivals and mar- 
riages, for which they are paid in kind. In the 
1981 Census, 41.13% were returned as workers 
(53.20 % of the males and 28.43% of the 
females); of them, 60.25% were engaged in the 
household industry, indicating their primary in- 
volvement in the traditional occupation. Those 
engaged in cultivation constituted 8.11%, in 
agricultural labour, 6 39%; and in other occupa- 
tions, 14.75%. 


Social Organization. They have an informal 
council of eiders who settle disputes and enforce 
norms by imposing fines on offenders. They 
have their own religious functionaries, who of- 
ficiate at the rituals; sometimes they may engage 
specialist religious performers from other com- 
munities for certain functions. Having no social 
divisions, they avoid incest by banning mar- 
riages between closely related lineages, as far 
as they can trace the consanguineous relation- 
ships, though bilateral cross cousin marriages 
are allowed. The mode of finding mates is by 
negotiations, which started soon after the boy or 
the girl becomes mature. Symbols of the married 
Status for women are tali, black bangles, nose- 
Studs and toe-rings. A nominal bride price of a 
few rupees is payable. Residence is patrilocal 
after marriage. Rarely, sororate and junior 
levirate are permitted as special cases by the 
council. 4 


Divorce is not allowed, but widowers and 
widows may remarry. Traditionally, they had 
patrilocal vertically extended families, but the 
present trend is towards nuclear families. In- 
heritance is by male equigeniture the eldest son 
Succeeding his father in authority. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Birth entails pollution for 
three days; the naming is after two months. No 
puberty rites have been reported. Marriage is 
performed at the bride’s house and the expenses 
borne by her parents. Nuptials are at the 
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groom’s house. The dead are cremated, but 
burial is atso resorted to in some cases. Death 
pollution is observed for seven days, and the 
obsequies are performed on the thirteenth day. 


Religion. They worship Hindu deities like Bhaga- 
vathi, the deified river Kaveri, Siva, Ganapati, 
etc., and spirits like Pashanamurthi. According 
to the 1981 Census, 99.99 per cent were 
described as Hindus, a sole exception being a 
Jain. They observe the pan-Coorgi festivals like 
Huttari (new-rice eating festival). The men sing 
folk songs and dance using percussion and wind 
instruments. 


Development. They have been eager to have 
their children educated, and the literacy rate in 
1981 was 33.08% (45.11% for the males and 
20.42% for the females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of 
India, Vol. IH, pp 765-766, OUP; Thurston 1975: The 
Castes & Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, pp 52-58, 
(Reprint) Cosmo Delhi. 
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The ecology of the islands, the settlement 
patterns, etc., have been described in the article 
on KOYA - LAKSHADWEEP. 


Of the three Malayalam speaking com- 
munities in the Lakshadweep, the Melacheri 
traditionally occupied the lowest social position. 
They were treated almost like agrestic slaves, 
subsisting on coconut plucking and tapping of 
sweet toddy. They also had to do the menial 
work like thatching, carrying heavy loads, and 
baling water from the boats. They acted as the 
barbers, blacksmiths and goldsmiths. Their 
women, apart from domestic work, engaged in 
spinning coir. They are believed to be the 
descendants of the original Thiyyar inmigrants 
from the Malabar coast. According to Singh etal . 
(1993:77) the term is said to have been derived 
from its meaning "high climbers” referring to 
their primary occupation of coconut plucking. 
Another explanation is that, traditionally the 
Melacheri resided on the western or seaward 
side of the islands; mela = west and cheri = 
settlement, hence Melacheri. Dube (cit. Singh et 
al, op.cit.) sought to derive the term from mlech- 
ha. They are distributed over all the islands ex- 
cept Minicoy, and speak the dwipu bhasha 
dialect of Malayalam. Their blood type under the 
ABO system shows a high frequency of the O 
group followed by the B group, and they are less 
inbred than the Koya. 


The dress and ornaments of the men and 
women are similar to that of the Koya and the 
Malmi. Many Melacheri families being among the 
poor, more of their houses are thatched and 
made of cheaper material like coconut thatch 
and timber. They lived interspersed among the 
other two communities. Though economically 
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and socially inferior, there was no untouchability 
or pollution in their contact. They had access to 
the same public places as the rest of the popula- 
tion. Their women occupied a higher social 
status than women belonging to any other Mus- 
lim community in India (Singh et al 1993:79). 


Prior to Independence, the Melacheri lived 
and worked on "his" Koya’s coconut plantation 
and had to sell his share of the harvest only 
through the Koya. In addition, the Melacheri had 
to do a lot of customary, unpaid labour for re- 
thatching the landlord's house, bailing water 
from his boats, and had to give various cus- 
tomary presents on festive occasions, marriages 
and circumcision ceremonies of the landlord's 
household. The Melacheri men were prohibited 
from wearing shirts or shoes or using umbrellas; 
the women could not wear gold ornaments. The 
Government of the Presidency of Madras, repre- 
sented by a Tahsildar, the traditional moktesser, 
and the religious hierarchy with the Thangal at 
the head, all were on the side of the Koya or- 
thodoxy when it came to a confrontation. In the 
islands of Kadmat, Chetlat and Kiltan, mainly 
inhabited by the Melacheri, the Tahsildar would 
be accompanied by the moktessar of the Amini 
island; the local Melacheri, Known as muppan, 
were subordinate to him. Towards the end of the 
last century, the Melacheri revolted against 
these inequities, but the Koya suppressed them. 
Later the British took a sympathetic view and 
allowed the Melacheri of Kadmat to have their 
own kazi. Similar changes were also allowed in 
Chetlat and Kiltan. After Independence, in 1950, 
some Melacheri youngsters tried forcibly to par- 
ticipate in all the rituals of the rathıb including 
reading of the baith (verses from the Quran); the 
Koya opposed them, but the Thangal, when ap- 
pealed to, unexpectedly supported the Melecheri. 
Separate Rathib mosques were established for 
the two groups; minor clashes ensued during 
Ramzan and other festivals and the Deputy Tah- 
sildar intervened to maintain peace (Mathur PRG 
1992:Unpublished). 


As early as in 1913, the then Collector of 
Malabar gave the Melacheri of Kalpeni island the 
right to wear shirts and shoes, use umbrellas and 
sing and dance on festive occasions. There was 
vandalism of the homes of the Melacheri when 
they sought to implement the Collector's con- 
cessions. In 1930, the Koya tried to introduce a 
rift between the Melacheri and the Malmi by 
giving the latter a higher ritual status. In 1949, 
when twelve Melacheri jointly bought an odam 
(sea going vessel), the Koya Amin and the coun- 
cil of elders stoutly opposed it; they assaulted 
the Melacheri and scuttled the odam. Sig- 
nificantly, however, the guilty Koya were con- 
victed by the magistrate at his next visit, and the 
right of Melacheri to ply their own vessels was 
established (/bid.). 


In 1933, the District Collector mediated in 
a dispute involving the bursting of crackers In 
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celebration of a Melacheri marriage; in a major 
decision, he appointed two moktessor (jurors) 
from among the Melacheri. From then on, the bar 
on the Melacheri holding positions of prestige 
was removed. In 1957, the Melacheri of Amini 
made a concerted effort to defy the authority of 
the Koya kazi. They employed their own kazi to 
conduct the last rites of a dead person, whose 
body was taken to the Juma mosque for burial. 
This provoked the Koya; a fight broke out; the 
Koya prevented the burial. The Tahsildar there- 
upon issued an order prohibiting both groups 
from using the mosque. This led to an under- 
standing; the Melacheri agreed to recognize the 
religious authority of the Koya kazi in so far as 
the Juma mosque was concerned, but continued 
to use their own kazi for officiating at their func- 
tions. In 1963, they went to the extent of prefer- 
ring a claim to the post of the kaz/ of the Juma 
mosque on the death of the Koya incumbent. By 
then, all government appointments had become 
based on efficiency without regard to community 
(ibid.). 


A series of changes also took place in the 
economic relations. The Land Reforms and the 
formation of co-operative societies made Mela- 
cheri independent of the Koya and owners of 
their own lands. Some Melacher! owners estab- 
lished direct commercial dealings even selling 
goods to the Koya on credit! The Melacheri also 
took advantage of the educational facilities of- 
fered after Independence, and their womenfolk 
did not suffer from the inhibitions of the Koya. 
They were the main beneficiaries of the wages 
disbursed by the civil works programmes. Now 
the Melacheri are well established economically, 
and engage in all occupations from working on 
their own farms, to casual manual labour, to 
white collar occupations. 


Family & Kinship. They are matrilineal; the family 
structure and kinship pattern is similar to the 
"Mopla Marumakkathayam" system of -North 
Malabar. There is no segmentation among them. 
The unit is the Tarawad, a matrilineal maxi- 
lineage consisting of kin related through ex- 
clusively female lines. The eldest male member 
of all the constituent lineages is the Karanavan. 
The family property (velliaicha or "Friday") is 
inherited only through the female members, the 
males having aright to an equal share only in the 
event of partition. Members could own seif-ac- 
quired properties (thingalayicha or "Monday'), 
which could be willed as they pleased; intestate 
succession is under the Muslim law, the widow 
getting one eighth, and each son getting double 


` of what each daughter gets. The current trend is 


for the partition of joint families, and the estab- 
lishment of nuclear families. 


Life Cycle Rituals. The pre-delivery rituals 
(neibaikal) are observed at the first and third 
month of pregnancy. In the seventh month, the 
tenga odakkal is conducted. The preferred place 
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of delivery is the woman’s natal family house. 
The father of the new-born, the members of the 
tarawad and affines all send customary gifts. On 
the fourteenth day, the mother and baby are 
given a ceremonial bath (thala kazhuka!), on the 
same or any other auspicious day, the ossan 
(traditional barber) shaves the hair off the baby’s 
head (thalavadikkal). Circumcision (sunnath 
kalyanam) is done on a male child by about the 
fifth or the seventh year. Girls’ ears are bored at 
a ceremony between seven and nine years of 
age, ten to twelve holes being made on each 
pinna and plugged with wooden pins. At menar- 
che, no special ceremony is observed, but the 
girl may be kept confined for seven days, 
abstaining from normal work. 


Marriage proposals are initiated usually by 
the girl’s side, preference being for the maternal 
uncle’s son. Betrothal (orappikka/) is at the girl's 
house; marriage consists of kKanoth, usually per- 
formed at a mosque or the girl’s house by the 
kazi, who ascertains the willingness of all con- 
cerned including the girl before finalizing the 
match, and mangalam, an elaborate ceremony 
which may extend three to seven days, when 
there will be dancing and feasting. A mehar be- 
tween Rs. 21/- and Rs. 101/- is fixed and has to 
be paid. The nuptials (witti/ kūdal) are at the 
bride’s residence; the groom is received with a 
ceremonial washing of his feet by a younger 
brother of the bride. Traditionally, She would 
continue to live in her natal family house, the 
husband visiting her at night and paying the 
customary maintenance allowances, but 
nowadays, the trend is for neo-local residence. 
Divorce is available to either party, with the ap- 
prova! of the kazi; if at the request of the wife, 
the mehar and "compensation" by return of gifts, 
etc., made by her husband have to be given to 
him. Remarriage of widows/widowers and of 
divorcees is freely permitted with no stigma at- 
tached. 


A dying Melacheri is helped to recite the 
kalima; if he is unable todo so, it is recited aloud 
to him. If male, the corpse is bathed by the grown 
up sons and brothers; if female, by her sisters 
and daughters. The body is then wrapped in 
three pieces of cloth comprising the kKaffan; the 
kazi conducts prayers and the dead body is 
taken in a procession, to the chants in praise of 
God. The grave is ready and the body deposited 
in such a way that the face is turned towards 
Mecca. The grave is then filled with sand, and a 
coconut leaf placed on both sides. On the for- 
tieth day, memorial stones (mésan kallu) are 
planted. 


Religion. They are devout Muslims, of the Shafi 
school of the Sunni sect. They believe in the 
miraculous powers of the saint Ubaidulla who 
first converted the islanders. The death anniver- 
saries of Sheik Mohiddin (Mohiddin Andu) and 
Sheik Raffai (Raffai Andu) are also celebrated 
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(George 1986:81-82). They consider the Thangal 
as the supreme preceptor in religious matters. 
They observe the religious taboos and abstain 
from eating pork and drinking alcoholic 
beverages. 


Development. The Melacheri have been the 
greatest beneficiaries of the Development 
process after Independence. As already pointed 
out, the Land Reforms broke the feudal serfdom 
and economic dependence under which they 
had to suffer. The ownership of the means of 
production and access to markets through the 
co-operative institutions gave them independent 
income. They also benefited by education, and 
in the tertiary sector employments. Their 
womenfolk, not suffering from inhibitions 
against manual labour for wages, also con- 
tributed to economic well-being. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: George A 1987: Lakshadweep - 
Economy & Socicty, Inter India Delhi; Mathur PRG 
1992: Tribal Movements among some South India Tribes 
(Unpublished); Singh KS ef al (Eds) 1993: The People 
of India, Vol. XXVII, Lakshadweep, Affiliated East 
West Press Madras. 
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The Muduga are a Scheduled Tribe settled 
around the Malleeswaran Peak in Attapadi, 
Palakkad District, Kerala. They have been con- 
fused, because of the similarity of the English 
spelling, with the Muduva, an entirely separate 
community living in the High Ranges of the Iduk- 
ki District of the same State. They describe them- 


selves as "Mudugaru". The Census reports have 


considered the two communities as one, and the 
data have been clubbed together. The 1981 
Censu reported the population as 11,213 for all 
these communities together. The population of 
the Muduga of Attapady had been estimated at 
1,881 in 1961 had grown to 2,370 in 1971. They 
are resident in 18 hamlets or settlements, viz., 
Chundakki, Thazhe Chundakki, Viranuru, Karuvara, 
Pettikkallu, Mukkali, Kakkupady, Abbanuru, 
Koravanpady, Ommala, Kallamala, Kottamala, 
Chitturu, Chandakulam, Ummathupadiga, Miala- 
kombu, Thekkumpana, Kottiyuru. 


Studies have been made by the Kerala In- 
stitute of Research, Training and Studies on 
Scheduled Castes & Tribes (KIRTADS), especial- 
ly in regard to the extent of alienation of lands. 
Their language has been recently studied by 
Rajendran. 


This community has seen rapid transition 
during the last few decades, especially after In- 
dependence. Prior to that, their settlements were 
mostly in the "Private" Forests owned by a few 
landlords of the plains. They were shifting cul- 
tivators who could not show any title to the lands 
they occupied. After Independence, when the 
Attapady Valley was rid of malaria and opened 
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up with the provision of infrastructure, there was 
an influx of "settlers" from the southern districts. 
They obtained rights of cultivation from the 
landlords by paying annua! rents and obtaining 
receipts for the same, which they later used as 
evidence of occupation to claim the advantages 
of the Land Reforms laws by means of which they 
became the owners. Thus lands which used to 
be with the Muduga from time immemorial were 
alienated. Even the communal land (Ur bhoomi) 
was alienated by fraudulent transactions. The 
jaw relating to the restoration of alienated lands 
to tribal communities, though enacted in Kerala 
in 1975, has not yet been effectively imple- 
mented. 
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The community has become largely land- 
less, Their habitat has been altered completely 
from the original semi-evergreen forest condi- 
tions and cultivated with the miscellaneous hor- 
ticultural crops typical of homestead farming in 
Kerala. The ecological consequences have been 
the loss of the forest as a reserve and resource 
for the many produces which traditionally sus- 
tained the life of the Muduga. The community 
has been forced to take up landless agricultural 
labour on daily wages under the highly commer- 
cialised farming systems adopted by the set- 
tlers. This has led to acculturation with the 
mores and values of the dominant settler com- 
munities, mainly Christians from middle Kerala. 
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Mathur (1977:84-86) has detailed several 
cases illustrating how the settlers have cheated 
or forced the Mudugas out of their land holdings. 
In one case, 26 Muduga households had jointly 
held 32 acres of land where they used to practice 
shifting cultivation. When a Muslim purchased 
the adjacent land from the erstwhile landlord, he 
encroached on the land held by the Muduga as 
well, claiming that those areas had also been 
included inthe sale. Meanwhile, the Government 
acquired the land for the, subsequently aban- 
doned, Silent Valley Project. Now, there is hardly 
a single family which owns land, except areas 
comprised in Vested Forest which they have 
been encouraged to encroach upon by far- 
sighted non-tribals who hope ultimately to grab 
these areas also by the same processes. 


Topography. The Muduga habitat is along the 
banks of the Bhavani in the stretch commencing 
from its exit from the steep mountains. The river 
takes a nearly right angled turn to the East at 
Mukkali, inthe heartland of the Muduga territory. 
It is joined just at the State Boundary by the 
Ciruvani (meaning the “small Bhavani"), along 
the banks of which also the Muduga have set- 
tled. These rivers have carved out fertile alluvial 
plains supporting paddy, which had been 
grabbed even before Independence by the 
plains-people. The hill sides supported luxuriant 
forests abundant with wild life, but have now 
been completely occupied by farmsteads, 
houses, shops and establishments, and all the 
appurtenances of the typical Kerala “Rurban'" 
slum. The wild life has been wiped out except for 
the crop raiding wild pigs and porcupines. Rem- 
nants of the original land forms and vegetation 
can be still seen in the reserve forest areas which 
have been comparatively free of encroachments. 


Theories of Origin. The Census Report 1961 
states that the Muduga are believed to be the 
earliest immigrants and that they are of "Tamil" 
origin. They themselves believe that they are 
autochthonal in the areas of their present oc- 
cupation. Their myths and legends generally 
revolve round the physical features of the Valley 
itself; they do not have any remembered tradi- 
tion of migration. Their linkages were traditional- 
ly with the other tribal communities in the area, 
except for the exploitation they had to suffer 
from the plains people [agents of the landlord in 


the past]. 


Inter-tribal relations & perceptions. They con- 
sider themselves as equal to the Kurumba with 
whom they enter into inter-marriages both ways. 
They feel that the Irula are inferior. They accept 
food of all type from the Kurumba but not from 
the Irula, who accept non-cooked food materials 
from the Muduga. They have been intimidated so 
much by the plains people that they look up to 
them as socially superior, irrespective of 
caste/community differentiations. They tend to 
acculturate with the Kerala settlers, particularly 
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the Christians, rather than with the Tamilians. 
Originally they considered the Attapady Valley 
their “ulakam" (world) with the Nilgiris a neigh- 
bourhood; they had a _ worshipful attitude 
towards the Toda. Along with the Kurumba, they 
shared a reputation for being sorcerers and 
medicine men among the other tribal com- 
munities. Their knowledge of wild life behaviour 
was extensive; they were highly regarded by the 
forest department officers as a result. 


Settlement Pattern. The Muduga hamlet usually 
consists of about ten to twelve households (iru), 
arranged in two rows facing each other. When 
the number of houses (kure) becomes larger, a 
third row at right angles to one of the others is 
formed, which on further expansion of the ham- 
let, is joined on the opposite side, to form a 
hollow rectangle. The hamlets are sited with con- 
siderable care and expert knowledge of the local! 
conditions; they are generally on the brow of a 
hill on the leeward side to escape the lashing 
winds of the south west monsoon. There will be 
a water-course nearby to ensure running water 
which is preferred to well water. Except 
Karuvara, all the hamlets command a view of the 
Malleeswaran Peak. (There is a myth to explain 
the exception in regard to Karuvara, please see 
MALLEESWARAN PEAK in Volume I). When a 
hamlet grows still bigger, some of the kinfolk 
migrate and set up a new hamlet, taking care to 
ensure that the new site also commands a view 
of the Peak. The site, old or new, will usually 
have a few jack, tamarind and mango trees. The 
grinding stones which are availed of by all the 
families, are conveniently located at a corner of 
the open space. Sometimes, a communal hen- 
coop and goat pen may also be found. A little 
distance away from the houses would be a pey 
koil, a small neat hut, in which the village deities 
will be enshrined. 


The houses (kūre}) traditionally were built 
in rows, families belonging to close kinfolk 
preferring to be adjacent to each other. In the 
front would be a narrow veranda, opening to an 
outer room for guests by means of a very low 
door. The inner room has a raised platform for 
sleeping, a cooking place with a girassi or plat- 
form suspended over it on which'grains could be 
preserved because of the smoke from the 
fireplace, and a small hole in the ground in which 
they could be pounded. In some houses, the 
relics or household deities will be kept in baskets 
suspended from the ceiling. There will be a back 
veranda where women in their periods could 
shelter. The construction is of bamboo wattle 
with mud plastering. No windows are provided: 
the roof is low with considerable over-hang: both 
devices to keep the inside insulated from the 
biting cold of winter and the clammy cold of the 
monsoon. 


The inventory of the material culture is as 
follows: there may be a couple of bamboo mats 
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for visitors, most of the utensils are of mud, with 
some in aluminum being prized; there will be a 
number and varieties of bamboo baskets, and a 
blanket or two. A bare kerosene lamp made of 
metal without a glass chimney is kept, some- 
times in a niche near the fireplace. The rudimen- 
tary agricultural implements - a kunthali or stick 
with an iron tip for digging, a couple of spades, 
a few knives - are kept carefully in the outer 
room, Nowadays, there will be a display of il- 
lustrated calendar sheets with the pictures of 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses, National Leaders 
etc., in the outer veranda, along with some framed 
photographs of the head of the household. A 
sign of affluence is a,transistor radio with or 
without batteries! 


Dress & Ornaments. The male dress varies from 
just a loin cloth to a dhoti which may be tied 
round the legs and to "western" style pants. The 
torso is usually covered by a banian, or a shirt, 
sometimes an ancient coat may be worn to ward 
off the cold. A turban may be tied round the 
head, as protection or as a mark of respect for 
an official visitor. 


The females tie the saree ("cēla") tightly 
round the body covering the breasts, but without 
the "tail" passing over the shoulders; instead, it 
is tied in a knot in front. The younger ones have 
started wearing blouses underneath. Underwear 
is also a recent innovation. During the cold 
weather, they may have a towel round the neck 
and shoulders as additional protection. 


Both sexes have their earlobes pierced; 
women wear rings and studs in them. Nose or- 
naments once in vogue are becoming less so. 
Rings are worn by both men and women, but 
bangles, usually of plastic, are feminine vanity. 
In earlier days, women wore a variety of bead 
necklaces, nowadays being replaced by imita- 
tion gold ornaments. Women liked to tattoo their 
faces and arms with geometric designs, but this 
is going out of fashion. 


Economic Occupations - Traditional. Until Inde- 
pendence, the community was dependent on 
shifting cultivation, trapping of small animals 
and collection of minor forest produce. In the 
moist conditions in which they lived and given 
the natural vegetation which suppressed under- 
growth and could not sustain fires, they adopted 
what may be called a "dig & scratch" rather than 
the "slash & burn" method of shifting cultivation. 
The mannukkaran would decide where the year’s 
cultivation would be done; and how much land 
would be allotted to each family. The men and 
women would move on to the designated site. if 
it was far away from the hamlet, they would put 
up temporary shelters during the crop seasons. 
The implement available would be only the 
kunthali; hence the hill side could not be cleared 
of vegetation. Instead, only so much of the 
natural vegetation as was necessary to be got rid 
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of in order to accommodate the sowing would be 
cleared. The labour would be shared, each help- 
ing all, but the crop from a plot was the individual 
share of the designated family. All the seeds 
would be sown together. As each came to 
maturity, it would be harvested in turn. The first 
would be coarse millets (rag/, cāmai, etc), to be 
followed by some tubers (yam, diascoreas, etc). 
The prized crop was red gram, of which they 
cultivated a special variety with large pods al- 
most like peas. This would be gathered in the 
last. Red gram was for own consumption as well 
as for sale. It used to be processed by threshing 
to separate the grains, which after thorough 
drying would be coated with clean mud and 
again dried. The year’s surplus would be stored 
in the girassi free from the mildew. 


Trapping. Muduga did not use the bow and 
arrow. They were expert at trapping of small 
game. They had several devices, eg., a spring 
trap formed by bending a branch to a bait; the 
animal would loosen the branch, and be swung 
aloft along with it; this was for wild pigs and 
small deer. They trapped bison (gaur) by the pit 
method, and would kill it with sharpened sticks. 
They would chase off red dogs from their kills 
and rob them of the carcasses! All such meat 
would be equally distributed among the mem- 
ber-families; surplus meat would be preserved 
by drying. 


Their knowledge of wild life behaviour was 
intimate and exceptional. They used to divert the 
big herbivores including elephants from the cul- 
tivated plots by placing items preferred by them, 
eg., sugar-cane, along elephant migratory paths 
leading away from the fields. They used to con- 
sider the elephant as an ancestral figure whom 
they had to placate and propitiate with an oc- 
casional offering of a sample of all their farm 
produce, lest it do them harm. 


Collection of Minor Forest Produce. Another oc- 
cupation in which they shared with other forest 
dwelling communities a virtual monopoly of 
skills was the collection of minor forest produce 
like honey, wild cardamom, etc. The family in- 
cluding the adolescent children would move as 
a unit, the old and the young being left behind in 
the hamlet. The knowledge base included the 
successful prediction of which item would be 
abundant in which part of a forest during which 
year as well as the strategies of survival and 
sustenance. The bear was the feared animal as 
they could encounter that lover of honey in 
search of the same combs as themselves. 


Present Conditions. The very foundations of the 
resource bases have been shattered now. The 
forests have been "nationalised"; shifting cultiva- 
tion is severely put down. Hunting and trapping 
are severely punishable offences if done by tribal 
people: only the organised rich can get away with 
the murder of elephants! The virtual disappearance 
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of natural vegetation has destroyed the utility of 
the remaining "forests" as reservoirs of minor 
forest produce. Muduga are thus compelled to 
take up casual agriculture labour under the 'set- 
tlers". It is to the credit of the Kerala Govt., that 
the law relating to the payment of minimum 
agricultural wages has been vigourously en- 
forced, and that has benefited the Muduga 
wage-earners as well. 


Social Organisation. Traditionally, each hamlet 
had a regularly constituted hierarchy of social 
functionaries. At the top was the Uru mupan, or 
the head man; the office was usually hereditary 
and devolved from father to son. He combined 
both the functions of a medicine man as well as 
the executive head of the dru. 


Next in status was the mannukkaran, 
literally the "knower of the soil". He was the 
repository of the accumulated wisdom of the 
tribe and the keeper of the village and household 
deities, whose worship and propitiation were his 
duties. He decided on the time of sowing, the 
crops to be sown and the area in the shifting 
cultivation circuit where the year’s cropping was 
to be done. Crop protection by means of ritual 
and magic was his special field of competence. 
The assistants were the bandari or vandari and 
the kurutale. The former was the cashier cum 
accountant for the hamlet (hence bandar/) and 
also responsible for the reception and treatment 
of visitors (hence vandari). The kuruthale func- 
tioned as a messenger and general servant. 


In the pre-Independence period, the ap- 
pointments, even though generally hereditary, 
were the prerogative of the landlords in whose 
private forest the settlement was located. In the 
event of disputes regarding succession, or if an 
incumbent was persona non grata to the 
landlord or his local agent, then, another could 
be appointed. After the private forests were 
nationalised, Govt., issued orders constituting a 
'"Mipan’s council for Attapady which provided, 
inter alia, for the election of a mupan in case the 
existing incumbent was incapable of functioning 
as such, or if there was dispute regarding suc- 
cession. Such elections were to be held in the 
hamlet itself: all aduit residents having a vote. 


In the years after Independence, the 
miipan-s were often corrupted financially as well 
as with drinks to part with the communal lands 
Uru bhūmi to the settlers. This sort of alienation, 
though not valid in law, did result in the passing 
of possession of tribal land to outsiders, and in 
the politico-economic conditions of the State, 
has been final. The result was that the office fell 
into discredit and the mipan’s authority has been 
seriously eroded. Moreover, with the break up of 
the traditional patterns of livelihood and the so- 
cial cohesion which they entailed, the entire 
fabric has been torn apart. Engagement as casual 
agricultural labour is an individual contract. 
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Benefits under the various development 
programmes are also targetted towards in- 
dividuals. Thus, the links of social cohesion have 
been further loosened. 


Sub-divisions, Kinship & Family. There are four 
patrilineal exogamous groups, karuttiga, vel- 
leega, kuppaniga and arura. The first can take 
and give brides only to the second. The third and 
the fourth are similarly linked together. Marriage 
with Kurumba females as well as males is per- 
mitted. Cross cousin marriage is preferred. 
Polyandry is prohibited but polygyny has been 
practiced. They have been patrilineal. According 
to Singh KS (Ed) (1994:111,839), the exogamous 
clans are Cheppilikkal, Maniyamkal, Puliyamkal, 
Lechyamkal, etc. Besides, there are territorial 
groupings called fanmam, such as Nattukallu 
thode, Keeripara thode, etc. The kinship terms 
are classificatory. Divorce is sanctioned; either 
spouse may avail of it by simply deserting the 
other, but if the wife does it, there will be endless 
disputes about the return of the bride price tothe 
aggrieved husband - this has to be done either 
by the father of the woman or the man who takes 
her as his wife next. Residence after marriage Is 
neo-local and the families, nuclear. 


Life Cycle Rituals: Pregnancy & Child-birth. 
Before the end of the third month of the first 
pregnancy, the news should be reported to the 
headman. On a Monday after this, the girl’s 
parents visit her with sweets and take her to their 
home. Her husband and relatives accompany. 
There is a feast after which they return. 


There used to be isolation sheds for par- 
turition in the past, but nowadays, it is doneina 
partitioned off portion of the veranda. The 
mother of either or both the spouses will attend 
to the birth, the period of pollution being six to 
seven days. The new mother has to keep off 
non-vegetarian food and take ragi gruel with 
turmeric juice, salt and pepper. The seven days 
of pollution end on the eighth day; presents are 
given to the women who attended at the birth. A 
chain plaited from plantain fibres is tied to the 
child’s waist by the grandmother; the father 
beats ona metal utensil and proclaims the name 
of the new-born. Presents are given to the child. 
The mother continues to observe restrictions for 
a whole month after which she takes a bath in 
the river. For the first six months the child will be 
breast-fed; a feast is held on the sixth month 
after which all restrictions are lifted and the child 
given boiled rice. In the past, a child would be 
named on attaining one year and his age 
counted from that; nowadays, the naming could 
be as early as the twentyeighth day, or at six 
months. Singh KS (1994:1!!,839) reported that a 
tonsure ceremony is performed on the child by 
its maternal uncle when it is one year old. 


Puberty. The occurrence of menarche is 
reported to the muppan and entails restriction on 
the girl for fourteen days. During this period, 
friends of her own age will keep her company 
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singing songs and joking away. Males are not 
allowed to see her till her ceremonial bath and 
return, after which there is a feast. Before the 
feast, the girl isled to the river by elderly women, 
usually her sisters-in-law. A wooden mortar con- 
taining turmeric and flowers and a pestle is 
placed in front of the hut. On her way to the 
bathing area, the girl holds the pestle by the 
centre white the others hold the upper and lower 
ends. They pound turmeric on the mortar three 
times and smear it on the girl. Then they bathe 
in the river and repeat the pestle and mortar 
ritual thrice more. They proceed immediately to 
the house withoutlooking backward. Women are 
in pollution for seven days during their monthly 
periods. 


Marriage. Girls can be married only after they 
attain maturity. Negotiations are initiated by the 
boy's father, the preferred partner being 
mother’s brother’s daughter or father’s sister’s 
daughter, after obtaining the muppan’s permis- 
sion. Usually the young people have already. met 
and "noted" each other; invariably their consent 
is first taken On a Monday following all these 
preliminaries, the mūppan, the kurutale and his 
wife, the bandari and his wife and the father of 
the bridegroom go to the girl's house, taking 
some tobacco, arecanut, betelnut and some 
cash. Formalities are exchanged such as ascer- 
taining the purpose of the visit, etc. The kurutale 
is the spokesman of the visitors; the girl is 
brought before them. Her willingness is ascer- 
tained first; then the gifts are handed over and 
the visitors entertained to a feast. This visit is 
exchanged the next day by the muppan, etc., on 
the bride’s side along with her father. The bride 
price is also negotiated; it is about Rs 150 to 200 
these days. If the bridegroom cannot pay the 
cash, it can either be adjusted against wages for 
labour for the bride’s family or settled before his 
death. 


Marriages are usually conducted at the 
bridegroom's residence on a Monday morning. 
On the evening of the previous Sunday the 
bride’s party with the bride will come and there 
would be a feast at the bridegroom's expense. 
The bride will stay only in the hut of the mūppan, 
bandari or kurutale under the surveillance of 
their wives. l 


The ceremony takes place the next morn- 
ing in a specially built pandal. The bride is 
adorned in new clothes and ornaments and led 
to the pandal where the groom is already seated 
on a mat. She sits to his left. The hands are 
joined and garlands are exchanged. The pair are 
then seated face to face on a mat and a plantain 
leaf placed in front of them. Boiled rice and 
Curries are served. Both feed the other. All are 
treated to the feast. 


When the feast is over, the bride and 
groom are seated on a mat before the parents, 
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headman and his assistants. The wife of the 
kurutale sits on the right side of the groom and 
the headman’s wife on the left of the bride. It is 
at this function that the bride money is given to 
the bride’s parents. The groom's father gives the 
stipulated amount to the kKurutale who hands it 
to the bandari, and in turn to the mupan, who 
tells the girl's parents that they have taken the 
girl; if the marriage ends in divorce due to her 
misconduct, the amount will have to be 
refunded. The money is handed over to the girl 
who gives it to her father. The kuruta/e gets Rs. 
2.50 and the bandar/ Rs. 1.50 as fees. A mat is 
spread before the pair, and the assembled 
shower them with gifts. From this collection, the 
muppan takes Rs. 20. This will be followed by 
dancing and singing throughout the night, some- 
times for three days together so that itis only on 
the fourth day that the couple get a chance to 
sleep together. Rare cases of marriage by ex- 
change, and by elopement have also been 
reported. 


Death. All members of the hamlet have to attend 
the death ceremonies. The body is laid in state 
for three days and nights through which there 
will be dancing and mourning. In the house of 
death, there will be no cooking, the bereaved 
being fed by the rest of the hamlet. The body is 
washed, dressed with new clothes and placed on 
a cappara made of bamboo. Coins are placed on 
the mouth and forehead. The widow mourns out 
loud; the body cannot be removed until the 
balance if any of the bride price is paid Other 
creditors of the deceased also press for pay- 
ment; friends, visitors and well-wishers who at- 
tend the ceremony contribute towards this. 


When all accounts are settled, the body is 
taken to the burial ground where a rectangular 
pit is dug. The eldest son throws three handfuls 
of grains into the pit, and the body is placed in 
it in a sitting position. The head is made to face 
upwards and towards the south. Articles includ- 
ing utensils used by the deceased are also put 
in the pit and covered the son throwing three 
handfuls of grain and three of soil on the body. 
All the things brought along with the corpse are 
abandoned there. The son cuts out a piece of 
grass which he puts on the grave calling out the 
name of the dead. They all bathe in the river and 
return the son taking the grass with him. Two 
vessels, one of coconut oil and the other of 
water, are placed before the son, who dips the 
grass in the oil and holds it over the water, 
chanting the name of the deceased twice. When 
the two drops of oil fall from the grass and mix 
with the water, it is believed that the soul of the 
deceased is accepted in heaven. 


Death pollution is observed for fifteen days 
after which a feast is given. There used to be a 
ceremony cir at the end of twelve years, at which 
the whole "u/akam" was to have been invited, but 
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this has not been conducted for the past several 
years and the custom has been virtually given up. 


Alyappan reported: 


"The Muduga bury their dead (in a separate burial ground, 
cudalai, which is situated in the midst of the ee a tg dead 
person's agnates have to place one silver coin on the forehead 
of the corpse, one on the mouth and one on the chest. The first 
two coins are buried with the corpse but the third one is given 
to the maternal uncle of the dead person. The jewels of the 
dead person are also buried with the body. Every burial is 
marked by one or two stones planted vertically at the head 
region Offerings of food and drink are left at the site of the 
burial in earthernware or enamelled pots or saucers. The 
pottery used for these...were formerly hand made and 
decorated by marks made on them with bamboo combs. On 
the anniversary day of death the Muduga have to perform the 
cir ceremony for the dead As it is a very expensive festival 
they celebrate it once in five, ten or even twenty years Itis their 
most important social event They celebrated it last time in 
1938. in the first place all men have to husk the camai for the 
feast The feasting is continued for three days A very large 
funeral car is made of bamboo and decorated with banana 
plants The spirits of the arcestors are said to repose in the car. 
The car is carried up to the cudalai when the men go there to 
perform the cir ceremony At the cudalai the graves of the 
dead ancestors are distinguished by the stone planted there. 
The graves are opened up and the right collar bone or,..the 
right lower jaw bone Is extracted from each one of the graves. 
Along with these bones the ornaments of the dead and the 
coins buried with them are also dug up and taken to the machu 
or maligai (ossuary), When this is done the mūppan .. has to 
be paid a silver coin as his fee The machu is a stone chamber 
near the burial ground The one we saw was a natural hole or 
crevice in between two big boulders resting on an elevated 
ledge of stone The ossuary Is the repository of the collar bones 
of all the ancestors of the lineage The place is held to be very 
sacred and the bones should not be desecrated . Our inform- 
ant...took out of the crevice the earthenware saucer containing 
the bones and placed itin view Afterwards he put it back into 
the crevice saying that if the bones are disturbed the spirits of 
the dead would haunt him in his sleep...The ritual consists in 
the opening up of the side slab of the stone covering the 
ossuary, adding the new collar bones and closing the 
entrance Offerings of food are then made for all the ances- 
tors . The food offered...is partaken by the celebrants of the 
rite" [Alyappan 1982:112-114.] 


A funerary ceremony, the cir is conducted 
annually in memory of the departed; once in 
twelve years or more rarely if the community 
cannot afford it, a grand cir is conducted in 
honour of all the departed within a clan or settle- 
ment, when the bones are removed, cleaned and 
redeposited in the ossuary. There is feasting and 
dancing throughout the three days over which 
the ceremony is conducted. As it involves con- 
siderable expenditure, it has been rarely con- 
ducted. 


Widow remarriage is allowed and is in fact com- 
mon. Polygyny was usual, and infact considered 
a status symbol for the man because it proved 
that he was of substance enough to afford to pay 
bride price so many times over; nowadays it Is 
rare because few can afford it. Divorce is al- 
lowed: if due to the misconduct of the woman, 
or at her desire, the bride price has to be 
returned. Polyandry has not been reported. No 
child is ever left orphaned; it will have several 
families willing to adopt it and bring it up as their 
own. 


Educational Status. The Muduga are among the 
least literate communities in the State with a 
literacy rate of only 10.55% according to the 
1981 Census. They have however increasingly 
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been receptive to education. The community has 
a few persons who have passed the Degree ex- 
aminations. 


Arts & Crafts. They are enthusiastic singers and 
dancers - in fact dance is so much a way of life 
to them that they indulge in it even in the 
presence of death! Their folk music is generally 
of inarticulate sounds, but they do have songs, 
lullabies and for agricultural operations: the 
womens’ voices high and sweet. The musical 
instruments consist of two types of drums, a 
globular mathalam and a cylindrical thambatta, 
and a double-reeded pipe prppi. 


They are considered sorcerers and medi- 
cine men - in fact several of them have a high 
degree of competence in the pharmacognosy of 
the local herbs and their use for the treatment of 
various ailments. This knowledge is recapitu- 
lated as a recital transmitted orally from genera- 
tion to generation among the practitioners. Many 
mannukkare wete highly knowledgeable about 
the vegetable species met with on their moun- 
tains. They could also forecast the weather and 
prescribe which crops would thrive better in a 
given year. 


Religion. The Hinduism which they profess has 
been the result of gradual acculturation. Their 
original objects of worship have been the natural 
geographical features, and material objects. The 
former are the "global" deities worshipped by all 
in the ulakam, the most prominent feature, the 
Malleeswaran Peak, the most important. The lat- 
ter can be multi-form; a peculiar stone, relics of 
ancestors (including animal bones), could all be 
"movable" deities which are kept in households, 
or in the custody of the mannukkaran.for the 
hamlet as a whole. Bones of dead ancestors 
which have not yet been deposited in the os- 
Suary are kept in special baskets. These are 
carried from place to place whenever the 
mannukkaran moves. 


The myth of the Malleeswaran Peak (q.v.) 
and its transformations are significant in tracing 
the “sanskritisation" of Muduga religion. 
Originally a purely local legend, the identifica- 
tion of Malleeswaran with Shiva was the first 
step. The myth itself seems to have been under- 
going changes; Rajendran relates that Parvati is 
now involved in it! His version is that Shiva and 
Parvati chanced to come to the Muduga settle- 
ments - She wanted that there should be a light 
and puja everyday on the Peak: Shiva was more 
reasonable and wanted these only once a year. 
The Muduga thereupon "banished" Parvati and 
consecrated Shiva’s idol on the top of the moun- 
tain, to be worshipped with a light on Shivaratri 
every year. The replacement of the original tribal 
Malli with the sanskritic Parvati shows how the 
myth itself in addition to being sanskritised and 
integrated into the "Great Tradition" also alters 
the nature of the participating divinities. 
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The most important religious event in 
Muduga life is the annual pilgrimage to the Peak 
on Shivaratri. The prerogative of climbing the 
Peak and lighting the lamp alternates between 
the muppan-s of Pettikkal and Abbanuru, who 
lead the pilgrims after observing restricted diet 
and ritual purity for forty one days. The trek 
begins in the early morning; there is a halt half- 
way at kambam-kuthadi-kallu where the God is 
believed to have convoked a great dance and 
party; and by night-fall, the torch is lit at the 
summit. This ts the signal for all the families 
irrespective of community in the Valley to break 
their fast. Early next morning the mountaineer- 
ing party returns to the base temple at Thavalam; 
many fall at their feet and take their blessing; and 
the celebrations begin. 


Even though the Muduga muppan-s of Pet- 
tikkal and Abbanuru have the pre-emptive right 
to light the torch onthe summit, they do not have 
the priest-hood of the temple at Thavalam. This 
has been claimed by Irula and later in-migrants 
like the Gounder from Tamil Nadu. The influence 
of Tamilian folk-forms of worship is also seen in 
the importation of the office of pujari among 
some Muduga hamlets recently. The custom of 
preparing payasam as an offering to the Gods is 
also a similar recent innovation. 


Development. The Attapady Valley where they 
live has been the scene of efforts at economic 
development and nation building since 1959. 
The Muduga are an example of how such efforts 
at over-all improvement of infrastructure, and a 
naive belief in the "trickle-down" of benefits can 
impoverish a tribal community. One of the earli- 
est efforts was the setting up of a "model hamlet" 
at Mukkali in 1959-60. Houses were built for all 
the families in the hamlet - even though the 
Muduga found them uncomfortable because 
they were more suitable for the warmer climes of 
the plains, they did not leave them. A residential 
school, a craft centre, about 300 acres of good 
arable land, well for water supply, and a medical 
centre were provided. A co-operative society for 
undertaking the cultivation of the land, and for 
the craft centre was also established. 


The efforts never succeeded. The Society 
soon ran itself out of working capital. The land 
was left fallow and was encroached upon by the 
plains people. The craft centre limped along on 
subsidy. The administrative arrangements 
changed, expanded, and the government ser- 
vants put in charge of these activities got ever 
higher salaries and emoluments. The society still 
is unable to manage its affairs. The members, 
viz., the Muduga, continue to live in the model 
hamlet; they depend upon daily paid wage 
labour for sustenance. Sporadic efforts at cul- 
tivation, even leasing out of theland by auction 
on a seasonal basis, had been tried time to time. 
A promising new venture is sericulture. 
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With the nationalisation of private forests 
and the abolition of bonded labour, the Muduga 
faced a critical situation as they were deprived 
of all means of livelihood. Govt., started in 1975 
an ambitious "colonisation & plantation" pro- 
gramme under which several lands comprised in 
the nationalised forests were set apart for the 
formation of plantations of commercial, but 
sylvi-horticultural crops like cardamom, coffee, 
etc. Several Muduga families were benefited; as 
the members of the scheme were paid daily 
wages for their labour on a guaranteed basis of 
two wage earners per family, immediate distress 
was relieved. The money income made several 
of them even more "affluent" than they had ever 
been. 


Due to several reasons, the enterprise was 
not financially successful. Govt., had directed 
that the funds required should be borrowed from 
Cooperative banking sources on commercial 
terms. As the Society never could manage suffi- 
cient working capital partly due to the Govt.’s 
pattern of financial assistance, and mostly due 
to mismanagement, it "diverted" the capital loan 
proceeds to meet daily expenditure, and so 
defaulted repayment. The Cooperative Bank ob- 
tained decrees against the society, but could not 
execute it; Govt., postponed the “evil day" by 
making some payments; this process has been 
repeated quite a few times. In the meantime, the 
society ekes on a hand to mouth existence on 
the strength of continuing government grants, 
designed to keep it just "alive". 


However, in so far as provision of infra- 
structure is concerned, the developmental 
process has been greatly successful. The Muduga 
homeland is now opened up; buses ply regular- 
ly; there are any number of liquor shops some 
selling "Indian made foreign liquor" even! In the 
past, medical officers would avoid posting to the 
facilities provided here; now most of them are 
adequately manned; there are even private prac- 
titioners and dispensaries. Plenty of schools are 
available: the scholarships to which Muduga 
children are eligible has resulted in quite a few 
of them getting admitted. The supply of rationed 
articles is now regular; most Muduga families 
have and use their cards. Agricultural wages are 
high thanks to the unionisation of this category, 
there are plenty of employment opportunities for 
unskilled labour. Contact with the hard economic 
practices of the settlers has toughened the 
Muduga as well. 


Language. it was generally believed that the lan- 
guage of the Mudugas was more akin to Tamil 
with many Tulu/Kannada words. A recent study 
(Rajendran:1986) however indicates that though 
it has got some similarities with Tamil in the area 
of grammatical structure, it cannot be treated as 
a dialect of Tamil. inthe lexical level, it has more 
similarities with Malayalam. The influence of 
Kannada and Tulu can also be observed. 
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In the third person pronouns, Muduga lan- 
guage has four types of distinctions, viz., mas- 
culine singular, feminine singular, epicene plural 
and neuter singular. The neuter singular has no 
separate plural forms which makes it unique 
among the Dravidian languages. Except for the 
non-existence of neuter plural, all other classi- 
fications are similar to Tamil, Malayalam and 
Kannada. The numerals are closer to Malayalam 
and Tamil that to Kannada and Telugu. 


The first person plural exclusive pronoun 
"emma", the second person plural pronoun 
"nimma", the causative markers, "cc" and "cc", 
the negative marker, "at", the imperative plural 
markers "yi" and "iri", etc., are some features 
which make this speech form a distinct language 
in the Dravidian family. 


Kinship Terms. Mathur & Sasikumar (1995:Un- 
published) collected the following kinship terms: 


FF accan MF accan FM acci 

MM acci F appan M Ouwai 
FeB valiappan FyB cinnappan FeBW Valiaowai 
FyBW cinnaowai MB maman MBW mami 
PZ mami MeZ Valiaowai MyZ cinnaowai 
MeZH valiappan MyZHcinnappan W pentu 

H alan WB maccan Wyz athi 

Wez kondi HeB Kondan HyB mainatan 
eB annan eBW atti eZ akkan 
eZH maccan yB thampi yBW kondi 

yZ thankai yZH maccan $ makan 

D makalu SW marumaka DH  marumaka 
SS perakutti DS  perakutti D/SD_ peratti 
MBD attiyan FZS macan FZD atti 

LS marumakan BS makan 


Place Names. The earliest form, “dru" is seen in 
"“Abbanuru", "Cittdru", “Virandru". The suffix "- 
akki" is seen in "Cundakki". "Pettikkallu" has an 
association with the Malleeswaram myth (q.v.). 
"_Padi" means a settlement and is met with in 
Koravapady, etc. "-ma/e" stands for the (Malaya- 
lam) "mala" and occurs in Kottemale, Ommale, 
etc. "Thazecundakki" is a new settlement formed 
just a little below Cundakki, an ancient one, now 
virtually abandoned because of the greater 
facilities available at the new settlement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aiyappan A 1948: Report on the 
Socio-economic conditions of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Province of Madras, Govt. Press, Madras; and 1982: 
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Kerala, Vol. 1; Book Centre, Madras; Mathur PRG 
1977: The Tribal Situation in Kerala, Kerala Historical 
Socicty, Trivandrum and several unpublished papers; 
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The Mudugas (muduga) are a forest tribe 
found in Attapady region of Wayanad district of 
Kerala. Their settlements are close to the 
Bhavani river. They are believed to have im- 
migrated to the Attapady region before the 15th 
Century from Coimbatore district. Their speech 
however is closer to Kannada, than to Tamil. 
Majority of the vocabulary items are similar to 
Malayalam, while influence of Kannada and Tulu 
are also noticeable, with some items peculiar to 
Muduga. According to N. Rajendran, who studied 
the Muduga speech in detail for the first time, 
Muduga is not a dialect of Tamil, Malayalam or 
Kannada. He lists the following features of 
Muduga to substantiate his claim. 


a) First person plural exclusive pronoun emma 
b) Second person plural pronoun nimma 

c) Causative markers -/cc- and -cc- 

d} Negative marker -at- 

e) Imperative plural markers -yi and -iri 

f) Purposive marker -ya and iya 

g) Optative marker -āta 

h) Conditional markers -alu, atte, -atti and -katti 
i) Accusative case marker -ana 

j) Genitive case marker -u 


k) First person plural inclusive and exclusive 
markers, and 


I) Second person plural marker -ēru 


Phonology. The vowel system of Muduga is very 
much similar to that of Malayalam. Consonant 
phonemes are less in number compared to 
Malayalam. Like Mannan and some other tribal 
speeches, Muduga lacks palatal and velar and 
dental nasals (ñ, ñ and n) respectively and the 
fricative continuant (/). Unlike Mannan, Muduga 
possesses voiced stops. 


The a ending words of Malayalam will have 
e ending in most of the corresponding Muduga 
words. Fhis feature shows Muduga’s close con- 
nection with Kannada. 


Malayalam Muduga Meaning 
ataykka atekke arecanut 
atta - atte leech 
ala ale care 
orra orre single 


This change affects word medial a also in 
a few words. 


karayama kareme turtle 
narakam nerata hell 
Most of the -n and -m endings of 


Malayalam are dropped in the corresponding 
Muduga words. 
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Malayalam Muduga Meaning 
appan appe father 
appam appa rice-cake 
annan anne elder brother 


| becoming g is a frequent change in 
Muduga, but / is substituted by v, / and y also. 


mala maga rain 
vala bage plantain 
pala paga fruit 
kaluttu kavuttu neck 
koluppu koluppu fat 
koli koyi fowl 
r becomes rin many words. 
avaru avaru they 
urula urule a ball of/something lump 
irupatu iruvatu twenty 


-nn clusters of Malayalam have -nr in cor- 
responding Muduga words. 


today 
calf 


innu 
kannu 


inru 
kanru 


The p —>h orv —> b change found in 
Malayalam-Kannada is not attested in Muduga. 


Noun : The accusative suffix -ana which occurs 
after pronouns is peculiar to Muduga. 


ennana | (Acc.) 
emmana We (Excl.) (Acc.) 
nammana We (Incl.) (Acc.) 
ninnana You (Sg.) (Acc.) 
nimmana You (PI.) (Acc.) 
The sociative suffix is -ote (-otu in 
Malayalam). 
avanote with him 
ennote with me 


The genitive suffixes -u, -tu and -utu also 
show variation from Malayalam and Kannada. 


ennu my 

ninnu your 

matetu of the mountain 
avaltu of her 

ammutu of us 

avanutu his 


The locative suffix -kku is also a peculiar 
feature of Muduga speech. 


katekku at the shop 
kurekku at the hut 
vanikku at the river 


Pronouns: In general, the pronouns are closer to 
Kannada. 


Sg. PI. 
IP. nanu emma (Excl.) (Obl. -em-) 
(Obl. en-) namma (Incl.) (Obl. nam-) 
Ii P. ne nimma 
(Obl. nin) (Obl. nim) 


Demonstratives 

Sg. 

“Prox. Mas. ive 
Fem. iva 

Neu. jitu 
Dist. Mas. ave 
Fem. ava 

Neu. atu 


Verb: Transitive and 
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PI. 
(Obi.) 
ivan 
ival 
itu 
avan 
aval 
atu 


ivaru 


avaru 


causative suffixes of 


Muduga are different from those of Malayalam. /, 
d, tand tt are the transitive suffixes. 


āt-l-ura —> ftra 
ēr-lina —> errina 
kan-d-ura —> kattra 
tin-d-uva ——> trruva 
ning-t-ina —> mkkina 
rund-t-uva —> ruttuva 
ketu-tt-ina —> ketuttina 


(she) made to dance 
(she) made to climb 
(she) will make to see 
(she) will make to eat 
(she) made to move 
(she) will make to roll 
she made to put off 


para-tt-uva —> parattuva she will make to fly 


Causative suffixes are -cc and -icc. 


kuti-cc-ina (she) caused to drink 
nine-cc-ina (she) caused to think 
Ot-icc-ina (she) caused to run 
érr-icc-ina (she) made to cause to climb 


Majority of the tense suffixes of Muduga 
are different from those of Malayalam as well as 
Kannada. 


Present tense suffixes are -@-, -ur-, and -r-. 


ati-kk-@-a (she) beats 
tura-kk-@-a (she) opens 
vilat-ur-a (she) plays 
kutt-ur-a (she) stabs 
va-r-a (she) comes 
põ-r-a (she) goes 


Future tense suffixes are -v- and -uv-. 


põō-v-a (she) will go 
cey-v-a (she) will do 
not-uv-a (she) will look 
coll-uv-a (she) will say 


Of the past suffixes -rr-, -tt- and -nd- are 
peculiar to Muduga. 


po-rr-u having gone 
to-rr-a (she) failed 
pari-tt-a (she) plucked 
ole-tt-a (she) called 
ale-nd-a (she) measured 
va-nd-a (she) came 
Purposive forms take -iya or -ya suffix. 
notiya for seeing 
olekkiya for calling 
eriya for throwing 
tiniya for eating 


-MUDUGA LANGUAGE 


Imperative singular forms are unmarked 
while imperative plural forms take the suffixes 
-yi, -ri or -iri. 


po (You Sg.) go 
ati (You Sg.) A 
tayi (You PI.) give 
vay! (You Pl.) come 
vayiri (You Pl.) read 
nineri (You PI.) think 
vilatiri (You PI.) play 
elutiri (You PI.) write 
Potential suffix is -ila (-am in Malayalam). 
notila can see 
tinila can eat 
The optative forms take the suffixes -ata. 
patata — let (me) sing 
varata may (1) come 


Obligatory forms take the suffix -uto after 
consonant ending stems and -tō after vowel en- 
ding stems. 


notuto should look 
atikkuto should beat 
pote should go 


Two conditional forms, one using the suffix 
-atte and the other -atti, are peculiar features of 
Muduga. 


vandatte even if comes 

ponatte even if goes 

kanatti when saw, while seeing 
collatti when said, while saying 


Personal suffixes 


Sg. PI. 
F. -@- -4- (before plural marker -m) 
-@- (before plural marker -r) 

iP. e- -@- 

Il P. Mas. -e 

Fem. -a r 

Non-gender QO, -t--m, r 
var-uv-e will come-| 
not-in-e looked-| 
_Var-UuV-a-M-U will come we(Excl.) 
pat-ur-a-m-u sing we (Excl.) 
var-uv-@-l-U will come we (Incl.) 
põ-r-ē-r-u go-we (incl.) 
va-nd-e come-you (Sg.) 
po-r-e go-you (Sg.) 
cey-t-@-r-U did-you (PI.) 
pat-uv-@-f-U will sing-you (PI.) 
va-nd-e came-he 

ot-ur-e runs-he 

ta-nd-a gave-she 

po-r-a goes-she 
po-n-a-r-u went-they 
Ot-ur-A-I-U run-they 
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MULLUKURUMA 

po-r-a-t-u goes-it 
va-nd-a-m-u came-we (Excl.) 
põ-v-ē-r-u will go we (Excl.) 


Vocabulary: Some of the lexical items peculiar to 
Muduga are listed below. 


agra sweat, accotte snail, atiyaąamattu lower lip, 
anga moustache, arime mosquito, /frundoti 
nomad, /tikki scissors, itt leaf plate, /ruma/u 
cough, ucce ppetti urinary bladder, 7ppi house 
fly, ucce urine, ulavu taboo, uvvakkutti young 
one of monkey, uttu house, Uralu filaria, eyya 
porcupine, erumevetti she-buffalo, elappappu 
spleen, ekku dirt, Uttanovu anaemia, e/ekkatu ear 
lobe, ētti bank of river, oppe fence, ori ox, kanda 
yolk of egg, kanu groove, gutter, kukke ashes, 

kutiya kitchen, kundepitani nape of (neck), 

kuppe/koppe burial ground, kénu thief, kottipparu 
hawk, kūnu prawn, kege deer, kotukku jaw, 

beard, chin, konne stump, koratu chin, kotu one 
who catches thief, kote snow, mist, konde 
husband’s brother, sisters husband, gandu an- 
cestor, old man, gutand/ wasp, gune owl, guil/ 
bull, kondi brother's wife, wife’s sister’, Kove 
fear’, gumbu palu curd, gelime cold, gommu 
petal, candu dust, cakkimukki match box, cappa 
leaf, cundu female genitals, cila hinge’, civalu 
shoulder, cettu pollen, cokkana good, cūtu liver, 

totuti bee’, nénge earthworm, pilli rheumatism, 

palla pond, pani cockroach, pilleppayi womb, 

porundi lungs, bikku kidney, bemme hot, vini 


maid, virgin, vettore bed room, véndu animal, vine 


bachelor. 
Sample Text 


atu nigarru aguta pille akku 
it is the girl who cried yesterday 


ava silima notiya pona 
She went for seeing the film 


nt cona ava varuva 
if you say, she will come 


ava vanikke pona 
she went straight to the river 


pendu vanda, ale pone 
Wife came, husband went 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Rajendran, Muduga Language, 
Ennes Publications, Quilon, 1986. 


MULLUKURUMA 


The Mullukuruma is a Scheduled Tribe 
found in the Wayanad district, Kerala, and the 
adjoining areas of the Gudalur taluk, Nilgiri dis- 
trict, Tamil Nadu. They have been referred to by 
earlier writers as Mullukurumbans (Thurston 
1975:1V,169), Mullukurumbars (Aiyappan 1948:95) 
and as Mullu Kuruman by Luiz (1962:197). The 
Census authorities have not enumerated them as 
a separate community. Thurston (1975:1V,165) 
quoting the Malabar District Gazatteer, has 
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described them as one of the three sub- groups 
of Kurumbas, the other two being the Jen or Ten 
("Honey") Kurumbar (also called as Kadu or 
Shola Nayakkan) and Urali or Bet Kurumbars. 
Kapp (1985:494 fn) has pointed out that 
"Kurumba" as a collective term is used for the 
following seven communities, viz., Alu Kurum- 
bar, Palu Kurumbar, Muduga, Betta Kurumba, 
Jenu Kurumbar, Mullu Kurumba and Urali Kurum- 
ba. Rajalakshmi Misra (1971:1) has pointed out 
that are a strictly endogamous group and 
described them as a "distinct tribe". 


The Mullu Kuruma believe that their 
present name is a creation of the Nairs of 
Wayanad during the Nair supremacy. According 
to a folk tale, they are mu/lan Kurumba, meaning 
the "original" Kurumba. Another story has it that 
they were once upon a time on inimical terms 
with the local kings of Kottayam (North Malabar). 
Once the king invaded their homeland, but was 
defeated. Later, by a tricky stratagem, the king 
attacked and killed a majority of them, and a few 
Surrendered. The king then described them as 
Mullu Kurumba, meaning thorn-like mischief 
makers (mullu = thorn; Kurumba = mischief 
maker) (Joseph R.S. 1982:6-7)? 


They show a high incidence of gene O 
(ABO system) and only a low incidence of gene 
A, which is not common among othar tribes in 
South India. 


Habitat. They are distributed within a radius of 
about 30 kilometers, including the eastern part 
of Wayanad and the western part of Gudalur 
taluk. The area is divided into four regions called 
by them as kara nadu, kallu nadu, pakka nadu, 
and naria nadu. Even though distributed in two 
States, they keep close contacts among them- 
selves and retain their identity. The Gudalur taluk 
of the Nilgiri district is a valley at about 1000 to 
1500 meters + MSL, fringed by the towering 
peaks of the Kundah range to the north and east. 
The Wayanad plateau is also at about the same 
elevation, but is an extension of the Deccan 
plateau. These two areas merge topographically. 
The overall slope is from west to east in 
Wayanad, and from north to south in Gudalur. 
The former is drained by the Kabbini, a tributary 
of the Kaveri, while the latter forms the head- 
waters region of the Pandiar-Punnapuzha sys- 
tem, flowing south and west, to join the Chaliyar. 


The area receives heavy rainfall during the 
south-west monsoon, and moderate precip- 
itation during the north-east monsoon. Decem- 
ber to March is a cool dry season, with occasional 
rainfall. In April-May, the temperature may touch 
30 degrees Centigrade, on the hottest days. The 
winters are cool and pleasant, with rare ground 
frost occurring in the bottom of the depressions 
in the higher altitudes. 
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MULLU KURUMBA 


South India 


The natural vegetation consists of 
evergreen and moist deciduous forests, with 
grass lands on the peaks. The transitional zone 
between the two types of forests is marked by 
profuse growth of Bambusa arundinacea, often 
in gregarious patches along entire hill sides. 
Sandal used to grow in the drier areas, but has 
now been virtually eliminated by over-exploita- 
tion. Natural forests have been converted to 
teak, eucalyptus, etc., in the Reserve Forests, 
and to tea, coffee, pepper and other commercial 
crops in the rest of the area. Indiscriminate al- 
teration of the ecological balances have reached 
alarming proportions in Kerala. With the incur- 
sion of land hungry people from Central Kerala, 
the use pattern has been completely altered, to 
conform to the small farmer homestead farming 
practices. 


There used to be a great wealth of wild life 
in the area until about 50 years back. Now, in the 
Wayanad-Bandipur-Mudumalai wild life reserves 
adjoining the Mullu Kuruma habitat, the tiger 


may still be seen, though rarely. Elephants, the 
Indian bison (gaur), many varieties of deer, the 
sambhar (Rufus unicolor), the ordinary and the 
Nilgiri jangur, etc., are very visible. There are 
great numbers of birds, both migrant and resi- 
dent. But in the inhabited areas, except for oc- 
casional sightings of elephant herds, which may 
turn to be crop raiders in the vicinity of the 
forests, there is hardly any wild animal which 
escapes from the illicit poaching and hunting 
which goes on all the time. 


Bio-anthropological features. The Mullu Kuruma 
are medium to tall in stature, with long narrow 
faces. The complexion ranges from brown to 
black. They have well proportioned body struc- 
ture. 


Population & Language. As the Census authorities 
did not treat them as a separate community, 
their numbers are merged with those of the other 
communities sharing the Kurumba ethnonym. 
These numbered 15,116 in 1971, and rose to 
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20,708 in 1981, of whom 10,523 were male and 
10,185 female. A Survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Trivan- 
drum, in 1976 estimated the Mullu Kuruma sepa- 
rately and reported their number as 9,721. 


According to Luiz (1962:197), they speak 
a dialect of their own, which is a non-intelligible 
dialect of Kannada with a large number of Tamil 
and Malayalam words. According to other 
writers, the language is basically Malayalam with 
a good number of Kannada and Tamil words 
(GOK 1978:162, Mathur 1977:71). 






A Mullukuruma ma 


Material Culture. The Mullukuruma settlements 
are known as vidu, each consisting of one to 
eighty houses called perai. The houses are ar- 
ranged in a planned manner around an open 
quadrangle. If the number of houses is large, 
then they are arranged around more than one 
such quadrangle. At the centre, a "temple" 
house, called de/va pera or koil vidu is built; this 
is of the same design as the other houses, but 
its wall will be decorated with various designs 
drawn and inscribed by the women, at the time 
of its construction, and renewed from time to 
time. A separate shed called kotti/ is put up for 
husking the harvested grains. All the premises 
are kept scrupulously clean and swept daily 
(Joseph 1982:10, Rajalakshmi Misra 1971-9). 


The houses are built on raised plinths, a 
meter or more above ground level, generally 
rectangular and one roomed in plan. A wide 
veranda is provided all round, or atleast onthree 
sides, and a lower platform is constructed, a few 


centimeters above the ground level. The roof is. 


steeply sloped, the eaves extending over the 
outer platform. The materials of construction are 
mud, bamboo, timber, and paddy straw for the 
roofing. The bamboo rafters are not tied to the 
central beam; instead holes are made at the 
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tapering ends of the bamboo rafters and 
threaded round the central beam by intertwining 
thin bamboo strips, and kept in position by 
lateral bamboo splits (varichal). This is a unique. 
feature of their house construction methods. 
Red earth mixed with charcoal is used for colour- 
ing the mud walls. A door each in front and at the 
rear is provided. The upper layer of thatch is 
renewed every year, and entire rethatching done 
every three years. There are no windows, but the 
wide open verandahs with the thick sloping 
thatch roof are cool and pleasant, for relaxing 
during leisure. It is here that all the ceremonial 
feasts are served. Girls who have attained puber- 
ty but are not yet married, and daughters-in-law 
who have avoidance relationships with the men- 
folk of the household stand on the lower plat- 
forms, where the low eaves will help to hide their 
faces. 


Below the bamboo roof, a loft like structure 
is provided On a set of cross beams supporting 
a rectangular wooden frame. A mixture of mud, 
paddy husk and cowdung is smeared on this and 
a bamboo ladder provided to climb up to It from 
the ground floor. It is called pana and is used as 
a store room and to dry boiled paddy during the 
rainy season. A tray-like structure (addam) is 
Suspended from this for quicker drying of stored 
materials. The hearth is usually on the eastern 
side of the single room. Sharpened bamboo 
pegs are driven into the walls so that baskets, 
fans, etc., can be suspended from them. Milk, 
curds, ghee, etc., are kept in vessels suspended 
from uri -S, ie., circular coir rings Suspended from 
the pana. 


The husband, wife and children below the 
age of eight sleep in the main room. The other 
children form groups, age wise, and sex-wise, 
and sleep in the other houses, where the main 
rooms are not occupied. Old people sleep in 
closed sections of the verandah where a small 
fire is lit to keep them warrn. If there are guests, 
the males sleep in a group on one side, and the 
females in another. The "temple" house may be 
pressed into service if the number of male guests 
is large. On one side of the verandah, a hollow 
Space is made, protected with a door, for penning 
the domestic poultry. The Mullu Kuruma 
households have all the expertise needed to 
design and construct such houses (Rajalakshmi 
Misra 1971:10-12). 


The "temple" house, though a sacred 
place, is not exclusive to the deities. It is an 
essential feature of even the smallest settle- 
ments. The women of the household show off 
their best artistic talents in decorating the walls 
by drawing figures of animate objects "often dif- 
ficult to name", and of designs with no geometric 
principle constraining them. Ceremonies con- 
nected with birth, puberty attainment, marriage 
and death are conducted in it. As already men- 
tioned, extra male guests if they are Mullu 
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Kuruma themselves, may sometimes be accom- 
modated in it (/bid.:14). 





A deiva pera with wall decorations 


Mud or copper pots with narrow mouths 
are used for bringing and storing water. 
Rounded mud pots (catt/) are used for cooking 
and mud plates for serving food. Copper and 
brass vessels are not rare; and now stainless 
steel items are seen in the better off households. 
Ladles are made of coconut shells pierced 
through with a bamboo strip to serve as the 
handle. Grinding stones (ammi and kuzhavi), 
mortal and pestle (ural and ulakka), etc., are now 
in use. Cots, chairs and other such furniture 
items are not usually found, except in the veran- 
dahs for the use of visitors. Mats made by them- 
selves are used for sleeping and sitting. A huge 
cylindrical basket (komme) made of bamboo 
splits and covered with a thick plaster of cow 
dung is used for storing grains. A very big 
wooden box (pattayam) is used by some well to 
do families for storing grains (Joseph 1982:13- 
14). 


Being an agricultural community, they pos- 
sess a variety of agricultural implements like the 
katti (knife), kotali (hand axe), mammotti (dig- 
ging spade), neenalu (plough), ceruppu (leveller), 
aruvalu (sickle), kokka ( a long stick with a 
forked end used for plucking fruits from tall 
branches), etc. The bow (villu) and arrow (ambu) 
are the main hunting weapons. Though some 
possess licenced guns, they prefer the bow and 
arrow. The stave of the bow is made out of the 
middle portion of curved bamboo and the string 
of fibres. 


They have three types of arrows: (1), the 
koliyambu or panni ambu, a strong cylindrical 
stick with a pointed end, used generally by 
children for practice; (2), mottambu, made of 
bamboo with the striking end rounded and flat, 
used against birds and small animals; and (3), 
katti ambu, or ambu, a long thin shaft with a 
narrow, serrated iron blade fixed at the end, a 
powerful weapon used to kill the bigger animals, 
it is said that in the past, they used to make the 
serrated end out of the horns of buffaloes, but 
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now get them from the neighbouring artisanal 
communities. 


Spears (kuntham) are used for hunting 
tigers, which are trapped by using the nari vala 
(tiger net), prepared from strong fibres extracted 
from Ficus and other species of trees. All the 
implements are made by themselves, but the 
iron parts are procured from the Uralikuruma 
families nearby (Rajalakshmi Misra 1971:24-30, 
Joseph 1982:16). 


Dress and ornaments. Children of both sexes go 
about naked till about two years of age when 
they begin to wear a piece of cloth round their 
loins. When older, they add a cloth across the 
shoulders (pocha mundu). Nowadays, they put 
on shirts, which they call kuppayam. Girls cover 
their body with a piece of cloth called kattu thun- 
du, which is tied on the left shoulder. They prefer 
white pieces rather than coloured. They wear a 
loin cloth around their waists, reaching down to 
below the knees. The breasts are covered with 
another piece of cloth the upper corners of 
which are tied in a knot over the left shoulder. 
They wear an under garment called ara thuni. 
The females are more traditional in their dress 
style than the males (Rajalakshmi Misra 1971:17, 
Joseph 1982:15). 





A Mullukuruma woman 


Traditionally, the men grew the hair on the 
top of the head long, and knotting it on the front 
left side. Nowadays, they prefer to crop their hair 
in the latest fashions. The females part their hair 
at the middle of the head and tie it into a knot at 
the nape of the neck. They take a great deal of 
care of the hair, oiling and combing it regularly. 
Old males still wear ear rings called katukkan, 
made of gold or other bright metal. Traditionally, 
bride grooms wore a more elaborate ear ring 
called katala at their marriage function. The 
wrists, ankles and waist of new born babies are 
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adorned with black thread, minni (silver orna- 
ments), Kaivala (bangles), and kāvala (anklets), 
etc.; these are kept on them for some years. 
Unmarried young girls wear kaivala, and kam- 
malu (earrings), which are replaced at marriage 
by the kata/a, a thicker earring, and tali (mar- 
riage badge). There is no prohibition against 
widows retaining their tali -s (Rajalakshmi Misra 
1971:16-18). 


Food & Drink. The staple food is rice, supple- 
mented by ragi (Eulosine caracona) and sama 
(Sorghum vulgare). A child from the 10th or 11th 
day onwards is fed with well boiled rice, made 
into a paste. The first meal of the day is called 
katake, and consists of cooked rice or millets 
with a sambandi (a paste of red chillies and salt). 
Ragi is preferred during the rainy season. Rice 
or rice gruel with kuttan (vegetable curry) is the 
lunch, sometimes repeated at night also. Guests 
are treated to an additional fare of pappad 
and/or dried fish, fried in coconut oil or roasted 
directly over fire. Since hunting is strictly 
restricted nowadays, they take meat rarely. Fish 
and crabs are taken whenever available. The 
dosa or puttu is like the ubiquitous popular dish 
known by the former name all over Lndia, and has 
ceremonial significance in life cycle rituals. The 
thenga coru, rice cooked in coconut milk and the 
appam, a sweet dish, are also used on ceremo- 
nial occasions. 


They do not take the flesh of dead animals 
and birds, and avoid the flesh of bison, cows and 
monkeys. They are fond of tapioca and fruits of 
all kinds; plantains round the year and the jack 
fruit during the season are the most used. During 
lean seasons, they boil all the edible portions of 
the jack fruit to provide the roughage. They still 
do not like to take cooked food from Christians, 
Muslims, Uralikuruma, Kattunaikkar and Paniyar. 
Coffee and tea have now become the regular 
beverages. Men, women and children drink 
toddy and arrack (distilled country liquor). The 
guests are treated to such drinks if the host can 
afford the indulgence. The ganja (Cannabis 
Sativa) was popular in the past, but very hard to 
get nowadays. Both sexes indulge in chewing 
betel leaves with arecanut and tobacco. Smok- 
ing is common among the men (Rajalakshmi 
Misra 1971:19-24). 


Economic activities. Agriculture is the main oc- 
cupation of this settled land-owning community. 
The main crop is paddy, which is cultivated inthe 
hollows and flat lands as well as on moderate 
slopes. Generally, each household has three 
categories of lands, determined by the topog- 
raphy. The first is vaya! (wet land), which they 
plough in April-May three or four times, manure 
with cow dung and level with the ceruppu. 
Seeds, usually traditional varieties which are 
slightly scented (ftrakasala, gandhakaséala, 
etc.,) are broadcast. Women do the weeding, 
and transplanting in the fields where that method 
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is adopted. These varieties take about six to 
seven months for harvesting. Every household 
has its own threshing floor (kalam), where the 
grains are separated by making buffaloes trample 
over them. The paddy is dried and stored in the 
granaries. Over the last two decades, the local 
varieties have been gradually replaced by "high 
yielding varieties". The consequence was the in- 
crease of pests and diseases, and pollution of 
water sources because of high doses of chemi- 
cal fertilizers and plant protection chemicals. 
Straw, used as fodder and for thatching, became 
scarce as the high yielding varieties were short. 
The rice quality was not as good as the scented 
traditional crop. There is now a trend back to the 
traditional varieties. 


The higher level lands adjacent to the vaya/ 
are called tottam, and support coffee, banana, 
jack trees, pepper, vegetables, etc. These com- 
mercial crops provide the bulk of the farm in- 
come. Some better off families have installed 
sprinkler irrigation and terraced these lands. The 
drier lands with shallow soils are termed as uz- 
havu parambu where ragi, sama, chillies, tobac- 
co, and drought resistant varieties of paddy are 
grown, in rotation. Still higher up on the slopes, 
the land is known as vettu parambu (literally 
meaning slashed dry land) where slash and burn 
methods are used to raise coarse grains. The 
plots are so cultivated in a rotation of 3 to 4 
years, with intervening fallow periods of similar 
length (Rajalakshmi Misra 1971:66-73). 


Hunting. in the past, hunting was as important a 
means of food getting as agriculture; several of 
their religious rites and life cycle rituals 
prescribe the offering or use of the meat of 
animals killed inthe hunt. Children are rigorously 


trained in the use of the bow and arrow, and prior . 


to Vishu, the Malayalam New Year Day, they are 
tested at a game called cadurutti, when a cir- 
cular disc is rolled down a slope and they have 
to shoot as many arrows as possible into it 
before it comes to rest or topples over. Hunting 
(nayattu) is of four types, viz., (1), Vili nayattu, 
when members of a settlement and neighbouring 
settlements, if friendly, are summoned by the 
headman, and go ina large party for hunting; (2), 
vala nayattu, where members of a settlement go, 
with the permission of the headman, to hunt with 
nets; (3), muya/ nayattu (literally, hunting hares), 
when a few households proceed to hunt small 
animals; and (4) vilakku nayattu, which is done 
as an Offering at the vilakku (literally meaning 
lighting of lamps) festival of their temple on the 
day previous to Vishu; all the catch is given away 
to the temple authorities. In addition, they have 
a unique festive hunt, uchchala, which is not 
found among any other community, and seems 
to be free from "Hindu" influence. All the men of 
the settlement including even the babies start on 
a hunt; boys younger than fifteen or sixteen, and 
old and sick men, are sent back after a distance; 
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game is hunted and the party returns with the 
kill, which is ceremonially cooked and eaten, 
after which there is dancing and singing titi late 
into the night. 


Before leaving for the first two categories 
of hunt, they observe several formalities. They 
assemble at designated places termed cal, eg., 
Kappu cal, etc. The headman invokes the deity 
Athiralanmar to guide the hunters. After the hunt, 
the kill is brought to the ca/, and the headman 
makes the first cut. There is a convention about 
sharing the kill, with extra portions going to the 
man who sighted the prey, the one who first 
wounded it with his arrow, and the headman. The 
rest is equally divided. They train dogs to locate 
and chase the prey. It is said that in the olden 
days, women also joined the hunt. 


Though they do not eat the flesh of tigers 
and bears, they attributed medicinal values to 
certain portions of their anatomies, and to the fat 
of these animals. Hunting tigers with the nets 
was their greatest sport. The nari vala, a huge 
net covering up to half a hectare, would be 
spread and secured, with a large opening 
towards which the hunters and their dogs would 
try to drive the tiger with shouts and "songs" and 
drum beating. When the tiger got into the net, it 
would be secured; they would tease, harass and 
infuriate the poor animal for two or three days, 
before killing it with their spears (Rajalakshmi 
Misra 1971:56-59). 


They catch birds by using the bow and 
mottambu, as well as by using "birdlime" (vilanj/) 
consisting of a paste of the gummy exudates of 
several varieties of trees. They cherish the meat 
of all birds except crows, owls and eagles. 
Karkadakam (July- August) is the season for bird 
catching; the last day of the month (Karkadaka 
sankranthi is celebrated by meals of birds’ flesh, 
which are first offered to the ancestor spirits 
(ibid.:61-62). 


Nowadays, because of the new found "Na- 
tional" love for wild life, most of the traditional 
hunting grounds have been declared as part of 
one or another category of area where hunting 
is prohibited. "Settlers" and poachers have 
eliminated all game from other areas. Whatever 
hunting of small game the Mullu Kuruma indulge 
in has to be done surreptitiously and clandes- 
tinely. 


Fishing has a social and ritual significance, 
especially for the women. They use a trap called 
-kotta and a small basket called minkutta. They 
used to poison water courses with plant 
materials in the past, but have tended to give up 
this method. On the third day after a marriage, 
the women of the groom’s settlement take the 
newly wedded bride to a nearby stream, where 
she has to demonstrate her prowess in the art. 
After the breaking of pollution on the third day 
after a death (pulakuli), men of the household go 
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for hunting and the women for fishing. The fish 
and meat so obtained is cooked and offered to 
the ancestor spirits before it is eaten (Joseph 
1982:16). 


Other Occupations. All including children 
engage themselves in collection of "minor" forest 
produce like fruits, roots, etc., during the various 
seasons. Poultry and animal husbandry are 
usually the concern of the women, who use the 
side income so obtained. Chicken are in high 
demand because they have to be sacrificed at all 
their magico-religious rites. Women also used to 
be engaged in hand pounding paddy for the local 
land owning families of other communities like 
Nairs and Wayanadan Chettys, but nowadays, the 
rice mills have made hand pounding economi- 
cally and technologically obsolete. Several, men 
and women, are employed as casual and regular 
workers in the various coffee, tea, etc., estates 
in the area. 


They have taken to school education readi- 
ly. Several have completed their educational 
courses successfully and obtained tertiary 
employment in various Government depart- 
ments. One of them (1992) is a senior politician, 
and the only tribal Member in the Kerala Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Another was able to successfully 
compete for and secure appointment in the In- 
dian Forest Service. The State Government have 
wisely appointed him as the Divisional Forest 
Officer in the Wayanad district, in additional 
charge as Managing Director of the Sugandhagiri 
Project for tribal resettlement. 


Social Organization. Their generic word for clan 
is kulam, they recognize four, viz., Vatakke 
kulam, Villippa kulam, Kattippa kulam and 
Venkata kulam. They believe that all the mem- 
bers of a particular kulam are descended from 
the same female ancestress. A person belongs 
to the clan of his mother. The clans are ex- 
ogamous, and have ritual significance. 


Inheritance of property and succession to 
traditional offices is patrilineal. There are several 
patrilineal lineages, which determine the 
residence pattern, authority, etc. The members 
of the dispersed segments ef the maximal 
lineage share birth and death pollutions and col- 
laborate at certain important ritual occasions 
(Joseph 1982:22-23). Daughters get no share of 
the father’s property. If a man leaves no sons, 
the property goes to an adopted son, if any, or 
to a male relative. A divorcee or widow takes her 
young children with her; when the sons grow up 
they can either settle down in the vidu of their 
step father if their mother has remarried in the 
meantime, or go back to the wrdu of their real 
father to demand their share of his property, 
which might have been enjoyed by their agnatic 
kins till then (Rajalakshmi Misra 1971:75). 


The smallest economic unit is the house- 
hold, called kudumbam. Iit normally consists of 
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husband, wife and their unmarried children. 
Their married sons, their wives and their children 
may often live in the same household, around a 
central quadrangle in separate houses, but with 
the same deiva pera. The eldest male member, 
usually the father, is the head; the eldest son is 
"first among equals". The wife of the eldest male 
dorninates over the kitchen. The daughters-in- 
law share all the household chores. Married 
daughters are "mere honourable guests" in their 
parent’s houses; they have to do the chores in 
their husbands’ households. Before any impor- 
tant decision like fixing of a marriage, etc., is 
taken, all the adult male members will be con- 
sulted (Rajalakshmi Misra 1971:37-38). 


They had, until about 25 years back, a 
strong tribal council headed by a chief belonging 
to Kara nadu, one of the divisions into which they 
perceived their habitat to be divided. Each of the 
other divisions had headmen known as talachal -s. 
For a group of three or four settlements, there 
was a headman called muppan. They were con- 
stituted into the tribal council, known as the 
muppanmar kūttam. Under the overall control of 
the muppan, each settlement had a leader 
termed as porunnavar (literally meaning "one 
who suffices"). He was responsible for the 
proper conduct of the ceremonies and rituals in 
his settlement. Adultery and clan incest were 
considered as the serious offences. Adultery 
with a person outside the tribe was punished 
with excommunication (Joseph 1982:21). The 
other duties of the mūppan and the porunnavan 
were to conduct the vili nayattu, invoke the 
deities during hunting expeditions, give sanc- 
tions to marriages, and report to the talachal 
about all cases of violation of the tribal norms. 
After the Nairs established a feudal overlordship 
over the area, the Nair jenmi nominated a titular 
apex personality called putatittampiran who was 
the head of the mupanmar kUttam; he was only a 
nominal figure. 


Kinship. The kinship system differs from the 
Dravidian type in that cross-cousin marriages 
are disapproved. The same terms are used for 
addressing relatives of the same generation and 
sex and consanguineal and affinal kin may have 
the common terms of address. The role of 
matrikin is only during celebration of rituals, and 
even on such occasions, may be substituted by 
elderly patrikin of who are matrilineally descend- 
ed (ie., belong to the same clan) as the person 
on whose behalf the rituals are being performed. 
“However, it is interesting that for every patrikin 
whom they refer by a kinship term, they have a 
term for the corresponding matrikin also” 
(Rajalakshmi Misra 1971:41). 


Like other Dravidian kinship systems, the 
term maman indicates mother’s brother as well 
as wife’s father. Among the Mullu Kuruma, there 
is a peculiar a-symmetry in the reference term, 
depending on whether the speaker is a man ora 
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woman, in regard to the son's or daughter's 
mother-in-law. She is referred to as natha 
(husband’s sister) by a woman, whereas she is 
pengala (sister) to a man. Correspondingly, a 
woman refers to her daughter's or son's father- 
in-law as angala (brother), while a man refers to 
this kin category as aliyan (wife’s brother). These 
are clear evidences of the original prevalence of 
cross cousin marriages on both sides, typical of 
many other Dravidian tribal communities. 
Rajalakshmi Misra (1971:43) was informed by an 
elderly informant that he was ritually "married" in 
a talikettu kalyanam ceremony, (now obsolete), 
to his father’s sister's daughter, and that he 
could have married his mother’s brother's 
daughter, instead. Nowadays, however, Mullu 
Kuruma, unlike most Dravidian communities, do 
not permit the marriage of cross cousins. The 
children of siblings refer to each other as brother 
and sister. 


A woman observes an avoidance relationship 
towards her real or classificatory father-in-law. 
She also avoids her husband’s real or clas- 
sificatory elder brothers. She may neither look at 
them nor talk to them. But she can behave freely 
towards her husband’s real or classificatory 
younger brothers. A woman often avoids her 
younger sister's husband, but a man can cut 
jokes with his wife's younger sister. People who 
stand in avoidance relationship to each other are 
said to belong to thinda kulam (untouchable 
clan) with respect to each other (/bid.:39). 


The Institution of Marriage. They follow tribal 
endogamy and clan and vidu exagamy. Those 
who break these norms are excommunicated. It 
is reportea that eight such excommunicated 
couples are now living in a place called Am- 
balamoola, and have formed an endogamic com- 
munity of their own. The prohibition against 
marriage within the same settlement is so strong 
that families in Gudalur area seek alliances from 
those in Wayanad, and vice versa (Joseph 
1982:25-26). They are strictly monogamous. 
Polygyny and polyandry have not been reported. 
Both parallel cousin and cross cousin marriages 
are prohibited, though, as pointed out earlier, 
the terminology indicates that they must have 
been sanctioned in the past. Bride price was 
payable. 


Divorce is permitted. These are usually set- 
tled by the elder members of the concerned 
families even without referring to the tribal coun- 
cil. If it was the woman who sought divorce, the 
bride price has to be repaid, but not if it was the 
other way. Remarriage of divorcees, widows and 
widowers, is permitted and there is no obloquy 
attached to such marriages. However, a woman 
Cannot remarry before the lapse of a year after 
the death of her deceased husband. Once she 
remarries, she has to leave her late husband’s 
vidu and loses her rights to his property (Mathur 
1977:167). As long as she continues to live in the 
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vidu of her late husband, no Mullu Kuruma will 
ask for her in marriage (Rajalakshmi Misra 
1971:47-52). 


Life Cycle Rituals. Birth takes place in the house 
of the husband. On the 9th day, the mother and 
child are taken to the deiva pera after a bath. A 
clan member receives the baby in a cushion 
formed of new cloth and takes it inside the deiva 
pera. Then food is served on plates formed of 
kuva leaves spread inside the sacred room, as 
offering to the ancestor spirits. The offering is 
later distributed to the children of the household 
(Rajalakshmi Misra 1971:83). Pollution lasts for 
three to four weeks and is removed by a ritual 
bath (Joseph 1981:23). The ear lobes are pierced 
at the age of three. 


The Puberty ceremony is called teranta 
kaniyanam. A separate partition is put up to form 
a temporary room in the veranda and the girl is 
segregated there for seven days. On the first 
day, she is given a special type of food called 
puttu, prepared of jaggery and rice flour. On the 
7th day, she is given an oil bath, and a feast is 
served (Joseph 1982:23). 


Marriage. Marriage by elopement (odi kuda/) 
and marriage by capture (attu kadavu, literally 
"from the river side") were common in the past. 
In the former type, meaning literally, “run and 
join", the consent of both the boy and the girl 
was necessary. Inthe latter form, the boy and his 
friends kidnapped the girl from the river ghat, 
where she may have gone for her bath. Even in 
arranged marriages, there is a remnant of the 
elements of marriage by elopement and mar- 
riage by capture; the girl pretends to run away 
from her group and join the groom's party, and 
there may be a mock fight (Rajalakshmi Misra 
1971:47). : 


Arranged marriages are called vittu kadavu, 
and the initiative is from the boy’s parents. They 
negotiate with the girl’s people, and if all agree, 
a date is fixed. The groom’s party has to give an 
amount varying from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 150/- as 
bride price, called parisu panam. They also pay 
some money for serving liquor to the bride's 
party on the eve of marriage. An amount of Rs. 
5/- is customarily paid to the muppan of the 
bride’s settlement. The payments may be ona 
reduced scale if a girl has had a "bad reputation” 
before marriage. All the negotiations take place 
in the de/va pera. 


The ceremony takes place in the deiva 
pera of the bride’s settlement. Pandals are 
erected before the deiva pera -s both inthe girl's 
as well as the groom’s settlements. The ear 
lobes of the girl are enlarged in order to accom- 
modate the thick ear rings (katala). The girl Is 
dressed up and decked out in all her ornaments 
and taken to the deiva pera, where the tali is tied 
round her neck by her maternal uncle. She stays 
in the sacred house that night. The groom's 
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party reaches at about noon the next day. It 
usually consists of the boy, his sister's husband 
called on this occasion kananketti because he 
carries the five rupees payable to the muppan, a 
friend or munnaman who carries a knife with him 
to act as a body guard, and some women includ- 
ing the boy's sister, who carries the dress for the 
bride. This lady enters the deiva pera first and 
helps the girl to change her dress. Then all enter 


‘the deiva pera. The groom's sister pushes the 


girl near the groom and this signifies the mar- 
riage. 


The groom’s party return the same day 
with the bride. On reaching their settlement, they: 
enter the de/va pera, and stay there for two days, 
if the groom has not yet put up a separate house 
for himself. A section of the groom's party go for 
a hunt and others engage in dancing. There isa 
grand feast that night. On the third day, at least 
150 dosa-s are prepared in the de/va pera and 
carried in two bundles for distribution in the 
bride’s natal household. Two days later, the lat- 
ter returns a similar number of Gosa-s for dis- 
tribution in the groom’s household. This exchange 
is imperative both for the first and subsequent 
marriages, and marks the completion of the mar- 
riage ceremony. It is called pittu virundu and 
regularises marriage by any mode. "The children 
whose mother has not done this ceremony can- 
not be married" (Rajalakshmi Misra 1971:21 & 
83). The couple revisit the bride’s house on the 
third day and stay for 4 or 5 days (Joseph 1982: 
25-26). 





me ana 4 ae 





A Mullukuruma couple 


Death rituals. The usual disposal of the dead 
body is by burial, even though cremation is not 
prohibited. The news of death is communicated 
to all concerned, and the body is taken to the 
deiva pera. Oil is applied and it is bathed in cold 
water. Married daughters of the deceased or 
their parents-in-law, maternal and paternal un- 
cles, children, brothers and other relatives bring 
mundu (new white cloths) to put on the body. 


The grave is a trench with a chamber ex- 
tending from it on one side. The body is kept in 
the chamber. The corpse is buried with the head 
towards the south. If the deceased had been a 
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male, the head is slightly turned to the east; if 
female, to the west. Bow and arrow (only if the 
deceased had been a male), cooked rice, knife, 
plantains and tobacco are buried alongside the 
body. If the deceased was a pregnant woman at 
the time of death, the foetus is removed before 
burial, for a separate burial. After filling the pit, 
it is covered with thorns. 


The pulakuli (bath for removing the pollu- 
tion) ceremony is observed on the 3rd, 5th or 7th 
day. They clean the de/va pera and al! the mem- 
bers of the family take an oil bath. The oil for this 
purpose is brought from the family of the Nair 
jenmi. The men go for hunting the women for 
fishing. Meat and fish gained from these activities 
are prepared and offered to the ancestor spirits. 
The spirit of the newly dead is believed to join 
the others with this offering and it is called 
kuttathil kudal (Joseph 1982:28-29). 


Religion. Though they worship at Hindu temples 
owned or managed by other communities or the 
Government, they do not have any of their own. 
The defva pera is the holy place; available to 
them in every settlement. No idol is placed in it, 
though the clan deities are believed to reside 
there. There is no special office of priest; the 
muppan is in charge and conducts whatever wor- 
ship is required. The deities are called by dif- 
ferent names in different settlements. The most 
important is Athiralanmar, a collective term sig- 
nifying a multiplicity of transcendent beings. 
Other deities are Kariathan, Aarivilli, Karivilli, 
Venur thalaichal, and Vettaikkorumakan (all 
male), and Thampiratti, Malaya Karung-Kali 
(females). They also believe that there are evil 
spirits and ghosts (p/sacu). They try to appease 
them with various offerings, and by remember- 
ing their ancestors on all festive occasions. 


With the spread of Hinduism, the popular 
deities Siva, Parvati, Krishna, etc., are also wor- 
shipped by them. They go on pilgrimages to 
various famous shrines dedicated to these 
deities. Many of them have become devout ad- 
herents of the Ayyappa cult; they observe the 
prescribed 41-day penance and go on 
pilgrimage to Sabarimala during the "season" for 
it every year. 


Concepts regarding diseases & Treatment. They 
do not bother very much over mild ailments like 
headaches, coid, or fever, which they treat with 
native herbal medicines, which most of them 
know. If one of them falls more seriously ill, 
his/her guardian goes to the deiva pera and 
hands over some money to the muppan or 
porunnavan as an offering to Athiralanmar. If the 
ailment persists, they approach a magico- 
religious practitioner. He blows air on the sick 
person's body from head to foot, chanting 
mantra -s. If there is no improvement, the next 
step is kodi reading. 
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Some Mullu Kuruma persons are the ex- 
perts in this art. It is generally handed down from 
father to son, women being prohibited from prac- 
ticing it. During the training period, an acolyte 
has to refrain from sex and non-vegetarian food. 
The kodi reader sits, facing west, in front of a 
clean wooden plank. He spills some rice grains 
on the plank from a nut shell and makes some 
designs on it with his thumb and middle finger. 
Then he counts the grains; if even, it indicates 
smooth and speedy recovery; if odd, further 
propitiation of a disgruntled spirit is required. He 
then finds out the identity of this spirit and 
prescribes the required offerings. 


If the kodi reading and aftermath still fail to 
bring relief, they go to the veliccappad, or 
oracle, who invokes and is possessed by a deity. 
During this trance, he announces the identity of 
the dispieased deities or spirits responsible for 
the ailment and how they may be appeased. If 
and only if this prescription also fails do they 
take the patient to an allopathic establishment 
as a last resort. However with the spread of 
education and the increased accessibility of 
hospitals, these customs and practices are be- 
coming only memories, especially in Wayanad. 


Festivals. Both in Gudalur and in Wayanad, they 
Observe the typical Kerala festivals of Onam, 
Vishu, Puthari, Sankranthi, etc. They however 
have a special festival called uccatu, when the 
men go hunting and the women fishing. In the 
night, the proceeds are offered to Athiralanmar, 
and they indulge in the vattakkali (a circular 
dance) and the kolkali, a dance with sticks held 
in both hands, all through the night, or at least 
till the meals get ready (Rajalakshmi Misra 
1971:87). 


The Development Experience. The opening up of 
Wayanad and of Gudalur to swarms of "settlers" 
after Independence was the traumatic ex- 
perience for Mullu Kuruma as well as other tribal 
communities in the area. The "settlers" first 
befriended the tribal people, then beguiled them 
into addiction to distilled liquors, proceeded to 
trap them into debt by offering them all sorts of 
credits, and finally swindled them out of their 
lands. Tribal people were compelled to become 
casual labourers in what had been their own 
lands. The settlers also brought in several con- 
tagious diseases including venereal infections. 


While Government undertook several 
ameliorative measures for the poorest tribal 
communities like the Adiya and the Paniya, the. 
Mullu Kuruma did not get the advantage of any 
specific project exclusively for themselves. They 
however benefitted from the rehabilitation 
schemes like the Sugandhagiri and other 
projects. They also had the advantage of the 
improved infrastructure developments. As land 
Owners, the value of their lands as well as 
produce increased. But their access to the forest 
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was curtailed because of the encroachments of 
the settlers as well as the increased rigour of 
governmental enforcement of restrictive laws. 


The Kerala Scheduled Tribes (Prevention 
of Alienation and Restoration of Alienated 
Lands) Act 1975, would have benefitted the 
Muilu Kuruma people very much, as they had 
been among the worst victims of the land grab- 
bing. Unfortunately, the State Government failed 
to implement it. The Kerala High Court had or- 
dered that the processes should be completed 
by April 1994, but, intimidated by the threat of 
agitation by the powerful vested interest in- 
volved, the State Government are contemplating 
an amendment of the Act. Thus, even the reliefs 
granted by the Law have not been made effective 
because of administrative failures. 


The greatest change in the community’s 
fortunes now lies in the eagerness with which the 
young are taking to schoo! education. 
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MULLUKURUMA LANGUAGE 


The Mullukuruma, even though considered 
as a subtribe of the Kurumba, are distinct cul- 
turally and economically from the others. Their 
maximum concentrations are found in the 
Wayanad district of Kerala, and the adjoining 
areas in the Gudalur taluk, Nilgiris district of 
Tamil Nadu. They depend mostly on settled 
agriculture, including horticulture of commercial 
crops like coffee and pepper. The area is also the 
homeland of various other tribal communities 
like the Paniya, Adiya, Kattu  Naikkar, etc. 
Malayalam is the regional language; even in the 
Gudalur taluk, there is a large number of 
Malayalam speakers even though the official lan- 
guage is Tamil. The 1961 Census treated "Mullu 
Kurumba" as a separate language; R.S. Joseph 
(1982) studied the speech-form in the Nilgiris 
district and treated it as an independent lan- 
guage, because they "preserved earlier and in- 
dependent innovations in many aspects’. 


Phonology. There are five short vowels with their 
long versions and nineteen consonants. Length 
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is phonemic. The vowel system is similar to that 
of Malayalam and Tamil. The consonant system 
is close to Tamil, but the alveolar nasal n and the 
dental nasal n are phonemic as in Malayalam. 
Flapped sounds (alveolar and retroflex) are ab- 
sent. 


Nouns. The gender and number systems are 
similar to those of Malayalam. The most common 
masculine suffix is -en, contrasting to the 
Malayalam -an. The feminine forms, -atti, -tti, -atti, 
-ãlu, -Olu, are similar to those in Malayalam and 
Tamil. Case suffixes show only marginal differen- 
ces from standard Malayalam, similar to those of 
the northern regional dialects. 


Pronouns. The differences from those in stand- 
ard Malayalam are more marked:- 


Person Singular Plural 


| nanu nammal (incl. & Excl.) 
Il === niyyu nunnat 
HH] ivanu (he - Prox.) ivarulivicca 

avanu (he - Dist.) avaru/avicca 

itu (this it) itukal 

atu (that it) atukal 


The v- base found in first person dative 
forms and the third person plural forms ivic- 
ca/avicca which are in free variation with 
ivaru/avaru are significant variations from 
Malayalam; /tukal/atukal are also not usual in 
Malayalam. 


Verbs. Like the literary Dravidian languages, 
Mullu Kuruma has a three way tense distinction. 
Past tense forms resemble Tamil, eg., ninnen = 
Stood-l; tottan = touched-he. The present tense 
suffixes, -unu/-inu are similar to the -unnu of 
Malayalam. There are two future tense suffixes, 
the first, -un as in tullun (= it will jump), is similar 
to the Malayalam -um; the second, -p- as in 
koy-p-en/koy-ven (= | will reap), resembles the 
Tamil form. 


Pronominal suffixes. Unlike Malayalam, and like 
Tamil, Mullu Kuruma employs pronominal suf- 
fixes as follows: 


Person Singular Plural 

-en -On 

Io = -e` -Gtu 

II -an/an/ven (Mas.) -ā&ru/àtu/arulatu/ēcca 
-alu/Ofu/valu (Fem.) -aru/atu/arujatu/ecca 


unmarked (Neu.) unmarked (Neu.) 


Sample Text. 


1. nanu nale kattulékku natannontppen = Tomor- 
row, | shall be walking towards the forest. 


2. nanu pampume cottikkahhen = | stepped on 


the snake. 


3. polen ramanukku atuppiya kotuttéttunu = 
Polen is giving too much (money) to Raman. 
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4. yakku a cakkane patippancatkkun = | can 
pluck that jack fruit. 

5. niyyu kannane keniyanattukku pokanon = You 


have to go to Kannan’s marriage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robert Sathya Joseph, D. 1982: A 
Descriptive Study of Mullukurumbas, Centre of Ad- 
vanced Studies in Linguistics, Annamalai University, 
Annamalai Nagar. 


MUTHUVAN 
The Muthuvan (plural Muthuvar) is a 
Scheduled Tribe found in the !dukki District, 


Kerala, and the adjoining Mathurai and Coim- 
batore districts of Tamil Nadu. They are referred 
to as takappanmarkal by the plains people. Their 
myths and remembered traditions lend credence 
to their belief that they originally lived in 
Madurai, and later migrated to the hills of Kerala 
due to internal dissensions. According to one 
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story, during their migration from Madurai to the 
Cardamom hills, they carried the idol of the God- 
dess, Madurai Meenakshi, on their backs, and 
hence got the name Muthuvar, which means 
“those who carried (something) on their back". 
According to another version, they got the name 
because of their custom of carrying their chil- 
dren on their backs. 


Habitat. Their settlements are scattered around 
the Anamudi Peak, the highest point in India 
south of the Himalayas; in the north and south 
Cardamom Hills, and the Kannan Devan Hills, at 
elevations above 1000 meters upto 2000 + MSL. 
Most of the area is evergreen forest, with sholas 
and grass lands at the higher elevations and the 
exposed faces. The South West monsoon brings 
in the maximum precipitation in June July, and 
then the north east monsoon takes over; the area 
gets the benefit of both. The annual rainfall 
varies between 250 and 400 cm. December and 
January are the coldest months, and March/April 
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the hottest. The land forms vary from precipitous 


peaks and rugged hills to gently rolling meadows. 
The area is drained by the upper reaches of the 
many tributaries of the Periyar flowing west- 
wards, and the Pambar, a tributary of the Cavery, 
flowing towards the north-east. 


The natural forest is scrub and deciduous 
on the eastern slopes, but rich evergreen forests 
on the west and south. Several species of 
vegetation are endemic to the area (cf. Pascal 
1988). Sandal grows extensively in the forests on 
the northeastern slopes. Bamboo and reeds oc- 
cupy the transitional zones and the banks of the 
water courses respectively - the "“Gooderikal 
Reserve" has some of the richest remaining con- 
centrations of these species in the State. The 
Forest Department and the Kerala Forest 
Development Corporation planted Eucalyptus 
species in the extensive grass lands at the higher 
elevations, with varying degrees of success, and 
with ecological consequences. Wild cardamom 
grows profusely in the evergreen forests and is 
of great significance to the tribal communities, 
as they collect it and it constitutes, value-wise, 
the most important Minor Forest Produce. The 
evergreen forests are also the home of various 
types of honey bees. The fauna typical of the 
southern Western Ghats, viz., the elephant, In- 
dian bison (gaur), the rare tiger and the now 
rarer leopard, various species of deer, rodents, 
reptiles including the king cobra, and birds are 
all well represented. The Nilgiri Tahr is totally 
protected, and one of the few viable breeding 
populations is in this area. The lion tailed maca- 
que is becoming increasingly rare, though fully 
protected. 


The higher reaches have been converted 
to vast estates of tea, coffee and cultivars of 
cardamom. The reservoirs formed by the various 
works on the tributaries of the Periyar, and some 
portions of the Parambikulam reservoir impinge 
on the Muthuva homeland. The conversion of 
natural forests to monoculture systems with ex- 
otics like eucalypts has altered the native ecol- 
ogy toa great extent, reducing the availability of 
wild cardamom and other minor forest produce, 
besides causing the threat of edaphic degrada- 
tion through soil loss. There have been explosive 
incursions of plains people during the recent 
past, leading to still further ecological damage. 
The damning of the streams and rivulets at their 
upper reaches has introduced artificial water 
scarcities to several tribal settlements apart from 
pollution of its quality. As a result of the con- 
tinuous pressure of these plains people and the 
alienation of tribal lands, several tribal commu- 
nities including the Muthuvan have been forced 
to retreat into the interior forests and form new 
settlements - an example is a Muthuvan hamlet 
near Parambikulam, which has not yet got a 
name. 


Apart from these "outsiders", other tribal 
communities who share the habitat include the 
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Kadar around Parambikulam, on the eastern and 
northern fringes of "Muthuva Land", the Mala 
Kurava on the north eastern slopes, the Mala 
Pulaya on the east, the Mala Araya towards the 
west, the Urali to the southwest and the Mannan 
on the south. The last named community have 
had the greatest interaction with the Muthuvan. 
The Muthuvan consider themselves as higher to 
the other tribal communities in status, and are, 
to an extent, respected by them. In the past, the 
Mannan used to dominate the area exacting poll 
taxes from the other communities, but now, they 
have lost that power and status. The managers 
of the various estates and the plains people 
recognize the exceptional honesty charac- 
teristic of the Muthuvan, and prefer to appoint 
them as watchmen in their estates. In compara- 
tively recent times, some Vellalas from the neigh- 
bouring districts of Tamil Nadu, who have 
grabbed lands in the Vattavada village in the 
eastern boundary of the Idukki district and are 
comparatively prosperous Cultivators of garlic, 
have fraudulently claimed to be Muthuva in order 
to get the Constitutional benefits reserved for 
tribal communities; they even go to the extent of 
aping some Muthuva customs in order to estab- 
lish this claim (Madhava Menon: personal dis- 
cussions). 


Population & Language. The 1901 Census 
enumerated 808 souls as members of this tribe; 
this increased to 1,301 in 1931. The 1981 Census 
returned 5,660 males and 5,544 females (total 
11,204). This figure however includes the 
Muduga of Attapady, who, despite the similarity 
of the spelling of their ethnonym, are entirely 
different, and separated by geographic and cul- 
tural distance. The language is described as a 
mixture of Tamil and Malayalam, the former 
preponderating in the eastern reaches of the 
Muthuva habitat, and the latter, in the western 
(lyer LAK 1939:11,45). 


Bio-Anthropologica! Data. They are short in stat- 
ure and dark brown in complexion. The hair is 
dark and wavy, the head, dolichocephalic, the 
forehead receding. The eyebrow ridges are 
prominent. The nose is short and platyrrhine 
(Iyer LAK 1939:11,47). 


Material Culture. The hamlet is known as kudi, 
the number of houses in each varying from one 
to ten (Sukumaran Nair 1982:141). Thurston . 
(1975:V,88) reported that in the western slopes, 
the huts do not have a back wall because the 
roof will be sloped into the hill side. The favourite 
building material of the Muduva is the bamboo. 
They have mastered the material and can shape 
it into a multitude of structural adaptations, from 
their huts with walls formed of plaited bamboo 
slits plastered over with mud, to octagonal as- 
sembly halls with vast floor area uninterrupted 


by uprights. 


The typical residential hut is one roomed 
with a veranda annexed in front. The floor plan 
is rectangular; the thatch is of grass. They are 
arranged in parallel rows facing each other if the 
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site is fairly even, but tiered back to back if the 
slope is steep. The site is chosen with regard to 
the availability of drinking water, which they may 
conduct through ingenious systems of bamboo 
pipes or channels from a source on the hill side. 
This channel runs in front of the houses, and is 
accessible to all the households. They know that 
it should be carefully protected from contami- 
nation. They provide a common shed called the 
chavadi where the men folk may club together, 
and the visitors accommodated. There is a cor- 
responding hut for the women, especially for use 
during monthly pollution, but its identity is usual- 
ly not revealed to visitors. They reserve another 
hut as a place of worship. 








x 


s ERN , N ; 
of their settlement 


Muthuva dance in front 
Bachelors’ Hall. Luiz (1962:205) reported that 
there were separate Bachelors’ halls:for the elan- 
tharie-s (young men), and for the elanthari 
pennu-s (young girls). They would not be per- 
mitted to sleep in their parents’ huts, after they 
attained the age of about ten. They went home 
only for their meals. The male or Bachelors’ hut 
in many settlements doubles as the chavadi. The 
girls’ hall was called mulukkuvidu, was under the 
Supervision of an elderly lady, often the head- 
man's wife, and served as a camping place for 
female visitors (lyer LAK 1939:11,5, Sukumaran 
Nair 1982:155). The institution seems to have 
become increasingly obsolete. 


Household articles. Earthen pots were used for 
the preparation of food; bamboo tubes for 
storage and for carrying water and liquids. 
Leaves served as plates. These have been 
replaced, except in the remotest settlements, by 
the usual aluminum and brass vessels: even in 
1939 Iyer LAK (II,43) reported that some families 
owned copper and brass vessels. They use 
rotary grinding stones (tirikallu), wooden mor- 
tars and pestles. Mats are made of bamboo splits 
as well as from reeds. Cots and chairs are recent 
introductions (Sukumaran Nair 1982:103). 


Bows and arrows made of bamboo and 
reeds respectively are the chief weapons used in 
hunting. The bowstring is made of the fibre of 
some ficus species. They use a blow tube, 
fashioned from the reed Ochlandra travan- 
corica, about 125 cm long, and called thumbittar 
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or manambuki. The dart is about 8 cm long, 
sharpened at one end. It is usually used against 
birds (Iyer LAK 1939:11,41-42): Madhava Menon 
was told by some Muthuva informants that they 
used the blow pipe also to capture fish (personal 
discussion). The bows and arrows tend to disap- 
pear; guns, muzzle loaders and other fire arms 
are now preferred and many Muthuvan families 
have them. 


Their musical instruments consist of a min- 
lature tom-tom formed by stretching monkey 
skin over a frame of split reed, "on which the 
maker thereof will strum by the hour much to his 
own enjoyment" (Thurston 1975:V,101). 


Men wear along cloth, six to eight cubits, 
round the loins, hitched up short to facilitate 
movement. They wear a long cloth round their 
head as a turban. Thurston (1975:V,97) reported 
that before using headgear, a person had to 
obtain the sanction of the headman (vakka). A 
blanket is worn by elders both to protect from 
the cold as well as a raincoat. Nowadays, most 
wear shirts and dhoties. Men allowed their hair 
to grow and kept it knotted into a tuft behind the 
occiput. Young children are clean shaven except 
for a small round patch retained over the 
forehead. 


Women wear a long coloured cloth tied 
round the waist, with one end brought over the 
breasts and knotted over the right shoulder. The 
fold is so arranged that she can carry her baby 
safely and comfortably on the back (lyer LAK 
1939:11,43). Tattooing though sometimes seen, 
was not common. Both men and women tied 
talisman round their wrists (Thurston 1975:V,98). 


Men wear earrings, rarely of gold; silver or 
brass rings on their fingers, and sometimes a 
bangle on each wrist. The earrings and finger 
rings worn by women are similar: they also wear 
around their necks numerous strings of beads. 
They also like glass bangles, and have a round 
amulet above their elbow. A ring (metti) is worn 
around the second toe of the right foot. They 
wear bamboo combs with designs carved on 
them. The designs consist of a series of signs or 
hieroglyphics, believed to be effective charms 
against diseases (Luiz 1962:202). Married women 
wear more Ornaments than the unmarried girls 
(Iyer LAK 1939:11,43-44). On the death of the 
husband, the widow has to remove all her orna- 
ments; if and when she remarries, she may 
resume them (Thurston 1975-V/,98): 


Food & Drink. Ragi (Eulosine caracona) formed 


_their staple food, nowadays being supplemented 


or supplanted by rice and tapioca. They take 
these with vegetable curries, but also take the 
meat of lizards, rats, various species of deer, 
fowl, fish and crabs. The flesh of the black monkey 
is the much relished delicacy; it is believed to 
confer long life, good health, sexual vigour, and 
to enable "childless" fathers to beget children. 
Beef, the flesh of the Indian bison (gaur) and of 
the bear are taboo, nor do they take the meat of 
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dogs, jackals, or snakes. During lean months, 
they fall back on the wild roots and tubers, the 
kiva (Curcuma augustifolia) being the most 
preferred. The main food is served in the morn- 
ing, the father and the children eating off the 
same leaf plate. They have often to skip lunch. 
The supper is late in the evening. The men and 
the children are served first. 


They drink milk after boiling, and in tea/ 
coffee. They have a beverage called tuppili kal, 
extracted from the juice of the wild palm (Caryota 
urens), and fermented. Some of them are ad- 
dicted to opium, while many smoke tobacco 
(lyer LAK 1939:11,42-43; Thurston 1975:V,100). 


Economic Activities. lyer (1939:1i,35-36) descri- 
bed them as "nomadic agriculturists" who cul- 
tivated ragi and paddy. They shifted the 
cultivation site every two years; this would be 
just after the Tai Pongal festival in Jan-February. 
The selection of site was decided on the basis of 
the characteristics of the locality and also by the 
oracular declarations made by the priest at the 
Tai Pongal. They commence the construction of 
huts, residing in the nearby caves till the huts are 
ready. The headman would allot the lands to 
each member; it was the headman'’s privilege to 
have the land retained by him cleared collective- 
ly, free of cost. Widows and incapacitated mem- 
bers are also helped by the others. When 
everything is completed, they make an offering 
to the ancestor spirits at their respective houses, 
and pray: "O Ancestor spirits! Accept this rice 
offering and go; let not elephants, panthers and 
bears come near us!" 


One day before the jungle clearing of the 
agricultural sites, they would gather after a bath; 
the pujari cuts three reeds. If they find the water 
inside the reeds clear, the site is considered ail 
right; if not, they move on to another site. Bad 
omens which also result in the abandonment of 
a site are rat snakes, rats, a man coming with 
flowing hair, and wet clothing (lyer LAK 1939: 
11,136). 


The jungle is cleared in the month of 
January/February with the help ofa billhook, and 
the debris set afire by March. A spade (mammat- 
ty) is used for preparation of the land for cultiva- 


tion. Ragi, paddy, pumpkin and other vegetables - 


are their main cultivated crops. Weeding is done 
by women and the guarding, by the men. If they 
do not get enough rain, they perform kumbidal. 
Muttu keppai, a variety of ragi which ripens 
early, is harvested in September, and the main 
ragi, in November. Grains are stored in small 
temporary granaries. lyer (ib/d.) reported that in 
some areas like Anjanad, where the rainfall is low 
and the soil clayish, they took to terraced cul- 
tivation, making them ten to thirty feet broad 
down the hill sides. They arranged Irrigation 
through bamboo pipes or split bamboo chan- 
nels, the flow being from field to field. 


Nowadays, they pay less attention to food 
production. They prefer to cultivate commercial 
crops like cardamom, pepper, nutmeg, etc., for 
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which their district is famous. Even forest dwell- 
ing sections among them have developed in- 
genious methods of selecting from individual 
cardamom plants which are high yielding, and 
multiplying them by vegetative propagation. 
Even though many of them have lost their lands 
Which have been grabbed by "settlers", some still 
retain enough and produce valuable crops; there 
are many Muthuvan families which may be con- 
sidered affluent in comparison with their non- 
tribal neighbours with small holdings. 


Hunting. December to March was the traditional 
hunting period. The hunting party would consist 
of about five to ten members. They hunted the 
deer, the Nilgiri tahr, monkeys, jungle fowl, and 
squirrels. The flesh would be divided equally 
after the carcass was dehaired by singeing over 
a fire. The liver, palms and feet of black monkeys 
were cut into small pieces, skewered and 
roasted. It was then offered ona leaf plate to the 
ancestor spirits with the following prayer: "Just 
as my parents, grand parents, and their ances- 
tors went in quest of food and lived by the spoils 
of the chase, may we be blessed with the same 
luck! If | am lucky, | shall offer you a share of the 
spoils before they are tasted by any one else". 
The slices were then divided equally among 
those present (Iyer LAK 1939:11,39). 


These are only fond memories now; the 
black monkeys are protected animals; most of 
the area is one sort of wild life reserve or 
another; the animal population has been deci- 
mated; poachers, smugglers and "settlers" of all 
description get to the surviving animals first! 


They used to and continue, at a pinch, even 
now, to trap small animals like rats, squirrels, 
and porcupine by using different types of snares. 
They used three types of snares; a triangular 
snare consisted of a bamboo base, extended to 
form a bow. The side nearest to is doubled and 
a noose passed through it in such a way that any 
animal or bird getting into the triangle releases 
the third side and is caught between it and the 
double side (Iyer LAK 1939:11,38). 


Different techniques of fishing were used. 
The fishing trap was made of bamboo splits. The 
rod and line was popular. Fishing by poisoning 
the water with vegetable matter (powdered Cur- 
cuma augustifolia was the usual material) was 
practiced. The blow pipe was used. Learning 
from the "settlers", they nowadays set off under- 
water explosions with country made crackers, 
which throw up a lot of matter including, may be, 
some fish also. 


Collection of MFP. This is the most important 
activity of the forest dwelling settlements. They 
collect ginger, turmeric, kunkiliam (resin of 
Canarium strictum), ciiyakka (pod of Acacia 
concinna), mattippal (exudate of Ailanthus 
malabaricum), honey and beeswax. In the past 
the right of collection had been auctioned out to 
contractors, who traded with the Muthuvan, as 
well as other tribal communities who knew the 
forests and the techniques of collection. 
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Nowadays, the Girijan Service Cooperative 
Society has been given this right. Unlike the 
other communities, the Muthuvan were not ex- 
pert tree climbers (Iyer LAK 1939:11,40), but they 
could distinguish among many varieties of 
honey, according to the season and the flowers 
from which the bees had foraged. The most high- 
ly valued honey was that collected by the smaller 
bees from the kurinchi (Strobilanthes spp), 
which flowers gregariously once in twelve years, 
and has been celebrated in the epics of the post- 
Sangam age. The honey is somewhat blue in 
colour and has a distinctive flavour. 


Wild cardamom (Elataria cardamomum) is 
the item which yields the maximum income to 
the Muthuvan families. Under convention, the 
forest department had allowed the communities 
to collect the wild cardamom growing in the 
areas allocated to each, ona "permanent" basis. 
By observation and experimentation, the Muthuvan 
vegetatively propagated culms from high yield- 
ing individual plants, and thus raised the produc- 
tivity as well as availability of the commodity. 
Prior to 1975, traders from Tamil Nadu used to 
take over the entire produce, and exchange all 
sorts of items including transistor radios. Being 
ignorant, the Muthavan were made to believe 
that the value of items given to them was greater 
than that of the cardamom, thus keeping them 
perpetually in a "debt trap". During the "Emer- 
gency" imposed then, the Department prevented 
the access to the forest of the traders. The 
Girijan Cooperative Society undertook the 
monopoly sale of the cardamom collected by the 
tribal communities. Value realisation immediately 
improved, and many Muthuvan families became 
affluent. Now, even though the efficiency of the 
Society has suffered a set back, and it has lost 
its monopoly hold, the Muthuvan know the value 
of the crop, and are not easily cheated. Several 
trade in the cardamom directly in the auction 
markets. Many have accumulated bank savings 
and assets including gold ornaments. 


Livestock. They used to keep buffaloes, which 
they grazed on the mountain pastures (lyer LAK 
1939:11,41). A few had taken up milk production 
with the cows supplied to them by the Indo- 
Swiss cattle development project. During the in- 
itial period when the guidance and assistance of 
the project authorities was immediately avail- 
able, the scheme worked well, but later on, there 
was a tapering off. Families also keep fowls; they 
laa keep the eggs for hatching and sell the 
irds. 


Political Organization. The headman of all the 
Muthuvan in Kerala as well as Tamil Nadu is the 
Melvaka; each hamlet has a muppan. Both the 
supreme office as well as at the hamlet level, 
succession is through the female line, viz., from 
uncle to the eldest nephew (sister’s son). The 
muppan can summon a council of elders, who 
can settle most of the issues (Sakthivel 1978:4). 
The ta/ayari, kularan and the sundarapandi as- 
sist the muppan. The meetings of the council are 
at the chavadi. Offences like adultery, breach of 
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marriage rules, disputes over inheritance, etc., 
are adjudicated and the offenders fined in kind 
(Iyer LAK 1939:11,20). Though trial by ordeal was 
not practiced, oaths were taken in the name of 
God (Thurston 1975:V,90). In olden times, if a 
woman was found guilty of adultery, her hands 
and feet would be tied together and she would 
be thrown into a river (Sukumaran Nair 1982: 
154). Menon found that even in 1975, the punish- 
ment for adultery was invariably excommunica- 
tion, especially of the female offender if the 
paramour was not a Muthuvan. 


Social Organization. There are six exogamous 
clans: Melakkuttom, Kanakuttom, Puthanik- 
kittom, Thushanikkuttom, KanayattuKittom and 
Ellikkitom. The first two consider themselves as 
superior to the rest and do not intermarry with 
the other four. The Melakkuttom is considered to 
be superior to the Kanakkuttom. Each clan has 
sub-divisions. The Melakkuttom has Melakka, 
Muthakka, and Chennapare. The Kanakkuttom 
has eight sub-divisions. Among them, Veli 
Muthuvan is considered to be superior. Puthanik- 
kuttom and Kanayattukittom have eight sub- 
divisions each, and seven in the Ellikkuttom (lyer 
LAK 1939:1!,6-8; Sakthivel 1978:7-9). 


Children belong to their mother’s clan, de- 
scent being reckoned matrilineally. A man’s 
property used to be inherited by his nephew, but 
if he had a surviving younger brother, the 
nephew would get it only after the latter's death. 
It was the responsibility of the nephew to repay 
all his uncle’s debts. On her husband’s demise, 
a widow and the children would go to live with 
her brother (lyer LAK 1939:11,19). At present, 
they follow the patrilineal laws of succession 
(Saktivel 1978:4). 


Avoidance. A man observes avoidance relation- 
ship with his father-in-law and mother-in-law. He 
also keeps distance from his wife’s elder sister, 
and does not talk directly with them. He can 
move freely with his wife's younger sister (lyer 
LAK 1939:11,20). 


The Institution of Marriage. The preferred mate 
for a man is the matrilateral cross cousin. Resi- 
dence is generally neo-local, in the husband’s 
natal village. Marriage by capture was practiced. 
Polygamy was rarely practiced; the first wife was 
the "head" wife, if the others were also under the 
same roof. If the first wife proves barren, she 
allows her husband to marry again. They are 
nowadays generally “monogamous. Marriage 
with deceased elder brother's wife is permitted, 
but without ceremony. Divorce is permitted in 
case of infidelity. Remarriage of widows/widowers 
and divorcees is permitted. 


Life Cycle Rituals: Pregnancy & Childbirth. 
Sexual intercourse is prohibited for a woman 
after the sixth month of pregnancy; the husband 
stays at the Bachelors’ Hall. When the pains 
Start, the woman is lodged in an isolation shed 
(tinnai vitu) about 30 meters away from the main 
hut. All the married women assemble there and 
extend their assistance. Pollution lasts for 30 
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days. The mother and child are brought home 
and worship the deities; this is called viruntu 
aleyappu. Men are strictly prohibited from ap- 
proaching the pollution shed. Iyer LAK (1939: 
1,17) and Sukumaran Nair (1982:157) reported 
that if the baby is born with any deformity, it 
would be abandoned to die, and then be buried. 


Naming is on the 31st day or after one 
year. A boy is normally named after his maternal 
grandfather or maternal uncle, and a girl, after 
her maternal grand mother. No ceremony is ob- 
-served. Nowadays, some couple take their child 
to atemple and name after the god or goddess. 
Some of the traditional names were Vellachetty, 
Sangappan, Kumarappan, Panikkan, Pavanan, 
Sirangan, Nariyan, etc., for boys, and Karuppayi, 
Kuppi, Chembi, etc., for girls. Nowadays, 
"modern" names are chosen. 


Puberty. When a girl attains puberty, she is iso- 
lated in a separate shed for 3 or 4 days. This is 
to protect her from the eyes of males. On the 4th 
or 5th day, she is taken to a nearby stream by 
girls of her age and administered a bath. it is 
interesting that neither the maternal aunt nor 
brothers’ wives (nathun) should accompany her. 
On return, her hair is tied ina special manner and 
adorned with flowers; this ritual is known as 
kondakettu. She then visits all her maternal 
uncles’ huts where she is fed and presented with 
new clothes. If a girl attains puberty after she has 
been married, it is the husband’s responsibility 
to build the isolation shed, and to shoulder half 
the expenditure (Iyer LAK 1939:11,16; Sukumaran 
Nair 1982:157; Saktivel 1978:9). During the month- 
ly periods, women are secluded in the isolation 
shed for 3 to 6 days or until the discharge stops. 


When a boy enters adolescence, a “turban 
tying” ceremony called kokkira caurumal is 
celebrated. His maternal uncle administers a 
ceremonial bath to him and ties a new turban 
round his neck (Saktivel 1978:9), lyer LAK 
(1939:11,18) had reported that it was the maternal 
uncle’s son who tied the turban, which is pur- 
chased by the parents of the boy. A feast is 
served in celebration. 


Marriage. The rituals vary from area to area. In 
Anjanad, the boy’s father seeks an eligible 
partner for his son, and negotiates with her 
father when a match is desirable. On a mutually 
agreed date, the groom goes to the jungle, and 
the bride, accompanied by married and unmar- 
ried women, approaches. The groom’s brothers 
"chase" them and lay hands on the bride and 
command her to follow them. The bride’s com- 
panions return, leaving advice on how she 
should behave. Her brothers take her to the 
groom; he presents her with a bamboo comb 
carved by himself, clothes and ornaments. The 
couple spends the next three days In the jungle 
and return to the boy's residence (lyer LAK 
1939:11,10). 


In the Cardamom Hills, the initiative Is 
taken by the friends or cousin brothers of the 
boy. They discuss the proposal with the girl's 
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relatives; if agreeable, the groom intimates the 
details to his- relatives. On a designated day, 
they go to the girl's village chavadi and presents 
brass earrings, glass bangles, clothes and a 
bamboo comb made by himself to the bride's 
people. The presentation of the comb is the im- 
portant part of the ceremony. The boy is taken 
to the girl’s house, and all the guests are feasted. 
The couple are conducted to a separate hut built 
for the purpose, where they enjoy a honey moon 
for the next three days, and return to the boy's 
village (lyer: op.cit., 11). 


In the Pooyamkutty area, a girl may be 
married either before or after she attains puber- 
ty. The boy’s brother visits her father and his 
uncle to seek their consent. On the day fixed, the 
boy’s party goes to the girl's hut in the morning. 
Guests arrive and are well fed. The girl’s parents 
will not be present in the house. The boy’s "best 
man" hands over a cloth, bangles and rings to 
the bride. The husband presents the comb 
carved by himself and a cord to tie her hair with.. 
A feast follows. At night, the couple are left alone 
in the hut; next morning they return to his village, 
where also a feast is served (lyer LAK 1939:11,12). 


Death. On the death of a Muthuvan, the news is 
conveyed to all the relatives. After they arrive, 
the body is washed and oil is applied. The dead 
are buried, keeping the face upwards and with 
the head towards the north. The depth of a grave 
if the deceased had been a male is up to the 
waist of the person who digs the grave; in the 
case of the female dead, it is dug up to the 
armpits. All the ornaments, except of silver and 
gold, and the implements used during life time 
are also buried. The sons, nephews and the 
brothers of the deceased remove their turbans; 
they can resume the headwear only after the. 31st 
day. Those who attend the ceremony also 
remove their turbans, but can put them on again 
after the next day’s ceremony. All the mourners 
take their bill hooks to the burial ground (lyer 
LAK 1939:11,27; Sukumaran Nair 1982:159). 


The body is covered with a new cloth pur- 


chased by the son or the nephew; the body has 


to be carried by the sons. Either the oldest or the 
youngest son should tonsure his head and shave 
off his moustache. After lowering the body into 
the pit, grains are strewn and the following 
prayer is made: "You are passing away; guard us 
who are living". The grave is then filled with earth 
and stones are placed at the location of the feet 
and of the head. A thatched shed without side 
walls is erected over the grave; people can enter 
their huts only after a bath. Ifthe death had taken ~ 
place ona Saturday, a live chicken is also buried 
along with the corpse; otherwise it is feared that 
there would be recurrent deaths in the family. 
They believe that the spirits or ghosts of those 
who had violent or unnatural death may haunt 
the region so long as the memory of the dead 
persists. 


The day after the burial, the chief mourner 
and others assemble at the hut. An unmarried 
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man boils some rice and it is put in equal quan- 
tities on three plantain leaves. All the men stand 
round the offering and pray: “May God protect 
us and our cattle from danger. O, ancestors, 
shield us from danger". The rice is then partaken 
by all the men assembled; there is a grand feast 
later on in the evening. The same ceremony is 
performed on the 31st day. Pollution lasts for 30 
days. After that "they forget the spirits of the 
dead" (Iyer LAK 1939:1i, 26-28). 


Religion. They worship sylvan deities like Kot- 
tamalaswamy and Vadaganathaswamy, sup- 
posed to live on the peaks so named, which are 
regarded with reverence. The chief deity is the 
God Subrahmania in the name of Palaniandavar. 
He is represented by a bundle of peacock 
feathers and one or two iron spikes planted in 
the ground. A priest, generally the headman, 
offers worship to these every morning after 
taking bath. The other deities worshipped in- 
clude Madurai Meenakshi (female), Chanthiyatu 
Bhagavathi (female), Neriyamangalam Sastha 
(male), etc. They worship the sun every morning 
by raising their hands to their foreheads with the 
prayer: "O god, we live in the jungle. We are 
ignorant of everything. Protect us". In the eve- 
ning also, they pray to their deities before going 
to bed (lyer LAK 1939:11,29-33). 


Rain making. If they do not get timely or adequ- 
ate rains, they place some quantity of raw rice on 
a plantain leaf near the cultivation area and pray: 
"O god, my cultivation is being ruined for want 
of rain. It would be a good thing if it rained". This 
ritual is called kumbidal. They have no ritual means 
for stopping excess of rainfall (lyer ibid.:35). 


ideas regarding Earthquake, thunder, etc. 
Earthquake, they believe, results when the god- 
dess who bears the earth aloft shifts the weight 
from one shoulder to the other. Thunder is at- 
tributed to their belief that devas roll heavenly 
Stones, and lightning results when the Wind God 
and Varuna (the god of the waters) roll stones. 
When the heavenly serpent coils round the sun, 
eclipses are the result. The rainbow is believed 
to be the bow of Arjuna (Iyer ibid.). 


Festivals. The three important festivals are chit- 
tirai pongal, kartika pongal, and Tai pongal. The 
last named is the most important, celebrated on 
the Tamil New Year day, or on the eve of the 
shifting to a new hamlet, preferably on a Monday 
or Tuesday. It is in honour of Kadavul (God), 
Virachanra Rayar, Palani Andavar, Kali and Mari. 
All the people bathe, wear new dresses and as- 
semble in a shed built for the purpose. Raw rice 
is cooked in five separate pots in which honey or 
jaggery is added. The material is placed in three 
Separate plantain leaves along with coconuts, 
plantain fruits, betel leaves, arecanut, etc., in- 
Side the temple. The ritual begins at noon. They 
pray for the welfare of the children and the cattle. 
The pujari falls into a trance, during which he 
expresses the reaction of the deities to the 
offering. If they are not pleased, then the pongal 
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is offered again as early as possible (lyer 
ibid.:31). 


Omens. Thurston (1975:V,90-91) reported that 
they observe a few omens as good and several 
as evil. Barking of jungle sheep (Nilgiri tahr) or 
sambar deer, crossing the path by the hill robin 
when shifting to a new site, etc., are considered 
bad omens. They believe in witch craft, magic, 
evil eye, etc., but do not practice these arts. 
They observe "lucky" days for starting on jour- 
neys. Friday is considered bad for starting any- 
thing new. 


The Development Experience. The first dose was 
when the British opened up the Idukky High Ran- 
ges for plantation of tea under the legendary 
Kannan Devan Hill Produce Company, now Tata 
Tea Ltd. Muthuvans were marginalised, but the 
British appointed several individuals from 
among them as watchmen, because of their 
honesty. The construction of hydro-electric 
projects submerged several hamlets forcing the 
inhabitants to go further into the jungles. This 
process is going on. Every tinte a new project 
comes up in the Periyar catchment, Muthuvan 
families have to be shifted. 


With the increase in the market realisation 
for cardamom, this became the item of MFP of 
the greatest value. Muthuvan collectors were 
cheated by the contractors as well as the 
traders. During the National Emergency of 1976- 
79, all “outsiders” were rigorously kept away 
from the forests. The cardamom trade was taken 
up by the Girijan Cooperative Society. Many 
Muthuvan families suddenly became affluent 
within a year. Later, after the Emergency, the 
headquarters of the Society were shifted far 
away from the settlements. The Society lost the 
monopoly over the commodity. However the 
Muthuvan realised the value of the produce and 
are not so easily cheated. 


The lands of many Muthuvan families out- 
side the Reserve Forest were grabbed by the 
influx of plains people who trooped in after Inde- 
pendence. Some of these lands used to support 
good stands of cardamom and have now been 
converted into estates. These Muthuvan families 
were introduced to the drink habit by the “set- 
tlers" as an easy means whereby they could be 
got indebted and ultimately dispossessed. 


Several families have been benefited by 
schemes like the Integrated Rural Development 
Project. They have set up cardamom curing 
plants. Some took up to dairying with the milch 
cattle supplied by the Indo Swiss Project. How- 
ever, as a conservative community, their 
response to education was one of hesitation. 
They did not like to send their daughters to 
school after they attained puberty. Protected by 
their physical distance from other communities, 
eking out a fairly good income from cardamom, 
and other minar forest produce, they tend to be 
self-sufficient and do not accept innovations 
very readily. Literacy rate in Kerala was 10.55% 
in 1981. 
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M. Sasikumar 


MUTHUVA DORMITORY SYSTEM 


A notable feature of the communal life of 
the Muthuva is their dormitory system. There are 
separate establishments for boys and girls in 
every settlement. Children above nine or ten 
years old become members of the dormitories 
and start sleeping in the respective sex-wise 
establishments until they get married. The Boys’ 
dormitory is known as flandari (= young unmar- 
ried man) madam (= dwelling), synonyms savadi, 
sattiram, and the Girls’, kumari madam, synonyms 
tinnavudu, mulukku vudu. | 


The Boys’ dormitory is a rectangular shed 
constructed by young men, married and unmar- 
ried, of the settlement. A fire pit (tt;ppod/) is in 
the centre and is lit throughout the night. Young 
members collect the firewood from all the house- 
holds. They attend to the duties attached to the 
celebration of the annual festivals. The estab- 
lishment is under the supervision of the veli 
ilandari, the seniormost unmarried man of the 
settlement. They make purchases to prepare the 
feast, cook and serve it, arrange shelter for male 
guests, assist the priest and entertain the gather- 
ing with dance and music throughout the 
celebration, lasting for a week. Unmarried boys, 
widowers and lone males sleep in the dormitory, 
as well as male visitors. During day-time, the 
members work for their respective families. 


The Girls’ dormitory has two compart- 
ments: the first is for widows, female guests and 
unmarried girls free from pollution, and the other 
for those who have just delivered a child and 
those in their periods. The latter stay inside all 
the time; the others attend to their regular ac- 
tivities in their respective families. Unmarried 
girls are termed as makkalu or kumari makkalu. 


In the morning and evening, "bachelors" of 
the same sex and age combine in small arbitrary 
groups and visit individual households, eating a 
little at each, sharing the food from a single 
plate: kūdi tinuttu. If a married person is staying 
at the dormitory.as a guest, he also may join. The 
members of the Boys’ dormitory constitute a 
readily available labour-force to take up any kind 
of task for the well-being of the settlement and 
are generally considered as belonging to the 
settlement as a whole rather than to individual 
families. 


Ceremonial occasions. In the beginning of their 
agricultural operations, three significant events 
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pertaining to the boys’ dormitory take place. The 
first is the veli ilandari pattam vilikkaradu (be- 
stowing title to the seniormost unmarried man in 
the settlement); one or two days before kadu- 
vettu, the slash and burn for shifting cultivation, 
the seniormost unmarried man (veli ilandari 
wears a patta modiram (title ring) usually made 
of gold, donated by the settlement, and which he 
can wear as long as he remains a bachelor. 
When he marries, the title and the ring are 
passed on to the next eldest unmarried male. All 


‘the members of the settlement assemble in front 


of the dormitory. The headman gets back the 
ring from the veli ilandari if he had married 
during the year, and gives it to the successor; it 
signifies the key role of the boys’ leader and his 
battalion in the current cultivation cycle. 


The second, koi velli potaradu (feasting 
the members in return for labour contributed by 
them), is when an individual family (families) is 
(are) unable to complete slashing and burning 
before the first rainfall. All the members of the 
dormitory jointly perform the required opera- 
tions for the concerned families; in return, usual- 
ly after the harvest, the beneficiaries give about 
20 padi (a local measure) of rice, a fowl, some 
tea-dust and jaggery to the boys who make a 
feast of it by the river. This system is a 
mechanism for helping all families to maintain 
the seasonal rhythms despite the disabilities of 
any individual family. Nowadays, it takes place 
when any family is unable to finish their opera- 
tions due to sickness and similar reasons. 


The third, tandal teratturadu (collection of 
firewood according to a fixed formula from each 
household), is a privilege enjoyed by the boys’ 
dormitory. When a family starts slashing opera- 
tions, the boys collect a fixed number of fire- 
wood pieces, (tanda/) from it the same evening. 
This is fixed by the veli ilandar!. 


Other activities. In day to day life, all the males 
assemble in the boys’ dormitory, share the day’s 
experiences, discuss current affairs, and plan 
activities informally. Those who have radio sets 
bring them along; they avidly listen to the an- 
nouncements of the current market prices of 
cardamom, lemon grass oil, etc., which are 
produced by them. The panchayam (traditional 
council) usually meets in front of the dormitory. 
The dances of young men and women at the 
annual tai nombi festivities take place there; 
these start in the evening and continue 
throughout the night for seven days. Only on this 
occasion do unmarried girls come near the boys’ 
dormitory; it is, otherwise, taboo to them. Boys 
and girls dance in separate groups and avoid 
contact. The dance of young women is called 
kenninji attu; they dance around in a circie with 
white dhoti-s in hand. The young men, termed 
tatain, in a frenzy and dressed fancifully for the 
occasion, dance in another circle. 


C.R. Sathyanarayanan 
Anthropological Survey of India 
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The Muthuva are a Scheduled Tribe found 
in the Idukky district, Kerala. They have a 
remembered tradition of migration from Madurai 
in Tamil Nadu, several centuries back. The Poon- 
jar chieftains, whose family claimed’ descent 
from the Pandya, had treated the Muthuva as 
vassals, even though they resided in the hilly 
forests in his territory. The Muthuva preferred 
the higher elevations of the mountainous rec:‘ons 
to set up their settlements. They had an agricul- 
tural technology including irrigation from moun- 
tain streams, using bamboo tubes or channels 
as conduits. The forest department had allowed 
them to collect minor forest produce; as the area 
is rich in natural cardamom, this item is the bulk 
of their collections. Highly exploited by the later 
settlers after Independence, several Muthuva 
families lost their lands. They have taken up 
cultivation of cardamom and other horticultural 
crops inthe lands left in their possession. Forest 
dwelling communities are now able to obtain 
good markets and fair prices for the cardamom 
collected by them because of the protection af- 
forded by the Girijan Cooperative Society. They 
live in small settlements of 10 to 50 families, each 
called a kuti. 


Language. The dialect spoken by them is closely 
related to Tamil and to Malayalam. Two dialects, 
the "eastern" and the "western" have been distin- 
guished. It has five vowels and fourteen con- 
sonants. The proto-Tamil/Malayalam trill r and 
the flap r have merged together in their speech. 
Another change is that / has become y in several 
cases, such as, for example, é/u has changed to 
eyu for seven; koli to koyi for fowl, etc. The y is 
geminated if it follows a short vowel in a disyl- 
labic word, eg; kuli (= pit) becomes kuyy/. Ina 
few cases, / changes to / as in Tamil, eg., e/a/ 
becomes e/a, meaning poor. 


As in Malayalam, the velar stop k is nasal- 
ized; eg., maranka/ is pronounced as marannal 
(= trees). The alveolar tt (from the proto-form rr) 
and the dental nt (from nr)are as in modern 
Malayalam, but rr and nr are sometimes 
pronounced as tr and ntr respectively. Instead of 
the word-final -an of Tamil/ Malayalam, Muthuva 
uses ey; eg., avey instead of the Tamil/ 
Malayalam avan, meaning "he". 


The Muthuva resembles Telugu in that it 
does not distinguish between feminine and 
neuter in singular forms in finite predicates, eg., 
avan vantan = he came; aval vantatu = she 
came, and atu vantatu = it came. Personal ter- 
minations are used with finite verbs, -ēn and -om 
for the first person singular and plural respec- 
tively, -a and aru, for the second person, and for 
the third person,-an and aru, for the masculine, 
atu and aru for the feminine, and atu and atu for 
the neter, again respectively for singular and 
plural. In the future tense forms, personal ter- 
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minations may or may not be used; eg., kanum 
= will see; kanuven = | shall see. 


In the "eastern" dialect, the present tense 
suffix is close to the Kannada form, utt, eg., 
kanuttén = | see; (cf. Kannada kanutténe). In the 
"western" dialect, kaninrén, reminiscent of old 
Tamil, is used. Another difference between the 
dialects is that the “eastern" uses a link morph 
an between the past tense suffix and the per- 
sonal termination, eg., Kantanan, instead of the 
kantan of the "western". The existential copula 
anu, = to be, is used in the same sense as it is 
in Malayalam. 


While plurals are generally formed as in 
Tamil and Malayalam, the allomorph -/u common 
in Telugu is sometimes used in Muthuva, eg., 
kuncii | kuncilu = child / children. 


A "directive" case somewhat similar to the 
Malayalam -oftu in va/fattottu, = to the right, is 
used in Muthuva, eg., avanattu, = towards him. 
The dative forms of first and second person 
pronouns resemble Tulu, eg., enku = to me; ninku 
= to you. Asin several dialects of Malayalam, an 
empty marker -én is added before the accusative 
and genitive markers, eg., anéna = elephant 
(accusative), anénra = of the elephant. 


Kinship Terms. The list is as follows:- 


Generation Category Term. 
Gt? FF, MF muttan 
FM, MM mutti s 
gt F appan 
M amma 
FeB mottappan 
FeBW mottamma 
FyB kuncappan 
FyBW kuncamma 
FyZ veppa 
MB, Sp.F maman 
MBW, Sp.M mami 
Mez motta/mottamma 
MyZ kuncamma 
G? eB annan 
. YB tampi 
eZ akka 
yZ tanka 
Sp.Z nattini 
WB eliyan 
S kayaru 
ek D/endeari- kunci 
ngly $ 


Glottochronology. The basic vocabulary of 
hundred items had been compared with those of 
Tamil and Malayalam. The results show:- 


% cognates Divergence period Dif. % 


Tamil vs Muthuva 78 12th Century AD 11.5 
M’yalam vs Muthuva 76 11th Century AD 12.5 
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A sample of Muthuva words with no 
Tamil/Malayalam equivalents is given below:- 


akki sweetness 

ana in that way 

inatte yesterday 

enkuru master/lord 

elantari unmarried man or woman 

ocakkam height 

kannumetu pupil of the eye 

kayyan/kayaru son/boy 

kalucelli trap 

kinkilar servants 

kilayam disease 

kurruveti blow pipe (a distinctive 
Muthuva artefact) 

kella necklace 

kolayam tusker 

kolla very/much 

camcari land lord 

cinkati bow 

takku to suffer 

tikku to know 

terami beauty 

netti site of waterfall 

pukāri bamboo comb made by bride- 
groom which woman wears 

mini jack fruit 

viyyattu morning 

ete. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Namboodiri E.V.N.. 1974; Dialect 
study of the Hill tribes of Travancore, Ph.D Thesis, 
University of Kerala. 


NAYAKA 


The Nayaka are also known as Palegar, 
Beda, Valmiki, Ramoshi Parivara, etc., and are 
concentrated in the Chitradurga, Shimoga, Bel- 
lary and Tumkur districts of Karnataka. In the list 
of Scheduled tribes for the State, they are 
clubbed with Naikda and many synonyms such 
as Cholivala Nayaka, Kapadia Nayaka, Mota 
Nayaka and Nana Nayaka. The population ac- 
cording to the 1971 Census was 68,632, but shot 
up to 1,260,158 (about eighteen-fold increase!). 
Singh (1994:928) sought to explain this 
phenomenal increase as due to the removal of 
territorial restrictions for inclusion in the 
"Schedule" as well as due to the intrusion of 
members of other communities with similar 
nomenclature in order to claim the Constitution- 
al benefits reserved for the Scheduled Tribes. 
They speak Kannada. They are non-vegetarians, 
with rice and minor millets as the staple cereals. 
The men are addicted to alchoholic liquors. They 
are broadly differentiated into two groups, the 
Aduvi ("forest") Nayaka and the Ur ("country") 
Nayaka. 
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The segmentation is into a number of ex- 
ogamous clans. Cross cousin marriages are per- 
mitted, as is junior sororate. Marriages are 
usually after the bride and groom have attained 
maturity. Monogamy is normal; the symbol of the 
married status are the pendant and the toe-rings. 
Bride price used to be prevalent, but is now 
being replaced by the dowry system. Residence 
is patrilocal after marriage, and most families are 
of the vertically extended type. Inheritance is by 
male equigeniture, the eldest son succeeding to 
positions of authority. Widowers may remarry, 
but widows may not. Women participate in the 
economic activities and there are specific roles 
for them in social, ritual and religious functions. 
They have a regional Nayaka Association, ap- 
parently formed only recently. 


Birth pollution is observed for thirty days, 
the baby being named on the thirtieth day. At 
menarche, a puberty rite (hosage) is performed. 
The marriage ceremonies are at the bride's 
residence, both parties sharing the cost of the 
feast. The disposal of the dead bodies may be 
by burial, or by cremation. Death pollution is for 
eleven days, and the ancestor spirits worshipped 
annually. 


Occupationaily, the 1981 Census reported 
that 43.08% were workers, of whom 44.46% were 
cultivators, 41.53% agricultural labourers, 2.90% 
engaged in rearing livestock, forestry, etc., and 
the rest in various "other occupations’. 


Of them, 99.99% are Hindus, the rest being 
Muslims/Christians/those who have not stated 
their religion. They depend on Brahmin priests 
to work as their religious functionaries. In addition 
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to the village and regional deities, they have also 
household deities. They celebrate most of the 
Pan-Hindu festivals. 


Literacy rate in 1981 was 18.95%, but only 
9.00% among the females. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of 
India, Vol. NI, Oxford University Press. 


PALIYAN 


The Paliya are found in the Idukki district 
of Kerala and in the neighbouring Madura and 
Ramanad districts of Tamil Nadu. The main con- 
centration in Kerala is in the Peerumedu and 
Udumabanchola taluks. According to a story, 
the word "Paliyan" originated from Valli, a Paliya, 
one of several wives of Subramania, son of Siva. 
According to Luiz (1962:214), the word is at- 
tributed to Palichiammal, a Paliya goddess. He 
also assumed that the word may be a corruption 
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of Pallian, a good tracker. Synonyms are: Palliyan, 
Pulliyar, Palani Makkal, Malai Paliyar, etc. They 
are also found in Madurai, Tanjavoor, Pudukot- 
tai, Tirunelveli and Coimbatore districts of Tamil 
Nadu. According to the 1981 Census, the 
population in Tamil Nadu was 1,818 and, in 
Kerala, where they have been enumerated as 
Palleyan, Palliyar and Palliyan, 1,248. In this arti- 
cle, we have mainly described the tribe as found 
in Kerala, where studies on them have been more 
easily available. 


Negi (1976:Unpublished) reported a high 
(8%) incidence of sickle cell trait among them, 
which is unusual tn this area. 


It is believed that their original home was 
in Gudalur, Madura district. They were directed 
to migrate to the fertile Cardamom Hills (Kerala) 
by a Pantaram. Their dress is suggestive of their 
origins (lyer LAK 1939:11,69). According to one 
of their traditions, the Kallar chieftain of Madura 
had two wives, who mutually disagreed. The 
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second and her children escaped to the Hills of 
Travancore, and formed the nucleus of the tribe. 
They take pride in calling themselves as Kattu 
Kallar, distinguising themself from the other Kal- 
lars, Known as Nattu Kallar. The members of the 
two communities inter-dine but do not inter- 
marry (Iyer LAK 1939:11,69). 


Habitat. The area is between 76 degrees 55 
minutes, 77 degrees 70 minutes North Latitude, 
and between 9 degrees 35 minutes, 11 degrees 
55 minutes East Longitude, They have a number 
of settlements, Chakkupallam, Anakara and 
Putiyanmala falling in the Kumaly Forest Range, 
and the Kumaly settlement under the Thekkady 
Range. The altitude is 1000 meters above MSL. 
The South West Monsoon commences by the 
end of May and maximum precipitation is in 


June-July. The rains continue until late Septem- 


ber, when the North East monsoon takes over. 
Thunder and lightning mark the latter season. 
The rains cease by about January, when the 
temperature drops down. March and April are 
the hottest months (Suseela Devi 1990:1) 


Flora & Fauna. Adjacent as it is to the famous 
Periyar Wild Life Sanctuary, the area is rich with 
Tropical Wet Evergreen and Moist Deciduous 
forest types. Mango, Jack (both Artocarpus in- 
tegrifolia and A. hirsuta) are abundant and of 
importance to the tribal people. Other valuabie 
species, both for timber and other produce, are 
elavu (Bombax malabaricus), veeti (Dalbergia 
latifolia), teak (Tectona grandis), venga (Pterocar- 
pus marsupium), maruthi (Terminalia paniculata), 
etc. The forests also abound in a variety of 
tubers, herbs, medicinal plants, wild pepper, 
wild cardamom, etc., all significant for the sur- 
vival and livelihood of the tribal people. 


Wild life is varied and abundant, the 
elephant lording it over the rest. The tigers are 
occasionally met with, but prefer the highly 
protected core areas of the Sanctuary. Wild boar 
(Sus scrofa) increase in numbers and pose a 
threat to tribal attempts at cultivation. Flying 
squirrels (Petaurista spp) constitute a special 
feature of the faunal population of the area. A 
vast variety of birds, migrant as well as resident, 
enrich the region, prominent among them being 
several species of parakeets, the jungle fowl, 
and the ubiquitous mynah, wood peckers, etc. 


Population. The 1901 Census enumerated 183 
members of this tribe. In 1961, they had in- 
creased to 1,354, but then a sudden decrease 
was observed, the returns for the 1971 Census 
being only 890. Luiz (1962:214) attributed this 
decline to the low fertility of the females. But, 
according to an enumeration conducted by the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Trivandrum, 
the number had increased to 963 by 1978. The 
Paliya in Kerala speak a corrupted dialect of 
Tamil with many Malayalam words and usages. 
The 1981 Census reported 738 Palliyan from Kar- 
nataka also. 
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Bio-Anthropometric data. They are brown to 
black in complexion, and of medium stature. 
They have long heads and short flat noses. The 
forehead is receding and the brow ridges 
prominent, the lips thick and eyes dark, and the 
hair black and wavy (lyer LAK 1939:11,81; Luiz 
1962:214). 


Material Culture: Settlements & House types. 
Their settlements are called kudi. They used to 
live in temporary sheds of bamboo or reeds, 
thatched with straw or leaves, appropriate to 
their nomadic life (Luiz 1962:216). Nowadays, 
they live in permanent huts, which are single- 
roomed, with a rectangular floor plan. The plinth 
is not raised, the structure is wooden posts, with 
walls of grass, bamboo wattle and reed leaves. 
Doors are formed by plaiting split bamboos. A 
hearth is shaped by three stones. In some huts, 
a platform made of bamboo or reeds (paranu) is 
put up to serve as a storage platform. An addi- 
tional fire place is located in the middle of the 
floor; during the winter and the chilly monsoon 
weather, the family may make a fire there for 
warmth. The roofing is formed of the leaves of 
the reeds (Ochlandra spp) abundant in the 
locality. They are self sufficient in the skills re- 
quired for the construction of their huts, both 
men and women participating in the work. 
Recently, the State Government had constructed 
some tiled houses with stone walls for them, 
typically with a room, a kitchen and a verandah 
(Suseela Devi 1990:13). 


Household articles. Their utensils generally con- 
sist of earthen pots and aluminum vessels cb- 
tained from the nearby markets. Brass vessels 
(venkalapana) are owned by some better off 
families. Still more affluent families have steel 
vessels, plates and tumblers. Most of them have 
a grinding stone (ammikallu) for grinding 
coconut and other spices. A rotatory grinding 
stone (tirikallu) is used for powdering ragi; the 
mortar and pestle (ural and ulakka) serve to 
pound pulses and grains. A winnowing fan 
(kidiyam) is used for further cleaning of food 
materials, and several types of baskets (kutta) 
for storage. They use a bamboo or a reed mat 
(payi or panambu) for sleeping on. Some 
households keep furniture items like wooden 
cots, tables, chairs and stools. Transistor radios 
are the proud possessions of a few. 


Implements. For cutting and collecting minor 
forest produce, and generally for all work in field 
and forest, the axe (kodali) and the bill hook 
(vakkathi) are used. They have a spade (manvetti 
or koonthali) for preparing the soil for cultiva- 
tion, anda sickle (panneruva!) for cutting reeds. 


Dress & Ornaments. Luiz (1962:214) found a few 
"primitives" among them wearing coverings 
made of tree bark and leaves. Nowadays, the 
men wear only a loin cloth (mundu or lungi) at 
home and at work, but put ona shirt or vest when 
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they go out for other occasions. The females 
wear a sari (chela) in the same fashion as in the 
Tamil Nadu plains. They put on a blouse (chatta) 
and bodice. Boys wear shorts and the girls, 
frocks or blouses and skirts. Young men sport 
shirts and pants, and the young ladies, blouse 
and half saries over their skirts (Suseela Devi 
1990:15). 


The men used to wear ear studs, but now 
prefer to leave that part unadorned. Those who 
can afford them wear wrist watches and chap- 
pals. The women are very fond of decking them- 
selves in ornaments made of aluminum, steel, 
glass, plastic, silver or gold, the purse and fancy 
determining the choice. The ear ring (kammal), 
the nose ring (mookuth/), the neck chains (chan- 
gala), finger rings (mothiram), anklets (kolusu) 
and glass bangles (kuppival/a) are standard. Mar- 
ried women wear a toe ring (minchi). The tali is 
the marital badge, usually worn on a string 
(charadu) (Suseela Devi 1990: 16). 


Food & Drink. Until recently, ragi (Eulosine 
Carocana) was their staple diet. They powdered 
it and boiled it in water until a jelly was formed 
(Iyer LAK 1939:1!,79). Nowadays, ragi is taken 
only occasionally, and rice is the staple food. 
Roots and tubers like valli kizhangu, vettila valli 
kizhangu, mullu valli kizhangu and noora kizhan- 
gu are also eaten. The flesh of animals like sam- 
bar (Rusa unicolor), black monkey, wild boar, 
squirrel, pigeons, porcupines, etc., is relished 
whenever available. They do not take beef and 
avoid killing or eating bison because they fear it 
may offend the gods. They also eat the flesh of 
rats and fish and crabs (Iyer LAK 1939:11,79-: 
Suseela Devi 1990:16-18). 


Generally cooking is done once a day at 
night. Cooked rice is taken with vegetable curry, 
chilli, coriander, jeera and salt. Menstruating 
women are not permitted to cook. They take the 
overnight cooked rice (pazhamkanji) for break- 
fast. Some drink coffee or tea, and breakfast of 
idli, dosai, etc., from the tea shops. The elders 
do not take food at noon, but children are fed 
tapioca or bread (Suseela Devi 1990:17). They 
take milk and milk products only rarely and none 
rear milch animals. Arrack (distilled country liq- 
uor) is a favourite drink; they love to smoke bidis 
and/or ganja (lyer LAK 1939:11,79; Suseela Devi 
1990:18). 


Economic Activities: Shifting Cultivation. They 
had been migratory till half a century back and 
shifted their cultivation site annually. A digging 
stick, and a hoe were the main implements. They 
would clear the jungle in January and allow it to 
dry for two months. It would be burnt in March. 
The headman would distribute the land equally 
among the different families. Each family would 
put up boundary marks around the plot allotted 
to it. Both men and women engaged in the agricul- 
tural work. Sowing of ragi (Eulosine caracora) 
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would begin at the end of May just before the 
monsoon sets in. During the period of sowing, 
and later, of harvesting, they would abstain from 
sexual intercourse for four days. The crop would 
be ready for harvest in September. The harvest 
would be adequate for about 6 to 9 months. 
Besides ragi, they cultivated tapioca, cholam 
(Zea maiz), beans, sweet potatoes, etc. It was 
the privilege of the headman to have the work in 
the fields retained by himself to be done free by 
the others (lyer LAK 1939:I1,77). The practice of 
shifting cultivation has now been severely 
restricted as the forest around their settlements 
has been declared as a Wild Life Sanctuary. In 
the non-forest areas, private cardamom planta- 
tions have come up, and these protect their 
areas strictly against the Paliya. 


Hunting. Though they do not have any traditional 
hunting weapons, they used to trap animals like 
wild pig, sambar, hares, etc. They used pit traps 
for the larger animals and nets for the smaller. 
When they killed the animals so caught, they 
took out the liver and cut it up into slices, which 
were pierced on to seven stakes, and roasted: 
the pieces are then offered, along with camphor 
and prayers, to please the hunting deities: "May 
we be blessed with game hereafter, when we go 
anywhere" (lyer LAK 1939:11,78). With the decla- 
ration of the area as a Wild Life Sanctuary and 
the strict implementation of the laws regarding 
hunting and trapping against the poor, the scope 
for such hunting is negligible, if not nil. 


Collection of Minor Forest Produce (MFP). 
Honey and dammar (resin) are the two main 
items collected by the Paliya. Though dammar 
collection is restricted in the wild life sanctuary 
area, they collect honey with or without the 
knowledge of the forest authorities. March to 
May is the honey season. They go for this in 
groups consisting of members of two or three 
households, the women included. The expedi- 
tion is in the field for about 7 to 10 days, during 
which they camp in the interior forests, cooking 
the provisions they would have carried with 
them. They distinguish between two varieties of 
honey, the van then (= "big" honey) or thukku 
then (= "hanging" honey), and cheru then 
(‘small" honey) or puttu then (= "ground" 
honey). The former, from the ferocious Indian 
rock bee (Apis dorsata) is found hanging from 
tall trees or from rocks. It is the job of men to 
climb the trees or rocks, drive the bees away 
with smoking torches and cut the combs down, 
for the women to collect. The latter, produced by 
the smaller bees (A. flovea?), is collected by the 
women themselves, as the hives are usually at 
ground level, in the crevices of rocks, tree 
trunks, etc. The combs are then squeezed out 
and the beeswax melted and poured into bam- 
boo moulds. Inthe past they would offer worship 
to the vanadevata (deity of the forest) before 
leaving for the expedition, and consume the 
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honey only after further acts of worship. 
Nowadays, the custom is falling into disuse. The 
produce is purchased by the local Girijan Co- 
operative Society (Suseela Devi 1990:23). 


Collection of Fire wood. Most of the Paliya of the 
Kumali settlement subsist mainly by collecting 
and selling firewood to the numerous tea shops, 
hotels and tourist establishments at Kumaly, the 
gateway to the famous Periyar Game Sanctuary, 
a major tourist attraction The Paliya enter the 
Thekkady Reserve Forest early in the morning to 
collect the firewood ("theoretically", as per the 
permits issued by the Forest Department, 
windfallen and twigs only), and return late inthe 
evening with big bundles on their heads. Arrived 
at the market place, they divide the big bundles 
into smaller ones, for each of which they get Rs. 
6 to 8. They are able to earn about Rs 18 to 24 
per day in this way (Suseela Devi 1990:21-22). 


Settled Agriculture. As shifting cultivation and 
other economic activities within the forests are 
fraught with the danger of punitive action by the 
Forest Department, they are gradually turning to 
settled agriculture. Unfortunately, most of the 
fertile lands in and near their settlements have 
already passed into the hands of "settlers" and 
encroachers. Still, some of them own land; they 
are however not experts, nor interested in the 
back breaking toil of tillage. They lease the land 
to Gounders and "Pandikkaran"-s from Tamil 
Nadu. under either pattam or varam terms. Inthe 
former, a sum of money is paid in advance to the 
Paliya owner and the cultivator is free to do what 
he pleases on the land, earning what he can. In 
the latter arrangement (varam), one third of the 
produce is given to the owner after the harvest. 
Some Paliya of Chakkupallam and Anakara set- 
tlements own wetlands which they cultivate 
themselves; a few of them have ploughs and 
bullocks. A few cultivate pepper and cardamom 
in their holdings. They learnt the technique when 
they were casually employed in the settlers’ 
plantations. Beans are grown in some household 
plots and constitutes an important produce for 
their own consumption as well as sale in the 
market. The season for this crop is April-May 
(Suseela Devi 1990: 25-27). 


Plantation Labour. From June to February, (nine 
months per year), casual unskilled work is avail- 
able in the nearby cardamom plantations. Men 
are employed for digging pits for planting the 
saplings, and the women, for weeding, plucking 
of cardamom, etc. The working hours are long, 
from 8 AM to 3 PM. The daily wages are deter- 
mined, time to time, by the Minimum Wages Act 
and Industry-wise settlements, but being unor- 
ganised, many Paliya may not be getting the 
benefits fully. If they are members of one or the 
other of the many politicised unions, they get 
bonus, blanket allowance, etc., thanks to the 
militancy of labour in Kerala. 
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Fishing. They catch fish from the Periyar, though 
it is strictly prohibited in the reaches of the river 
within the Reserve Forests. They do not use nets, 
but adopt a simpler technique. Five persons 
stand, forming a semi-circle, downstream of a 
reach of the river where fish are in plenty. They 
spread a chela (sari) across the water, wait until 
a number of fish, mostly small fingerlings, collect 
in the semi-circle, and then pull up the cloth, with 
the fish in it. They also adopt another device 
called vatti vaikkal (= placing of the basket). 
Some bait is placed in a dish-shaped plate; the 
mouth of the dish is then covered with a cloth, 
and a small hole made in the middle of the cloth. 
The device is held in a stream with a lot of fish, 
some of which enter the dish through the hole to 
eat the bait. As the hole is too small, the fish find 
it difficult to locate it to escape; the dish is lifted 
out with the food ready to cook. The fish is 
generally used for own consumption; if they get 
plenty, some are dried in the sun and preserved 
for future use (Suseela Devi 1990:30-31). 


Luiz (1962:215) reported that they 
resorted to begging and the concubinage of 
their womenfolk, as means of additional earn- 
ings, probably in times of extreme distress. In 
Tamil Nadu ("Palliyan" only), 52.09% were 
"workers" of whom 47.41% were in forestry re- 
lated occupations, 27 46% agricultural labour, 
19.64% cultivators and the rest in "other occupa- 
tions". Corresponding figures for Kerala: 46.91 
"workers", of whom 56.72% forestry and planta- 
tions, 34.41% agricultural labour, 3.49% cul- 
tivators and the rest, "other occupations". 


Social Organization They are endogamous, 
without subdivisions. The family is the basic unit, 
the majority being nuclear. They are patrilineal 
and patrilocal, with a few odd cases of matriliny. 
Inheritance is in the male line, if a deceased 
person has no sons, the property goes to the 
brother’s son; only if that is also blank, it goes 
to the deceased’s daughter (Suseela Devi 
1990:34-35; Iyer LAK 1939:11,72). The kinship 
terms are classificatory. There is an avoidance 
relationship between a man and his mother-in-law, 
and a married woman and her father-in-law. The 
husband’s elder brother is respected by her, and 
his younger brother is treated as her own brother 
(Suseela Devi 1990:40). A man may talk with his 
uncle, but not his uncle’s wife: this may be be- 
cause she is his potential mother-in-law (lyer 
LAK 1939:11,72). 


The Institution of Marriage. They are generally 
monogamous, though polygyny is not prohibited. 
Luiz (1962:216,217) reported that there were a 
few cases of closely concealed fraternal 
polyandry, the younger brothers tacitly enjoying 
sexual access to the elder brother’s wife (cf, 
Iyer LAK 1939:11,71). Both matrilateral and patri- 
lateral cross cousins are the preferred mates. 
Parallel cousin marriages are prohibited. There 
was no payment of bride price. Nowadays, the 
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girl's parents present their daughter with some 
gold ornaments, dress, etc., if they can afford it, 
at her marriage. Divorce is permitted, sterility 
and adultery being the common reasons. If a 
wife is infertile, the husband can marry her 
younger sister and try again. Remarriage of 
divorcees and widows is common. 


Of late, there are many instances of inter- 
marriage between Paliya women and Christian, 
Gounder, and Muslim men, which are tolerated. 
Marriages between Paliya and Mannan (a neigh- 
bouring tribal community) are also reported 
(Suseela Devi 1990:49). 


Social Control. Each settlement has a headman 
called Kanikkaran or Vitu Kani, assisted by the 
Valia Elandiri, Vina Mariyan and Thandakkaran 
(lyer 1939°11,75; Luiz 1962:216) The Forest offi- 
cials used to appoint another headman to look 
after specific duties pertaining to forest protec- 
tion; this official was known as the Nattu kani 
The office of the Vitu Kani is hereditary, the eld- 
est son succeeding to the post. !f there is no son, 
the office goes to the deceased’s brother or the 
brother's son. Some benefits go with the post, 
his lands used to be cleared and cultivated by 
the tribesemen free of cost to him (lyer LAK 
1939:11,77; Suseela Devi 1990 52). Whenever a 
dispute came before the Kanikkaran, he would 
settle it after consulting his assistants It was the 
Vina Mariyan’s responsibility to investigate, 
identify the offenders, and bring them before the 
Kanikkaran The Thandakkaran had to enforce 
the punishment awarded at the end of the 
proceedings. 


Adultery, marriage with outsiders, incest 
and extramarital sex relations were the serious 
offences The traditional punishment on proof of 
guilt was to tie the offender to a murikku maram 
(the thorny Erythrina indica), after which he/she 
is beaten up and made to stand in the hot sun 
with his body bent by carrying a heavy grinding 
stone on the back. Nowadays, the authority of 
the council is negligible; and disputes are settled 
by reference to the local police. 


Life Cycle Rituals: Childbirth. No ceremony is 
observed during pregnancy. Delivery takes 
place in a separate shed called vannapura built 
for the purpose. The mother or some elderly lady 
assists the pregnant woman. A hot water bath is 
administered to the mother and her new born 
baby. Hot rice mixed with pulithanni (= adecoc- 
tion prepared with garlic, tamarind, pepper, 
etc.), is given as a recuperative drink to the 
mother. Pollution lasts for six days. On the 
seventh, she takes an oil bath and returns to the 
main hut (Iyer LAK 1939:11,72; Luiz 1962:251: 
Suseela Devi 1990:43). The name giving 
ceremony is on the seventh day. The name of the 
paternal grand father or grand mother, or the 
name of one of their deities is chosen. The father 
or an elderly male member first calls the baby by 
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that name (lyer LAK 1939:H,72; Luiz 1962:217). 
Thottisastram or the Cradle Ceremony is per- 
formed on the eighth day. The baby is put ina 
thotti or cradle made of cloth and rope. The 
relatives are invited and a feast provided. Men 
prepare food separately as they cannot eat the 
food prepared by the women on that day. 
Suseela Devi however reported that the name 
giving ceremony takes place one or two months, 
or even a year after the birth (1990:43,44). 
Mudiyeduppu or the first hair cutting ceremony 
is performed when the child completes one year. 
The mama (Mother's Brother) is the man who 
does it, and he is paid a few rupees and a veshti 
(cloth) by the child’s parents for this favour. If 
they can afford it, a feast is also laid on. 


Puberty. Menarche is known as chadangu. The 
girl is segregated in a separate shed (vannapura) 
for fifteen days The mami (Mother’s Brother’s 
Wife) presents some ornaments to her. She is 
prohibited from seeing any male humans during 
this period and should cover her face with her 
clothes whenever she steps out of the shed. Her 
food is served there. She may be accompanied 
by her madini (Mother’s Brother’s Daughter) or 
her akka (elder sister). The vannapura is 
destroyed after the purificatory bath on the six- 
teenth day. (lyer LAK 1939:11,73; Suseela Devi 
1990:44). This bath is in a nearby stream to 
which the girl proceeds, in the company of some 
women. Seven channels are made on the stream 
bed; she walks through each and takes eight 
dips in the river. Her madini then gives her water 
mixed with a leaf called mudanthiyila or avalisila. 
She takes seven more dips in the stream and the 
madini sprinkles some water on her to remove 
the impurity. She wears a new dress provided by 
her father or her mama, takes a pot full of water 
on head and carries it home. She prepares rice 
with the water and serves it to all present. Some 
betel leaves and arecanuts are put in a plate 
along with some money and placed before her. 
In the "old days", they would sing and dance 
through the whole night; nowadays, they hire a 
few loudspeakers and gramophone records to 
provide the cacophony (Suseela Devi 1990:45). 


Marriage. Marriage by elopement and marriage 
by service were practiced. Cross cousins are the 
preferred mates. The boy goes and stays with his 
Mother's Brother and helps him in all activities 
for six months, even before his cousin attains 
puberty; when she achieves this landmark, the 
marriage is arranged. The present practice is 
either chernathu, when a couple fall in love and 
start living together without any elaborate ritual, 
or kalyanam which is "arranged" and the 
ceremony elaborate. 


There are marked differences in arranged 
marriages between the past and the present. 
Conventionally, the boy’s party would take the 
intiative and the ceremony would take place at 
the bridegroom's residence. The boy’s relatives 
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including his sisters would go to the girl's house 
and formally invite them to come over One of 
the sisters would have taken the bridal dress for 
the girl, and would help her to "make-up". In the 
meantime, the boy’s uncle would dress the 
bridegroom by tying a cloth round him. When the 
girl arrives, the groom would place the ta/i round 
the bride’s neck, and one of his sisters would tie 
it from behind. After the couple bow to all the 
elders, and the festive meal, they stay at the 
groom's house for the next three days; then, the 
clothes worn by the couple are put in turmeric 
water and the couple take a bath in a nearby 
stream (Iyer LAK 1939:II, 70). 


At present, the initiative, still from the 
boy's side, is taken only after both the boy and 
the girl have "consented". The venue may be the 
girl’s house, though the boy’s is preferred. In- 
vitations cards ("marriage patrika") are sent to 
friends and relatives. A pandal is erected and 
decorated with flowers and plantain stems. A 
thirikallu (grinding stone) is kept in the middle of 
the pandal. The bridegroom's party purchases 
dresses for the girl, and the bride’s party for the 
boy. The tali is purchased by the groom. The 
bride is taken to the panda! by the madini 
(Mothers Brothers Daughter or Father's 
Sister's Daughter) and made to stand on the 
Upper part of the grinding stone; the groom 
takes his stand on the lower. The feet of the 
groom are washed with turmeric water by the 
madini. The couple exchange flower garlands 
three times over, and the tali is tied round the 
neck of the bride. The couple then enter the hut, 
sit on a mat and exchange rice balls thrice This 
is followed by a vegetarian feast to all present 
(Suseela Devi 1990:47-48). 


Death. News of death is sent to all the sondakkar 
(relatives). The burial ceremony is known as 
ilavu. The dead body is placed ona mat anointed 
with bhasmam (cowdung ash) A twentyfive 
paise coin is placed on the forehead of the 
corpse, to be later on given to the person who 
digs the pit. The body is bathed with seven pots 
of water fetched by the female relatives. If the 
deceased was a male, the male relatives bathe 
the body; if a female, it is the female relatives’ 
turn. Then it is covered with a kodi (new cloth) 
brought by the relatives. The brother-in-law has 
the first preference in providing this cloth. The 
body is taken to the savakota/ (burial ground) on 
a bamboo bier. The eldest son carries a pot of 
water, and moves three times round the pit, after 
which the pot is thrown at the feet of the corpse. 
Betel leaves, arecanuts, beedi and the personal 
belongings of the deceased (vakkathi = knife; 
stick, etc.), are buried along with the body. None 
of the relatives may cook anything in the house 
on that day. Neighbours may prepare kanji {rice 
gruel) for them. Kanji is offered also to the 
deceased's spirit for three days. On the third 
day, the eldest son goes to the burial ground 
with milk and cowdung, sprinkling it on the grave. 
This ritual is called moonnam kuzhimezhukal. 
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Pollution lasts for eight days. It is believed that 
the soul goes to heaven. 


Religion. They worship various deities. Mariam- 
ma is the most popular deity, believed to be 
responsible for the chicken pox and the (now 
eradicated) small pox Whenever there is an out- 
break, they make vows in Her name. The temple 
dedicated to Her at Veerapandi, in the Cumbam 
taluk of Madura District, Tamil Nadu, is con- 
sidered sacred by the Paliya. They make 
pilgrimage to it in the month of Medam (April- 
May) for the annual festival, the Veerapandi 
thiruvizha (Suseela Devi 1990:58-59). Karuppus- 
wami is the tutelary deity, worshipped before 
Starting every good deed for prosperity. Karup- 
puswami and Mariamma festivals are celebrated 
for three days in April-May, and the deities 
propitiated by the sacrifice of a white cock and 
a black goat respectively. The meat is cooked 
with rice in the forest. The men go to the forest 
at night in order to avoid contact with the 
women. The offerings include tender coconuts, 
turmeric, milk pudding, jaggery pudding, etc. 
The rice for these dishes (pongal) must be 
prepared by girls who have not yet attained 
puberty. 


The ancestral spirits are also worshipped, 
even though, according to Luiz (1962:217), they 
are reported to believe in the theory of rebirth of 
the soul. They also have various vanadevata-s 
(forest deities) whom they worship or propitiate 
with offerings of betel leaves, coconut, plantain 
fruits, etc., when they go for honey collection. 
Fresh honey after the collection of the combs is 
Squeezed out into seven separate leaves of the 
kuuva plant, and offered to them. 


The pantheon has been increased by the 
incorporation of Hindu gods and goddesses like 
Ganapati, Muruka, Ayyappan, etc , and their as- 
sociated Consorts, Relatives, Friends and Appur- 
tenances. and their festivals (Deepavali, Pongal, 
etc.), observed (Suseela Devi 1990:60). 


In Tamil Nadu, 98.57% of the “Palliyan" are 
"Hindus" and 1.43% Christians. In Kerala, "Hin- 
dus" constituted only 80.45% , Christians being 
19.42% (1981 Census). Recent reports show that 
about one fourth of the Paliya have embraced 
Christianity, and are called vedathi/ chernnavar. 


The Development Experience. |n the 1960-s, 
nine houses were sanctioned for them in the 
Kumaly settlement and four in Chakkupallam. 
Not all were completed. In 1977, fifty houses 
were sanctioned, and the houses planned with 
small verandas, kitchens and a single room. 
Various development programmes including 
training camps in improved agricultural, hor- 
ticultural and animal husbandry techniques, the 
supply of hybrid pepper vines, banana, coconut 
seedlings, and plant protection equipments and 
agricultural implements, were undertaken. Live- 
stock was also supplied. In 1978, soil erosion 
prevention works were undertaken (Suseela 
Devi 1990:68-70). 
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Infrastructure consisted of a residential 
basic school, nursery school, lower primary 
school and a craft centre. Most of these facilities 
are provided at Kumaly, the most accessible 
centre. The facilities are shared with members of 
the Mannan (Scheduled Tribe) community, who 
also live in the same localities. However, the 
pressure of non-tribal populations, heterogeneous 
in cultural composition and aggressive in 
economic exploitation of the weaker sections, 
have succeeded in nullifying the efforts of the 
tribal community. Government agencies have so 
far been unable to protect the tribal communities 
adequately against the socio-economic onslau- 
ghts of the newcomers. The rigours of the im- 
plementation of the forest laws are very stringent 
against the members of the tribal communities, 
whereas poaching and the stealing of valuable 
timber from the Periyar Wild Life Sanctuary is 
"reserved for big business". Deprived of free ac- 
cess to the Forest, hemmed in by a heterogeneous 
crowd, alienated from their lands, the Paliya are 
being rapidly "proletarianized". 


The Paliya of the Anakkara settlement, who 
mainly have embraced Christianity have a Mis- 
sionary Society which has undertaken some 
developmental activities. There is a lower 
primary school providing free education in the 
Tamil medium. Twenty five houses have been 
built; the Society has been supplying one pair of 
dresses among the widows, and the children at 
Christmas. The Society has innovated a Savings 
Scheme, with 33 Paliya people having opened 
Savings Accounts in the local Post Office. 
Literacy rates in 1981 were: Tamil Nadu Palliyar 
- 16.53% and Palliyan - 10.42%: Kerala: 27.74%. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Atyappan A 1948: Report on the 
Socio-economic conditions of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Province of Madras, Govt. Press Madras; Do 1982: 
The Personality of Kerala, University of Kerala, 
Trivandrum; Iyer LAK 1939: Travancore Tribes & Cas- 
tes, Vol. Il, Govt Press Trivandrum; Luiz AAD 1962: 
The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh 
Delhi; Susecla Devi N 1990; Paliyan of Kerala, ASI 
Calcutta. i 
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The Paniya constitute the largest single 
Scheduled Tribe in Kerala; they numbered 
56,952 at the 1981 Census. They are mainly 
found in the Wayanad district and the neighbour- 
ing areas of Karnataka (population:482) as well 
as the Nilgiris district (population: 6,393). Apart 
from this, a section of the Yerawa of Coorg (Kar- 
nataka) are closely related to the Paniya (see 
YERAWA). They speak a language of their own: 
it has been identified as a member of the South 
Dravidian family (Somasekharan Nair 1976), 
closely related to Malayalam, with borrowings 
from Kannada and Tamil. They are bilingual, 
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being conversant in the 
localities where they live. 


languages of the 


The data show that the rate of growth of 
the Paniya population has not been very high. 
Thurston (1975:VI,58) had cited the 1891 Census 
population of the tribe as 33,282; he cautioned, 
on the authority of the then Census Commis- 
sioner, that this figure might have been an 
under-estimate. According to the 1971 Census, 
the population was 45,562 (cf. Mathur 1977: 
168). Thus between 1891 and 1971, the net increase 
was 11,280 after eighty years (34% - average 4.25% 
per decade). In the decade between 1971 and 
1981, the increase was 11,390 (25% in one 
decade) which seems to be disproportionately 
high. 


The tribal people had a majority in 
Wayanad till about 1941; they constituted over 
60% in 1931. But by 1971, they were a minority, 
of 73,439 individuals in the district population of 
413,850 (18%). "The Christian population has 
swollen by immigration from Travancore, and 
the Muslim population mostly by heavy natural 
increase’ . The Paniya population registered 
only 15.6% increase in 40 years, ie., from 32,000 
in 1931 to 37,000 in 1971 in the Wayanad area. 
The Christians numbered only 1,083, and the 
Muslims, 9,056 in 1881, in Wayanad (Aiyappan 
1992:24). 


The ethnonym signifies "one who works": 
‘the Paniyas are of special interest to social 
scientists as a community enslaved for centuries 
and just emerging into freedom... my guess... is 
that it goes back to the early centuries of the 
Christian era when the early iron age farmers of 
the neighbouring regions of Wayanad both in 
Kerala... and Mysore... penetrated into the 
Wayanad... As labour was scarce..., the farming 
immigrants found it convenient to enslave the 
native tribals whose subjugation became total... 
The Paniyas till recent times represented the 
Stage in slavery in which there were no free 
persons among them." (Aiyappan 1992:3). 


[For a description of the ecological condi- 
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Physical Anthropology. Aiyappan (/bid.) reported 
that they had been included among the "Western 
Malids" (after Eickstedt), and were considered to 
be Proto-Australoid (by Guha). He found that 
they differed from the other populations in this 
group by showing a high frequency of the A 
group (ABO system), and resembled the Onge of 
the Andamans. The A gene frequency varies 
from 42 to 48 and is exceeded only by the Onge 
with 67% (Aiyappan 1992:4, Das & Ghosh 1954 
cit. Singh KS (Ed) 1994:975). Very few are non- 
tasters for PTC, and the frequency of non- 
secretors of ABH in saliva is moderate (23.5%). 
They show a very high incidence of. whorls over 
loops in the finger dermatoglyphics (Chakravart! 
& Mukherji 1961 cit. ibid.). While Aiyappan quoted 
Negi RS to the effect that six out of a sample of 
sixteen Paniyas exhibited the sickle- cell trait, 


Lehman & Cutbrush (1952 cit. Singh KS op.cit.) © 


reported that incidence ranged between 19% in 
Cannanore district and 30% in Wayanad. They 
are dark-skinned and short, with curly hair and 
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broad nose. Body hair is sparse but baldness of 
the head is rare. They have muscular bodies, and 
can sustain hard physical labour. 


Historical accounts. According to their legends, 
the Paniya came from Ippimala, a mountain near 
the Banasuram peak. When a Paniya brother and 
sister came near a (Wayanadan Chetty = "Goun- 
dan") household, the Goundan caught them ina 
net and enslaved them. The landlords advised 
them to live as "brother and sister above the waist, 
and as husband and wife below it". The progeny 
constitute the Paniyas; they formed themselves 
into various clans and migrated to other regions 
also. They however continued to have no rights 
to property, but were doomed to be the slaves of 
others. The establishment of feudal administration 
by the Raja of Kottayam (Malabar) was “the cul- 
mination of the process of colonization of the 
Wayanad plateau by peoples of the plains’, 
which had started as early as the beginning of 
the 5th Century. "The Paniyas as a very primitive 
ethnic strain, are likely to have been autochthones 
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of the area... who sought shelter in the wilds of 
Wayanad when enslavement of their kinsmen 
was going on in the plains... They could not 
sustain their freedom... for the master class fol- 
lowed then into Wayanad to exploit the land with 
the enslaved Paniya labour. With the estab- 
lishment of the feudal order under the Rajas, the 
Nair chieftains and their retainers parcelled the 
available land among themselves and the 
Paniyas lost (all vestiges) of freedom” (Aiyappan 
1992:8). 


The Paniyas did not take to their enslave- 
ment totally lying down. As a dispossessed 
people, they continued to do what they could to 
assert themselves, resulting in various supersti- 
tions about them. Thurston (op.cit.) reported 
that Paniyas were alleged to have the power of 
changing themselves into animals, and could 
entice any woman of the higher castes to submit 
to their pleasure. Aiyappan also recalled a few 
cases of liaison between Paniya men and Nair 
women, and a strange case where a Paniya was 
"promoted" as a "Palotan Kurichiya" by the con- 
sort of the Raja of Kottayam. They were con- 
sidered to be inclined to criminality; Aiyappan 
recalled that his non-Paniya friends in Wayanad 
warned him fifty years ago that the "Paniyas 
would not hesitate to murder a man to get his 
loin cloth" (op.c/t.:10-11). Thurston (op.cit..63) 
had also reported about how Paniyas were 
employed by a Mappilla (Muslim) to-murder his 
mistress. They were notorious as petty thieves 
of farm produce, and as perpetrators of mischief 
(Aiyappan 1992:12-16); he considered that in 
most of these cases, the Paniyas had actually 
been employed by rich receivers of stolen cof- 
fee. 


The institution of slavery had been of long 
standing in Kerala. Aiyappan (1992:30- 41) men- 
tioned that it was customary for the master to 
excercise jus prima noctis on the newly married 
serf women. While the slave trade flourished 
during the Portuguese times, it was officially 
suppressed by the British, though agrestic 
Slavery continued, several castes and com- 
munities including the Paniya forming part and 
parcel in the deeds of sale of landed properties. 
Aiyappan cited an instance of sale of Paniya 
families being engraved on bamboo even as late 
as 1902 AD (pp 10-11). Logan was long sighted 
enough to remark: "the slaves as a caste will 
never understand what real freedom means until 
measures are adopted to give them indefeasible 
rights on the small orchards occupied by them 
as houses" (cit. Aiyappan 1992:35). Kerala had 
to wait till 1961 when the then Communist Minis- 
try enacted the Land Reforms Act (KLR), which 
gave such rights on the homestead plots. 


The institution of Bonded Labour survived 
the KLR in Wayanad, especially in so far as the 
Paniya were concerned. The centre of the bonding 
contracts was the famous temple of the regional 
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Mother-Goddess of the Valliyoor Kavu shrine, 
near Manantavady. The traditional manner of 
recruiting them for the purpose was by advanc- 
ing loans at the annual festival in the last week 
of March, in return for which a Paniyan would 
pledge himself as well as the members of his 
family to work for the creditor for the year until 
the next festival. They would be accommodated 
on the lender's farm premises, and would be 
paid reduced wages for work - all the members 
of the Paniya family were under this obligation; 
the young boys would have to look after the 
master’s cattle and the little girls to attend as 
domestic help in his household, while the adults 
had to work on his fields. They would be given 
fringe benefits like clothes on festivals like 
Onam. A crop on small patch of the paddy field 
would be apportioned as kundal for the benefit 
of the Paniya families, but later on, a fixed 
measure of paddy was substituted (Mathur 
1977:98-99). 


It was only in 1975 that the Bonded Labour 
system was abolished by a Central enactment. 
The immediate impact was misery for the Paniya 
families, as several landlords denied them work 
and wages. The provisions of KLR prevented 
them from being evicted from their homesteads. 
Moreover, there was heavy influx of Christians 
from the Travancore area, who sought work, and 
depressed the agricultural wage rates. Among 
the Christian employers, "a good number of the 
Travancore Christians are engaged in making 
illicit liquor. They pay the Paniyas part of their 
wages inthe form of illicit liquor! If the wages are 
Rs. 5/-, Rs. 2/- worth of illicit liquor is forced 
upon the Paniya worker. Thus, in two ways, the 
Travancore immigrant groups have been a 
source of trouble for us" (Aiyappan 1992:64-65). 


The Government had to step in with mas- 
sive investments to relieve the distress. The for- 
mation of the vast cardamom estate (Sugandhagiri 
Project), and the Dairy Development Project at 
Pookote Lake were steps in this direction. 
Though financially never successes, they sud- 
denly raised the demand for agricultural labour 
in the region, and even those Paniyas who were 
not directly benefitted by the Projects started 
receiving better wages [see relevant articles in 
the First Volume]. Political parties established 
branches in the area, and Paniya workers were 
recruited into the various Labour Unions of the 
political parties. It is to the credit of these Labour 
Unions that the Agricultural Minimum Wages 
have been actually realized in the area; during 
the busy seasons, the wages are even more than 
the assured minimum. 


Many Paniya families who were allotted 
lands by the Government as a relief measure lost 
them to various others as a result of alienation - 
some were cheated out of their entitlements 
when under the influence of alchoholic drink. 
Even though the Kerala Scheduled Tribes 
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(Prevention of Land Alienation and Restoration 
of Alienated Lands) Act became law in 1975, it 
has not been implemented even now. Paniya 
families are largely landless, even though a few 
individuals have become comparatively pros- 
perous cultivators Thus, today, the Paniya 
present a picture of a tribe who have become 
proletarians in an agricultural economy, oriented 
towards high value commercial crops like Cof- 
fee, Cardamom, Rubber, etc. 


Settlement Patterns, Material Culture & Economic 
activity. Traditionally, they were settled in the 
drier parts of the masters’ estates, along the 
fringes of the wet paddy flats; as they could be 
contracted anew by another master at the next 
Valliyoor Kavu festival, the settlements were 
provided only with the minimum facilities. The 
master provided the timber required for the 
posts on which the structure could be built; the 
Paniya family had to provide the labour. The 
walls were of bamboo wattle plastered with mud, 
while the roof members were of bamboo, 
thatched with paddy straw or grass. The huts 
(pire) were generally single roomed, sometimes 
partitioned into two by a wattle divider. This 
room served as the kitchen as well as living room 
The verandas at the back and at the front served 
for all other purposes - a corner of the back 
veranda sufficed for women in their periods, and 
girls at menarche. 


Every household has a mortar (urae/u) and 
pestle (ulakka). A miniature mortar and pestle 
may be found in households which have aged 
members, for pounding betel nuts. They used to 
have earthen pots and bamboo inter-nodes as 
storage vessels, but now, aluminum ware is 
preferred. They weave baskets and mats out of 
reeds and bamboos. Each family has some 
agricultural implements, like sickles (ariva), 
bilhooks (kolukutti) and knives (karikatti), they 
also had two types of axes, mavu and kotali 
(Somesekharan Nair 1976:68-70). "His proudest 
possessions are his musical instruments - the 
long double-headed drum (urumi tud/) and the 
small drum (tudi maram), the long musical pipe 
(kuzhal) and a short pipe. While working in the 
field during the rainy season they protect them- 
selves with a longish rain shield (mura kuda)..." 
(Aiyappan 1992:54). This rain shield Is called 
kontai and is made of split reeds interwoven with 
the leaves of the arrow-root - Thurston 
(1975:V1,60) described it as shaped "something 
like a huge inverted coal-scoop turned on end, 
and (giving to the wearer) the appearance of a 
gigantic mushroom". Nowadays, Paniya workers 
in the paddy fields prefer to protect themselves 
against the rain by means of capes made of 
plastic sheets. 


In the past, the males used to wear only 
simple loin cloths and an under-wear of a 
perineal band tucked in front and back into a 
waist string (Aiyappan 1992:55). The women 
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wore loin cloth around the waist, reaching down 
just above the knees, with both ends brought up 
and knotted together at the right, covering the 
breasts; asash may also be worn round the waist 
to keep it in position - a fold of this cloth sash 
(aratti) may be used as a purse, vanity bag and 
miscellaneous container. Over the past half cen- 
tury, men have given up the habit of wearing 
their hair long; they crop it tn various "modern" 
fashions now. The women wear it long, some- 
times trimmed off at shoulder length; the curls 
over the forehead may be also trimmed off to 
form a "bang". While the males sported no orna- 
ments, the women used a bamboo comb (rreli), 
bead necklaces and ear ornaments formed of 
various types of leaves and beads. They were 
fond of wearing "20 to 25" bangles on their writs, 
and upper arms (tol bale), and finger rings. Tat- 
tooing used to be done in the past. (Somasek- 
haran Nair 1976:71-73). The trend nowadays is 
to give up all these distinctive styles and adopt 
the "modern" ubiquitous shirts, trousers, sarees, 
churidars, etc., etc., and the latest hair styles. 


They are non-vegetarian but eat pork 
(Singh KS (Ed) 1994:975), though avoiding beef, 
for which reason they were considered to be less 
impure than the Pulaya - "some but not all 
Paniyas used to avoid eating food from Chris- 
tians because the latter are beef eaters" (Aiyap- 
pan 1992:28-29). In the past, before the strict 
protection of wild life was enforced in the forests, 
they used to trap and eat small animals, includ- 
ing monkeys and mongooses. They also used to 
catch fish from the rivers and streams, but the 
fish population has also suffered grievously 
thanks to the opening of the Wayanad to the 
hordes A major source of animal protein is the 
land crab from the flesh of which they make a 
paste (chutney) baked over embers (Aiyappan 
1992:5). They have become heavily addicted to 
alcoholic drinks. Aiyappan (ibid.:57) reported 
that when coffee and tea became too costly for 
them to afford the luxury, they innovated by 
making a brew by boiling green coffee leaves; a 
pot of this brief is kept at home for children when 
the parents are away at work; it kills hunger and 
satisfies thirst 


They were totally dependent on wage 
labour in the paddy fields and dry land cultiva- 
tion of the land-owners. When the British opened 
up the area for forming tea and coffee estates, 
Paniya were employed at very low wages, the 
prosperity of Wayanad as an exporter of coffee, 
cardamom, pepper, etc., has been founded on 
the profuse sweat of many and the occasional 
blood of some martyred Paniya families. In set- 
tlements in the forests, they practiced shifting 
cultivation, until it was suppressed by the Depart- 
ment. Those employed in the Plantation Estates 
get the benefits of the enactments, the rest, of 
the Agricultural Minimum Wages enactments. 
Those who have got their homesteads registered 
in their name under the KLR attempt kitchen and 
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miniature coffee gardens in them. According to 
the 1981 Census, 46.63% were "workers (50.70% 
males and 42.72% females): of them 85.17% 
were agricultural labourers; 11.57% were engaged 
in fishing, gathering, etc., and only 0.50% were 
cultivators; the remaining 2.76% followed "other 
occupations" (cit. Singh KS (Ed) 1994:976). 


Social Organization. Thurston (1975:VI,64) 
reported that a headman called Kūttan used to 
be appointed at every settlement by the Nair 
land-lord; his major responsibility was to ac- 
count for the actions of every one in the settle- 
ment. "The investiture of the Kittan with powers 
of office is celebrated with a feast and dance, at 
which a bangle is presented to the KĀūttan as a 
badge of authority". According to Aiyappan, 
each nadu or traditional group of villages, still 
remembered in their liturgical songs, had a 
patrilineally hereditary headman called koyma. 
Under him, there were chemmi-s, the actual 
heads of each settlement; they were assisted by 
messengers called karayma. The succession to 
the offices was patrilineal, but occasionally 
matrilineal also. 


The office of koyma is virtually extinct: his 

traditional role was to preside over all social 
activities and meetings of elders to settle dis- 
putes. As the chemmi-s had parallel powers in 
their respective settlements, his role was more 
of an appellate authority. He was entitled to 
various payments for approving and validating 
functions. The chemmi had the right to permit 
the digging of the grave for burials, and was 
entitled to a payment called vizhnta vari (‘death 
tax"). The chemmi's wife acts as the leading 
personage at the menstruation rites of the girls. 
The chemmi could punish persons guilty of 
violating norms with fines, of which a share goes 
to himself and another to the koyma. In smaller 
settlements, a muppan used to be appointed by 
the landlord, by investing a Paniya with one 
amulet (vala). 


The important religious functionary is the 
attali, a “combined hymnist, ritualist and 
medium-dancer, engaged for rituals in honour of 
the gods, the spirits of the dead, and for exorcis- 
ing evil spirits who possess persons.." In addi- 
tion, there are "ordinary medium dancers, the 
velichapad-s", who get the afflatus of various 
deities; also specialists in sooth-saying, divina- 
tion and astrology, who practice their trade of 
Sorcery (kodi vekkal, mantidal, etc). The 
vaidyakkar are medical practitioners who can 
cure those suffering from sores by symbolically 
"drinking" the blood, and can charm thorns, 
hairs, and other hurtful foreign bodies from the 
sufferers’ bodies, by means of the manipulations 
of magic sticks (Aiyappan 1992:78-82). 


Clans. Mathur (1977:168) seems to have been 
the first to point out that the Paniya adopted a 
dual descent system: "Every individual belongs 
to a clan and a gen. The gen is no less ex- 
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ogamous than the clans. The double exogamy is 
extended by the rule forbidding marriage in the 
father’s clan as well as that of the mother... How- 
ever, the residence is patrilocal". Through an 
example, Mathur indicated that while the 
patrilineal clan was called kulam, the matrilineal 
identification was to a kudumbam. Aiyappan 
(1992:82) considered them to have had "dis- 
persed, non-corporate, matrilineal descent 
groups called illam or kulam; some typical 
names were munnillam, anchillam, arillam, etc., 
in which the first component is numerical. He 
added that the Paniya did not club clans into 
moieties; they did not want to limit their circle of 
exogamy to narrow groups - "When a sib grows 
too large and splits on account of its size, or 
wide dispersal, the Paniyas... are not able to 
keep track of the segments and the relation be- 
tween the split segments of the sibs". They also 
tended to identify, each with the lineage name of 
their masters, eg., the serfs of “Ettil Nambiar" 
would describe themselves as "Ettil Paniyar" 
(Aiyappan 1992:82-86). The Paniya have largely 
forgotten these classifications now. However, 
Singh KS (Ed) (1994:975) reported exogamous 
lineages such as Koyimoūten, Mutettan, 
Nattilapadam, Padikan, Anjili, Parrier, Kakkatte, 
Vallatte, Manyankonden and Pappali. 


Aiyappan (1992:123) pointed out that sib 
identification is now being forgotten and the 
“house or taravad name" is being adopted. The 
Paniya taravad is not a segment of a sib, and is 
practically equivalent to a patrilineal extended 
joint family of three generations depth; "the only 
rule or valid prohibition seems to be the one 
against marrying close blood relatives of both 
the father and the mother". Marriages between 
parallel cousins is prohibited; so is cross cousin 
marriage. Mathur (1977:170) had also reported 
that “neither cross cousin marriages (nor) mar- 
riage within the clan of the father (or the) mother 
is permitted". Somasekharan Nair (1976:78) en- 
dorses this view. However, Singh KS (Ed) 
(1994:975) asserted that "Marriage to one’s 
father’s sister’s daughter and mother’s brother's 
daughter is preferred". 


Marriages are generally after the girl at- 
tains puberty, and soon after that. Marriage by 
negotiations is the most popular mode of obtain- 
ing mates, though marriage by elopement is also 
sanctioned. The boy’s brother-in-law (sister's 
husband) usually takes the initiative; he is known 
as munnein. At his first visit to a prospective 
bride’s house, he does not go beyond the front 
veranda, if well received, he repeats the visit and 
broaches the subject with the girl’s parents. If all 
agree, a third visit ensues, when he is accom- 
panied by the boy's father’s sister or other 
female relatives. They present some ornaments 
and a small amount to the girl - this is known as 
atayalam kotukkal. After this is done, the boy has 
to take firewood and other household articles to 
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the girl's house (Somasekharan Nair 1976:78- 
79; Alyappan 1992:123-124). Bride price is pay- 
able; the obligation extends even after marriage 
as an annuity called anhayippanam. These obliga- 
tions are gradually undergoing transformations, 
but bride price is still payable (Singh KS (Ed) 
1994:975). 


Sororate is prohibited and levirate, ex- 
tremely rare. There is no bar to the re- marriage 
of widows, but a man may not marry the widow 
of his younger, own or classificatory, brother, 
eg., a parallel cousin. Widows were expected to 
remarry only after the lapse of at least one year 
after the death of the husband - this waiting 
period tends to get reduced; the bride price also 
is less. Elderly widows remain with their sons, 
but young widows go back to their parents or 
brothers with their personal belongings and the 
small children, who are considered to belong to 
her matrilineal kin (Aiyappan). Mathur (1977: 
168) reported that a widow would be taken to her 
natal house by her late husband’s brother or his 
sister's husband, and that, if she does not remar- 
ry, her social relations with her deceased 
husband’s family continue. The normis monogamy, 
polyandry is prohibited. Divorce may be sought 
for adultery; a fine is levied on the guilty party by 
the chemmi. 


Relations within the family are cordial even 
though "A certain degree of disciplining of the 
wife by the husband and occasional beating is 
permissible" (Aiyappan 1992:138). Husbands sel- 
dom call their wives by name, but adopt 
teknonymy. A man avoids his mother-in-law and 
a woman, her father-in-law and her husband's 
elder brother. Both the father-in-law and the 
mother-in-law avoid using the name of the son- 
in-law. Children are brought up indulgently, and 
daughters are petted. 


Because of their extreme poverty, children 
are burdened with a number of domestic duties 
and obligations - in the feudal days, they were 
also part and parcel of the master’s "bargain" 
and had to earn their keep. Children below the 
age of five or six look after their younger siblings 
while the parents are at work; Somasekharan 
Nair cites a heart-rending lullaby sung by an 
elder sister to her hungry, crying sibling. By 
eight, a Paniya boy is sent to graze the cattle, 
remove stubbles from the paddy fields, etc., 
while a Paniya girl of the same age is assigned 
household chores. By the time he is 14-17, a boy 
has to assume full economic responsibilities, 
and a girl, contribute substantially to the family 
income by her work (Somasekharan Nair 
1974:117-120; Mathur 1977:141). 


The Kinship Terminology follows the typl- 
cal Dravidian pattern, with identical terms of ref- 
erence for fathers sisters husband and 
mother’s brother, but the terms of address for 


siblings, parallel and cross-cousins are the 
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same, indicating the prohibition of parallel and 
cross cousin marriages. A strange term for son- 
in-law is "munnayikkaran", meaning the “one who 
is of three measures", presumably of paddy. 
Aiyappan (1992:136) conjectured that this may 
be because of the practice of continued presta- 
tions by a man to his wife’s family in the form of 
gifts of produce. 


Inheritance is a combination of both 
patriliny and matriliny. The personal properties 
of a man like his bill hooks, axes, pipes, drums, 
etc., are divided equitably between his sons and 
daughters, as well as his nephews and nieces, 
under the supervision of the chemmi and the 
elders. Mathur (1977:170) reported that women 
are debarred from inheriting property, if there be 
male heirs. The property is divided equally 
among the sons, but if the deceased be a younger 
son of the family, 50% of his property goes to his 
sisters’ sons. 


Life Cycle Rituals. The pregnant woman has her 
confinement and delivery in the house of the 
husband; in the eighth month of the first preg- 
nancy, a ritual called pUtayotte is performed to 
ward off evil spirits; at subsequent pregnancies, 
the rite conducted for this purpose is called 
muriyattu. The woman is assisted at delivery by 
her own elder female relatives or a midwife (pet- 
tichi) belonging to the community. The baby is 
bathed in water boiled with turmeric; this is con- 
tinued for 21 days. On this day, the neighbours 
and relatives are invited; the house is cleaned 
thoroughly, the new mother is bathed and 
dressed, and a vegetarian feast served. This 
marks the end of the pollution period. There is 
no separate naming ceremony; the traditional 
names are now being replaced by "modern" 
ones. 


Even though Luiz (1962) had reported that 
ear-boring used to be done within a month of 
birth, Somasekharan Nair (1976:89) found that it 
was only when the child attains three years of 
age. The baby is taken to the courtyard by its 
maternal uncle; the elder relatives make token 
movements and two of them pierce the ear lobes 
with sharp thorns. A vegetarian feast is served 
and the guests disperse after making presents to 
the baby. The thorns are retained in the ear-lobe 
until they can be replaced by some suitable or- 
nament when the family affords it. 


Menarche. A girl at this crisis is separated in a 
corner of the house, and is considered polluted 
until the purificatory ceremony, which may be 
postponed until the family musters the required 
resources, but is usually on the 7th day. The girl 
is seated, facing the sun, on a mat placed over 
some paddy. An elderly man and an elderly 
woman feed her with some puttu, prepared out 
of rice dough. She is then conducted for the 
purificatory bath by the women, while the young 
men recite songs to the accompaniment of the 
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drums. As she returns, the men and women start 
dancing, the girl is received at her door by a 
woman who washes her head and feet with coco- 
nut water: she in turn washes the feet of all 
elders with coconut water and seeks their bless- 
ings. A vegetarian feast is served (Somasek- 
haran Nair 1974:90-91). 
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Paniya girls 

Marriage. Even though the most popular mode 
of finding mates is by negotiation, there are 
. usually episodes of "boy meets girl’ before the 
negotiations start, as they have opportunities for 
doing so at their work spots and elsewhere. 
Usually, the weddings are conducted during the 
hot season, after the harvest, when the families 
would have received their wages and bonuses. 
The ceremony is held at the girl's house; on the 
day, customarily, a full measure (para) of paddy, 
some amount of money, Ornaments, etc., are 
presented by the groom's family. The groom 
arrives with pipes and drums accompanying; the 
boy's mother’s brother's wife decks the bride in 
the ornaments and dress that she would have 
brought with her. The boy would be bathed by 
his kinsmen in the past, but this practice seems 
to have been given up. The couple are seated 
before the same plantain leaf and served with 
some food which they taste. They then are con- 
ducted to a pandal, where they listen to advice 
from the elders, which may be summarized as: 
"if the boy does any wrong, let it be known to the 
girl's people; if the girl does any wrong, let it be 
Known to the boy's people”. The girl is taken to 
the groom's house immediately thereafter; on 
arrival, the eldest member of the household (kar- 
novar) gets the afflatus of the family deities, 
waves a coconut over the couples’ head, and 
breaks it; the water is poured on their feet; the 
old man catches hold of the hands of the couple 
and conducts them into the house; they in turn 
touch the feet of the elders. This completes the 
ceremony, and the nuptials are at the husband’s 
house the same night. 


Death. When a person is about to die, water is 
given by any close relative who may be present. 
After death, the thumbs and big toes are tied 
together with a string before rigor mortis sets in. 
The news is sent around; the chemmi and other 
elders assemble. A bier is made of banana 
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stems; the corpse is bathed by the affinal rela- 
tives and placed on the bier. A measure of rice 
and the two halves of a coconut broken over it 
are placed near the head, and over them, a 
lighted cotton wick. The chemmi pours a few 
drops of coconut water into the mouth of the 
deceased: the relatives place coins around the 
rice; the chemmi collects the rice and the coins 
in a banana leaf and hands it over to the son of 
the deceased; he in turn ties it in a piece of cloth 
and keeps it in the small platform inside the hut, 
where it remains for seven days. 


The chemmi, believed to be the owner of 
the burial ground, is paid a nominal amount for 
allowing a piece of it forthe purpose. He digs the 
first clods from the corners of the intended pit. 
The affines and friends of the deceased dig the 
grave oriented north-south. Along the eastern 
side level with the bottom, a chamber parallel to 
the main grave is excavated. The bier is carried 
by the affines, seven times round the grave, 
lowered into it and placed in the chamber ex- 
cavated alongside. It is then covered with seven 
leaves, or with the mat on which it had been 
lying. A small coin is deposited in the mouth of 
the deceased by the blood relatives. The knots 
tying the thumbs and the big toes is cut by an 
affine who looks towards the east while doing so. 
More leafy twigs or a mat are place by the side 
of the corpse in the recess to prevent earth fall- 
ing directly on it. The grave is filled with alterna- 
tive layers of earth and a thorny creeper. The 
chemmi then stands at the foot of the grave, 
takes a pot of cowdung and water, makes a hole 
in it and tosses it over his head towards the head 
of the grave. The description above is from 
Aiyappan (1992:141-142); there are regional 
variations in details. 


The pollution is for seven days (arapula or 
“half pollution"), during which the close relatives 
of the deceased should not chew betel, take 
non-vegetarian or fried foods, take only gruel, 
refrain from shaving or using hair oil, washing of 
clothes or participating in religious rites. Orna- 
ments and coloured sashes should not be worn. 
The closest matrilateral relatives, viz., brothers, 
sisters, etc., observe the takapula ("full" pollu- 
tion) of twelve days. But on the morning of the 
7th day, or somewhat later if resources do not 
permit the indulgence, the kakkapula, karipula 
or karukapula is performed. The rituals begin 
with dance by the young men, the chemmi fetch- 
ing the pipes and drums - women do not join. 
The chemmi wears the regalia of his office, con- 
Sisting of bangles and bead necklaces, and 
takes two winnowing baskets. He puts two kg of 
husked rice in one of the winnows and equal 
quantity of paddy in the other; near them two 
earthenware pots, two leaf spoons and lighted 
wicks are placed. He puts a small quantity into 
the pots, taking care to ensure that the grain 
from the left winnow goes to the pot on the right, 
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and vice versa. He then waves the two winnows 
up and down, facing the four quarters in turn. 
The contents are then deposited near the corner 
of the living room of the hut. The atta/i then 
daubs sandal paste, ties a red sash round his 
waist, wears bangles and bead necklaces, ties a 
turban round his head and bells on his legs. He 
then arms himself with a walking stick, symbolic 
of the oldest ancestor of the bereaved family, 
and meditates; soon he is possessed with the 
spirit of the ancestor. A dialogue ensues be- 
tween the chemmi and the ancestor spirit speak- 
ing through the medium of the attali; the 
outcome is that the spirit blesses the surviving 
members. 


After an interval, the āttāli is again pos- 
sessed, this time by the spirit of the deceased. A 
long ritual follows with many chantings. A little 
rice is specially cooked, placed in a small dish, 
and offered to the spirit of the deceased. After 
this ceremony, which is believed to be the last 
offering of rice gruel to the deceased by the 
bereaved, the water is poured at the foot of a 
plantain tree, and the rice also thrown there. The 
chemmi then sprinkles an emulsion of gingelly 
oil, cowdung and soapnut powder - all bathe; the 
attali is given some sweets and presented with 
money in addition to customary fees; he may 
retain the cloth he used as a turban as an addi- 
tional perquisite; a feast follows. After the guests 
have left, rice on three leaves and a dozen on 
smaller bits is again offered to the shades; then 
only the older among the mourners eat the rice 
from the three leaves, while that on the smaller 
ones is thrown away. Sometimes, the kakka pula 
ceremony may be combined in honour of more 
than one deceased. 


Between the harvest festival and Vishu, if 
the year had gone well and the community is In 
funds, the valia or grand kakkapula may be con- 
ducted. This is the most elaborate of all Paniya 
festivals. Ripe bananas are kept ready; a pandal 
is erected: a central post brought in procession 
and erected under the leadership of the chemmi 
and to the accompaniment of music. There is a 
great deal of dancing. Three men (at least), and 
a boy would have been under vel/ observing 
vegetarianism and self cooking. The rituals 
begin in the evening, with the chemmi in full 
regalia, bringing the winnows with rice, etc., and 
lighted wick lamps. The atta/f goes into a trance 
and is possessed, but recovers enough to walk 
in with a walking stick representing the 
departed. A few rites are performed. The gather- 
ing are sprinkled with oil by the chemmi and 
proceed to have a bath, after a lock of hair ts cut 
off from each head. Interestingly, the women 
dress themselves after the bath in the "kurichiya" 
fashion with one end of the cloth covering the 


breasts. The chemmi’s wife anoints all the - 


women with sandal paste marks. A procession is 
formed with the chemmi in the lead, with a bell- 
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metal plate in his hand, containing rice and a 
lighted wick; attali follows, decked out in a tur- 
ban and witha shield in his hand, and the women 
follow, two by two. The procession goes around 
thrice; a dinner is served. Early next morning, 
the affines pull down the shed and everyone has 
a purificatory bath. With this ceremony, the 
shades of the deceased become full members of 
the departed. 


Religion. According to the 1981 Census, 99.61% 
of the Kerala Paniya were "Hindus", 0.12% Chris- 
tians, 0.01% Muslims, and the rest did not claim 
any religion. The distribution was somewhat 
similar among the Tamil nadu Paniya also - 
99.39% were "Hindus", and 0.59% Christians. 


Aiyappan (1992:87 et seq.) recorded that 
they had "only borrowed and adapted from their 
masters scraps of religious rites and a very su- 
perficial knowledge of the attributes of the gods 
and goddesses of folk Hinduism". They con- 
ceived of a great Creator-god, patachavan, the 
Sun was pakal bhagavan (god of the day) and 
the Moon iravu bhagavan (god of the night). 
After these, there are thousands of gods and 
goddesses and millions of evil spirits, distributed 
among 17 worlds above ours and 7 below. The 
Sun and the Moon are responsible for sending 
life down and taking it up at stipulated intervals. 
They call a "unit of life" a chima which is one 
seventh of a mustard seed in size - Aiyappan 
considered it a corruption of the Sanskrit jrva. 
While it is in a human being, it is comparatively 
powerless, but after death, it becomes a peena, 
and proceeds high up above where the Sun sets. 


Inside every Paniya house, a small plat- 
form tina is constructed to accommodate the 
spirits. For the gods and goddesses, the shrines 
are in the open under trees. At the foot of the 
tree, a cairn is erected; shapeless boulders rep- 
resent the deities. "The Paniyas seem to have 
been only borrowing the gods and goddesses of 
their employees. In eastern Wayanad, ..., the 
Paniyas include... the small pox goddess... Mari 
Amma, whose shaman is expected to speak in 
Kannada. Some Paniya families have borrowed 
Malakkari worship from the Kurichiyas and the 
Paniya shaman of Malakari uses typical Kurichiya 
idioms and slang terms" (ibid.). 


They feature a Muslim saint as a god; when 
impersonating this deity, the atta// adapts the 
typical local Mapilla intonations and slang, and 
goes through the motions of smoking bidis and 
tasting non-vegetarian food, after mimicking the 
performance of namaz. The Paniya also in- 
cludes, in his "little cyclopaedia of the gods", a 
Sayippu (Sahib) god with solar topi, pants and 
European dress, representing the British officers 
who had first come to the area in the days of the 
East India Company from Bombay - hence the 
deity is also known as kumpani telyam and bom- 


bay teyyam. 
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The Mother Goddess of Valliyoor kavu is 
the regional deity, worshipped by all the Hindus 
of Wayanad. The Paniya used to believe that the 
violation of any oath or contract taken in her 
presence would entail immediate and dire 
punishment. 


The Development Experience. They have been 
the "victims" of Development even before inde- 
pendence, having been enslaved by the Nayar 
overloads, and exploited by the Muslim traders. 
The opening up of the Wayanad to the incursion 
of hordes of land hungry grabbers from the rest 
of the State after Independence added a new 
dimension and intensified the process of their 
alienation from their own birth lands. All develop- 
ment effort in the area by-passed the Paniya; 
even the schemes like the Chingeri Colonization 
Scheme (1954) intended specifically for their 
benefit, miserably failed because of the laxity of 
the administration, which happily watched the 
lands comprised in the scheme being encroached 
upon by "settlers" and the valuable tree growth 
in the area being stolen away by the "traders". 
The later Schemes like Sugandhagiri were no 
better managed, but served the primary purpose 
of providing equitable employment to the Paniya 
at a critical juncture. Even though the area is 
"technically" a part of an Integrated Tribal 
Development Project, most of the development 
effort has been limited to providing infrastruc- 
tural facilities and housing for the tribal popula- 
tions. Educationally, only 11.02% were literate in 
1981 (Census); the subsequent mass literacy 
campaign in Kerala has succeeded in making 
many adults literate. As true proletarians, having 
nothing except their labour to sell, the increas- 
ing political awakening bringing them more and 
more into the "National Mainstream". 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:. Atyappan A 1992: The Paniyas - an 
ex-slave tribe of South India, Inst. of Soc.Res., & 
App.Anth., Calcutta; Luiz AAD 1962; The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi; Mathur 
PRG 1977: The Tribal Situation in Kerala, Kerala His- 
torical Society, Trivandrum; Panoor K (Reprint 1971): 
keralathilc aafrika (Malayalam), NBS, Kottayam; Singh 
KS (Ed) 1994: The People of India, Vol. IHI, Oxford U 
Press; Somasekharan Nair 1976: Pantyar (Malayalam), 
Trivandrum. 
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The Paniya, found mainly in the Wayanad 
district, Kerala, are also spread in the neighbour- 
ing Gudalur taluk of Tamil Nadu, and in Kodagu, 
Karnataka, where they are known as Yerava. 
Their language is marked by a basic unity, even 
though marked by considerable regional varia- 
tions. 


Phonology. The vowel system does not exhibit 
much difference from that of Malayalam. There 
are five short vowels and their long forms. The 
vowel in the second syllable of many words is 
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elongated before stops, in contrast to 
Malayalam, eg., aniyatti for aniyatti (= younger 
sister). The a of Malayalam becomes e in some 
Paniya words and the word final m, also e, if the 
preform had the a/ ending. 


There are 19 consonant phonemes in 
Paniya. The lateral / of Malayalam is replaced by 
y, v or k. Consonant clusters are confined to 
word medial position, except in loan words. 


Nouns. The masculine gender suffix is -en, cor- 
responding to the Malayalam an or an. There are 
six suffixes indicating the feminine: -a/u, -/, -fcci, 
-@tti, -atti, -etti. There are three plural suffixes, 
viz., -@, -eru, -maru. 


The case suffixes are very similar to those 
found in the northern dialects of Malayalam. The 
accusative case marker is -e, but there is a link 
morph -n-, instead of -y- as in Malayalam, eg., 
pullene instead of pulleye (= child, accusative). 
Paniya does not have a sociative case suffix, and 
to express this sense, the post-position kuta is 
added to the genitive form of the noun, eg., avala 
kuta = to her. The dative suffixes are -ku, -akku, 
-kku, -ukku; contrast Malayalam -nnu, -kku. 
There is no suffix for the instrumental case. The 
genitive case is expressed through the suffix -a 
which is usually preceded by various link 
morphs like -n-, -n, etc. The locative suffixes are 
-umbe, -li, -i. Of these, -li or -ili are the most 
frequently used, and correspond te the -il of 
Malayalam. 


Pronouns. W is in the pronominal system that 
Paniya differs most from Malayalam; it is similar 
in this regard with Adiya, the speech of a neigh- 
bouring tribal community. The following table 
may be seen: 


Person Singular Plural 
I Nom. nānu / nanu nanka (Excl.)/namu (Incl. 
Obl. enu/e enka/enkalu/namu 
II Nom. m: / nya ninka 
Obl. ninu ninka/ninkalu 
Ill Fem. ivālu prox. ivelu / ivera 
avalu dist. --- averu/avera 
non-Fem. iven prox. iveru | ivera 
aven dist. ---  averu / avera 
Hon. itu / atu iveru/ivera/averu/avera 


Like Adiya, Paniya distinguishes between 
feminine and non-feminine in the third person, 
eg., avalu makalu = she daughter; aven maken 
= he son; aven tippetti = that matchbox. The 
applicability of the non-feminine to persons as 
well as things is evident in interrogative 
pronouns also, eg., aven aru? = who is he?, 
aven ennatte? = what is that? 


Repetition of the questioned element is 
another peculiarity of Paniya, eg., ninna péru 
ennatte péru = What is péru (= name)? Other 
forms of interrogatives are enku = where, étte = 
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which way, eppa = when, eficu = on what day, 
ene = how. 


The conjunctive suffix is -u as in 
Malayalam, but a link morph, -anu- is interposed 
after a ending stems. 


Verbs. Intransitive verbs are transitivised by dou- 
bling of the verb stem final stop, eg., bulatificén 
- bulattihcen = play - make (another person) 
play. 

Gemmination of nasal + stop clusters in 
verb stem final positions, eg., ñc - cc, nt - tt, nk 
- kk. 


The causative forms take -ppi, -ippi, tppi 
suffixes. 


Tense suffixes take on personal suffixes, 
eg., -ēn for first person singular. There are three 
present tensé suffixes, six for the past tense, and 
four for the future tense. 


Negation. Paniya uses the alfa / illa common to 
Malayalam as well as another form peculiar to 
itself and Adiya. Where the copula verb u/a could 
be used in the affirmative version, its negation is 
kani | kane, eg., aven ate ula = he is there vs 
aven ate kane = he is not there. Where the ula 
form has been incorporated into a verb, then the 
negation is expressed by suffixing the negative 
form to it, eg., ava/u innale vañcālu = she came 
yesterday; avalu innale varuvankane = she did 
not come yesterday. The version kane is used for 
the past tense whereas kani is used for the 
present and future tenses. The forms illa / alla, 
common in Malayalam, are rarely used. 


Interestingly, the old form of negative 
found only in classical texts in Malayalam, viz., 
-ā as a terminal suffix to the verb stem, is com- 
monly used in everyday Paniya, eg., avenku 
kitta = he will not get (it); nanu poka = | will not 
go. 

When the imperative is used when speak- 
ing to younger people, the verb is used without 
any suffix or with a -u, or, rarely, with a -o suffix; 
when the person addressed is male, the verb 
takes a -va ending, and, if to a female, the -ma 
ending, eg., biriya akkumittiruva or biriya akkuit- 
tiruma = do it quickly, respectively, depending 
on whether the person addressed is male or 
female. To show respect, -i, -mi, -u/, -atte are 
added to the verb. 


The interrogative is formed by suffixing -o 
or -a. Participial constructions are obtained by 
the suffix -an, or its abbreviation -a, to get the 
meaning "to (do something)", -akku to denote 
time, and -a to denote the relative participle. 


Personal suffixes. The first and second person 
singular suffix is -en or e; the first person plural 
suffix, -om; the second person plural suffix, -/r/; 
the third person feminine singular suffix, alu 
(past tense forms) or O/u (non-past), and for 
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non-feminine, a or 6. Past forms and the copula 
verb -ula take the -a personal suffix, whereas -o 
is added to present forms. The honorific singular 
forms have -u as the personal suffix; the third 
person plural forms take -aru or oru for past 
forms or with ula and non-past forms respective- 
ly. The personal past suffix eyi / ēyi can be used 
commonly with all personal forms. 


Kinship terms 


Category Reference Address 

FF, MF cacce/caccan caccappan/ 
caccappen 

FM, MM cacci/caccamme 

F tante/appe appo 

M tayijamme amma 

FeB, MeZH miuttappe n muttappe n 

FeBW, MeZ muttamme muttamme 

Sp.F appankutiyan  appankutiyan 

Sp.M ammekuticci ammekuticci 

eB, FZS, MZS ayyan ayye 

MBS * Please see note 

eZ, eBW, Hez, 

WeZ,fem.cross& 

parallel cousins acci = 

Sp.Z, WyBW 

HyBW maittini maittini 

S maka 

D makalu 

GS péren pére 

GD peretti 


*A female speaker refers to her brothers, 
both elder and younger, as ankale; correspond- 
ingly, a male speaker refers to his sisters as 
penkale. [There are some minor differences in 
these terms from those furnished in Somasek- 
haran Nair 1976:100-103 and 109-111.] 


According to Aiyappan A (1992:134-135), 
the following kinship terms were recorded: 


F appan eZ acci 
M amma FeB mufttappan 
eB ayyan FyB ciccan 
FeBW ume FZ mami 
FBS ayyan/aniyan FZS  ayyan (if e) 
FBD acci aniyan (if y) 
FZD acci (ife) 
aniyatti (if y) 
MB maman MBS ayyan (if e) 
aniyan (if y) 
MBD penka 
MBW mami MZ üme 
S maken D makal 
yB aniyan yZ aniyatti 
BS = maken BD makal (man spkng.) 
HBS maken BS marumakan (wom.spkng.) 


BD marumakal (wom.spkng.) 
ayyan (if e) 
appiyan (if y) 
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FBD acci (e) ZS anantaravan/marumakan 
aniyati (y) ZD marumakal 

FZS ayyan(e) ` FZD acci (e) 
aniyan (y) aniyatti (y) 

HZS marumakan HZD marumakal 

ZS makan ZD makal 

MZS ayyan 

FF caccan FM cacci or caccamma 

MF caccan MM caccamma 

H  uttrālan WF  kutiyan/address: appen 

HM kutiyatti WB hava (aliyan) 


[add: amma] WeBW acci/maittuni 


SWF karnapad BW  maittuni (woman spkng.) 
SS peran SD pēratti 

DD pēratti DS pēran 

W dratti DH munnayikkaran 

SW munnayikkaratti 

ZH  bava/annan 


(wom. spkng.)/. 

aliyan (man spkng.) 
HZH annan/mittannan 
HyB maittunan 


"The ... terminology... follows the general 
Dravidian pattern of the Kerala tribes with iden- 
tical terms of reference (a) for father’s sister's 
husband and mother’s brother and their 
children, and (b) for own siblings and parallel 
cousins. The terms of address for siblings for 
both parallel and cross cousins are the same... 
The word for elder brother, ayyan, is Indo Aryan 
and means "highly respected person" and also 
"father" in old Malayalam, and semantically sug- 
gests the younger brother's attitude of respect 
for the elder brother. Acci for elder sister... 
means mother and... is semantically indicative of 
respect... The term "“munnayikkaran" for son-in- 
law literally means to "be of three measure". | 
have not been able to get any satisfactory ex- 
planation of this term. . | venture to make the 
suggestion that the term probably has reference 
to the contribution of the son-in-law of part of his 
wages to the father-in-law’s household... The ... 
term anantiravan is used only by the matrilineal 
groups of Kerala. As the Paniyas have matrilineal 
descent groups and the sister's son belongs to 
his mother’s and also his mother’s brother’s de- 
scent group, the term is sociologically valid... 
The terms myttunan and myttuni for brother’s 
wife (woman speaking) and some other affines 
is a peculiar Paniyan usage. These are terms of 
reference, but seniors of this category would be 
addressed as though they were elder 
brothers/sisters, and if junior, by personal names 
... There is a word, allan in use among the 
Paniyans which some regard as the same as 
aliyan. It is used as the equivalent of the word 
friend between two individuals of nearly the 
same age who are very friendly. Etymologically, 
the word aliyan also means friend in old 
Dravidian. The sister’s husband is usually the 
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closest among a man’s kinsmen and friends‘ 
(1992:136-137). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aiyappan A 1992: The Pantyas, an 
ex-slave Tribe of South India, The Institute of Social 
Research & Applied Anthropology, Calcutta; Somasek- 
haran Nair, P 1976: Paniyar, (Malayalam), Trivandrum, and 
1993: Unpublished. 
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The Pathiyan are distributed in seventeen 
settlements, in Noolpuzha, Sultan’s Battery, 
Kindganad and Nenmeni villages of the Wayanad 
district, Kerala. Matamangalam, Talampotta, Thek- 
kumpotta, Chermkolli and Kazhambu are some of 
the seventeen settlements. They live along with 
caste Hindus, Muslims, Christians, and other 
non-tribal and tribal communities like Paniya. 
According to a tradition current among them, the 
name Pathiyan is derived from pathi (settled 
land). Luiz (1962:222) surmized that the name 
originated from pariyari, because an early group 
of them practiced medicine. According to their 
own tradition, they had migrated to the present 
locations from Punat in Mysore (Aiyappan 1948). 
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There is a washerman caste known by the 
same name (Pathiyan) in the Travancore area. 
They have nothing to do with the Pathiyan of 
Wayanad. 
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They are light to very dark brown in com- 
plexion, and medium statured. They have thick 
lips, prognathous jaws, and curly hair. The 
population is not Known, as they have never 
been enumerated separately. They are not in- 
cluded among the Scheduled Tribes of the State, 
but are in the "Other Eligible Communities" list. 
They speak Malayalam mixed with Kannada 
words. 


Their houses are well constructed on 
strong high foundations, and with mud walls and 
thatched roofs. Each household owns its own 
mortar, fixed in the ground in the courtyard or 
the verandah, and a pestle. A settlement may 
consist of one to 20 houses, and is called kunnu. 
The houses and premises are generally kept neat 
and tidy. The men wear dhoti-s and shirts, and 
the women, a long cloth wrapped round the 
waist, and the ends knotted over the shoulder. 
The women wear ornaments like nose and ear 
rings, bangles and chains. 


They were formerly food gatherers, hunters 
and shifting cultivators. They used to occasionally 
go for communal hunts, as a socio-religious 
ceremony. This is now only a memory, as hunt- 
ing is strictly prohibited, in the remaining 
forests. They used to cultivate "hill" paddy and 
minor millets in their plots for shifting cultivation. 
Now they have adopted settled plough-culture. 
Some own their lands, but most are tenants and 
farm labourers. They raise both wet cultivation 
and dry crops; rice, tapioca, coffee, pepper, and 
plantains are typical crops. Both men and 
women actively participate in the cultivation 
process. As is the case with most of the indige- 
nous Wayanad people, a major portion of their 
land holdings have been "grabbed" by the hor- 
des of non-tribal "settlers" who swarmed into the 
area after 1960. 


Social Organization. Their society is segmented 
into three i//om-s, viz., the Kazhampillam, Vattathil- 
lam and Moorillam. Aiyappan (1948:97) reported 
that they followed Makkathayam (patriliny), but 
Mathur (1980:unpublished) opined that they were 
originally matrilineal, but had later on, adopted 
patriliny. Descent is still reckoned in the female 
line, and the authority of the maternal uncle is 
supreme. 


Marriage with the matrilateral cross cousin 
is preferred; patrilateral cross cousin and paral- 
lel cousin marriages are prohibited. Polyandry !s 
taboo. Levirate is prohibited but sororate per- 
mitted. The most common modes of obtaining a 
bride were by purchase and by service. Divorce 
is common: divorcees and the widowed are free 
to remarry; such remarriages entail only abridged 
ceremonies. A man who marries a widow with 
children has to give an assurance that he will 
took after the children. Bride price is payable. 
Settlement exogamy is practiced. 


Each settlement (kunnu) has a headman 
(mappan). They believe that all the Pathiyan 
families living in a settlement are blood relatives. 
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They have a central tribal council, headed by the 
muppan of the Thekkampotta settlement. This 
central assembly meets in the main temple dedi- 
cated to the deity Karimala Thampuran. For the ` 
trial of serious cases like adultery, the kunnu 
muppan-s of the neighbouring settlements are 
also invited to sit in hearing. A woman who is 
proved to be guilty of adultery with an outsider 
is generally excommunicated. If it is with a man 
of the tribe, a fine is imposed. If a woman should 
become pregnant before marriage, the council 
compels her paramour, if he belongs to the tribe, 
to marry her. Sometimes, the paramour escapes 
this obligation by payment of a fine; if he fails to 
pay, he may be excommunicated. The fines so 
collected are deposited before the deity. 


Life Cycle Rituals. At childbirth, they observed 
thirty days pollution during which the mother 
and child are segregated in a separate hut. She 
is given a hot water bath daily. The pollution 
period for a girl at menarche is nine days, when 
she is also segregated in a separate hut, and has 
to take a hot water bath daily. During the monthly 
courses, Pathiyan women abstain from normal 
work for three days, after which she takes a hot 
water bath. Rules regarding to segregation and 
pollution are not observed rigidly nowadays. 


Marriages are conducted after the girl at- 
tains puberty. A boy is permitted to marry only if 
the elders feel that he is in a position to maintain 
his wife. Nowadays, they approach a local 
astrologer before concluding marriage negotia- 
tions for advice, and for fixing the auspicious 
date and time. At the time of the marriage, it is 
customary for the bride to wear glass bangles 
and for the groom to wear a turban. The newly 
wed couples are neo-local and start living 
together immediately after the marriage. 


Death. The dead bodies are either buried or 
cremated: the former method is usually adopted 
if the deceased was young, and the latter, for the 
old deceased. In the case of cremation, they 
collect the unburnt bones and ashes on the 
seventh day and bury them. Pollution lasts for 
seven days, during which the chief mourner IS 
the deceased's sister’s son. The place of burial 
or cremation is not marked; they do not observe 
the feast usual in other communities at the end 
of the pollution period. However, they have 
nowadays started to adopt some of the culture 
traits from the neighbouring non-tribal Hindu 
communities; for example, they now obtain 
mattu (ritually washed clothes) from the local 
washermen, for purificatory ceremonies after 
child birth, menstruation and death. 


Religion. It has been reported (Aiyappan 
1948:47) that the Pathiyan were originally Jains. 
This belief is strengthened by the fact that a 
"Jaina Brahman" officiates at their marriages. 
They now worship Kandampulli Deivam, Poothadi 
Deivam, Karimala Thampuran and Mammathan 
(male deities) and Mullikali Bhagawathi; these 
are local deities. They conduct an annual thira 
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festival in honour of Karimala Thampuran, who 
is their most potent god. Nowadays, they have 
started visiting Hindu temples. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: hn ppan 1948: Report on the Socio- 
economic conditions of the Aboriginal Tribes of the 
Province of Madras, Govt. Press Madras; Luiz 1962: The 
Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh Delhi; 
Mathur PRG 1980: Unpublished Report. 
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The Soliga are a Dravidian speaking tribal 
community found in the hilly and forested areas 
of Chamarajnagar, Yelandur, Kollegal and 
Gundlupet taluks of Mysore District, Karnataka 
State and adjoining areas of Tamil Nadu. The 
word "Soliga" is spelt differently, eg.,"Sholaga" 
(Thurston 1909; Aiyappan 1948), "Sholiga" (lyer 
LKA 1906) and "Soliga" (Morab 1977). Luiz specu- 
lated that the word derives from the Tamil colai 
or solai (= thicket) because they dwell in the 
midst of thickets. Balakrishnan (1953) thought 
the word signified "Swamiga" for the Mahades- 
wara Swamy who is their favourite deity, and got 
transformed to "Soliga" by corrupt usage (Morab 
1977:3). Iyer LKA (1906 Reprint 1988:1V,592) 
wrote: "In the hilly tracts of Rangagiri, these 
people are called by other natives as Cad 
Eraligaru, but they call themselves Cad Chensu 
.. Their original country is said to be the Anamalay 
forests below the Ghats, which is confirmed by 
their dialect". The population (1981 Census) was 
16,390. 
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Myths of Origin. According to legend, "the 
Soligas are the progeny of Karaya, brother of 
Billaya (alias Mahadeswara) who lived in the 
Geddisa Hills. Shivachari’s claim Billaya as the 
progenitor. These brothers fell into the custody 
of (the) Rakshasa (demon) Savanan, who made 
Karaya a shepherd and maltreated his brother 
for insubordination. With the aid of the gods, 
Billaya killed Savanan and for that Karayan 
decided to kill him. After a chase, Billaya sub- 
mitted and agreed that Karaya shall have the first 
claim to all votive offerings" (Morab 1977:5). Ac- 
cording to another legend, Karaya and Billaya 
are the sons of Mahadeswara Swamy, the God 
of Hunting. He made Billaya to settle in the plains 
as a vegetarian. Karaya on the other hand was 
settled in the forests to thrive on non-vegetarian 
food. The Lingayats are believed to be the des- 
cendants of Billaya and the Soliga, of Karaya 
(Morab 1977:5). 


Habitat. The Biligiri Rangana Hills is in the south- 
eastern corner of the Mysore district, adjoining 
Tamil Nadu. The range is scattered over about 
16 kilometers by 10 kilometers. The name is 
derived from an ancient temple dedicated to the 
god Rangaswamy, built on a rock about 1100 
meters above MSL which appears bili (= white) 
and hence 'Bili-giri-Ranga" (= Ranga of the 
white mountain). The average elevation of about 
1000 meters above MSL, on the southeastern 
slopes of the Nilgiri plateau, which here slopes 
steeply into the Coimbatore plains. The tempera- 
ture is moderate, the maximum temperature 
being about 21 degrees Centigrade in March- 
April. The coldest months are December- 
January. The rainfall averages 140 cm/ year, 
precipitated mostly during the North-East Mon- 
soon (October-November). 


Bamboo (Bambusa as well as 
Dendrocalamus) occurs in thickets along water 
courses and lower levels. Honne (Hopea par- 
viflora), Matti (Ailanthus exelsa), Tegu (Tectona 
grandis), Bandeky (Lagerstromia launcelota), 
etc., are some commercially important species. 
The forests are deciduous, subjected to annual 
fires. Wild life is well represented by elephant, 
"bison" (= indian gaur), bear, and wild boar. 
Tigers and leopards are rare, but present. A 
great variety of birds are also found. 


Material Culture: Settlement Patterns & House- 
types. The settlements, known as podu, synony- 
mous with shifting cultivation, are scattered. The 
houses are usually sited on the slope of a hill 
near a stream. They are built on a linear pattern, 
with a yard inthe middle. Provision may be made 
for a common granary, shrine, burial ground, 
etc., subject to availability of land within the 
settlement. A specific name to a settlement fol- 
lows only after some years of its establishment 
and stabilisation. A boundary is then recognised 
consisting of natural features like hill ridge, bam- 
boo grove, trees, rocks, water courses, etc. 
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Most of them are in the interior forests, con- 
nected by foot paths and forest tracks. The num- 
ber of households in a settlement varies from 5 
to 26. The families tend to be close kin-groups. 
Sites are generally chosen with regard to 
availability of forest produce, especially edible 
roots. 


When a settlement grows larger, Soliga 
elders follow certain omens and observe a ritual. 
All elderly male members of a settlement desirous 
of moving to a new site select it, and wait for an 
omen. Then, each family selects a site for house 
building and cultivation in the new site. The 
elders sleep there for a night to observe the 
dreams they might have. If they do not dream, 
they have to sleep for some more nights until 
they do. Dreams featuring Lingayats, heaps of 
manure,roaring of elephants, etc., are con- 
sidered favourable. Bad dreams entailing rejec- 
tion of a site are heaps of ragi (Eulusine 
corocana), fire, water, etc. They observe a ritual 
known as a/lushastra (casting of castor seeds) 
before construction of houses. The houses are 
built away from water sources, in order to avoid 
the menace of wild animals which may also 
resort to it. Until a few years ago, they would 
change their settlements at regular intervals, but 
due to the rigidity of forest regulations, this is no 
longer possible. (Morab 1977:17-23). 


The houses are mostly single room huts on 
raised plinths, and supported by six wooden 
posts. The roof is sloped both sides, supported 
by bamboo tied with creepers. The walls and 
doors are formed of bamboo wattle, coated with 
mud plaster on both sides. The room will be 
provided with a hanging platform (atta) for 
storage of food materials. Only one door is usually 
provided, with no cross ventilation. This makes 
the inside smoky and uncomfortable, but the 
smoke preserves food materials and other items 
from mould. The limited household articles like 
axe, bill hook, etc., are heaped in a corner. They 
generally spend as much time as possible in the 
open, preferring to sleep in the yard around a fire 
in good weather, the forest being the favourite 
place where they indulge in sexual intercourse. 
When the crops ripen, they may erect temporary 
sheds (kavalu kottige) on tree tops (Morab 
1977:24-26). 


Dress & Ornaments. Buchanan, in 1807 wrote: 
"they have scarcely any clothing and sleep 
around a fire lying on a few plantain leaves and 
covering themselves with others..." (quoted in 
Iyer LKA Reprint 1988:1V,592). Iyer, writing a 
century later, found that they still dressed very 
scantily (ibid.:1V,599). Nowadays, they wear cot- 
ton clothes; the men a long cloth of about 4 
meters (pancha) round their waists, reaching 
down to the knees. They also wear a shirt 
(kavacha). Old men cover the upper portion of 
the body with a long cloth instead of shirts. In 
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the interior areas and at work, they wear only a 
loin cloth attached to their waist threads. 


Women imitating the plains people wear a 
sele (sari) and ravikai (bodice). One end of the 
Sari hangs over the back on the left shoulder 
after draping the front, covering the breasts. In 
the settlements nearer the roads, they supple- 
ment with under-garments. Old women. still 
prefer to leave their upper bodies bare. The 
women wear a silver bracelet on their wrists 
called kadaga. Gejje Dabu is the waist ornament 
worn by them during festive occasions, and is a 
silver girdle with spherical jingling bells. They 
also wear ear rings (o/e), and nose ornaments 
made of meta! embellished with shining stones 
(battu). Men used to wear a bracelet (muri), but 
this is getting increasingly unpopular. Older men 
wear metal ear rings (Morab 1977:29-30). 


Hair Styles. Some men tie their hair into a knot 
at the back of the head. Some shave most of 
their heads, but leave a tuft at the crown: some 
leave the hair to itself. Youngsters however crop 
them in the fashionable modes of the local caste 
groups. Women and girls plait the hair and let it 
hang behind. They do not take much care of their 
<oiffure, and Morab (1977:29) found their heads 
infested with lice. 


Household Articles. They used earthen vessels 
for most purposes including boiling. The pot is 
madake and the pitcher arave. These are ob- 
tained from the market. Aluminum vessels are 
gradually replacing them. Brass vessels are the 
proud possessions of a few. For grinding ragi, 
they use the ragi kallu or grinding stone, pur- 
chased from the stone cutters. Bamboo con- 
tainers of varying sizes are used for storing milk, 
salt, chillies,etc., and for carrying honey. Some 


=- among them are familiar with the techniques of 


basketry and use a variety of them (putte, 
hedage, mura, tombe, etc.,) but they do not have 
mastery of it as a profession (Morab 1977:27- 
28). 


Tools & Implements. The Soliga obtain these 
from the plains people through the market, 
though they still use the digging stick (das/), and 
the iron crow bar (hare). The axe (kodal/) is the 
most used implement for cutting trees, felling 
bamboos, and all sorts of miscellaneous uses. 
The katti (bill hook) and the ka/ukotiu (hoe) are 
the main implements used for shifting cultiva- 
tion, which is sometimes known as kalukotly cul- 
tivation for this reason (Morab 1977:35). 


Musical instruments. Tala (cymbals) are made of 
brass. The .drum halage is goat hide 
straightened across an iron rim and played by 
beating it with a stick. The kombu is a brass 
trumpet and the kuzhalu a bamboo flute (Morab 


1977:35). 
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Food & Drink. Ragi (E. carocona) is the staple 
cultivated by themselves and harvested in Oc- 
tober-November, sufficient for a few months. They 
also cultivate musakinajola (maize), consumed in 
large quantities during June-July, the harvesting 
season. Ragi and maize are prepared into a por- 
ridge, and sometimes baked into rotti. Huvadi 
(horse gram), alasanda (Vigna spp), and avare 
(Phaseolus radiatus) are the pulses commonly 
consumed. Leaves of sasuve (mustard), kumba! 
(pumpkin), keerai (Amaranthus sp.), are the 
green leafy vegetables commonly used. Dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits are plenty in the forest and 
relished by them. Salt, chillies, tamarind and 
spices are used for flavouring and taste during 
cooking. The roots and tubers collected from the 
forest and which provide the nutritional as- 
surance in times of need are the nure, neve, 
bellara, etc., (Diascorea spp). The forest also 
provides honey, in ample quantities during May- 
June and October-November for their own con- 
sumption as well as for exchange. Some of them 
keep goats and cows, but they use the milk only 
for whitening coffee or tea. 


Kadabe the antelopes, kadu handi the wild 
pig, mullu handi the porcupine and kadaguri 
wild sheep are the sources of non-vegetarian 
food. The meat of cats, rats, crabs, wild fowl, 
alima (the large squirrel), and musuve (black 
monkey) are relished as the wherewithal for the 
most delicious dishes. However, the flesh of 
bison (the Indian gaur), buffalo, cow, kite, dog, 
etc., are taboo. Meats are consumed either inthe 
form of curries or by roasting (Morab 1977:31- 
32). With the increased rigours of wild life 
protection by the government agencies, these 
food items are becoming memories only, except 
when an occasional poacher, defying the forest 
authorities, shares his illegai gains with the 
Soliga as a reward for guiding him to the source. 


The Soliga believe that if they indulge in 
alcoholic drinks, their gods will be angry (lyer 
LKA Reprint 1988:1V,599). Their tribal council 
punishes drunkards by imposing fines. In the 
interior settlements, they grow the bangi (Indian 
hemp Cannabis sativa). The flowers are dried 
and smoked in earthen pipes. Tobacco is 
chewed by both men and women; even the boys 
enjoy smoking beedis (Marab 1977:33). 


Social Organization. lyer (Reprint 1988:1V,594) 
described four endogamous subdivisions, viz.. 
1: Urali Soliga, 2: Male Soliga, 3: Kadu Soliga 
and 4: Urabatti Soliga. He identified five ex- 
ogamous clans or kulam-s, viz., a: Aluru, b: Jun- 
galuru, c: Belloru, d: Suraru and e; Tenurukutu. 
The members of Aluru and Jungaluru clans nei- 
ther touch nor harm the Aluru (Ficus ?) or Jun- 
galur (?) trees respectively. The members of the 
Suraru clan adore the sun. The first three clans 
are said to be "brother" clans. Morab furnishes 
the following for the traditional clans: Teneru, 
Raleru, Shalikiri, Belloru, and Suraru. Only 
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members of Shalikiri and Haleru clans are 
eligible to contest for the election of the head- 
manship of the tribal council. The other offices 
of pattegar, kolkar and chaluvade are assigned 
on hereditary basis to members of the Teneru, 
Belloru and Suraru respectively (Morab 1977:70- 
71). 


Morab (1977:70) discovered that a sixth 
clan also came into existence, and was called 
Baleru. On important occasions, the members of 
the five "traditional" clans are invited. At the time 
of birth and death, the ritual impurity cuts across 
the clans, but the Baleru clan is not affected. It 
is considered inferior because the members had 
to remove the leaf plates of the people of the 
other five clans at important ceremonial feasts. 
Nowadays, however, the stigma is not observed; 
they freely inter-marry with other Soliga and do 
not remove the leaf plates. The lineages are 
called gumpu or budakettu. The family deities 
(mane devaru) are "inherited" through the eldest 
male descendants. All the members of a lineage 
of the same clan participate in the annual hosa 
ragi hubba festival and contribute in cash or kind 
towards the expenses (Morab 1977:74). 


The Tribal Council. There is a kula panchaiti or 
jatikoota with a yejaman as its head. This post is 
not hereditary, but elective, only members of the 
Haleru and Shalikiri clans having the right to 
contest. Age, character, ability to guide and 
leadership are considered before one is elected. 
The tenure is five years. They usually signify the 
election by the raising of hands, but if the con- 
test is close, they seek divine guidance. The 
names of the eligible candidates are written on 
slips of paper and handed over to the priest of 
the Rengaswamy temple, who proceeds to insert 
them into plantain fruits, and offers them to the 
deity. The fruits are then handed back; each fruit 
is examined; the name in the first fruit showing 
a chit is then selected. A mudra (seal) made of 
silver with an engraved figure of the goddess 
Ranga Nayaki Amma is the insignia of office. The 
headman keeps it preciously in a box; at every 
meeting it is taken out and worshiped with ver- 
milion and burning of incense sticks. When there 
= a h of incumbency, the seal is also trans- 
erred. 


The yejaman is assisted by the pattegar, 
kolkar, and chaluvade, drawn respectively from 
the Teneru, Belleru and Suraru clans. The first 
controls the decision process by framing the 
issues into specific questions. He also visits the 
different settlements to convey the blessings of 
the deities. He will visit also houses where birth 
or death has occurred. He carries a special stick 
(kondikolu) as insignia on such visits; it is 
believed that it will remove the sutak (impurity). 
The main duty of the ko/kar is as a messenger, 
visiting each hamlet to announce the date, time 
and venue of the next meeting of the Council. All 
arrangements for the meeting are his responsibility; 
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he also carries the yefaman’s seal box to the 
place of meeting. The chaluvade assists both the 
headman and the kolkar in arranging the meet- 
ings and keeping order, as well as to punish the 
offenders after judgement. (Morab 1977:84-88). 


The punishments are usually fine or ex- 
communication. Sexual relations between broth- 
er and sister, or boy and girl belonging to the 
same clan is the most serious offence; they 
believe that such transgressions will entail the 
total destruction of the community. Other offen- 
ces relate to pollution; for example, a woman 
during her periods is strictly prohibited from 
entering a cultivated field and is expected to be 
confined in a separate shed. If this is violated, 
the Earth Goddess will be offended, and their 
crops damaged by elephants or fire. Theft, tell- 
ing of lies, etc., are not considered serious offen- 
ces, though they refrain from indulging in such 
misdemeanours for fear of the supernatural 
power of dhupa hakuvadu, which may result 
even in death (Morab 1977:83-84). Drunkenness 
is punished with fines. 


Family & Kinship. They are patrilineal and-patrilo- 
cal. Nowadays they prefer the nuclear family. A 
man establishes a separate household after mar- 
riage, but retain contacts with the natal family, 
with full co-operation and participation in impor- 
tant rituals and ceremonies. The father is the 
head of the family but the women also enjoy 
respect. Though the patrilineage is the structural 
base of Soliga society, the Mother’s Brother has 
an important role in the life of his sisters and 
sisters’ children. He has an important role to 
play at the time of the life cycle rituals of his 
sisters’ children. He acts as the guardian of his 
sister’s young children and his sister's in case of 
widowhood or desertion. He is held in high es- 
teem and his advice sought in all important mat- 
ters (Morab 1977:70). 


Kinship terminology is of the "bifurcate 
merging" type. Children of a sister and brother 
can marry but the offsprings of these unions 
cannot intermarry. Generation and sex are dis- 
tinguished in the terminological classification. 
Though the terminological structure follows the 
bilateral cross cousin marriage rule, in actual 
practice, cross cousin marriages are rare, 
though permissible. There is a complete 
avoidance between a son-in-law and his mother- 
in-law. He may speak freely, even though there 
is no joking relationship, with his wife's younger 
sister until her marriage, and is more reserved 
after it. A woman shows utmost reverence to her 
husband’s elder brother, even though there is no 
strict avoidance. They have a tribe- embracing 
"we-feeling" and are closely knit (Morab 1977:74- 


81). 


The Institution of Marriage. Four types of mar- 
riage, viz., by force, elopement, service and ar- 
rangement, are recognised. Marriage by force Is 
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now virtually a thing of the past. Thurston 
(quoted in Morab 1977:58) reported that a 
couple, without any formality could live together 
as man and wife on the understanding that at 
some time, a feast must be given to a few of the 
community. It still takes place occasionally, and 
the young couple, who have had "connubial 
pleasure in the forest (for two or three days after 
elopement), ... are, on return, rebuked at first, 
later greeted and then feasted" (Luiz 1963, 
quoted in Morab 1977:59). Morab concludes that 
"generally, the Soliga have the system of the 
gandharva form of marriage without having any 
rituals. Even today, the Soliga say ... when the 
God had married without any rituals, why should 
we have any rituals?" (1977:61). Marriage by 
service takes on a form of a trial marriage, as, 
after the stipulated period of service in the girl's 
household, the boy or the girl may opt out of the 
alliance (Morab 1977:60). Negotiated marriage 
is the standard form, and will be described later 
in the section on Life Cycle Rituals. Polygamy is 
unknown; polygyny is permitted but very rare. A 
Soliga man thinks of a second marriage only 
when he is divorced or when his first wife dies. 
Marriage with deceased wife’s sister (sororate) 
is practiced, but levirate, ie., marriage with 
deceased brother’s wife is prohibited. The pay- 
ment of bride price (tera) is not compulsory at 
the time of marriage, but if the husband should 
subsequently seek a divorce, the tribal council 
will insist that he pay up before the divorce is 
granted (Morab 1977:61-62). 


Economic Activities: Shifting Cultivation. Known 
as podu, or kolakotly (= hoe cultivation), it is 
done mainly on hill slopes where the elephants 
may find it difficult to raid. Small patches are 
cleared of the forest growth by the end of 
January. Only the branches and leaves of the 
trees are chopped off and left in situ, and small 
sheds may be erected on the stumps to serve as 
watch sheds. By March-April, the debris is burnt 
and the ash left to manure the field. By May, the 
first showers will moisten the fields helping the 
soil to absorb the ashes. When sufficiently moist, 
maize, pulses, beans and castor, and other 
seeds are sown. When the maize plants are about 
20 cm above the ground, ragi (E. corocana) is 
sown in the same field; usually it is women who 
broadcast the millet. A ritual in honour of Bhumi 


‘Tayi, the Earth Goddess is conducted, after 


which the field can be scarified by turning the 
sod with the hoe (kalakotiu). Weeding is done 
occasionally, and watch and ward mounted 
against wild animals and birds. 


By July, maize is ready for harvest. A few 
cobs are gathered and placed on the earth as an 
offering to the Goddess. The harvest is stored in 
a tenekottige built in the field itself. "The Soliga 
are found to be generous in giving gifts of the 
maize cobs to Soliga of other settlements and 
also to the non-Soliga ..." Later, they are brought 
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home,where they are kept in the attic platform, 
under which a fire is kept in order to dry them. 
When completely dry, they are threshed with 
sticks. The stock is usually sufficient to last until 
the ragi is harvested in October-November, 
using a miniature sickle, and temporarily stored 
at site. Later, they are taken to a threshing floor 
(kala) and threshed. It is cleared of the chaff by 
winnowing from a raised platform and stored in 
the atte at home. A festival, hosa ragi (= new 
ragi) is held, before it is taken for use. The pulses 
and beans sown simultaneously with the millet 
are harvested in November and December; the 
castor in January. Horticultural crops like plan- 
tains are cultivated in steeply sloping hill sides, 
but the risk of raiding by elephants makes it a 
risky enterprise. Vegetables like keerai, 
pumpkin, etc., are cultivated near the house 
sites. All cultivation is done by the individual 
families, the men and women working as 
cohorts. The yield "is said to be just sufficient for 
a period of four to five months" (Morab 1977:37- 
39). 


The Soliga, when taking up a fresh land for 
cultivation, called it kutare, the most fertile. After 
the first year of cultivation, it was known as 
takkily, reasonably fertile. By the third year, it 
was termed kale; "it is believed that the stage of 
completion of the third year of cultivation, weeds 
grow in abundance... and the land becomes less 
fertile. Such type of land is termed sodub- 
hoomi... the land is considered as unfertile and 
unfit for further cultivation... And then there is 
the necessity for moving on to virgin lands. The 
Soliga do not return to a place if there are any 
signs of the place (having been) cultivated at any 
time... Owing to restrictions imposed on shifting 
cultivation by the forest authorities, ... they are 
finding it difficult to move to new sites in the 
Hills" (Morab 1977:18). 


An analysis of this method of shifting cul- 
tivation shows that it is by and large "eco-friend- 
ly". The shifting cycle was originally short, only 
four years of cultivation before a site would be 
left back to jungle. Enough standards were left 
to ensure regeneration over the comparatively 
long period before it would be cleared again. The 
combined sowing and sequential cropping en- 
sured an efficiency in the use of energy. The 
avoidance of chemical fertilizer and plough cul- 
tivation also subserved this efficiency. The 
calendar was so adjusted that cereals and grams 
were available throughout the monsoon seasons 
when the collection of roots and tubers from the 
forest would be difficult; it also ensured good 
conditions for the regeneration of these species 
of roots and tubers in the forest ecology. By the 
time the cultivated crops got exhausted, the 
families could go into the forest, collect minor 
forest produce, and subsist on the roots and 
tubers supplemented by the meat of trapped 
animals and honey. It is also noteworthy that 
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great care was taken to avoid an interface with 
wild animals which could turn crop raiders. 


Trapping & Hunting. Not very expert hunters, 
they use traps to kill birds and wild cat by drop- 
ping heavy weights on them as soon as they 
touch a bait. Net traps are used against the large 
forest squirrel. Wild sheep and pigs are caught 
in pit traps. A recent method which they have 
obviously picked up from non-tribals is to put fire 
crackers in such a way that the wild pigs will bite 
them and be blown up - the meat is sold to the 
non-tribals in part exchange for the cost of the 
cracker (Morab 1977:44). They have no weapons 
developed for the hunt, but scavenge the kills of 
predators by driving them away with loud noises. 
Fish is not plentiful because the region is 
generally dry, but they sometimes catch fish 
from ponds by poisoning the water with 
vegetable poisons. 


Honey. Both as supplementary nutrition and as 
an important item of exchange, honey plays an 
important role for the Soliga. They luckily have 
two seasons, May-June and October-November. 
They recognize three varieties, kirijenu, hejjenu 
and tuduvejenu. The first is a produced by small 
bees (Apis indica ?) and is believed to be medici- 
nal, fetching a premium in the market. The 
tuduvejenu (probably from A. flovea or Mellipona 
spp ?) occurs in the hollows of trees and rocky 
crevices. The bulk of the honey comes from the 
hejjenu (A. dorsata), the ferocious rock bee here 
found mostly on cliffs and rocks, which the 
Soliga are expert in climbing. 


The 1981 Census returned 41.17% as 
"workers" of whom 31.34% were cultivators, 44.96% 
agricultural labour, 11.10% forestry related oc- 
Cupations, 12.60% in "other." 


They generally worship Rangaswamy, 
Mahadeswara and other deities before setting 
out on the hazardous rock climbing. Against 
even nearly vertical rock sides, they erect bam- 
boo poles secured by creepers, and supporting 
platforms at different levels corresponding to the 
lacation of the hives. Thick smoke is then produced 
from under these platforms by burning green 
leaves, and left against the rock side for a day or 
until the bees fly away or become inactive 
("smoke-drunk"). Two or three Soliga then climb 
the platforms armed with torches of smoking 
green leaves and buckets or tins as receptacles, 
while others wait below. The climbers then 
detach the combs and fill the buckets or tins, 
pass them suspended on a rope, so that they can 
be pulled up again for more, after those below 
have removed the first set of combs. The honey 
is squeezed out. The combs are then boiled in 
tins and set in moulds dug in earth for extracting 
the beeswax (Morab 1977:41-43). 


Wage-labour. Forest contractors and local non- 
tribals exploit the Soliga as cheap labour for 
unskilled work. The former engage them for 
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transporting felled material from the forests, and 
for cutting down bamboo. The latter engage 
them for transplanting, fencing, weeding, etc. 
Under the varam system,dry cattle and goats 
belonging to non-tribals are entrusted for graz- 
ing and upkeep until they get pregnant. 


Life Cycle Rituals: Pregnancy & Child birth. 
Pregnant women worship at the local shrines. At 
the seventh month, they worship Dod- 
dasamipigedevaru, Haliyeerappa, Basaveswara, 
Haluketuppa and Jadeswamy for easy delivery. 
in case of difficult delivery, they take the juice of 
the bark of bande and selle trees. In the past, a 
few days before delivery the husband would take 
the woman to the forest and leave her alone 
there for three days. If she had not returned by 
the third day, he takes some more food for her, 
but she can return only after delivery, when there 
would be a great celebration (Thurston Reprint 
1975:VI,382). Nowadays, birth takes place in the 
house itself. After delivery, the woman takes a 
decoction prepared out of the leaves of 
seegekai (Acacia concinna) mixed with pepper 
and salt for three days (Morab 1977:55). The 
navel cord is severed by mother, sister or 
mother-in-law with a kudugolu, for which she is 
paid paise 25/-, and is buried in a bamboo thick- 
et secretly. They believe that if an animal gets it, 
it presages misfortune for the new mother. 


Naming or Namakarana. On the fourth day 
fora male and the fifth day for a female child, the 
mother’s brother of the child performs the ritual 
of naming the child, at which close relatives and 
neighbours are invited. In a corner of the hut, a 
small symbol is carved, smeared with sandal 
paste, and placed along with tu/as/ leaves, water 
in a leaf cup, jaggery, sandal paste and ver- 
milion. The mother’s brother then applies a little 
vermilion and sandal paste on the forehead of 
the father, the mother and the child. A ritual meal 
called ede consisting of ragi balls and curries 
are offered to the deity and prayers uttered. The 
water from the leaf cup is given as thiirtha to all 
present, which cleanses away the birth im- 
purities. The mother of the child then mutters the 
name she wishes to give it, and her brother loud- 
ly announces it three times. A ritual meal is 
shared by all present (Morab 1977:55-56). 


Ear & Nose piercing. Both male and female in- 
fants have their ears pierced on the twelfth day 
by an elderly lady. It is only seven or eight years 
after that the nose is pierced by the mother 
herself or some other lady. No rituals or 
ceremonies are observed on these occasions. 


Puberty. At menarche, the girl used to be 
segregated in a separate hut for 7 to 30 days in 
the past, but nowadays, it is only for 5 days. The 
seclusion shed (gummi) is built by the girl's 
prospective husband if any, or by any other male 
member belonging to a different clan. The girl is 
conducted there by an elderly lady, and holds a 


bill hook (kodugolu) for warding off ghosts and 
evil spirits. On the fifth day, she goes to a nearby 
pond, covering her head with an end of her sari, 
to take a ritual bath. Young girls and boys spread 
ashes on the way. After the bath, she returns 
covering her head as before. On the way, at a 
crossing, a fire is made and the girl has to leap 
over it; this is to ward off evil spirits, after which 
she can remove the head covering and return 
home. The gummi is then set on fire. The girl is 
presented with a new sari, blouse, bangles, etc., 
by her prospective husband if any, and her 
parents (Morab 1977:57). In the past, it was the 
maternal uncle who presented the girl with 
clothes, betel leaves and arecanuts (lyer LKA 
Reprint 1988:1V,595). 


A ritual called hosage hittu is observed on 
the same day. The girl is seated inthe main room 
and the young children seated on her lap. 
Prayers are uttered and a ceremonial meal con- 
sisting of ragi balls, rice and chicken curry are 
offered to the deities. Then the girl is fed and 
feeds a little to the children on her lap, and then 
the food is served to the other women present. 
This is believed to ensure her fertility and fecun- 
“ty (Morab 1977:58). At every monthly period, 
woinen are segregated in a separate hut for two 
days, takes a purificatory bath on the third day 
in a tank, until which she ts prohibited from 
entering a cultivated field. 


Marriage: Marriage by force was common in the 
past, but now very rare. When a girl refused to 
marry a man, he could abduct her whenever he 
got a chance. The marriage would be recognised 
when the elders considered it after he gave a 
feast to the tribesmen (Morab 1977:58). Mar- 
riage by elopement is still one of the most com- 
mon types. The union is regularised by a formal 
feast to the community. Sometimes, the hus- 
band ties a ta/i round her neck the same day 
(Morab 1977:58-59). Marriage by service is 
sanctioned if the would be parents-in-law of a 
boy agree to entertain him in their family and 
eventually allow the union. The boy shares the 
responsibility of maintaining the family during 
the period of his "apprenticeship"; the marriage 
eventually takes place only if he is found suitable 
and the girl consents. This type was not rare 
even in 1977 (Morab 1977:59). 


Arranged marriages. The boy's parents take the 
initiative. Elderly members of his family visit the 
girl’s parents; if the latter consent, a date is fixed 
for the marriage. All the relatives and repre- 
sentatives of the different clans are invited to the 
bride’s residence. The groom brings with him 
some ornaments, dress, arecanuts and betel 
leaves. All these are presented to the bride 
through the elders. The girl wears the new dress 
and ornaments and comes forth. A tali is tied 
round her neck by the groom, and the ceremony 
ends with a feast (Morab 1977:60). 
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Bride price (tera) is levied, but not payable 
at the time of marriage. According to the legend, 
god Rangaswamy had given the Soliga a win- 
nowing fan full of money out of which the father 
of His Soliga bride Kusumale could get only Rs. 
12.50/-. This is the traditional bride price; it is 
payable only if and when a divorce is sought, the 
tribal council insisting that the husband should 
pay it before his request for divorce is con- 
sidered. After divorce, the children, if any, live 
with her; if she remarries, she takes the children 
to her new husband’s house. At second mar- 
riages, inclucing those of remarrying widows, 
the ceremonies are abridged (Morab 1977:62). 


Death Ceremonies. Soliga believe that there are 
two souls in every human body, the dodda (big) 
and the sulu (small). When both leave the body, 
death ensues. This may be caused by evil spirits 
or magical devices employed by enemies. The 
news of death is sent to the close relatives and 
the representatives of all the clans. After they 
assemble, the dead body is washed with hot 
water and covered with new clothes. Flowers are 
placed on it and sacred ash applied on the 
forehead. Younger people touch the feet of the 
deceased, placing cocanuts for blessings. The 
body is then taken to an open place away from 
the huts. 


A ceremony called kalu karuge is then 
held. A mixture of turmeric powder and castor oil 
is smeared on the head and leg of the dead body 
and an earthen pot (karage) broken at its feet. 
The wife of the deceased removes all her orna- 
ments. Iyer LKA (Reprint 1988:1V,597) reported 
that a widow would not remove her tali; she 
returns it to one of her deceased husband's rela- 
tives if and when she remarries. It is customary 
for the bereaved relatives to give cash gifts to all 
the assembled Soliga. 


The body is then made fast to a long bam- 
boo pole and carried on the shoulders by the 
mourners. lyer LKA (/bid.) reported that some- 
times the body would be deposited somewhere 
to be devoured by wild beasts, and that crema- 
tion was being done in some cases. The usual 
form however is by burial in a grave dug in the 
settlement grave yard, into which the body is 
lowered after a new cloth and some ragi are 
placed in it. The body is buried with the head to 
the south (Morab 1977:64), though lyer LKA 
(‘bid.) had reported that the head is aligned to 
the north. Implements like bill hooks, sickle, etc., 
used by the dead man, ragi balls and a cup of 
water are also kept in the grave. The chief 
mourners and the clansmen pour handfuls of 
earth before filling the pit with soil. The bamboo 
used to carry the body is broken into three 
pieces and placed onthe grave. All the mourners 
take a bath and drink a recipe made of turmeric 
before re-entering their homes. 


On the second and third days a big ragi 
ball and tumblers full of water are placed where 
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the death had occurred, and covered with a bam- 
boo basket thickly plastered with cowdung. The 
next day, they open the basket; if the ragi ball 
and water tumbler are found to have been dis- 
turbed, then it indicates that the deceased was 
unhappy and had become a ghost. The diviner is 
consulted and his prescriptions, eg., sacrifices, 
etc., are followed. If a person had died because 
he had been trampled on by an elephant or killed 
by a tiger, a mud image of the animal is made 
and smashed on the spot where the person had 
been attacked. 


A ritual (hindekulu or tithi) is observed 
within twelve days, eg., on the 5th, 9th or 12th 
day. Failure entails stringent action by the tribal 
council, including banning of all work in the 
fields, observance of festivals, etc. At least one 
representative from each clan is invited for the 
ritual which takes place near a water course. The 
chief mourner arranges a meal consisting of 
chicken curry, rice and ragi balls, which is 
served on each of five sets of teak leaf cups and 
plates, and one portion kept in a basket. The 
food in the basket is reserved for the rest, whiie 
a representative of each of the five traditional 
clans sits in front of the leaf plates. A stone 
called kallugombe representing the dead is 
placed in the basket. Absolute silence is main- 
tained when the chief mourner takes the stone 
image in his cupped hands and thrice takes it to 
his head, when it is believed that the spirit of the 
deceased enters his person and he falls into a 
trance. The clan representatives loudly proclaim 
that the spirit is pleased; when the mourner 
comes out of his trance, he enquires whether the 
spirit is pleased and is assured that it is. The 
chief mourner then places the stone in the hol- 
low of a tree. The clan representatives eat the 
food; a ritual cleansing bath is done by pouring 
water on the shoulders of all who participated. 
No women are admitted at this ritual - even the 
cooking and food serving involved is done only 
by men. 


The most significant survival of a 
megalithic burial custom, viz., a "second" burial, 
is observed. No fixed time is prescribed for it; it 
depends on the availability of funds. The chief 
mourner, accompanied by the representatives of 
the clans, goes to recover the kallugombe from 
the tree in which it had been deposited. Every 
lineage has a kalilugudi (stone house of the 
dead), a stone structure with a stone slab as its 
cover. The kallugombe is deposited in the kal- 
lugudi along with ragi balls, rice and chicken 
curry. A pot or aluminum vessel which had been 
used by the deceased when alive is also 
deposited, filled with water. Women are ex- 
cluded from these rites. The mourners partake of 
a meal (Morab 1977:63-67}. 


Religion. They believe that there are two souls, 
big and small, in every human. The big is in the 
heart; the location of the small unknown. The 
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souls are female, and sisters. When a person 
sleeps, the big soul may wander; dreams are the 
experiences it has when doing so. It is only when 


both the souls leave that breathing stops and. 


death ensues. Animals, plants, rocks, in fact all 
existing things, have souls. The Soliga however 
do not believe in the rebirth of the soul (Morab 
1977:97-98). 


Deities. They are "animists" who see God-in- 
everything. They worship the tiger and even its 
footprints. They worship the Biligirirangan peak, 
Mudalgiriamman, Dabbagoliappa, Thimmaraya, 
Mariamma, Yellamma, snakes, ant hills, etc. 
Some families have household deities hadagina 
devaru or mane devaru, kept in baskets 
(hadagu) in a sacred spot in the concerned 
family’s hut, passed on from father to eldest son, 
and worshiped once a year at the hosa ragi 
festival. Hindu gods and goddesses have made 
inroads. The most important is Siva. Rangas- 
wami is a "form of Vishnu" who espoused a 
Soliga girl, Kusumale. Parvati, Durga, Chamun- 
deswari and Tolasamma supplement the twin 
folk Mother goddesses Mariamma and Masanam- 
ma. They also worship the mythical hero Karaya 
sami, the ancestor of the Soliga, and Kyatedevaru, 
the guardian deity. 


Spirits & Ghosts. There are malevolent and less 
malevolent spirits and ghosts, the former known 
as deyya (male) and deyti (female). They can 
assume any form, human or animal. The latter 
are known as peede and p/sachi and can come 
in the form of a wind. The ghosts of the dead 
sometimes become munuswamy; dead Muslims 
may appear as viiru wearing pyjama, shirt, cap 
and boots. Bhoomigali and Neerubhut are malig- 
nant spirits of earth and water respectively. An 
annual festival, bhoodana habba, is observed 
when spirits of all kinds are propitiated. 


Priests & Divination. Tammadi is the inter- 
mediary between the supernaturals and the 
humans. The office passes from father to eldest 
son; the boy would have undergone training and 
apprenticeship under the tutelage. It is con- 
sidered as devaru seva (service of the gods) and 
entails no remuneration; at most they get some 
ragi so that the priests may eat. At worship, the 
priest gets possessed by a deity and goes into a 
trance, when he can see the causes and cures of 
ills, ward off evil spirits and predict the future. 
"The priests say that before they are entranced, 
they begin to see the atmosphere blurred with 
bluish tinge, and they will have (the) theophan- 
istic form of the deities they invoke. At this stage 
they loose contact with the human world and 
begin to communicate with the supernatural 
beings” (Morab 1977:99). 


_ A major function of the priest is divination. 
Two forms are practiced: in kani haluvadu, 
cowrie shells are manipulated in several ways, 
and the future predicted by correspondence of 
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patterns to precepts. Gunji shastra is used in the 
case of illnesses suspected to be due to the 
influence of malignant spirits. The proceedings 
are at night. A kilogram of ragi is kept at the site 
of operations. The priest invokes his gurus; 
three handfuls of gunji (Obrus precatorius) 
seeds are kept ina special type of winnowing fan 
(mura); incense is burnt; and the mura is manipu- 
lated in quick movements. The diviner frames the 
specific questions on which answers are sought. 
As the manipulation of the mura becomes faster 
and seeds separate in all sorts of random pat- 
terns, the diviner falls into a trance, blesses the 
client, and assures well being. On regaining con- 
sciousness, the dieties are offered prayers and 
incence. The remuneration is about a kilogram 
of ragi and about 25 paise. 


Magic & Rituals. Though no Soliga practices these 
arts, they believe in it, fearing the Mullukurumba 
and the Kaniyaru as the practitioners. The Soliga 
also believe in the power of curses uttered in 
front of the family deities through the process of 
dhoopa hakuvadu. The ritual is done secretly; 
incence is burned and a Curse laid on the per- 
petrator of crimes like theft. "Belief in the power 
of curse is so strong that ordinarily a Soliga 
refrains from stealing anything for fear of the 
ritual of burning the incence" (Morab 1977:103). 


Festivals. Rotti habba is an important annual 
festival, held on a Monday or a Friday during 
March or April. A big pandal is erected in front 
of a shrine and all the priests among the settle- 
ments are invited. They attend with flags, 
umbrellas, and the insignia of their respective 
deities. Flat breads (rotti) is made out of ragi 
flour, pressed between fragrant leaves and 
roasted in a ceremonial fire. Spirit possessed 
priests and worshipers walk over the embers of 
this fire, marking the high point of the festival. 
After this a meal cooked only by men is served. 
In the night, men and women sing and dance, 
invoking the deities. The priests get possessed 
once again and utter forecasts. This goes on till 
dawn breaks. 


Hosa ragi habba is the festival of the new 
harvest of ragi, in October-November, by in- 
dividuals. In the field where the ragi is harvested, 
a pandal is built and a ka/asa (pot) representing 
the family deities placed in it. Complete fast is 
observed by the celebrant until the ritual is over. 
The priest of the local shrine invokes the deities. 
Vegetarian food is cooked with ragi balls out of 
the newly harvested crop and offered to the 
deities, after which all partake of it. Singing and 
dancing follow all through the night. 


"Hindus" constituted 99.96% of them, the 
rest being followers of "other religions". Literacy 
was 8.74% (12.27% males, 5.04% females) (1981 
Census). A population of 4,827 of the members 
of this tribe were reported from Tamil Nadu in 
this Census. 
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The Development Experience. As part of the 
"War" against shifting cultivation, efforts were 
made to make the Soliga "settled cultivators" in 
lands demarcated for them. Plough cultivation 
was introduced in some settlements. The laws 
regarding protection of wild life have reduced 
the availability of animal proteins, for which the 
dairy farming alternatives are not adequate 
recompense. The Soliga, though “fond of goat" 
because they believe that its meat fs an antidote 
for fever, have had to give up this vocation "for 
fear of violation of forest laws” (Morab 1977:48). 


"Restrictions on podu cultivation... have 
made them:suffered much (s/c). Now that shift- 
ing to different areas in the forest is not possible, 
the people have to stay in the same place for 
several years... The forest fields being on slopes 
of the Hills, the use of plough, either wooden or 
iron, becomes hazardous and unrewarding. Un- 
‘less (the Soliga are settled in comparatively 
plain areas free from the menace of wild 
animals), the modern agricultural methods are of 
very little use (/bid.:114). 


The Government of Karnataka established 
a silk farm in the area, encouraging the Soligato 
take up mulberry cultivation and cocoon rearing 
by subsidies. At the time of his field work, Morab 
(1977:49) "only one Soliga had taken up the 
profession...Other Soligas were not forthcoming 
to take up the profession... The Soligas could 
not take up because of the constant hardwork 
required, initial investment..., and the risk in- 
volved..." The minor forest produce items which 
they traded subjected them to considerable ex- 
ploitation by traders, but a Forest Labourer’s 
Cooperative Society took up the contract, reduc- 
ing the impact of the exploitation to some extent. 
It also opened some consumer stores So that the 
needs of the members could be satisfied at fair 
prices, instead of at the mercy of the local 
traders (/bid.:51). The State Government con- 
structed houses for "colonising" the Soliga at 
several sites; even though they were not willing 
to shift to them, they were pursuaded by the 
local authorities. In the field of education, the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi opened an Ashram-type 
tribal school at Yarakanagadde settlement for 
the Soliga children and Morab (1977:13) found 
that it was "doing a good work of educating the 
Soliga children". However he (ibid.:116) found 
that the progress is not much. The traditional 
authority of the tribal councils is threatened by 
the importance of the village Panchayat and 
elections but Morab (1977:112) found them still 
intact at that time, even though "they were most- 
ly guided by an influential person of the Temple 
Village in this regard". 


Interaction with other Communities. The Soliga- 
land has seen the incursion of various settlers. 
The adoption of plough culture has been largely 
copied from the practices of these external popula- 
tions. In the more exposed Soliga settlements, eg., 
Yarakanagadde and Purani, monetisation has 
been a consequence. 
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Socio-cconomic conditions of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Province of Madras, Govt Press Madras; Iyer LKA 
(Reprint 1988): The Mysore Tribes & Castes, Vol IV, 
Mittal Publications Delhi; Morab SG 1977: The Soliga 
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of Southern India, Vol VI, Cosmo Delhi. 


M. Sasikumar 


SOLIGA LANGUAGE 


Soliga, (soliga), is the language of the 
scheduled tribe of that name living in the 
Biligirirangana and the Mahadeswara Hills of the 
Mysore district, Karnataka. It is a dialect of Kan- 
nada, but preserves some of the features of Old 
Kannada, which are not retained in any other 
dialect. According to the Bench Mark Survey 
conducted by the Government of Karnataka in 
1977, the population was 11,721. 


Phonology. The vowels are not very different 
from those of standard Kannada, except that /, 7, 
e, € have strongly retroflexed central unrounded 
allophones occurring before retroflex con- 
sonants, provided that the preceding consonant 
is a velar stop, or the vowel occurring after the 
retroflex consonant in the next syllable is a high 
vowel. This allophone is seen in words like gida 
= plant, gēre = a kind of snake, entu = eight, 
etc., 


Old Kannada had two trills or flaps-which 
had merged to a single alveolar sound around 
12th Century AD. Sholiga retains this contrast by 
having a retroflexed post-alveolar trill in addition 
to the alveolar flap, the two consonants being 
intervocally as in are = slap/are = to grind; keru 
= tank/kere = scratch. 


Old Kannada also had a contrast between 
a retroflexed continuant and a retroflexed lateral 
which was lost around the 10th Century AD. 
Sholiga has also lost this contrast, but the resul- 
tant lateral has retroflex continuant or semi- 
vowel as its free variant in the intervocalic 
position. This variant is seen in words like koli = 
fowl; ulu = plough, etc. 


Standard Kannada has galu as plural suffix 
which is -ga in Sholiga. After nouns ending in a, 
this plural suffix is -diru in Sholiga. in Kannada, 
this suffix is restricted to kinship terms only. 
After non-neutral nouns except those ending in 
a, Sholiga has the suffix -ru which is found in 
standard Kannada also. The dative suffix is -ka 
Or -ga as against standard Kannada -ke/ge. The 
locative suffix is -// contrasting with -a//i in stand- 
ard Kannada. The past tense suffix, after most of 
the verbal roots (with some irregular verbs as 
exceptions) is -n- in Sholiga, eg., madinén = | 
did; madina = he did. But this suffix is restricted 
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to first person singular as well as plural, and 
third person masculine singular forms only. 
Other forms resemble the respective standard 
Kannada forms. The conditional suffix is -/e as 
against -re of standard Kannada. 


Verbal predicates and nominal predicates 
are found in use. The sentences with verbal 
predicate are subdivided into simple, compound 
and complex sentences. All sentences are of the 
SOV types with concord between subject and 
predicate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gurubasave Gowda, K.S. 1968: 
Descriptive Analysis of Soliga; Unpublished Ph.D 
thesis, University of Poona. 


SOLIGA - URALI 


Also known as Sholagar, it is a subgroup 


of the Soliga of Karnataka living in the adjacent 


areas of Karnataka in the Nilgiris. They have also 
been reported from the Periyar, Dharmapuri, 
Salem and Madurai districts of Tamil Nadu. The 
population is returned as 4,827 (1981 Census). 
Their mother tongue is Kannada, though they 
can also speak Tamil. 
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into seven ex- 
ogamous clans (kula) named Kalketti, Samba, 
Peradama, Uppaliga, Punga, Kuppa and Korunaga. 
Some of these seem to be totemic. Bilateral 
cross cousin and uncle-niece marriages are 
preferred, after both boy and girl attain maturity. 


They are segmented 
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The norm is monogamy, and the mode, through 
negotiations - the payment of bride price is cus- 
tomary. The tali and the toe-ring are the symbols 
of the married status for the women. Divorce is 
allowed with social sanction and the payment 
of a compensation to the aggrieved partner. 
Remarriage of all types is permitted. Senior and 
junior sororate are allowed. The common type of 
family is the nuclear, and residence neo-local 
after marriage. Property is inherited patrilineally 
through male equigeniture, the eldest son suc- 
ceeding as the ritua! head. 


Hunting and gathering, fishing, trapping of 
birds and animals, basket making, are the tradi- 
tional as well as the present occupations. Ac- 
cording tothe 1981 Census, 50.91% are workers, 
of whom 46.78% are cultivators, 44.80% agricul- 
tural labour, 3.19% in animal husbandry, hunt- 
ing, gathering, etc., 5.23% in “other occupations". 


They have,a traditional caste council 
called kula panchayat, headed by ejaman, pat- 
takkaran, chalvadi. 


They “follow Hinduism", their tutelary deity 
being the Biligir Rangan, a prominent peak inthe 
Nilgiri range, near which there is a temple which 
was taken over by the Vaishnavite Brahmins 
about a century back. Other deities are Mariam- 
ma, Mudalagiriamma, Timmaraya, Yellamma, 
Nageswara. They worship natural objects like 
plants and animals. The pattagaran and the 
yejaman officiate at their rites and festivals. 


_According to the 1981 Census, 95.31% are "Hin- 


dus", and the rest, Christians. 


Literacy was reported (1981 Census) at 
20.41% (28.12% male, 12.49 females). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singh KS (Ed.) 1994: People of 
India, Vol. 1l,Oxford University Press, pp 1086-1087. 


THACHANADAN MOOPPAN 


The Thachanadan Mooppan (Thachanadan) 
form a small community with a limited geo- 
graphical distribution in the Wayanad district 
and the adjoining corner of the Nilambur area of 
the Malappuram district, Kerala. The main con- 
centration is in the Kalpetta, Meppadi, Muttil and 
Ambalavayal panchayats of Wayanad. They are 
not included inthe list of Scheduled Tribes of the 
State, though they are entitled to the benefits 
under OEC (B). According to Luiz (1962:225), 
the name signifies their origin in Thachanad, and ` 
Mooppan_ "signifies nothing in particular". 
Mathur PRG (1980:unpublished) derived their 
name from taccu - oodiccu ("beaten and driven 
away"); they were originally the subjects of the . 
Nilambur Raja, and were probably driven away 
from their original habitations to their present 
area. In the Madras Census Reports of 1891 and 
1901, they were included as subdivisions of the 
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Kurichians and the Kurumber of Nilgiris. They 
have not been enumerated separately at the 
Censuses. 
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According to their own spokesmen, they 
came to Wayanad from a place called 
Thachanad in the Nadukani Ghat leading from 
the Nilambur plains over the Kunda massif to the 
Mysore plateau. Their myth of origin has been 
reported: the former lord of Thachanadu, Maruviit- 
tukaaran Nair, had a wife Lakshmikutti Amma, who 
had two Malayadiyar maid servants; the Nair’s 
progeny in the Malayadiyar women became the 
Thachanadans. Another story is prevalent 
among them regarding the title "m&ppan". "The 
Lords called the Thachanadans together and 
asked one of them to become the "mūppan" 
(chief) of the tribal group. None came forward. 
The Lords were angry and called all of them by 
the term" (Dept., of Malayalam Lexicon 1992: 
mimeographed). They speak a dialect of 
Malayalam with a peculiar intonation; when 
spoken rapidly among themselves, it is difficult 
for a Malayali to understand them. According to 
the Dept., of Malayalam Lexicon, their speech is 
a mixture of Kannada and Malayalam, with the 
trend towards adopting more Malayalam terms. 


. Bio-anthropometric data. They are of average 
height, their complexion varies from light to dark 
brown. The hair is curly and the lips, thick 
(Luiz:225). 
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Material culture. Their settlements, called padi, 
are situated on the slopes of hills, and consist of 
vidu-s (huts), built separate but close to one 
another. The huts are low, with the floor level 
with the ground, thatched with straw or grass. 
The wall is of bamboo wattle, sometimes 
plastered over with red mud (Luiz:226). 


Both males and females wear ear-rings 
and the females, nose rings, bangles, bead neck- 
laces; the women wear a long cloth knotted over 
the right shoulder, and an under cloth around the 
waist. 


They used to be hunters, practicing shift- 
ing cultivation. Nowadays, they are mostly land- 
less, and find employment as workers in the 
neighbouring plantations; for example, most of 
the adult Thachanadans, male and female, of 
Kannampotta of the Kottapady village are 
workers of the Kottamunda Estate (Mathur 
1980). Luiz (p 225) said that they are principally 
engaged as agricultural labourers and seldom 
venture on independent cultivation. They hunt 
with the bow and arrows and serve as trackers 
for visiting hunters. During Thulam (Oct-Novem- 
ber) there are special days on which all the men 
hunt together (this was before the enforcement 
of the Wild Life Protection Act). It is also 
reported that in the past, they were expert in 
collecting haney, beeswax and other minor 
forest produce. 


Social Organization. There seems to be a two- 
way division of the community, based firstly on 
geographical or locality considerations, and 
secondly ona phratry system. Thirty six geographi- 
cal groupings are mentioned, of which the fol- 
lowing 31 are identified as follows (Dept. of 
Malayalam Lexicon 1992):- 


Kurumatutt- Churumata Malamata  Kurjjeeru- 
umata mata 
Kappilukkar Piccatta- Mitiyvamata Meettru- ` 
mata mata 
Koottakkar Karamata  Kannukkut- Njeer- 
umata jeerumata 
Maragarakkar Choora- Pulturu- Maddlu- 
mata mata mata 
Kaddrukkar Marattattu Peruttattu- Kanramata 
mata 
Maliccumata Kalamatta- Koneccam- Karikkata- 
kkaru ata mata 
Channaramata Koccakkaru Meetrukkaru Kattrukkar 
Melakkuru- Muttlukkaru Olukkatta- 
mata kkaru 


The term mata signified padi or settlement, 
in the past. Of the above, Kappilukkar, Koottakkar 
and Maragarakkar belonged to one group, 
Kurummatuttu, Melakkuru and Kattrukkaru to 
another, each with separate chiefs. Marriage 
relations between Kattrukkar and Melak- 
kurumata people are prohibited, as are unions 
between Kattrukkar and Kurummatuttumata folks 
(ibid.). 
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There are four phratries (cali), each desig- 
nated by a number signifying the number of 
kolam-s or clans comprised in it, eg., rantu calik- 
kar comprised llikkammeeru and Patrkkappadi, 
another rantu calikkar of Kantukkroom and 
Karrupadi; munnu calikkar ("three clans") of Man- 
nala Meeru, Mavummmeeru and Koottameeru; nalu 
calikkar ("four clans") of Matameeru, Mud- 
dameeru, Cennammeeru and Marruppaddi another 
nalu calikkar of Mannalammeru, Meenakkam- 
meru, Koolukkapadi, and Melttakkannammeru: 
and ettu calikkar ("eight clans") of Pommilam- 
meeru, Lerkkammeeru, Mollakkantanpadi, etc. 
(The informants were not aware of the identity of 
the other localities included in the "eight 
localities" phratry) (/bid.). It would appear that 
the phratry division has lost its original sig- 
nificance; it has not been reported by Luiz or 
Mathur and the information obtained by the re- 
searchers of the Dept., of Malayalam Lexicon 
admittedly is incomplete because the informants 
could not remember the details. 


According to the Dept., of Malayalam Lex- 
icon, each phratry has a headman known as 
chalitteekkanan, and each settlement or locality, 
a muppan who is assisted by a /eeppe. On the 
death of a muppan, either his son, or a senior 
member of the group succeeds. The padi-s of 
Kurummatuttumata, Melakkurumata and Kat- 
trukkaru have separate chiefs. "In addition, they 
together have a headman rajyakkar who is usual- 
ly selected from Melakkurumata". Luiz (p 226) 
however noted that in every settlement, there are 
two headman, the Muthali who settles disputes, 
arranges marriages and performs oblations to 
the male deities, and the Eleri, who is the priest, 
magician and the person competent to fix the 
date and time for marriages, as well as making 
offerings to the female deities. He added that 
they "do not now (1962) enjoy the respect and 
status they had in their early society". 


Luiz (p 227) asserted that they were par- 
ticular to get the girls married off before puberty 
because they believed that child marriage 
reduced the occurrence of divorce and deser- 
tion; "the child bride is never more than eleven 
years" old but the groom is an adult. The 
predominant mode of acquiring a mate is by 
negotiations initiated by the groom's parents. 
Bride price ranging from Rs. 2/- to 60/- had to be 
paid before the marriage ceremony; if the groom 
could not afford it, he could make up by service. 
Polyandry was prohibited but polygamy popular; 
many wives shared the hut. Divorce is permitted; 
it "is not complete till it is notified to the family 
of the wife and notified by them" (sic!, presumab- 
ly it means that the husband’s family must also 
notify approval of the divorce). Divorced women 
and widows may marry again. 


Luiz noted that "there appears to be no 
particular objection to accepting the daughter of 
the maternal uncle or paternal aunt as wife, but 
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the present (1962) generation prefers a bride 
from a non-related family". This explains the in- 
formation recorded by the Dept., of Malayalam 
Lexicon thirty years later in 1992, viz., that cross- 
cousin marriage is not prevalent among them 
now, though the kinship terms show the opposite. 
The use of the term katamapennu ("obligatory 
bride") for the maternal uncle’s daughter need 
not necessarily imply the currency of the prac- 
tice. The genealogical charts have not been 
reproduced; the use of the present tense may be 
a grammatical accident. The Dept., has reproduced 
some very interesting proverbs, eg., "If you marry 
your maternal uncle's daughter, you will have to 
look after the field near the gate", "The maternal 
uncle’s daughter remains even if you live or die", 
etc. These indicate the popularity of the practice 
in the past. 


Descent, inheritance and succession were 
reckoned through the female line (Mathur 1980); 
Luiz asserted that "their primitive rule of succes- 
sion was through the female line, and it has since 
been changed and the estate of the deceased 
now devolves among the wife and children" (p 
226). 


Kinship terminology. The following table, (cf. 
Dept., of Malayalam Lexicon) shows the kinship 
terms: 


FF, MF merakkappa/ hon. addr.:merakkappiyu 
FM, MM merakkamma/ hon. addr.: 
merakkamme; merakkammiyu 
FeB, MeZH muattappa; malyappa; malyappiyu 
FeBW, MeZ muittamma; malyamma; malyammiyu 
FyB cippappan; cippappe; cippappiyu; cippa 
FyBW cippamma 
FyB, MyZH ceryappa 
St.M, FyBW, 
MyZ cerlyamma 
FZ, MBW mami 
FZH, MB malaccan; malyaccan; malacchan; 
tamma (ref.) 
F, Sp.F appa/hon. addr.: appiyu 
M, Sp.M amma/hon. addr. ammiyu 
WF ammoose (ref.) 
WM ammayiyamma 
eB, DHF, SWF, 
FBS, FZS, MBS, 
MZS annan 
B (m ), 
SLSR 
MZS tabbi (a wom. addr. her own yB 
as anngala) 
HyB tabbilam 
HeB accan/acce/accalam 
eZ, 
FZD, MZD, | 
FBD, MBD acci 
Z, FZD, 
ZD, FBD, 
MBD leelu/eleelu 
eBW, eZ (ref.): muttulu 
WB aliyan (male spkng.) 
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ZH mave (m spkng.) 

HZ, BW natte (fem. spkng.) 
yZH pilla (fem. spkng.) 

S, DH _ mege; cekkan; pilla 

D pilla; moolu penattipiila 
bo nokkan 

gir nook; nooki 

ZS, BS marime 

ZD, BD marumulu 


SS, DS, SD, DD peerapilla 


One and the same term is used for cross- 
and parallel cousins. The specific term 
cippappan/cippi and cippamma is peculiar to 
the speech form of this community. The honorific 
suffix, -lam, added when a woman refers to her 
husband’s brothers even though younger to her- 
self, indicates the inferior status of the woman 
with reference to her male relatives. The use of 
the term annga/a by a woman to refer to her 
younger brother presupposes the correspond- 
ing use of aterm, eg., pennga/a by a man to refer 
to his younger sister, but this was not attested 
during the field study. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Delivery takes place in the 
husband’s house; a special isolation hut may be 
put up. It is interesting that the pollution after 
delivery is cast upon the males of the family and 
not the females; this may be a relic of couvade. 


When a girl attains puberty, she is 
segregated (the period of pollution has not been 
reported). At the end of the pollution, the follow- 
ing custom has been reported by the Dept., of 
Malayalam Lexicon: The girl is taken for a bath 
in the nearby river. A plantain leaf is kept on the 
bank, with rice, betel leaves, arecanut, four 
coins, a coconut and a wick kept within the split 
half of another coconut, on it. It is believed that 
evil spirits may drag her under the water; so her 
brother stands guard with a bow and arrow, 
which should glitter in the morning sun; he 
shoots an arrow over the head of his sister while 
she stands in the water; the arrow should land 
on the opposite bank; she has to swim or wade 
across and recover it. When the girl emerges 
from her dip, she is given a knife with which she 
is to cut the coconut with one stroke; she 
entrusts the arrow she has just retrieved to her 
father or mother, who keeps it safe at home. 


The initiative for the marriage is taken by 
the boy's family whose parents have to pay the 
negotiated bride price. On an auspicious day, 
the groom and his party along with the headman 
of his settlement come along. He ties the tali 
around her neck in the presence of the elders. It 
is the groom's sister who has to dress up the 
bride for the occasion. A feast follows, after 
which the bride, and all others proceed to the 
groom's house. 
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The dead are buried, after the corpse is 
washed and covered with a new cloth. Women 
and children follow the funeral procession. The 
grave is dug deep with a gallery or cellar cpening 
off one side at the bottom. The corpse is pushed 
into the cellar and the grave filled with earth. A 
memorial stone is planted at the site. Pollution is 
observed for 15 days during which they do not 
go for work. On the 15th day, there is a purificatory 
bath and a feast follows. 


Religion. They worship Kulakkattu deivam, 
Kariathan, Cherumba Bhagawathy, the spirits of 
their ancestors, Gulikan, etc. Members of the 
Wayanad Kadar (another endogamous com- 
munity) officiate as the priests for Thachanadans. 
They are either paid in kind or cash for their 
services. The spirits of the departed are propitiated 
by themselves (Mathur 1980). Nowadays, they 
worship at the nearby Hindu temples; the deity 


- especially their favourite is Kali. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:: Luiz AAD, 1962: The Tribes of 
Kerala, Bharatiya Adimyjati Sevak Sangh Delhi; Mathur 
PRG 1980: The Thachanadan Moopans (Unpublished 
typescript); Dept., of the Malayalam Lexicon, 1992: Kin- 
ship Terminology & the Social Structure of the Tribals 
of Kerala, (Project Report), mimcographed, University 
of Kerala, Thiruvananthapuram. 


M. Sasikumar 
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The Thachanadan Mooppans (taccanadan 
muppan) or Thachanadans (taccanadan) inhabit 
mainly the Meppadi, Kalppatta, Muthil and Am- 
balavayal Pdnchayats in the southern parts of 
Wayanad districts of Kerala. The Thachanadan 
Mooppans themselves have estimated their 
population to be around 2500. 


The Thachanadans do not find a place in 
the list of Scheduled Tribes and cannot claim 
any of the benefits given to tribal people. For this 
reason they never disclose the fact that they are 
Thachanadans but instead claim that they are 
Kadar or Kurumar. The Thachanadans are 
believed to have migrated to Wayanad from a 
place called Thachanadu. They claim that they 
are related to the people called Kutar, belonging 
to Nilambur. Their tribal name means leaders 
(muppan) of Thachanadu. 


The Thachanadans possess many cultural 
and linguistic peculiarities. The majority of them 
still use traditional names such as makki, cıru, 
ciri, notti, mati, kanni, catti, parra, kondi, kuriyam- 
ma, muttu, rukku etc. for women, and cūccan, 
cappan, kungan, karuppan, kélu, fhokkan, kom- 
bakkan, kullan, kariyan, uppan, etc., for men. To 
other tribals and to plains people they speak 
Malayalam and among themselves, their own 
language. 
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Phonology. The word final front vowels in the 
language take a palatal glide of Y and the vowel 
u is also added to it. 


Thus the -i ending or -a ending words of 


Malayalam appear with a final -u in the 
Thachanadan language. 
eli eliyu rat 
uli ' uliyu chisel 
ari ariyu rice 
ara areyu hip 
ela elayu leaf 
ara areyu chamber 
This Y sound is lost in sandhi. This 


phonological peculiarity is not attested in any 
other Dravidian language. 


In word final syllables the nasal sound m is 
usually preceded by the vowel ‘o’ in 
Thachanadan, whereas in the corresponding 
words in Malayalam the vowel a appears in the 


corresponding words in Malayalam. 


arram arrom edge, tip 
alam ayom depth 
élam élom cardamom 
katam katom debt 


This feature is found in the Mullukuruman 
dialect, the northern dialects of Malayalam and 
also in the Harijan dialect of Tamil Nadu. 


Where nasal homorganic stop and cluster 
appear in Malayalam, the corresponding word in 
_the language of Thachanadans will have a 

geminated voiced consonant. 


Malayalam Thachanadan 

kunkumam kuggumom saffron powder 
parangimanna paraggimanna cashew fruit 
ullankai ullaggayyu palm of the hand 
inci ijji ginger 

anicu ajju five 

andi addi seed 

undu uddu there is 

canta cadda market 

enre erre my 


This is also a peculiar change not attested 
to in other Dravidian languages. 


In addition to the alveolar and retroflex 
laterals found in Malayalam (I and = /) 
Thachanadan language has a dental lateral also. 
The dialects of Tenkurumar (Kattunaickan), Bet- 
takurumar  (Uralikkurumar), | Cholanaickan, 
Malavedar and Adiyas of Kerala and Toda lan- 
guage of Nilgiri show this peculiarity. The dental 
lateral pronunciation is heard in words like mala 
(necklace), alla (no), taleyu (head), kalappa 
(plough), palava (wooden-plank) etc. 


The v of Malayalam, the Kannada cognate 
of which is b, is pronounced as m in 


Thachanadan speech. 
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Tachanatan Meaning 


Malayalam 

vattam mattam circle 

vatakku matakku north 

valattu matattu at the right hand side 
valam malam fertilizer 

venna menna butter 


But in formal speech, the Thachanadans 
consciously try to use v instead of m, probably 
due to contact with Malayalam. 


Pronouns. The pronouns of Thachanadan 
speech are as follows: : 
Sg. PI. 
| Aani/Aanu/na nanna/nanna 
nanijna 
(Obl. base (Obl. base 
i-, en-) nama!-) 
II ni/niyyu ninna 
(Obl. base nin) (Obl. base ninnal) 
Il P./ Mas. aven 
demons. iven 
uven non-gender PI. 
Fem. alu aru 
ilu Uru 
alu 
Neu. addu 
iddu 
The important differences from the 


Malayalam pronoun system are the absence of 
neuter plural (ava in Malayalam) and the presence 
of -u as a demonstrative base, which is not 
present in Malayalam. For neuter plural the 
Thachanadan use the compound word ‘addokke’, 
The -u demonstrative base though not attested in 
Malayalam, is a proto-Dravidian feature. 


Number. Thachanadan speech uses two peculiar 
plural forms -/am and -lam mostly with kinship 
terms. -lam is added to -/ ending words and at 
all other places -/am is added. 


Sg. PI. 

mami mamilam maternal aunt 

tabbi tabbilam younger brother 

acci accilam elder sister 

aliye aliyalam wifes brother/sister’s 
l ii husband 

natle nattalam husband's sister 


ceryamma ceryammalam mother's younger sister 


The plural marker -mar used in Malayalam 
appears as -mér in Thachanadan speech. 


Case. As in Malayalam accusative case marker - 
is -e (rettiye wife(Acc.), dative markers are -inu, 
iykku, -kku and -akku. (iddind this (Dat.), ikku 
(Dat.), ninakku you (Dat.) and sociative is -te 
(nammute we (Soc.)) 


The genitive form in words like ikkila my, 
alkkla her, rettikla wife’s and mo/kkla daughter's 
is probably derived from suffixing the dative marker 
-kku and the defective verb ulla to the noun stem. 


THACHANADAN MOOPPAN LANGUAGE 
TODA - INTRODUCTION 


Tense. Thachanadan past tense markers -uppu 
and -ippu are very unusual forms unattested in 
other Dravidian languages. The present is 
formed by the suffix -eddu. (Eg. kereddu is 
climbing). Rarely the suffix -uddu is also used. 
Thachanadan also has other unusual present 
tense forms - kerukkini and keréluddu. 


The future form is -u which is very close to 
-um of Malayalam. 

The suffixes -e or ey is added to the past 
suffix -/ppu. 


Tense paradigm for verbs dtu to blow and 
cey to do. 


Past Present Future 

Utippey uteddu/utukkini utu 
utéluddu 

ceyyippey ceyyéddu/eeyikkini ceyyu 
cekleluddu 


Kinship terms. Thachanadans use honorific forms 
of kinship terms when referring to elder kins. 


honorific 
appa father appiyu 
amma mother ammiyu 


The grand parents are denoted by prefix- 
ing ‘merak’ to the terms for father and mother. 


merakkama/merakkamme 
merakappa 


grand mother 
grand father 


Father’s elder brother and mother’s elder 
sisters husband are known as mUutappa or 
malyappa or malyappan. The corresponding 
female kins are called mUtamma or malyappam- 
ma. 


Father's younger brother is appappan or 
cippappan, and his wife is cippamma. Mother’s 
brother’s wife and Father’s sisters are called 
mami while mother’s brother and father’s sister’s 
husband are malaccan/malyaccan or malachan. 


A man addresses his elder brother’s wife 
as muttulu while a woman addresses her elder 
brother’s wife as acci. 


Two peculiar kinship terms of 
Thachanadans are rellen husband and retti (wife). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Somasckharan Nair P 1989: 
Tachanatanmarude Samsara Bhasha, (The specch of 
Tachanatans) (Malayalam), Vijnanakairali Vol.20, 4, 
Kerala Bhasha Institute; Somasckharan Nair P 1992: 
Kinship Terminology and Social Structure of the Tribals 
of Kerala (Mimcographed), Project Report, Dept. of 
Malayalam Lexicon, University of Kerala. 
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The Toda of the Nilgiris is one of the best 
known and most studied communities in India. 
They are a Scheduled Tribe living in the highest 
regions of the Nilgiri district of Tamil Nadu. One 


' about them, 
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of the "classics" in Anthropological literature, 
W.H.R. River's The Todas (1906), is a com- 
prehensive description, which is still the source 
book for much of the information on this tribe. It 
pioneered the use of the "genealogical method" 
in anthropological studies. He provided 72 
genealogical charts in which he recorded the 
names of 736 then living Toda individuals. In the 
words of Emeneau (1971:xiii), this work is "indis- 
pensable: still only to be supplemented rather 
than superseded". Emeneau himself studied 
their language and folk lore; his books on these 
subjects are classics in their own right and "...he 
wrought for Toda linguistics what Rivers achieved 
for Toda ethnography" (Walker 1986:5). There 
had been full length studies already published 
including one by the famous 
theosophist, Madame Blavatsky, in Russian, 
portraying them as a highly spiritual "race". 
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Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark studied 
the polyandry among the Toda after World War Il. 
S. Sakthivel and Agasthialingam studied the lan- 
guage, and added ethnographic details in the 
1970-s. Nambiar devoted a volume of the 1961 
Census exclusively to this tribe. "A major draw- 
back of (this extensive material)... is that the 
data are almost always derived from River's 
book, or even from earlier works, and then pre- 
sented in that deceptive ‘ethnographic present’ 
which suggests that Toda today are exactly the 
same as they were in 1901-02, ... or even earlier" 
(Walker 1986:7). Walker’s own book is an at- 
tempt to update the descriptions, to emphasize 
the ecological influences on Toda customs, and 
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to demonstrate that the Toda are "essentially 
within, not outside, the Hindu world of South 
India" (ibid.:8). A comprehensive bibliography of 
writings on the Toda is also contained in Walker’s 
book, and is not repeated here. 


The material available is so vast that it is 
not possible to compress it into one article. We 
feature a general article and a few on certain 
aspects which have received special attention 
like their social organization, erstwhile polyandry, 
and the cult of the dairy. 


Population. According to the 1981 Census, the 
Toda population was 875, in Tamil Nadu, and 131 
from Karnataka. Of the Tamil Nadu population, 
434 were males and 441 females. Even though 
their religion and belief systems are unique, 
99.20% are classified in the Census returns as 
"Hindus". The rest are Christians. The data 
showed that the percentage of "Hindus" had in- 
creased from 87.68% in 1961 to 93.87% in 1971 
and 99.20% in 1981. Correspondingly, 
proportion of Christians had declined from 
12.32% in 1961 to 0.80% in 1981. 


Even though Missionary activity has been 
going on among the Toda ever since the British 
opened up the Nilgiris, the converts were excom- 
municated and became "de-tribalized". They 
adopted Tamil as their mother tongue and lost 
command over the Toda language, intermarry- 
ing with non-Toda Christians of the locality, and 
following the Church rites in their life crisis 
rituals. In the recent past, there has been a ten- 
dency for many of them to go back to the “Buf- 
falo cult" and re-integrate with the non- 
converted Toda community. 


The literacy percentage was 43.43% (53% 
for males and 34% for females). Some of the 
Christian Todas had taken higher education and 
are in various services.According to the 1981 
Census, 32% of the total population are "workers", 
of whom 78.93% are livestock breeding (the buf- 
falo cult) and forestry related activities, 20.36% 
are in other occupations. Only two persons were 
reported as "cultivators" - this occupation has 
been increasingly taken up by many more since 
1981. 


Various schemes of development, both 
area-based for the Nilgiris as a whole, as specifi- 
cally for the Toda, have been implemented. 
These include the Hill Areas Development schemes, 
the Tribal Welfare Departmental schemes, the 
Indo-German Nilgiris Development Project, and 
the Toda Uplift Irrigation Development Scheme. 
A Toda Multipurpose Credit Society is also 
functioning. The planting of exotics like Aus- 
tralian Wattle in the famous Wenlock Downs had 
threatened the pasturage of the Toda buffaloes, 
but the Government have allowed them the 
rights to grazing in the forest lands. Now, none 
of them is in distress, and several are well off, 


the’ 
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with income from cultivation, sale of buffalo milk 
and of their handicrafts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bhowmick, KL, et al 1971: Tribal 
India: A Profile in Indian Ethnology, The World Press, 
Calcutta; Blavatsky, 1878: The Truth about the Hindu 
Todas, in Isis Unveiled: A Master key to the Mysterics 
of Ancient and modern science and theology, Bernard 
Quatritch, London; Emeneau, MB, 1971: Toda Songs, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford; Hockings, PE, 1972: A Bibli- 
ography for the Nilgiri Hills of Southern India, New 
Haven; Nambiar, PK, & Bharathi, TB, 1965: Census of 
India 1961: Vol. IX, Madras, Part VI; Govi., of India, 
New Delhi; Rivers, WHR, 1906: The Todas, Macmillan 
& Co., London [Reprinted in two Vols by Rawat Publi- 
cations, Jaipur, 1986]; Sakthivel, S, 1976: Phonology of 
Toda with Vocabulary, Annamalai University, An- 
namalainagar; Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of India, 
Vol. IH, Oxford University Press, pp 1145-1153; Walker, 
AR, 1986: The Toda of South India: A New Look, 
Hindustan Publishing Corporation, New Delhi. 
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Many early European visitors, when they 
entered the Nilgiris in Tamil Nadu, named it as 
Toda land, because the Toda, considered to be 
the autochthones of the area, lived there. All 
others seem to have in-migrated later. They were 
paying gudu (tribute) to the Toda. Even the ear- 
liest British settlers and notably Sullivan, the 
Collector of Coimbatore purchased lands in Nil- 
giris from the Toda, or paid compensation. The 
Toda were described as Todawars, Tudas, 
Toders, etc. 


Several theories were woven about their 
origin. The Roman noses, fine eyes, flowing 
robes induced some to trace them from Rome. 
Others considered their "Jewish" cast of coun- 
tenance as "proof" of being the remnants of the 
lost tribes of Hebrews. Arguments raged that 
they immigrated from Shat el Arab, or were rem- 
nants of the Celto-Scythian race, who had been 
driven from the plains to take refuge in moun- 
tains. They have been surmised to be a remnant 
of an old Tamilian tribe of the plains driven by 
some unknown reasons to the hills. Harkness 
considered them as "aborigines". 


The Toda themselves traditionally believe 
that the earliest God, Pithi, had a son, On, who 
had a wife, Pinarkurs. One day the couple went 
up the Kundah hills, carrying an iron bar, using 
which On produced 1600 buffaloes from the 
earth. His wife did better, with 1800. Holding the 
tail of the last of On’s buffaloes, came a man, the 
first Toda, out of whose right rib On created the 
first Toda woman. 


Cairns scattered over the summits of the 
hills constitute evidence of human habitation in 
the area from prehistoric times. The Toda know 
nothing of the origins of these. Inside the cairns, 
earthen pots containing pieces of bone, char- 
coal and fragments of pottery, images of tigers, 
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elks, bisons and some domestic animals, pieces 
of bronze resembling spearheads, tripods, etc., 
have been found. The excavations also showed 
ancient gold workings, remains of fortified posi- 
tions, an altar, and long rows of ruined walls 
forming streets. The technology for production 
of these artefacts and the skilled in the stone 
work are not found among the Toda. 


Habitat. The Nilgiris district, about 2500 sq.km., 
is in Tamil Nadu, adjoining Karnataka and Kerala. 
it is at 2000 t0 2400 meters above MSL, with 
many peaks, Doddabetta, at 2636 meters form- 
ing the second highest peak in the sub-continent 
south of the Himalayas. The south west mon- 
soon brings most of the precipitation, June to 
“August; some rains are aiso received during the 
north east monsoon, October to December; the 
annual total, about 400 cm. The mercury falls to 
0 degrees C at night during December-January, 
with day temperatures below 15 and bitingly cold 
winds and hiding mists. The maximum day 
temperature (April-May) is 20 degrees. The area 
is drained by many streams and rivulets which 
join to form the south-flowing Bhavani, a 
tributary of the Kavery, and the Moyar, flowing 
north-east. The equable "temperate zone" 
climate and the indescribably beautiful landscape 
attracted the British, who made it the popular 
Summer resort it is now. 


The natural vegetation consisted of exten- 
sive rolling grasslands, with high altitude "sho/a" 
types in the depressions. Lower down were 
evergreen forests, tending to moist deciduous 
types at lower elevations, until scrub took over 
near the Coimbatore plains. The valley of the 
Bhavani was dense evergreen forest, extending 
into Kerala. Dry deciduous forests prevailed 
northwards. Several plant species were unique 
to the area, but are now rare. The natural ecol- 
ogy has been completely upset over the past two 
centuries. The British introduced tea and other 
commercial plantations; potato was cultivated in 
the higher elevations around Ooty; alpine 
species (pines, cypresses, etc.,) were planted all 
over. Though several species of eucalypts were 
introduced, E. citridora was popular for the oil 
content. After Independence, the grass lands on 
the idyllic Wenlock "Downs" going up the Dod- 
dabetta, were, with indifferent success, planted 
up with E. grandis and "Black Wattle" (Acacia 
Spp). 


Wild life is now found mainly in the exten- 
sive "Biosphere Reserve" covering the Mudumali 
(Moyar valley)-Bandipur-Wayanad sanctuary 
areas. Tigers have the pride of place; the other 
big cat found is the panther or leopard, with a 
black variety in the evergreen forests. The Nilgiri 
Tahr, a mountain goat, and the Nilgiri Langur, a 
large monkey, are characteristic. The other 
species like gaur (Indian ‘bison’), elephant, 
bear, etc., the sambhur and the different species 
of deer, pangolins, ant eaters, and rodents, typi- 
cally found in South India are all well repre- 
sented. In the rest of the district, wild life has 
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been virtually hunted out of existence, except for 
the bonnet monkeys and wild pigs. 


Population & Language. Toda numbered 675 in 
1881, 736 in 1891 and 805 in 1901; 582 in 1927 
but 706 in 1961 and 675 in 1971 and is estimated 
to be over a thousand now. The exceptional 
Stability of the numbers over a century has been 
attributed to their previous practice of female 
infanticide. Though prohibited by law since 
1819, the practice has been completely given up 
now, with a corresponding uptrend in the 
population, and is reflected in the sex ratio; from 
708 females to 1000 males in 1856'to near 
equality in 1985. 


They have no written language, but their 
mother tongue has been clearly identified as 
Dravidian. Caldwell believed it to be an old 
dialect of Tamil. Emeneau classified it as an 
independent member of the South Dravidian 
family. It is surmised that the habit of conversing 
in the open air and calling aloud to those stand- 
ing at elevated points have made their sounds 
rough. This guttaralism distinguishes it from 
other languages of the family. Hunter found the 
language consisting of two distinct dialects, 
secular and sacred. Emeneau worked extensive- 
ly on the grammar. He identified sixteen vowel 
phonemes, 8 short and 8 long. Four pairs were 
high vowels, three mid, and one low. The con- 
sonant phonemes numbered 35. Seven positions 
and seven manner of articulation distinguished 
them. Lexically, Toda words are the same as 
those of South Dravidian, but pronounced dif- 
ferently, eg., 


Word Toda form In other Dravidian Languages 
Mirror konody  kannāti (Tamil, Mal.) 

Rice asky arici (Tam., ari (Mal.) 
Jackal nary nari (Tam., Mal., Kan.) 
stone kas kal (Tam., Mal., Kan.) 
Tooth pas pa! (Tam., Mal., Kan.) 
Head mad mantai (Tam.) 

Squirrel anil anil (Tam., Mal.) 

Side pak pakkam (Tam.) 

Herd kubil kumpal {Tam.) 

To sing poor pātu (Tam., Mal.) 

To weave ney ney (Tam., Mal.) 
Mountain pot betta (Kan.) 

Salt up uppu (Tam., Mal., Kan., Tel.) 
Wind koot kāttru (Tam.,) kattu (Mal.) 
Milk pos pal (Tam., Mal.) 


Emeneau noted that a plural form is not 
always found when there is a plurality in the 
context. Pronouns and numerals also have the 
same characteristic, and are distinguished by 
meanings such as reference to speaker and 
hearer, and numeration. 


Rivers found interchangeability between a/ 
and oi, p and b, p and v, v and f, kh and gh; these 
could not be distinguished; k was often 
pronounced as kw and the sounds m and n were 
often omitted, as in mand > mad, ambu > abu. 
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The sound z occurs frequently. He also found 
three varieties of sacred language, viz., kwarzam 
used in prayer, that used in the dairy ritual, and 
teu used when narrating legends. He was con- 
vinced that diviners used a form of Malayalam in 
their frenzied utterances, and cited Thurston’s 
case notes to the effect that the diviners talked 
in Malayalam (Rivers reprint 1986:1,255). 


At present, they speak Tamil with others 
and use their language among themselves only. 


Physical appearance. They are taller and fairer 
than the plains people, the average height being 
170 cm for men and 155 for women. The average 
cephalic index is 73.3 and the nasal index 74.9. 
The nose is rounded in profile. They are excep- 
tionally hairy on head, face, chest and abdomen, 
with dense growth on the helix of the ears. The 
eyebrows seem to unite. The men used to grow 
their hair long, sporting glorious beards. 
Nowadays, they prefer to have haircuts and 
shave their faces. Women wear their head hair in 
ringlets, using a stick to curl them and smearing 
it with butter. 


The men carry a brand mark on the right 
shoulder, made by burning the skin with a red- 
hot sacred fire stick at the age of twelve. Women 


have to brand the carpo-metacarpal joint of each. 


thumb, and each wrist by means of a lighted 
thread at a ceremony conducted on the new 
moon day in the fifth month of the first pregnan- 
Cy. 

Both sexes wear a thick off-white cotton 
cloak, putkul/, striped with blue and red lines and 
often embroidered. Men drape it around the 
waist; women wear it full length, covering the 
body from neck to ankles. The stripes and 
embroidery run vertically down the front of the 
body. Beneath, men wear a white cotton waist 
cloth falling below the knees. Women wear the 
waist cloth from above the chest covering the 
breasts. At present this traditional dress is worn 
on ritual occasions except by the aged. Men and 
women dress according to the current local 
fashions. 


mer 


oda Brothers wearing Putkuli 
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Tattooing is an important ritual decoration 
for the women, to be done at different ages on 
different occasions, after attaining puberty. It is 
done on chin, chest, breasts, back, outer side of 
upper arms, beck of left hand, below calves, 
above ankles and across dorsum of feet, in pat- 
terns of dots and rings. It is done by a woman 
relative, the paste being made of lamp black and 
breast milk. If a woman should die without fat- 
tooing, the marks are painted on the corpse 
before cremation. 





Ornaments of iron, silver and gold are 
worn by both sexes. Men wear finger and ear- 
rings. Women used silver bracelets, necklaces, 
iron armlets, bunches of cowrie shells. These 
jewels were traditionally made by Kota artisans, 
and now popular with the tourists for whom it is 
stocked by fashionable jewellers, but the Toda 
wear all types of modern jewellery. 


Settlements & House types. The Toda settle- 
ments are called mad, more popularly mund, 
from the Badaga version of the word. Each con- 
sists of about five huts for dwelling and one for 
the dairy. A group of mad-s recognized a "head" 
mad (etumad). In the past, they seemed to shift 
from place to place throughout the plateau, in 
search of pasture for their buffaloes; at present 
there are about 60 mad-s grouped under various 
"head" mad-s, viz., Muthanad, Kandal, Manjukal, 
Tharanad, Betta, Kannaki, Biggapatti, Nedi, Pan, 
Koduthoni, Kuthkod, Thevati, Omkarsh, Karigad 
and Bedgal. They ensure that good pasture, a 
shola forest patch, and a stream of water are 
available, when choosing a settlement site. 


The traditional huts are unique in design 
and construction. The look like split half barrels, 
the open side onthe ground. The top of the curve 
is about 3 meters above the ground. It is made 
of bamboos and rattan. The entrance is a small 
cut, 1.5 metres square, serving as doorway, win- 
dow and chimney. One has to crawl through it 
into the hut. It is closed by a sliding plank door. 
Each hut is surrounded by a wall of loose stones 
piled a metre or so high. They are built on a 
raised ground and each settlement is surrounded 
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by another wall of loose piled stones with narrow 
openings for the humans. A hut is provided for 
the dairy, with a pen for the buffaloes, adjacent 
to the dwelling houses. 
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Thatching in Operation. A Toda Hut 


Food. Traditionally vegetarian, milk and milk 
products were the mainstay. They obtained rice 
and grains as tributes from the Badaga, and 
used roots, herbs, fruits and honey which they 
collected from the forests. Rivers reported that 
they prepared patcherski out of samai grain, 
buttermilk and jaggery. They did not like others 
seeing them eat for fear of the evil eye. Nowadays, 
they eat all types of foods. Rice with cooked 
vegetables and bakery products available in the 
bazar are relished. Some of them are giving up 
vegetarianism. The availability of liquor in the 
bazar has made many addicted to it. 


Economic Activities. They were traditionally pas- 
toral and considered it beneath their dignity to 
cultivate land. They depended on their buffalo 
herds for milk and products, and on the tributes 
paid by other communities, traditionally in kind. 
The dairies still play a very important role, in the 
economic as in the religious life. Two types, 
sacred and ordinary, are distinguished, with the 
herds similarly classified. Priests attend to the 
sacred herds and dairies. Men and boys of the 
settlement look after the others. The ordinary 
dairy is like the ordinary hut, but the sacred type 
is conical. The operations of the sacred dairy 
form the rituals and ceremonies of the tribe, and 
the dairy is regarded as a temple. Milk is con- 
sidered as a sacred substance, to be consumed 
only after due rituals by the priests. The process 
of converting it into buttermilk, butter and ghee 
is strictly according to prescribed time honoured 
ritual. The buttermilk is distributed to the vil- 
lagers; the ghee is sold in the market. 


At present, Toda people are engaged in all 
sorts of economic activities. They cultivate various 
horticultural crops in their lands. Many are 
employed in the tea and plantation estates. Some 
are educated and have government jobs. The 
association with the buffaloes and dairies is not 
broken because of the religious significance. 
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Social Organization. There are two endogamous 
moities, Tarthar and Teiveli, the former account- 
ing for threefourths. There are five exogamous 
clans, called by the Badaga as the Peiki, the only 
clan among the Teiveli, and the Pekkan, Kuttan, 
Kennna and Todi. The corresponding Toda 
nomenclature is: 


Badaga term Toda moiety Toda name 


Peiki Teivaly Kur, Pir, Omgas, 
Kor, Perkas 
Pekkan Tarthor Melgas 
Kuttan Tarthor Toror, Koror, Kerir, 
Pirgor, Inkiti & Niri 
Kenna Tarthor Kas 
Todi Tarthor Nos & Mor 


Each clan is further sub-divided into a 
kudr, which is a ceremonial division, and a polm, 
meaning a portion, and denoting the sharing of 
expenses that fall on the clan as a whole on 
occasions such as repairing the dairy building. 
The Tarthar own the most sacred dairy temples 
and their associated herds. The Teiveli are tiie 
priests. Marriage is not normally allowed across 
the moities, but some special types of sexual 
union were, in the past. The Teiveli people ate 
apart, and the women were not allowed to go to 
a Tarthar mad or mingle with Tarthar women, 
though there was no prohibition for Tarthar 
women visiting Teiveli mad-s. This distinction is 
nowadays not observed. 


Each clan "possesses" a group of mad-s 
and are named after that of the etumad or prin- 
cipal settlement of the clan. They are known as 
mado! or the "village people". The houses are 
owned by individuals, but the hamlets, dairies 
and sacred buffaloes are the common property 
of respective clans. Descent and membership of 
the clan is determined patrilineally according to 
the ritual acceptance of "social" paternity whereby 
a man acknowledged fathership. Women cease 
to be members of their natal clans and join that 
of their husband at marriage. However, if she 
marries another man after the first marriage, her 
mate may belong to her first husband’s clan, but 
not of her natal, or father’s clan. 


They had a powerful and active Council, 
the noym. It had no "formal" constitution: elder 
members and respected elders, as well as a 
Badaga "friend", would be the members. The 
maximum punishment it imposed was expulsion 
from the tribe. An expelled man was barred from 
the precincts of any dairy, and prohibited from 
attending the clan rituals. His heirs are also auto- 
matically expelled, and will get no Toda mates. 
Even their funeral rites are not allowed in the 
Clan sites for these ceremonies. However. they 
could attend Toda ceremonies, though not per- 
mitted to enter the dairies. The council would 
never reinstate an expelled person, but his son 
or later descendent may be, after he pays fines 
of money and buffaloes. 
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The hamlets and pastures are "owned" by 
each clan, and the buffaloes are pastured 
together. The proceeds of sale of ghee and other 
"mundane" products made out of the sacred sub- 
stance, milk, are distributed among the mem- 
bers of each hamlet. At present, many Toda 
individuals have become members of Milk 
Producers’ Cooperative Societies, and do not 
observe many formalities in regard to the milk 
produced from the "profane" herds of animals 
which are individually owned. 


The head of the family is always a man, 
usually the father. The family consists of hus- 
band, wife, unmarried children and widowed 
parent of the husband. The adelphic polyandry 
under which brothers shared a roof and a wife, 
is now exceptionally rare. Paternity is biological 
as well as by social acknowledgement. Descent 
is always in the male line, the offspring being 
members of the husband/father. 


Women were considered "subordinate". 
They could not enter the temples, and had to 
keep away from certain pathways, because they 
were supposed to pollute the exceptional sanctity 
of the dairy complex. They could not cook food 
for important functions and had no part in the 
religious ceremonies. They were supposed to 
look after the household, and Rivers called the 
broomstick, the sieve and the pestle as the sym- 
bols of Toda womanhood. They inherited no 
property. Bride price was payable for them in 
terms of buffaloes, but these belonged to their 
husband; they were only entitled to their per- 
sonal ornaments. 


Kinship [See SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, DOUBLE 
DESCENT & KINSHIP] 


Life Cycle Rituals. In the fifth month of the first 
pregnancy of a woman, she had to leave her 
home on the day of the new moon and spend a 
complete month in a pollution hut erected by her 
husband outside the ritual boundary of the mad. 
The woman does the wrist-burning ceremony. 
The husband spent the nights with her and 
cooked the food. Then she was ritually purified 
and returned. In the seventh month came the 
"bow and arrow" ceremony. The husband would 
take her to a wood outside the mad, where she 
would sit gazing at a tree, ina hollow of which a 
lamp is lit. When polyandry was prevalent, one 
of the men who had access to her would come 
up and present a toy bow and arrow to her, thus 
acknowledging the paternity of the child in the 
womb. For all subsequent births, the man who 
last presented the bow and arrow would be con- 
sidered the parent, until some one else came up 
with the present. The children would be mem- 
bers of the clan of the man who last made the 
present. Now, the ritual has only a ceremonial 
significance, as polyandry is not In vogue. 


The delivery is in her house, with the assis- 
tance of experienced women, and is considered 
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polluting. The newly delivered mother and the 
child are taken out of the hamlet to a pollution 
hut, and have to be there for a lunar month: for 
the second and subsequent deliveries of a 
woman, the seclusion need be only from the date 
of delivery to the next new moon. Since 1950, 
this rigourous practice has been relaxed; a few 
symbolic hours now suffice. 


A new born baby is always covered when- 
ever it is taken outside the house. For boy babies, 
a day is chosen by the priest for the cloth un- 
covering ceremony, between the first and third 
month after birth. The naming ceremony coin- 
cides. The ceremony takes place in the dairy 
before dawn; a clansman brings the baby covered 
under his cloak and hands it over to the eldest 
clansman present. When the dawn breaks, he 
takes the baby to the dairy entrance and un- 
covers the baby face. The assembled men pray 
for its welfare and the name is dectared. The 
elders greet the child in the traditional style by 
placing their feet over the baby head. Feasts are 
part of the celebration. For the female baby, 
there is hardly any ceremony. The mother takes 
it to the ritual entrance of the mad and uncovers 
its face. There is no formal naming. Male names 
are clan oriented and derived from their environ- 
ment such as dairy institution, water sources, 
mountains, streams, etc. Female names are for 
flowers, gold, silver, etc. At present Hindu gods 
and goddesses lend their names. 


A girl had to undergo a symbolic and an 
actual deflowering ceremony before attaining 
puberty. The first was when a man belonging to 
the moiety other than that of the girl visited her 
in day time and lay down with her, putting his 
cloak over her for a few minutes. On the same 
night or after a fortnight, "a man of strong physi- 
que" who has to be of a clan other than that of 
the girl stays with her for a whole night. The girls 
who had not undergone these ceremonies were 
looked down upon and considered disgraced. 
There is no ceremony or ritual to mark the attain- 
ment of puberty. 


In the past marriages were arranged even 
when the girl was an infant. She would be treated 
as a member of the husband's clan; should she 
die before the consummation of the union, her 
cremation is done at the expense of the 
husband’s family and at the grounds used by the 
husband’s clan for the funeral of their females. 
When she became fifteen or sixteen years old, 
the husband’s father and another male relative 
would arrive to fetch her, after due notice. They 
would be treated to a feast. She then leaves, with 
presents of ornaments, clothing and other gifts 
from her parents. If the husband does not wish 
to live with the girl, he may annul the marriage 
by giving one buffaloe as a fine to the parents of 
the girl. But if the girl refuses to live with him, the 
fine is heavier, up to ten buffaloes as may be 
fixed by the noym, payable by her father to the 
husband's father. 
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Divorce was allowed for two reasons: the 
wife is a fool, or she will not work. Neither bar- 
renness nor infidelity was regarded as adequate 
reason. Illness of the husband was adequate for 
a woman to seek divorce. A fine of one buffaloe 
has to be paid by the husband to the wife’s father 
in any case. 


There used to be a practice called 
mokhthoditi; a married woman could have a 
marital relationship with a man of the other 
moiety who would have no rights to the issue, as 
they were members of her "in-moiety" husband’s 
moiety and clan. The Toda of the present day 
feel shy to speak about their ancestors’ prac- 
tices and their marital arrangements most of 
which have been abandoned entirely or partially. 


Funeral rites. The dead are cremated, first of the 
body in a "green" ceremony, and then, of relics 
at a "dry" funeral. Each clan has two or more 
funeral places separately for male and female 
dead. A hut is specially built for the reception of 
the dead body, which may be kept there till all 
relatives and friends assemble. Buffaloes are 
caught and sacrificed. A finger nail, a piece of 
the scalp, or a lock of hair salvaged out of the 
first funeral are religiously guarded and burnt at 
the "dry funeral". The nearest female relative of 
the deceased used to guard these remains of the 
first, till the second funeral. 


The second is a scene of great feasting 
and dancing. All the clans gather; several dry 
funerals are celebrated together. The number of 
buffaloes to be sacrificed is according to the 
number of funerals clubbed together. A new hut 
is erected and all the men and women assemble. 
Kota musicians played their pipes and drums. A 
dance is performed in front of the hut. Food is 
served to all present. Buffaloes are selected for 
the sacrifice, saluted formally, and killed by strik- 
ing over the head. Some of the meat is ritually 
eaten by the Toda; the rest goes to the Kota 
musicians. The son of the deceased drops and 
smashes to pieces over the funeral site a new 
earthen pot filled with water. 


Close relatives observe a period of mourn- 
ing, refraining from dancing until the end of the 
funeral. They cut their hair as a sign of mourning. 
Men tonsure their heads; women cut their 
ringlets to chin level. Pollution is from the occur- 
rence of death automatically terminated at the 
new moon next after the second funeral. Pollu- 
tion is also observed by clansmen who have 
attended the rites. They will not visit any dairy 
during the pollution period. ` 


Religion. The sacred dairies are their temples. 
The cone shaped temples of the highest sanctity 
are manned by priests called Tiriares. They are 
inducted only after the prescribed initiation and 
installation rites. They wear black cloth. There is 
no idol in the dairies. The sacred objects are the 
vessels in which the sacred substance milk is 
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kept and processed, the bells and the drums. 
The priests greet the sun every morning, beat the 
drum, offer prayers, pour the milk from one 
receptacle to another to separate the culture for 
forming the curds, milk the buffaloes and mix the 
culture for the next day's buttermilk, churn and 
separate the previous day’s curds, and serve the 
buttermilk to men of the clan who come for it. 
The whole routine is strictly prescribed by cus- 
tom and tradition; violation of any norm entails 
a complicated purification procedure. The Toda 
may be considered as "imperfect monotheists". 
They used to respect but not to adore the sun 
and fire, the rocks and hills and the trees and 
spots of their beautiful homeland. 


Christian missionaries have been active in 
the district for a couple of centuries; there are 
about 200 Toda living in Ooty who are Christians. 


Inter-ethnic linkages. Other tribes in the district 
are Kota, Irula and Kurumba, besides Badaga 
who are not scheduled as a tribe. The last of 
these in-migrants are the Badaga, descendants 
of Hindu Lingayats. All these communities paid 
tribute to the Toda. The Kota were the musicians 
at Toda funerals and were the artisans supplying 
metal implements and mud pots to the others. 
The Badaga are cultivators who gave grains and 
vegetables as part of their tribute. They sold the 
Toda dairy products in the market for them. The 
Kurumba were dreaded as the sorcerers and the 
Toda used to keep them happy with occasional! 
payments in kind; they would employ a Kurumba 
sorcerer to counteract the machinations of 
others. The Irula were comparatively remote 
from the Toda. 


Over the decades, the district has become 
a famous tourist resort, military cantonment, in- 
dustrial area, and a hub of other activities. Al! 
sorts of sophisticated people have made it their 
home. Social, cultural and economic relations 
have changed. The Toda have had to live with 
and adjust to them. 


The Development Experience. The lands are no 
more even fictitiously the Todas’. Only a few live 
in the traditional houses. Constructions of brick 
and concrete are their homes now. Their tradi- 
tional clothing is reserved for ritual use. They 
have the promise of reservation of employment 
opportunities under Government. Vocational 
guidance and training have been administered to 
many unemployed youths. They have joined 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Union. The educa- 
tional picture is bright. There are a few Toda 
graduates and matriculates who are employed in 
Banks and public sector establishments. But the 
study of these "beautiful" people, and their uni- 
que cultural traditions still attracts anthropologists, 
linguists and scientists from all over the world. 


R. Subbarayalu 
Tamil University 
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TODA - SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, DOUBLE 
DESCENT & KINSHIP 


There are two major divisions among the 
Toda, the Torthar and the Teivali as spelled by 
Rivers (To.rias and Téwfili in Emeneau's orthog- 
raphy). Walker (1986:63) had met no Toda who 
could explain the derivation of the names. Rivers 
(1986:11,677) surmised that the latter term came 
from devalayam, meaning temple, as the people 
were the ritual priests at the dairy temples. He 
was more doubtful about the former, but 
believed that the word carried the idea of ordi- 
nary, the word tat being sometimes used in this 
sense. Emeneau (1966:27) thought that tor 
meant important person, and /as, the state of 
being, thus making the Torthar the "important 
persons" in the community. He interpreted 
(Emeneau 1974:6) the Teivali as being com- 
posed of pily = servants, of the tow = gods". 
Rivers has adopted the Toda form of the plural 
in referring to them, viz., Torthar-ol, and Teivali- 
ol. 


Rivers observed the rituals of the two 
groups, their variations in dialect, paths followed 
to the "land of the dead” which he believed indi- 
cated the difference in the migratory paths fol- 
lowed by each in reaching the Nilgiris, and the 
distribution of the mad-s of the clans of each 
respective division. He considered the evidence 
far from conclusive but thought that the differen- 
tiation was due to "the coalescence of two tribes 
or castes which came to the hills at different 


times... the Tartharol arrived first... — the 
Teivaliol... were placed... in... priestly offices, 
which ... involved many hardships and restric- 


tions..." (op.cit.:11,691). 


Irawati Karwe (1990:286) hypothesized 
that the Teivali were an earlier matrilineal group 
residing in the area, subjugated by the patrilineal 
Torthos who came in later. Hockings (cit. in 
Walker 1986:63) on the basis of archaeological 
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evidence suggested that the Teivali were de- 
scended from Kurumbas and were the "culturally 
degenerate descendants of stone circle 
builders", whom the incoming Torthas converted 
into servants and incorporated. Walker believed 
that the division resembles the caste organiza- 
tion of typical Hindu society, with ritual 
specialization, hierarchy and "a prescribed de- 
gree of separation and a prescribed degree of 
cooperation". He also considered the descrip- 
tion in earlier literature of the divisions as 
“moieties” wrong because, instead of being ex- 
ogamous, they were endogamous; he preferred 
to consider them as "sub-castes" (ibid.). 


Clans. Each subdivision has several patriclans, 
as shown in the table below (from Walker 
1986:66 - River's spelling adopted - the -d- is 
almost silent.) 


Tortharol Teivaliol Notes 
Nodrs Kudr Rivers (p 692) reported that 
a Teivali clan, Kemen had 
Kars Piedr become extinct about a 
Taradr Umgas century back. The Kolem 
clan (Teivali) disappeared 
in the 1970-s; the last 
Medr Keadr survivor was still alive 
Keradr Pedrkars when Walker Kerer began 
his studies in 1962. 
Purgodr Emeneau (1974:80) explai- 
ned that Keadr was more 
Inkit} commonly known as 
Mortxor because Kör was 
Nidrsi homonymous with a word 
Melgars meaning corpse or funeral. 


(Walker 1986:66 fn) 


The neighbouring community of Badaga 
have a different nomenclature for classifying the 
Toda clans. They club all the Teivali clans into 
"Peiki", the Kars is known as "Kenna", Nodrs and 
Medr as "Todi", Taradr, Keradr, Kerer, Purgogr, 
Inkit] and Nidrsi as "Kuttan" and the Melgars as 
"Pekkan". Though Melgars is of the Torthorol, it 
shares several characteristics with Teivali clans. 
its members can become dairy priests in certain 
category of dairies, but dairies belonging to it 
correspond in grade only to those of the Teivali, 
viz., the lowest. Emeneau (1974:37) found sever- 
al peculiarities of utterances which vary from 
clan to clan; those adopted by the Melgars and 
the clans of the Teivali are similar, and differ 
from Torthorol clans. 


The Toda word for patriclan, mod also 
means hamlet, set of hamlets derived from a head 
hamlet or etumod, dairy complex, etc. The mod 
is an economic unit which "owns" a number of 
sites, permanently settled as well as visited oc- 
casionally for rituals or as seasonal pasture for 
the buffaloes owned by its members. It also 
owns at least one funeral place for the males and 
another for females, as well as dairies of various 
grades of sanctity. Walker (1986:67) defines it as 
“the largest group of agnates between whom 
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marriage is forbidden and sexual relations 
regarded as incestuous". It is usually named 
after its chief settlement though there are several 
exceptions. The administration of the common 
property and the settling of disputes is by the 
elders of the patriclan who constitute an informal 
council, without a designated headman. A Toda 
man may be expelled from his clan for a charge 
of sufficient gravity, if brought against him by his 
maternal uncle, who would be a member of 
another clan. His father or brothers may exclude 


him from the precincts of any dairy belonging to . 


the clan, but this is not as serious as the former 
expulsion, which entails that he can never take 
part in the ritual life of the community. His son 
or heirs may be reinstated after due considera- 
tion and the payment of fines to the patrician. 


Each patriclan is further subdivided into 
kudr. The kudr is in several respects similar to 
the kur organization found among "Chieftain 
Nair" families of Kerala. When a clan has to dif- 
ferentiate into two "horns" during some 
ceremonial or ritual functions, the elders or the 
tribal council will decide on grouping certain 
households consisting of siblings or patrilateral 
parallel cousins as kudr-s. The eldest male mem- 
ber of this set of households will be the ritual 
representative. kKudr-s may be reconstituted if 
the set of households in either one becomes 
disproportionate. 


Another subdivision is represented by the 
polm, meaning ‘portion’. The minimum number 
per clan is two, but some may have up to four. It 
is exclusively an economic unit, for collecting 
contributions from the constituent families for 
common purposes such as repairs to the dairy 
building, performance of clan ceremonies, etc. 
It also distributes money accrued to the clan 
from various sources and from the sale of clan 
properties like timber. The usual depth of a pom 
is three generations, with the members tracing 
descent from a common living relative, and is 
known by his name. 


Clansmen have the right to live in any ham- 
let belonging to their clan. The hamlet is the unit 
level for a buffalo herd, which are penned and 
pastured together. Each family milks its own 
"profane" buffaloes, but the "holy" ones are 
milked by the dairyman priest of the hamlet who 
works for the hamlet rather than for the clan as 
a whole or for any particular family. The produce 
from the "holy" animals is distributed among the 
members of the hamiet. Walker (1986:75) con- 
siders the hamlet as a "discrete unit of their 
Clan". The minimal unit, household, consists of 
those living in the same hut (ars). In the past, it 
was polyandrous, two or more brothers married 
to the same woman, living together with their 
progeny. “In 1981,...only a single polyandrous 
household survived... Monogamy is now both the 
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ideal and the norm, although a few wealthy men 
maintain polygynous households" (/bid.). 


The husband or father or the grown up son 
is always the head of the family and owns the 
property. It will be divided equally among his 
sons on his demise. The daughters are entitled 
only to dowries. A widow with young sons may 
act as the custodian of the property until they 
attain manhood. A woman is a member of her 
father’s matriclan until her marriage, when she is 
inducted into that of her husband, which is 
necessarily different because of patriclan ex- 


- ogamy. However, she may subsequently marry a 


man of her previous husband's patriclan, but 
never a man of her father’s patriclan. If the new 
husband belongs to a clan different from that of 
her previous husband, she becomes a member 
of the new husband's clan. While a woman is a 
member of her current husband’s patriclan, clan 
exogamy applies to her with reference to her 
father’s clan. 


Matriclans. Much of the confusion (eg., Yalman 
1967:340-42) about Toda kinship has arisen be- 
cause of the affiliation of each Toda to a 
matriclan in addition to a patrician. Rivers 
(1986:11,509) reported that the category puliol 
represented those relatives whose intermarriage 
is prohibited, and that it included not only the 
women whom a man may not marry but also the ~ 
men whose sisters he should not marry. Rivers 
(ibid.) listed the women whom one should not 
marry as comprising the daughters of his 
father’s brothers, the daughters of his mother’s 
sisters, the sisters of his father and the 
daughters of his sisters, and the daughters of the 
Sisters of his father’s father. Emeneau pointed 
out (1937, cit. in Walker 1986:76 fn) that the term 
polio! represented a matrilineal division implying 
but not exhausting marriage prohibitions among 
categories of relatives. Walker (op.cit.) reported 
that there are five extant Tortharol matriclans, 
and six among Teivaliol. The name is usually 
derogatory. Incest among members of a 
matriclan is most abhorrent to Toda sensibility. 
It is believed that after death, a person who has 
committed such an act will be ravished, on 
his/her way to the "land of the dead" (Amnodar), 
by a large celestial dog called Parkenoy (Walker 
1986:238). 


Thus, each Toda person is a member both 
of an exogamous patriclan, traced through de- 
scent from his "legal" father, as well as a 
matriclan traced through his biological mother. 
In addition, the males and females born to clas- 
sificatory brothers who are respectively children 
of two sisters cannot intermarry, even though 
they do not belong to either the same matrician 
or the same patrician, because their 
grandmothers were sisters and so belonged to 
the same matriclan. Chart below, modified from 
Figures 6 & 7 in Walker (1986:87) will make this 
clear. 
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This "double unilineal descent" is one of 
the features of Toda ethnology which has always 
fascinated and often baffled observers. 
Emeneau (1971 cit. Trautmann 1981:78) had 
generalised as follows: ;"No man may marry or 
have intercourse with any woman who is related 
‘to him through a wholly male line or through a 
wholly female line... The corollary following from 
it, that a man may marry his cross-cousin, ob- 
tains of course among the Todas as it does 
among other South Indian communities follow- 
ing these rules". Yalman (1967 cit. Trautmann 
1981:78) challenged the empirical basis as well 
as the implications of Emeneau’s conclusion, 
and cited the case of poyo/, whom, following 
Rivers, he considered as the category of cross 
cousins; therefore, he argued that the polyo/ are 
the set of a person’s parallel relatives and not 
only of his matrilineal kin. Trautmann countered 
this criticism by pointing out that the number of 
polyo/l-s is countable. This cannot be the case if 
all parallel kin were included in the term, as they 
will then constitute an open-ended, uncountable 


set. 


Kinship. The basic "Dravidian" pattern of kinship 
is thus retained, with its preference for marriage 
among matrilateral cross cousins, and prohibi- 
tion of parallel cousin marriages. The complica- 
tions arose because of the double unilineal 
descent, and the polyandry prevalent until 
recently among the Toda. The paternity of a 
person was determined, not so much on the 
basis of biology, but on the social acceptance of 
it by a "legal" husband of the mother. This ex- 
tended the set of classificatory "fathers" to In- 
clude the brothers of the mother’s husband, and, 
if any, the "official" sexual partners a woman may 
have in the other moiety. In keeping with the 
Dravidian pattern, mother’s sisters were also 
classificatory mothers, and their children, clas- 


- Permissible alliance ~L_jj_J - alliance not permissible 
evel terminologically identified as "brother & sister". 


sificatory siblings. Thus, the prohibition against 
parallel kin intermarriage was re-inforced. 


In addition, the institution of matriclans 
introduced a further category of non-marry-able 
kin who were not classifiable as parallel because 
of the difference in patriclan affillation. As 
pointed out above, the grandchildren of two 
sisters could not intermarry. Men who are re- 
lated to each other by being either brothers or 
husbands of women born in a given patriclan are 
called poyo/, a term which may be loosely trans- 
latable as "relatives-in-law", ie., affines. They as- 
semble with their wives at particular ceremonies 
of that patriclan on ritual occasions (Walker 
1986:88). 


The children of siblings of opposite sex are 
the mociny, who are the potential and preferred 
mates. Walker (1986:82 fn) elaborately explains 
that only in the case of child marriages could 
there be an element of disapproval towards a 
non-mociny match, and then only if an available 
mociny of the appropriate age is passed over by 
the parents in favour of a non-mociny. However, 
the terminology indicates that mociny marriages 
must have been the "most sanctioned" unions; a 
man addresses his female mociny by the same 
term, tozmoxya, which he uses for his wife; a 
woman calls her male mociny by the same term 
that she has for her husband, olya. 


A peculiarity of the system is that a clas- 
sificatory generation gap is determined by kin- 
ship link rather than by age. Thus a person may 
regard as "father" or "mother" a classificatory kin 
far junior to him/her in age, because his/her 
biological mother calls the latter "brother" or 
"sister". If two persons are related to each other 
in both the patriclan and the matriclan, the terms 
applicable to the kinship categories in the 
matriclan are used. "Thus ... two boys may be 
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‘brothers’ in the patriclan because their legal 
fathers are brothers. But their mothers ... (may) 
call each other ‘grandmother and 
‘granddaughter’; hence the relationship be- 
tween the two boys is that of grandfather and 
grandson and these are the terms they will use 
... The kinship system accommodates the spe- 
cial features of Toda society: secondary mar- 
riage in the opposite subcaste, ... polyandrous 
marriage, doubie unilineality and the dual clan 
structure. Yet it remains logically independent of 
these features being a system common to 
diverse Dravidian speaking communities." 
(Walker 1986:89-90). 


Kinship Terms- (address terms in brackets). 
Great grand father: pefrn (pefia/pia); great grand 
mother: pefiaf (pefiafa/piafa); grandfather: pin 
(pia); grandmother: piaf (piafa); father: in (eya); 
mother: af (afa); uncle/father-in-law: mun 
(muma); aunt/mother-in-law: mimy (mimya); 
elder brother: on (ona); elder sister: okn (oka); 
younger sibling male or female: wirfed (enda); 
male cousin: mociny (name + on - male speak- 
ing, and olya - female speaking); female cousin: 
mociny (tozmoxya/kuxya - male speaking; name 
+ ok - female speaking); husband: ol (olya); 
wife: tozmox (tozmoxya/kuxya); son: mox (ena): 
daughter: kux (ena); nephew: manmox (ena); 
niece: mangux (ena); daughter-in-law: motfil 
(ena); grandchild: no reference term (ena) 
(Walker A 1986) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Hockins P (Ed) 1989: Blue Moun- 
tains, OUP; Karve Irawati 1990: Kinship Organization 
in India, Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi; Rivers WHR 
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Hindustan Publishing, Delhi; Yalman N 1967: Under the 
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TODA - RELIGION AND BELIEFS 


Rivers (Reprint 1986:11,443) found the 
Toda gods "definitely anthropomorphic beings 
who are believed to have lived in this world 
before man existed". They are known as Towthit 
(= gods of the mountain). The first was Pithi, 
born in a cave; His son On married Pirarkurs and 
was the pa/o/ or dairyman priest of the buffaloes 
of the Nodrs clan of the Tartharol moiety. On’s 
son, Puv was a priest at KUdr and other gods 
filled dairy offices from the earliest times. Ac- 
cording to a legend (Subarayulu 1994:un- 
published), On and his wife went to the hills near 
Kundah; He produced 1600 buffaloes, His Wife 
did better with 1800. Clinging to the tail of the 
last of On’s buffaloes came the first Toda man; 
from his right rib, On made the first Toda woman. 


"Death came to the gods in the person of 
Puv, and On followed him to Amnodr, the world 
of the dead, of which he has since been the ruler" 
(Rivers:/bid.). He left behind him the goddess 
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Teikerzi (To.kisy); she is associated with the 
Nors hamlet, where she divided the buffaloes 
into the grades of sanctity. To Her, the origin of 
most of the Toda institutions is ascribed. She 
has Her special hill but is believed to be all 
pervading. Both Rivers (op.cit.:|,186) as well as 
Walker (1986:121) were told that she lives in 
England and America, just as much as in the 
Nilgiris. 

Todas spoke about 1,600 gods and 1,800 
gods but Rivers took it to mean an infinite num- 
ber. The gods hold council on special hills like 
Polkab, near Kanodrs and the village of Miunt 
(ibid.). Some are known as townor or gods of the 
sacred places or dairy complexes. Emeneau 
(1971:xli) found that the dairies, consisting of all 
the contents of the buildings, pens, pasturage, 
water supply, etc., are thought of in anthropomor- 
phic terms; songs describe them as "becoming 
angry" or "attending the council of the gods". 
Even two river gods, Teipakh and Pakwar may 
be assigned to hills. Each such hill has a stone 
circle called pun, some of which have been 
excavated; metal artefacts, of which the Todado 
not seem to have any knowledge, have been 
found (Subarayulu 1984: unpublished). A few 
heroes have been deified, eg., Kwoten, who es- 
tablished several cult practices, his servant 
Erten, and his relatives Teikuteidi and Elnakhum. 
Light is reverenced, along with the sun. This 
luminary, the sky and the moon are saluted every 
day in customary manner by the dairy priests. 


The Dairy cult. "The religion of the Toda is a 
highly ritualized buffalo-cult. Every important 
operation... is conducted according to rule, milk- 
ing and converting the milk successively into 
butter and ghee, giving salt to the buffaloes.... 
giving a buffalo a name when it has calved for 
the first time, introducing new utensils into the 
dairy and preparing new coagulant for the milk, 
... and even drinking buttermilk from the dairy. 
All the rules apply to the: sacred buffaloes... 
Infractions... involve pollution, and most of the 
precautions surrounding the cult seem designed 
to prevent pollution of the milk..., most liable to 
pollution and the successive operations finally 
result in ghee which possesses so little sanctity 
that it can be sold to outsiders". (Emeneau 1938 
cit. Walker 1986:118). The conservatism of the 
Toda is evidenced by the fact that River's 
description has been largely confirmed as being 
the practice half a century later, by Walker 
(1986). 


The buffaloes. The "Toda" buffaloes are a local 
variety, light brown and hairy, with long upward- 
curving horns. Fierce-tempered, they are con- 
fined to Nilgiri and especially adapted to the 
mountain environment. The average milk yield is 
from 3 to 5 liters a day, with a fat content of 7.2%. 
The female buffalo, ir is so important that the 
Toda have several terms to qualify it, while, for 
the male, they use a uniform term er. "... Toda 
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have special terms to denote a calf under one 
year old, one to two years old, and three years 
old, while adults can be distinguished in terms 
of pregnant, milking, dry or barren... there is a 
special term for one which has borne a calf 
within the past 6-7 months and is producing a 
good quantity of milk, and another term for one 
which is still lactating but with a decreased 
yield... Toda have a term for a cross-eyed buf- 
falo, for an animal blind of one eye... Finally 
there is a special term for a buffalo which has 
broken a leg and another for an animal with an 
abnormally large hoof" (Walker 1986:104). 


The animals are divided into the ordinary, 
which are individually owned, and the sacred or 
"temple" herds, hierarchically classified accord- 
ing to the sanctity of the dairy to which they are 
attached. The higher a buffalo’s grade the 
greater the care to prevent its ritual defilement. 
No buffalo may be touched by a Toda woman; 
only ordinary buffaloes may be milked by Toda 
laymen; and the animals associated with each 
successive grade of dairies only by duly or- 
dained priests of the appropriate sanctity. The 
names are graded according to the ritual grade 
of buffalo; pedigree is traced through the female 
line. They may be gifted, traded and inherited or 
given "in compensation for taking another man’s 
wife", and in payment of fines. 


The Teivali clans have only one grade of 
sacred buffalo termed collectively pasthir, with 
correspondingly only one grade of dairy, called 
pali. Rivers (reprint 1986:1,39 fn), noted that it 
ought to be spelled palli, and was usually 
pronounced palthli; in Emeneau’s orthography, 
it was poly. The dairyman was called palikartmokh; 
any Teivali male could occupy the post. Tar- 
tharol had several categories of dairies and as- 
sociated herds. The lowest was tarpaly (to.rfoly); 
Walker (1986:134-135) considered them to be 
lower than the Teivali institutions; any male of 
the concerned clan could officiate as dairyman, 
wearing ordinary white loincloth instead of the 
black tuny worn by Teivali dairymen. The excep- 
tion is the Melgas clan (Torthos), which shares 
several characteristics with Teivali and wear the 
black tuny. Upto this grade, the milk may be 
drunk unprocessed by any male, but not by 
females. 


Next is the kurpoly of the Kas, Mor and 
Nors clans of the Tartharol; the Nors ceased 
operation before River’s time. They have a 
sacred bell, mony. A special rite known as "feed- 
ing the mony" is performed even if it is absent. 
The dairyman observes strict ritual purity, and 
may have sexual intercourse only three times a 
week and not at all with Teivali women. Buffaloes 
associated with this grade are of a higher grade 
of sanctity; the unprocessed milk may not be 
drunk. The kurpoly at Konors of the Kerir clan 
(Tortharol) is considered more sacred; situated 
away from domestic sites and of conical shape 
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(pow), surrounded by two stone walls, operated 
only for short periods solely to maintain ritual 
continuity, a person visiting it has to observe a 
state of high ritual purity. "On the eve of his 
intended visit, he must clean his house by smear- 
ing a paste of buffalo dung on the walls, floor and 
sleeping platform; he must remove from the 
building the emblems of womanhood: broom, 
pestle and winnowing tray; and he must avoid 
sexual intercourse." (Walker 1986:137). The 
dairyman may not sleep in it, but in a nearby 
sleeping hut. He may prepare his food within the 
precincts, but must eat outside, naked except 
for his breachclout, kuvn, taking care to avoid 
touching his hand to his mouth. He must remain 
celibate. None may drink the milk unprocessed; 
even the butter milk should not be drunk by 
women. 


Still higher are the wisoly, operated by 
Nos, Kas, Toror, Mor and Koror, those at Niry 
and Pirgor having fallen into disuse. The conical 
wisoly at Nos is of exceptional sanctity, and the 
most sacred dairy in the premier Toda settle- 
ment. The dairyman must be from the Teivaly or 
the Melgas, the latter considered inferior since 
he may not perform the traditional funeral 
ceremonies. He may neither cook nor eat in the 
dairy, nor sleep in it but must use one of lower 
grade for this purpose. He cannot visit any Teiva- 
ly hamlet nor talk to Teivaly women. He may 
sleep with a Tartharol woman twice a week, but 
before he enters her house, the broom, pestle 
and seive must be removed. The morning after, 
he has to bathe head to foot in the dairy stream, 
downstream of where he draws water for the 
dairy. The buffaloes attached are of the higher 
grade, though lower grade animals may also be 
milked in the dairy. 


The Toror own a special grade, the kogfo- 
ly, where the ritual is more elaborate. The 
dairyman is recruited from the owning clan itself. 
He is not permitted to enter the domestic area 
because he has to be strictly celibate. At the end 
of a year, he may have intercourse with a woman 
but has to lie on his right side and refrain from 
touching her with his right hand; she in turn 
should not touch him with her left hand. The next 
morning, he has to sit at three places where the 
soil had been disturbed by moles and take a bath 
at the dairy stream. He has to observe a special 
ritual when drinking buttermilk from the dairy; 
sitting on the platform outside the dairy, he 
pours it into a leaf cup, raises it to his forehead 
saying the sacred syllable ho, and limits intake 
to three cupfuls. The associated herd is also 
exceptional; none may be sacrificed at a funeral. 


The highest grade, ti, comprised "com- 
plexes" of two or more settlements with highly 
sacred pesnir and ordinary p/nir buffaloes. 
"(They were not) just another, higher, grade of 
Toda dairy but rather microcosms, maintained at 
the highest possible level of purity, of the wider 
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Toda dairy cult...". The institution is defunct: the 
last fell into disuse in early 1950-s. Its herd has 
become savage, roaming the grass lands near 
Mukurti. No buffalo of this grade may be 
sacrificed or otherwise disposed of; the Toda do 
not allow any agency to destroy them. The ti 
buildings were located away from habited sites: 
no woman was permitted even to approach a 
place from which they could be seen. Males 
could approach along prescribed routes on two 
specified days a week; on other days, they could 
come no closer than half a kilometer. There were 
two kinds of mony, the one in the inner chamber 
being the most sacred. The dairymen had to be 
Teivali; induction rites were the most elaborate 
extending over many days. He could not visit any 
settlement at all nor use a bridge to cross a river, 
but had to wade across. He should not cut his 
hair or nails. "The strenuous ordination rites and 
the secluded life hedged about by restrictions on 
personal behaviour and movement, including 
enforced celibacy, are reasons now given for the 
total absence of volunteers for this office". 
(Walker 1986:145). 


Dairy architecture. The conical structure was 
reserved for the higher grades. The circular 
ground plan was divided into a lower area, inside 
the small entrance, from which, separated by a 
few stone divisions was the fireplace. The area 
was walled off with planks, with a doorway in the 
middle. The sacred vessels, the fireplace, the 
churn pole, etc., were kept there. It was sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, and in a few cases, by 
another stone wall. The buffalo pen would be a 
little distance away, with a ramp for the animals 
to cross the stone wall surrounding it. A calf pen 
a little distance away, and a hut for the dairyman 
completed the ensemble. The lower grades are 
usually in the same "half-barrel" shape as the 
traditional huts with small doors through which 
the dairyman has to crawl. The entrance may be 
decorated with stone blocks carved with 
emblems and buffalo head. There may be one, 
two or three rooms separated by planks. The 
innermost is the most sacred, where the sacred 
objects including the mony are kept The outer- 
most room may be used for depositing the body 
of the dead, prior to the funeral. There are two 
platforms at the entrance used by the dairyman 
and his assistant for sleeping. The buffalo and 
calf pens are nearby, and there may be a stone 
wall around. Generally there are two streams 
nearby, for the dairy, and for the dairyman’s 
ordinary uses, respectively.. 


The dairy ritual. Each grade has progressively 
complex rituals, from the induction of the 
dairyman and his assistant. At the lowest, the 
candidate goes in the early morning to the dairy, 
bows at the threshold, washes his hands with 
water given by the outgoing dairyman, and chan- 
ges his ordinary white loincloth for a black one, 
which thenceforth becomes his “badge of of- 
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fice". He goes to the dairy stream, collects seven 
leaves of muly (Rubus ellipticus) and a handful 
of shoots, which he pulps on to the leaves. Rais- 
ing each with the infusion to his forehead, he 
drinks it and throws the leaf backward over his 
head; dips the squeezed shoots in water, rubs 
his face and body three times with them and puts 
them in the hair at the back of his head. Return- 
ing, he sweeps the dairy with Karkarx grass, 
bows to the earthen pot used for collecting the 
milk, and to the bell if any, to the churning pot 
and equipment kept in the sanctum, touching 
each of them in the ordained order, the last 
being the churning pot, which makes him fully 
ordained. His first act is to relight the lamp by 
the fire drill, and then to milk the buffaloes. The 
rituals get progressively complicated at the 
higher levels, where the dairyman has an assis- 
tant. The ordination extends through several 
days of ritual. The tudr tree (Meliosma pungens) 
and its leaves, the most potent purificatory agent 
for the Toda, is used. 


The daily routine starts at dawn with 
ceremonial greeting to the sun. The dairyman 
ensures that the lamp is lit; churns the milk, 
which had coagulated overnight. He releases the 
calves, and milks the buffaloes into cylindrical 
vessels,pin, traditionally of bamboo, but now of 
brass. He puts a little buttermilk as the coagulat- 
ing agent, pep, which is a ritual. He transfers the 
milk into separate containers in the dairy. He 
allows the calves to suckle, and drives the 
animals out to graze. They wander back in the 
late afternoon; the dairyman would have 
churned the coagulated milk into butter and but- 
termilk, and converted some of the former into 
ghee for sale. The animals are milked again and 
penned for the night. The rituals get pro- 
gressively more complicated, the higher the 
grade of the dairy. The Toda continue to observe 
the minute details and maintain ritual purity in 
regard to them. 


Magic & Sorcery. When any misfortune befell, 
sorcerers (pilikoren) were consulted to discover 
the identity of the sorcerer who was approached 
to remove the spell. The methods varied; the 
sorcerer would procure some human hair, five 
small stones tied to them and held in the hand, 
and the spell uttered as an incantation; eg., in 
Rivers (reprint 1986:1,257), Pithioteu, On, Teiker- 
zi and Tirshti were invoked. Even Badaga feared 
Toda sorcerers; Toda feared Kurumba sorcerers 
more than their own. They believed in chants and 
charms as cure for ailments, snake bite, etc. 
Some men were diviners (teuodipo! teuol) who 
became possessed by specific gods. Their help 
was sought for specific difficulties; Rivers (p 
393) reported one when a sacrificial buffalo at a 
funeral ceremony became intractable. Emeneau 
(1971:174) found that the diviners spoke a lan- 
guage identified as that of the god who pos- 
sessed them; most were inspired by one who 
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"has his temple in Wayanad" and hence the 
prevalence of Malayalam reported by Rivers 
(op.cit.:1,254-255). 


The World of the Dead. Just as the abode of the 
Gods was comprised in the hills and streams of 
Nilgiri, the world of their dead, amuno.r, mean- 
ing "the country onthe other side", presided over 
by On, has also a local geography. Life there is 
much the same, with buffaloes from the spirit of 
those sacrificed at funerals. The soil there is very 
hard; when the legs of the dead are worn down 
to the knee, On sends them to Nilgiris to be born 
again as Toda babies. (Rivers reprint 1986:!,398). 
In the past it was possible to travel back and 
forth between Amunor and Nilgiris, but once the 
cult hero Kwoten took a living man to Amunor; 
the tears of his sorrowing relatives formed a pool! 
of water, now the Marlimund reservoir near Ooty 
and On prohibited free to and from passage. 


The routes are different for the Tarthoral, 
with a special short cut for the Toror clan, for the 
Teivali, and for women Arrival is only on com- 
pletion of the second funeral. The way is 
westward to the Kundahs, across the Avalanche. 
The paths diverge to meet again at a stone, 
nizmutxas, touching which the dead lose attach- 
ment to the land they left. A little on, they touch 
a stone, ponypyxas, to be totally rid of all ail- 
ments. Another hundred meters, they wash 
themselves of the ashes of cremation at a flat 
stone, puiyxas. Entering a wood, the male dead 
take one path; the female take another passing 
a place where they pound grain with the pounder 
burnt with their bodies at the funeral ceremony 
The paths then unite, and on to a ravine with a 
river at the bottom, which ali have to cross over 
a thread bridge. Those who had been selfish, 
jealous, or committed offences against the 
dairies fall down to be bitten by leaches, until 
they are rescued by the spirits of their ancestors. 
Then is along line of flat stones, where the spirits 
seat themselves to watch the progress of the 
new-comers who have to cross a stream and 
pass between two large stones only a few cen- 
timeters apart, guarded by a large celestial dog, 
Parkenoy. If the deceased had never had sex 
with a person in a prohibited category, then 
he/she passes without trouble; if not, the dog will 
subject him/her to a "canine ravishment" 
Another half a kilometer, two hillocks, o/fui and 
irfui, and itis Amunor, approximately at the edge 
of the Kundah range, almost across the Tamil 
Nadu/Kerala boundary. “All the landmarks along 
the route,... upto and including these two hil- 
locks, are real physical features which the inter- 
ested hiker may see to this day” (Walker 
1986.235-238). 


Christianity. In 1601, a priest and a deacon of the 
Malabar Syrian Rite and the next year, an Italian 
Jesuit visited the Toda (Walker 1986.262). 
Madame Blavatsky remarked (cit.ibid.), that the 
Toda reaction was: "'We listen, and we laugh... 
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what need have we of your gods while we have 
our great buffaloes?™ In 1890, Catherine Ling 
started a Church of England Zenana Mission 
Society and won her first convert in 1904: by 
1907, established the nucleus of a breakaway 
community. The converts stabilized as a discrete 
community, regarded by the orthodox Toda as 
outcastes because of their nonvegetarianism 
and non-Toda marriages. "The Christian com- 
munity is virtually unrecognizable as Toda. In 
almost every respect, the parent community is 
sole heir to the distinctive Toda society and cul- 
ture" (/bid.)}. 


Hindu-ization. Because of the ubiquitous 
presence of Hindu outsiders, the influences have 
percolated into Toda consciousness. They at- 
tend the Mariamman Temple at Ooty which is the 
scene of a great annual festival. They have 
Started using It as the venue of their ear-piercing 
ceremony. The pictures of Hindu gods and god- 
desses are purchased and exhibited in Toda 
homes. "The modern Toda fully accepts the ef- 
ficacy of two parallel ritual systems: his own and 
that of popular South Indian Hinduism" (Walker 
1986°288). Several have become adherents of 
the Ayyappa cult and make annuai pilgrimage to 
Sabarimala, patronising the shrine to the deity at 
Ooty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emencau MB 1971: Toda Songs, 
Clarendon Oxford; Hockines P (Ed) 1989: The Blue 
Mountain, OUP, Rivers WHR (Reprint 1986): The 


Todas, Rawat Jaipur; Subbaravalu 1994: The Todas 
(Upublished); Walker AR 1986: The Toda of South 
India - anew look, Hindustan Publishing Corpn., Delhi. 
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The Toda have been observed for their 
morphogenetic structure [See also THE TODA - 
INTRODUCTION]. 

Population Trends. The Table below summarizes 
various estimates of Toda numbers. 


Table |- Population Trends among Toda. 
Year As per Walker (1986) As per Nambiar (1965) Reference 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


1812 179(1) same as in Walker Keys 1812 

1821 117 100 217 140 82 222 Ward 1821 

1825 190 136 236 same asın Walker Hough 1829 

1838 - - - 294 184 478 Birch (Rivers 1906) 


1847 173 164 337 same asın Walker Ouchterlony 1848 


1856 185 131 316 same asın Walker Grigg 1880 
1866 - - 704 - 794 Grigg 1880 
1870 407 306 713 same asin Walker Marshall 


Census of India 
Mclver & Stocks 1883 
Stuart 1893 

Francis 1902 


693 same as in Walker 
same as in Walker 


1871(6) 405 288 
1881 382 293 675 
1891 427 312 739 424 312 736 
1901 453 354 807 451 354 805 
1902 419 317 736(2) same asin Walker Rivers 1906 

1911 426 322 748 same asın Walker Molony 1912 
1921 360 280 640 (same as ın Walker) Boag 1922 
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1927 333 249 582 (same as in \valker) Pandit 1927 

1931 340 257 597°” (same as in Walker) Yeatts 1932 

1939 - - - - =- 518 Prince Peter 1939 
1941 342 288 630°) (same as in Walker) Elwin 1942 

1949 262 226 488 -- 484 Peter 1963 

1951”) 426 453 879 373 316 689 Venkateswaran 1953 
1960 409 353 762 (same as in Walker) Nambiar 1965 

1961 384 375 759” 375 339 714 Nambiar 1965 

1963 317 314 631 Walker 1965 

1971 495 435 930 - > - Chockalingam 1977 
1975 ä 528 571 1102 - - - DAH 1975 

1981 434 441 875) Census 1981 

1985 615 617 1232 = - Sinha & Thatte 1985 


Sources: Rivers, Nambiar, Walker, Censuses of 
India, Sinha & Thatte. Nambiar and Walker have 
not given figures from 41963 and 1981 onwards 
respectively. 


Notes: 


1. Rough estimate; 2. Author accepts that a few 
women might have been left uncounted; 3. Not 
reliable, as probably converts were not included: 
4. Figures are misteading. The misconception of 
applying religion criteria on the caste or tribe 
leading to possible undercount in 1961 Census 
(Nambiar 1965); 5. Excluding Kanyakumari dis- 
trict and Shencotta taluk of Tirunelveli district, 6. 
In 1871, conflicting records. In the Manual, Grigg 
gives 693 (p 29), 639 (p 187) and 683 (fn); 7. In 
1951 Census figures, Nambiar 1965 found dis- 
crepancy when checked with original papers, as 
special enumeration was held in December 
1950; 8. 1975 Department of Animal Husbandry 
enumeration (Walker 1986) is given also as 1104. 


Nambiar (1965) viewed estimates made 
after 1866 as probably correct, except those of 
Prince Peter. Walker (1986.300) doubted the ac- 
curacy of figures prior to 1871 Census. In 1975, 
the Dept., of Animal Husbandry, Tamil Nadu 
enumerated 1104 (528 males and 576 females). 
In 1985, Sinha & Thatte counted 1232 (472 males 
and 499 females). Tyagi (1985), found the ups 
and downs in these figures dependent upon fer- 
tility and mortality. A medical team in 1927 found 
gonorrhea and syphilis and "possibly" the cus- 
tom of pre-puberty intercourse causing the low 
fertility. Various researchers considered female 
infanticide, polyandry, excessive sex-indul- 
gence, venereal diseases, infections of the 
urethral or blockage of the reproductive tract, 
and sterility as causes. In 1957 the incidence of 
syphilis was 53.33%. The introduction of mobile 
medical units increased their fertility. According 
to Dr PN Ranghia (cf. Tyagi 1985), penicillin 
treatment cleared the infections and the Toda 
started having more babies. Medical care espe- 
cially during and after parturition decreased 
reproduction wastage and increased the survival 
of children. The Toda population has not been 
Static, but growth has been slow. The proportion 
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of the younger age groups has increased and 
prospects of higher growth rates are bright. 


Somatometry & Somatoscopy. Short in 1868 
measured 25 male and 25 female Toda, and 
found that the average height was 1703 and 1530 
mm respectively. Thereafter, they were 
measured by Jagor and Koerbin (1879), Thurston 
in 1894 (1909), Schmidt & Bartel (1910), Chak- 
tadar (1921). (See Table II). 


Table ll: Stature, Cephalic & Nasal Index of theToda. 


Authority Stature Cephalic Index Nasal Index 
N Mean N Mean N Mean 
Males 
Short (1868) 25 1703.0 - - - - 
Jagor-Koerbin (1879) 2 1636.50 2 69.48 2 74.70 
Thurston (1909) 82 1698.00 82 73.30 82 74.90 
Schmidt-Bartel(1911) 22 1690.00 - : a : 
Chakladar (1921) 34 1683.00 115 73.25 22 76.00 
Eickstedt (1934) 73 1719.00 73 72.20 73 68.30 
Females 
Short (ib) 25 153000 - - ~ 
Jagor-Koerbin (ib) 2 1565.50 2 73.56 2 F512 
Thurston (ib) 25 1556.00 25 73.90 25 75.50 
Eickstedt (ib) 39 1577.00 39 74.60 39 67.40 


Deleting the small Jagor-Koerbin sample, 
the average stature of males and females ranges 
between 1690 to 1719 and 1530 to 1577 respec- 
tively. The range as per Thurston was from 1576 
to 1868 with a mean of 1698. Chakladar found 
the majority (41%) of medium height, 32% of 
above medium, 18% below medium and only 9% 
in the short category. The pooled average stat- 
ure for male (1701.57) and female (1558.05) 
place them as tall and above medium as per 
Martin’s classification. 


The cephalic index of four Toda male 
samples is 69.48, 72.20, 73.25 and 73.30 with 
pooled average of 72.96. The corresponding figures 
for three females were 73.56, 73.90, and 74.60, 
giving a pooled average -of 74.30. Thurston 
(1909:1,xxxiii) showed that the average cephalic 
index of 639 members of 19 different castes and 
tribes was 74.1, and that in only 19 out of the 639 
individuals did the index exceed 80. "So far then 
from the Dravidian being separated from the 
Todas by reason of their higher cephalic index, 
the index is, in the Todas, actually higher than in 
some of the Dravidian peoples". In Todas, he 
found that the index of 25.61% was 74, of 17.07% 
- 73, of 13.41% - 71, of 10.98% - 75, of 8.54% 
each - 72 and 70, of 7.32% - 76, and only two 
persons (2.44%) showed an index of 69, and only 
one person (1.22%) had an index of 81. Thus the 
majority are dolichocephalic (Thurston 190921). 
Chakladar found the majority (75%) of the Toda 
males to be hyperdolichocephalic, fallowed by 
dolichocephalic (21%), 3% being mesocephalic 
and 1% brachycephalic. 


Eickstedt found a very low nasal index for 
both the sexes (males = 68.30; females = 
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67.40); others found very low variability in the 
index as between the sexes. According to 
Thurston. (1909:VII,124), the average nasal 
height and breadth ranges between 4.6 to 4.9 cm 
and 3.4 and 3.8 respectively. The minimum and 
the maximum index is 70.0 and 79.1 with an 
average of 74.9. In another page Thurston 
(1909:1,|xx) gives the minimum and maximum as 
61.2 and 81.1, averaging 74.96. The mean in 
both sets of measurements is thus the same, viz., 
74.9. Jagor-Koerbin samples furnished 75.12 and 
75.50, very close to Thurston's figures. Eickstedt’s 
study showed a very low (67.40) nasal index. The 
majority of the Toda (59%) have mesorrhine 
noses, followed by Jeptorrhine (36%) and only 
one percent, chamaerrhine. 


Thurston took eighteen measurements, 
viz., Of stature (average 169.8), span (175.9), 
chest (82), middle finger to patella (12.0), 
shoulder (39.3), left cubit (47), left hand length 
(18.8), and breadth (8.1), hips (25.7}, left foot 
length (25) and breadth (9.2), bigoniac breadth 
(9.6), bizygomatic breadth (12.7), head length 
(19.4) and breadth (14.2), nasal height (4.7) and 
width (3.6). The indices calculated on the basis 
of the last six measurements are Maxillo- 
zygomatic index = 75.7, cephalic index = 73.3, 
and nasal index =.76.6. He measured 82 males 
and 25 females. My own observations in 1985 
reveals that the Toda are tall, with dolicho- 
cephalic head, and have sharp features withlong 
face and prominent nose. Their complexion ts 
much lighter in comparison with neighbouring 
tribes; it is lighter among the women. 


Murdock (1934) reported: "racially the 
Todas differ markedly from their neighbours". 
Their complexion was lighter; the hair thick, 
black and wavy. They had thick coarse beards 
and extensive body hair, fn contrast to other 
peoples of India. The lips were moderately full. 
"The young women with their bright eyes and 
ringlets of raven hair (are)...distinctly pret- 
ty...but they rapidly degenerate in appearance. 
One observer describes the Todas as a race of 
superb men and hideous women". Their hairy ear 
rims have been noticed (Thurston 1909:VII,121). 
Bhowmick (1971:181-182) summed up: - 


"The Todas are physically characterised by rich brown com- 
plexion, thick, black and wavy hair, thick and coarse beard and 
much hair on the body, dolichocephalic head, long and oval 
face, brown eyes, nose mesorrhine, prominent and straight, 
full lips, tall stature and well built body. No people in the 
neighbouring areas share these characteristics with the 


Todas", 


Blood Groups. The Todas have been studied for 
eight blood group systems, viz., ABO (Pandit 
1934, Lehman & Cutbush 1952, Chaudhuri et a/ 
1962, Kirk et al 1962, Saha et al 1976), MN (Leh- 
man & Cutbush 1952, Kirk et al 1962, Saha et al 
1976), P.System (Lehman & Cutbush 1952, and 
Kirk et a/ 1962), Duffy (Lehman & Cutbush 1952), 
Luthern (Lehman & Cutbush 1952), Lewis (Kirk 
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et al 1962), and System In (Saha et al 1976 and 
Badakere & Bhatia 1974). 


ABO system. Pandit was the first to study the 
blood groups of the Toda in 1927. The three 
studies (Lehman & Cutbush, Chaudhuri et a/ and 
Saha et al) have listed the blood samples for A1 
and A2 also. 


Four out of five samples, with the excep- 
tion of Pandit’s, show somewhat similar values. 
Pandit’s sample shows a high O (29.5%) and a 
low B (38.0%) in comparison to the rest. The ‘A’ 
phenotype ranges from 14.63% (Lehman & Cut- 
bush) to 21.84% (Saha et a/), but Chaudhury et 
af sample shows a low value of 0.25%. ‘B’ ranges 
between 38% (Pandit), 50.57 (Saha et al) and 
68.75% (Chaudhury et al). The ‘Ao’ distribution 
reveals that it is absent in Chaudhuri’s sample, 
perhaps due to meagre size, but present in Leh- 
man & Cutbush sample (3.66%) and Saha’s 
sample (3.45%). On pooling all the five samples, 
‘A’ and 'B’ are 18.57% and 45.57% respectively, 
indicating wide variation; this is in line with other 
studies of neighbouring tribes, who have very 
low ‘A’. The frequency of ‘O’ is also quite low 
(22.15%), but ‘AB’ is high (13.71%). The 
genotypic frequency analysis indicates that ‘p’ 
gene varies between 17.20% and 19.80% which 
is relatively low to medium, and the ‘q’ gene 
ranges from 29.68% to 47.91% (middle to high) 
with the exception of Chaudhuri’s study where 
‘yp’ and ‘q’ are 6.47% and 50.06% respectively. 
The frequency of ‘r’ also shows a large variability 
(34.10% to 52.67%). In the combined sample, the 
frequency of ‘p’, ‘q’ and 'r’' is 0.1762, 0.3602 and 
0.4636 respectively. The homo- and hetero- 
zygosity among the Toda reveals that 
homozygosity ranges between 0.3619 (Kirk et a/) 
and 0.3967 (Pandit), and hetrozygosity from 0.6033 
io 0.6381, if we exclude Chaudhury’s figures 
(homozygosity = 0.4438; heterozygosity = 
0.5562), because of the low sample size. 
Heterozygosity is thus high among the Toda. 
The inter-sample variation based on ‘ʻO’, ‘A’, ‘B’ 
and ‘AB’ reveals that Pandit’s sample shows sig- 
nificant Chi-square values when compared with 
Lehman-Cutbush. Saha’s. sample exhibits sig- 
nificant variability with Chaudhury’s, which is in 
line with phenotypic frequency. 


MN Blood group system. Saha et a/ (n = 88) 
presumably have used anti-M and anfi-N; Leh- 
man-Cutbush (n = 82) used anti-M, anti-N and 
anti-S. Kirk et a/ tested 89 individuals with anti-M 
and anti-N: out of these, 50 were tested with 
anti-M, anti-N, anti-S and anti-s. We shall con- 
sider only M,N and MN phenotypes and find that 
the M phenotype is high and increases with pas- 
sage of time; in 1952, 1962 and 1971, it was 
56.10%, 64.04% and 77.27% respectively; the 
reverse applies to N (6.10%, 3.37% and 2.27%) 
and MN (37.80%, 32.58% and 20.45%). Future 
studies may throw light on whether M increases 


with the passage of time. 
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The ‘m’ gene is always more than two 
thirds (m =0.7504; 0.8034 and 0.8750 in Leh- 
man-Cutbush, Kirk and Saha samples respec- 
tively). "In Kerala, the M gene approximates to 
two thirds of the total. Only among Kurumbas 
and Todas in the Nilgiris is there any marked 
departure from this" (Saha et al 1976:178), jie., 
towards the higher side. "The Indian sub-con- 
tinent is characterised’ by a high frequency of 
gene m’ and a relatively much lower frequency 
of ‘n’ ... The highest incidence of gene ‘m’ is 
come across inthe tribes of the southern zone..." 
(Bhalla 1961:69). Saha’s sample shows sig- 
nificant variation from Lehman-Cutbush. 


Rh Blood group system. Phenotype CCDee 
shows the highest frequency in Lehman-Cutbush 
and Saha (50.0% in each). It is moderate in Kirk's 
sample (37.10%), the highest frequency in this 
sample being of phenotype CcDee (48.30%). The 
other phenotypes in Lehman-Cutbush are 
CcDEe (37.80%), ccddee (8.54%), and ccDee 
(2.44%), with 1.22% of CCD"ee. In Saha’s study, 
we find CcDee (42%), ccddee (6.8%) and ccDee 
(1.1%). Kirk’s study exhibits six phenotypes, 


CCDee = 37.10%, CcDEe = 1.11%, GcDee = 
48.30%, ccDee = 1.11%, Ccddee = 2.22% and 
ccddee = 10.10%. The genotype frequency 


shows the highest value for CDe, ranging from 
59.30% (Kirk et a/) to 71.0% (Saha et a/). The 
second highest occurrence is of cde followed by 
cDe. "Ceylon and South India are characterized 
by having relatively high values for the Rh 
chromosome CDe, together with an appreciable 
frequency of the Rh chromosome cde (Kirk etal 
1962:487). The studies reveal the high incidence 
of gene ‘d’ among the Toda. 


P & Other Blood group system. The two studies 
for P reed systems among the Toda show op- 
posite trends. In Kirk’s sample the phenotype P1 
and P2 are 70.79 and 29.21 percent respectively, 
whereas in Lehman-Cutbush, they are 45.0 and 
55.0. Todas show the total presence of Lu® (for 
Lutheran system (Lehman & Cutbush 1952). The 
Duffy system, also studied by them, revealed 
91.67% Fy a+) and 8.33% Fy a with gene fre- 
quency of 71.14% of Fy*. Kirk et al who studied 
the Toda under the Lewis system found 18.67% 
positive phenotype. The In® is a recently 
described red cell antigen. Two studies under 
this system show slight variation. Bhadakere and 
Bhatia’s sample shows 3.44% In?* whereas 
Saha et al’s sample shows only 1.1%. 


Serum Proteins & Enzymes. Kirk et al 1962 and 
Vos et al 1963 studied serum proteins only, 
whereas Saha et al (1976) examined five serum 
protein systems - Haptoglobin (Hp), Gm, Trans- 
ferrin (Tf), Albumin (Alb), Ceruleplasmin (CP) and 
seventeen enzyme systems - Acid Phosphotase 
(AcPh) ,6 Phosphogluconate Dehydro genase (6 
PGD), Phosphogiucomatase (PGM)}), Adenylate 
Kinase (AK), Lactate Dehydrogenase (LDH), 
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Peptidases (Pep -B, C & D), Phosphohexose 
Isomerase (PHI), Malate dehydrogenase (MDH), 
Phosphogiucomatase (PGM2), Oxidase, Glucose- 
6-Phosphate dehydrogenase (GePD, PGK, ICD, 
NP and Haemoglobin. 


The Hp system was studied by Kirk et al 
(1962) and Saha et al (1976) on 89 and 93 in- 
dividuals respectively. Both show similar results, 
except that Hp° is absent in the latter. The gene 
Hp frequency among Saha’s sample (28.0%) is 
lower than Kirk’s (85.21%). Most populations in 
South India are characterized by a low value of 
the Hp allele the exceptions being the Todas 
(Saha et a/ 1976:179). Kirk et af (1973:191) 
reported that "populations in East ‘and South 
east Asia have relatively low values for Hp! ... the 
Indian subcontinent is even more striking for its 
low values. A sufficient body of data ... indicate 
that these low Hp values are characteristic of 
all groups (the Toda ...) being the only exception 
with Hp = 0.37%"... values ... increase to the 
North West reaching values characteristic of 
Middle East, which is at the lowest end of the 
range of European values". 


Kirk et ai found the highest phenotype 
frequency of Gms (57.57%) followed by Gm1.5 
(33.33%) whereas Saha et al found these fre- 
quencies slightly different. “Among the Malaya- 
rayan and the tribal populations in the Nilgiris, 
the frequency of the Gm allele is roughly similar 
to the values for the Brahmin, Nayar and Izhava 
in Kerala, except for the Todas" (Saha et al 
1976:79). 


Red cell Enzyme systems. The many enzyme 
systems, viz., Icd, MDH, NP, PepB, etc., do not 
show any variant. The G6PD was studied for both 
sexes separately. Ninety seven Todas showed 
only two alleles - p* and p°, the former account- 
ing for only 18%. The low value of p* "may be a 
characteristic of some tribal and low caste 
populations in India, and ... this is more true in 
the south than in the north of the country" (Saha 
et al 1976:279). 


Toda were aiso tested for Adenylate 
Kinase. Out of 98 individuals tested, the gene 
frequency of AK“ was found to be 5.6%. In South 
India, the tribal communities show varied fre- 
quency of this gene which is not very different 
from other groups (cf. Saha et al 1976:181). Das 
et al (1970) were the first to report the polymor- 
phic variation for LDH in India: later studies 
revealed that LDH-Calcutta 1 occurs in many 
populations, especially in South-west India 
(Saha et al 1976:181). Though present among 
other tribes like irula and Kurumba, among the 
Toda, LDH-Calcutta 1 was absent, but a 
heterozygote similar to LDH-Madras 1 was 
found. 


The red cell group polymorphism PGM are 
controlled by two separate gene loci and 98 
Toda were studied for this system. It was observed 
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that PGMe2 is absent among them, which was 
expected as the gene present in the Indian 
population at this locus are invariant. But PGM ı 
was slightly higher than among Kurumba, Irula 
and Malayarayan, about the same as Scheduled 
Caste, Muslim, Nayar and Izhava, though lower 
than Brahmin and Christians. Saha et a/, who 
studied 6 PGD polymorphism among the Toda 
recorded: "Indeed all the populations in Kerala 
and the Nilgiris have very low values for PGD*, 
and ... PGD” has reached among the Todas al- 
most reached fixation" (1976:108). The PGD‘ 
among Toda is 99.5% while PGD* is only 0.5%. 


Haemoglobin S. "Lehman & Cutbush (1952) were 
the first to demonstrate the sickle cell in India 
among the aboriginal tribes ... of Nilgiri Hills ... 
but the first case of sickle cell anemia in an 
Indian was apparently reported from Cape Town 
by Berk & Bull (1943)" (Chatterjee 1976:62). 
"Lehman & Cutbush ... documented incidence of 
8.4% in Badagas, 3.3% Todas and 3% in Irulas. 
Surveys conducted in the non- aboriginal in- 
habitants, including Tamil, Canarese and 
Malayalis of the same area did not reveal HbS” 
(Mitra 1990:20). The distribution of Hb°-among 
Toda were studied by various researchers. 


All the samples exhibit sicklers except 
Chauduri et a/ (sample size: 12). The abnormal 
haemoglobin frequency ranges between 1.02% 
(Saha eta/) and 3.57% (Lehman). Kirk et a/ found 
2 of 60 Toda as heterozygotes, with a percent- 
age of 3.33. The abnormal haemoglobin frequen- 
cy in the combined sample (508) of several 
observations is 2.76%. | have mentioned else- 
where (Tyagi 1993:17) that the “high frequency 
of occurrence among the tribal communities and 
non-tribal populations who live in the tribal 
region or in close proximity to them could be due 
to the infiltration of the gene from the former ... 
A deeper analysis shows that the gene is mainly 
in tribal populations of the Nilgiri-Wayanad- 
Mysore region ... The gene is absent in many 
tribal populations - the south Kerala tribes show 
no evidence of it...". 


Tasting ability, secretor status & Colour Blind- 
ness. Buchi (1961) found that only 29.81% of his 
sample of 104 Todas were non-tasters. The ‘t 
genotype is 0.546. He also studied the secretors, 
10.58% are non-secretors and the ‘se gene Ís 
0.3253. Clements (1930, cf. Bhasin et a/l 1992) 
found that out of 320, 12.80% were colour blind. 
(Incidentally, Rivers (1906:11,533) had observed: 
"The record of the affinity of the colour blind 
suggests that in spite of the theoretical promis- 
cuity, the husbands are, in practice, very often 
the fathers of their children"). 


Dermatoglyphics. The distribution of finger pat- 
tern types between the sexes among the Toda 
reveals what whorls and arches are more In 
females than the males, whereas the reverse 
picture is noticed for loops. But the bisexual 
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difference is not statistically significant. In 
males, loops’are more common than whorls, and 
vice versa among the females. Basu (1961) was 
of the view that the females show more 
monomorphic hands, and more symmetry than 
the males. The palmar dermatoglyphics (Chakr- 
varthy & Mukherjee 1961; Chakravarthy 1963) 
showed that the distribution of mainline formulae 
indicated three main formulae having a higher 
occurrence among the males than the females. 
The occurrence of palmar pattern types among 
the males in the hypothenal, IInd interdigital and 
IIIrd interdigital were more than among the fe- 
males. In the IVth interdigital, a reverse picture 
is shown. The analysis of the various traits 
shows slight sexual variation. Basu (1961:44) 
wrote that the "Todas and the Kotas ... differ 
remarkably in general and stil! more ethnically 
from the other inhabitants of South India". 


Saha et a/ on the basis of the genetic dis- 
tance matrix for three Hindu (Kerala) and four 
tribal populations wrote: "None of the groups 
show marked divergences...The tribal popula- 
tions are approximately twice as far from the 
Nayar as the latter is from Izhava, whilst the 
Todas are somewhat closer to the Hindu popula- 
tions than they are to the other tribal groups... 
The three tribal populations from the Nilgiris are 
split into two groups, Kurumba-lIrula on the one 
hand, whilst at the opposite extreme are the 
Toda.... The tribal groups stand a little apart, 
both from the Hindu populations and from each 
other. Of particular interest is the position of the 
Toda, long considered to be, by virtue of their 
culture and appearance, a distinctive group. The 
present analysis shows them to be most widely 
separated from the Kurumba and more closely 
related to Brahmin than to any of the three other 
tribal populations studied...It is quite possible 
that intergroup variation will be larger than intra- 
group variation, and if this is the case, the inter- 
pretation of genetic relationships between In- 
dian castes and tribes will become very 
complex" (1976:193-196). 


Summary. The various blood group systems, en- 
zymes, proteins, dermatoglyphical and other 
studies discussed above reveals nothing in par- 
ticular, but refer to probable genetic make up of 
the Toda. The intra-tribe variation may be due to 
various causes: the collection of samples from 
different areas, and the mating/marriage 
linkages are based on territorial preferences. 
Secondly, it has been suggested that earlier 
visitors, especially Europeans, introduced venereal 
diseases among them, as well as outside genes. 
The variability among the Toda suggests that 
detailed systematic morpho-genetic study along 
with family studies is required. 


Origin & Racial History. "Several writers have 
stated that the Todas believe that they came to 
the Nilgiris from elsewhere, but whenever | made 
any inquiries on the point, | was assured that 
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they had always been on the Nilgiris Hills..." 
(Rivers 1906:655). Rivers suggested that "even if 
Todas and the tribes or castes of Malabar had 
the same origin, marked differences would have 
been produced by the long sojourn of the former 
on the Nilgiri plateau...the agreement between 
the Todas and the two castes of Malabar (Nair 
and Namboodiri) is so close as to suggest 
strongly a racial affinity among the three..." He 
also remarked on the similarity with the people 
of Coorg. The bow and arrow is given by the 
Toda to the pregnant woman, whereas in Coorg, 
it is given to the new born. He viewed "...the 
conclusion seems almost inevitable that the 
Todas at sometime lived in Malabar and 
migrated to the Nilgiri Hills and it remains to 
enquire whether there are other facts in favour 
of this view". 


Lapicque (cf Rivers 1906:fn 707) regarded 
the Toda as almost pure examples of one of the 
two races which he believed the Dravidian 
population of India to be composed of, the Nairs 
being more mixed with the negroid element. Mur- 
dock (1957:47) found certain similarities with 
Nairs which might indicate a common origin. 
These included polyandry, the similarity be- 
tween the mokthodvaiol of the Toda and the 
sambandham between Nair women and Nam- 
budiri men. The presentation of the podava at 
marriage among the Nair, and of the loin cloth 
among the Toda, laying a cloth on the body of 
the dead by the clan people, etc., are others. 
Now it is too late to verify these similarities as 
Toda and the Nair have changed their old cus- 
toms and practices radically. 


Rivers (ibid) suspected a "very close 
resemblance" between Toda and Malayalam lan- 
guages minus the Sanskrit borrowings of the 
latter, and cited the case of the Toda diviners 
who "in their frenzy" claim to speak Malayalam. 
Walker (1986:67), with the advantage of recent 
research findings in the language, wrote that 
‘the Toda language separated from pre-Tamil 
more than a thousand years before Tamil and 
Maiayalam became different languages", and so, 
the ancestral Toda could have come either from 
the Madras plain, or the Malabar coast. Fuchs 
(1973) was of the view that the Toda language 
"seems to be old Kanarese, with Tamil admix- 
ture, while their invocations are more influenced 
by Malayalam,...It is probable... that the Todas 
moved upto ... the tableland from the Malabar 
forests... and possibly Coorg. The Todas then 
remained static or developed along their own 
line of evolution". 


Both Rivers and Walker discussed Toda 
migration routes, and hinted at the Malabar 
coast as the point of departure. "One possible 
indicator is the concentration of Toda settle- 
ments on the western rather than eastern side of 
the Nilgiris". The precise geography that the 
Toda have, for the land of their dead locates 
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amunor (= "the land on the other side") on the 
Malabar side of the escarpment of the Nilgiris (cf 
Walker 1986:238). These "hints" remain conjec- 
tural and speculative, as no artefacts or remains 
have been discovered as authentic evidence. 


A comparison of the morphogenetic meas- 
urements shows that the average stature of the 
Toda is 1698.6 with a range of 1683 to 1719; of 
the Nayar (cf Bhasin 1992), 1688.74, the range 
of five samples being 1652 to 1694.75, and the 
lone sample for Nambudiri (Guha 1931) 1635.55. 
These values indicate close resemblance. Rivers 
(1906:708-709) observed: “The hairiness of the 
Toda is perhaps the feature in which he differs 
most obviously from the races of Malabar... the 
facts before us give ground for separating the 
Toda racially from the two chief castes of 
Malabar... The Nairs are so largely of Nambudiri 
blood, that of the Nambudiris of the Aryans, the 
Nairs must also be strongly Aryanised even if 
they were originally of pure Dravidian descent". 


Serological variability. The observations of ‘p’, 
‘q and ‘r’ values under the ABO system, show 
that neither Nayar and Brahmin, nor Toda and 
Nair or Brahmin show similarity. The ‘p’ gene is 
quite high among Brahmin, but low among Toda 
and Nair; Toda show highest ‘q’ in comparison 
with either Nair or Brahmin. Homozygosity is 
lower among Toda and Brahmin than among 
Nayar. The MN blood group distribution indi- 
cates that Brahmin and Nayar are close to each 
other, but the Todas are distant both from the 
Brahmin and to a lesser extent to the Nayar. The 
analysis of the Rh blood group system shows 
that R2is absent among Toda but present in both 
Nayar and Brahmin. Variations are also ob- 
served in regard to other genetical traits by other 
markers such as the red cell enzyme groups, 
acid phosphatase occurrence, etc. The sickle 
cell trait is present among the Toda; absent in 
Brahmin and Nair. 


Saha et al (1976:195) on thé basis of "dis- 
tance analysis" concluded: "the Toda are some- 
what closer to the Hindu populations than they 
are to other tribal groups... The clustering 
demonstrated in the ‘minimum path’ tree 
(reveals that) the three tribal populations from 
the Nilgiris are split into two groups, Kurumba- 
Irula on the one hand, whilst at the opposite 
extreme are the Toda... long considered to be, 
by virtue of their culture and appearance a dis- 
tinctive group. (They) are most widely separated 
from the Kurumbas and more closely related to 
Brahman than to any of the three other tribal 
populations studied..." The authors caution that 
the survey was based on samples obtained from 
groups "not necessarily representative of the 
respective castes or tribes in their entirety’. 
Thus, the data fail to prove a common ethnic 
stock between any two. 


The ‘dimension’ of time has also to be con- 
sidered. The connection between Toda and 
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Brahman is difficult as the latter migrated to the 
south in significant numbers only by the fourth 
or fifth Century AD, whereas the Toda had been 
established in Nilgiris long before that. River’s 
hypothesis of Toda origin in Malabar and "a most 
interesting example of the influence of environ- 
ment on the physical character of race" is 
relevant enough to be quoted at length: 
"If we reject the view that the Todas are representatives of one 
or more of the castes of Malabar,..., the most likely alternative 
view is that the Todas are one of the hill tribes of the Western 
Ghats who have developed a higher culture than the restin the 
very favourable environment provided by the Nilgiri plateau. | 
have referred to the resemblance between certain Toda cus- 
toms and those of one such tribe, the Hill Arrians... These 
people are fair, about five feet six inches in height and fre- 
quently have aquiline noses... There are thus several points of 
resemblance between their customs and those of the Todas .. 
We are here, however, plunged almost entirely in the region 
of conjecture and we must wait for further information.. " (pp 
716-717). 


Others, eg., Mandelbaum 1970, Fuchs 
(1973:285-286, Verghese 1969) hypothesize that 
the Toda and the Kota and perhaps the Kurumba 
belong to the same ethnic stock. All three have 
common legends according to which they were 
created from the same ancestors. Cornelius 
(1963:373-380) propounded a theory of Toda 
origins in Asia Minor; he claimed the Hatti con- 
federacy there in 1400 BC consisted of five tribes 
"identical" with the five Toda po/m. He added 
that the earliest neolithic culture is of the Wiros 
in the Danube area; the four basins on the 
Danube “are identical with the name of the Toda 
chief villages"; therefore, the Toda represent the 
"regional cultural type of the Todas-Dravidian 
archaic civilisation based on sea and land 
clans". But, "the usual depth of a po/m is three 
generations" and it is exclusively an economic 
unit (Walker 1986:73). Prince Peter (1951) made 
another hypothesis of Sumerian origin, which 
was rightly rejected by Emeneau (1953:454) who 
found that linguistic analysis, "both descriptive 
and historical, makes... the major part of Prince 
Peter’s evidence unconvincing by providing the 
Toda words with general Dravidian cognates. He 
(Prince Peter) has ... put forward his suggestion 
of Sumerian connections very tentatively, but 
even so, it cannot be accepted”. 


Rawlinson (1954:13) conjectured that they 
are the present remnants of Vedic Aryan pas- 
toralists who "..maintained themselves really 
pure, an isolated remnant of an old North Indian 
pastoral group". This is unsupported by any 
evidence, as are other theories of Congreve 
(1844-1845) who imagined an early invasion of 
India by the Central Asiatic people, and Ouchter- 
lony (1848) who saw in them a ‘lost tribe of 
Israel". Rivers reported the "conjectures" of 
those who supposed them to be Scythians, 
Druids, Romans or Jews or of Aryan or Caucasic 
origin. De Quetrafages (1889) grouped them 
with the Ainus of Japan, and Keane (1896) fol- 
lowed him in putting the two together as wit- 
nesses of the widespread diffusion of Caucasian 
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races. Eickstedt clubbed them as "North-Indid", 
along with other hairy robust tall light skinned 
people of Kashmir, Punjab and Rajputana. This 
is contradicted by the Toda headform. 


Aiyappan felt that they are comparable to 
the long-headed high cranial vaulted people who 
numerically dominated Mohenjo-daro in its ear- 
liest phases. This type, described as Proto- 
Mediterranean, is widely distributed in North as 
well as South India. The presence of some ar- 
chaic words among Toda indicates some 
similarities with the Brahui. Others take the view 
that they were descendants of the Pallavas be- 
cause of the similarity of the shape of the Toda 
hut to a Pallava monolithic shrine. Other stories 
connect them to Ramayana or to the ubiquitous 
Pandavas. 


Nambiar (1965:16) concluded that the 
Todas are as South Indian as any other ‘race’ 
found in the sub-continent, though foreign 
traces may be found in them also. Their long 
isolation, unbroken until British advent, could 
explain the persistence of certain biological 
characteristics which set them apart from other 
groups, by the process of genetic drift. Unless 
clear fossil evidence is found it is impossible to 
make any pronouncements on race formation in 
India among Indian tribes and populations, and 
their movements (cf Sharma 1963:90). "An as- 
sessment of ‘race’ is as useless as it is impos- 
sible. Neither clines nor clusters alone suffice to 
deal with the biological nature of a widely dis- 
tributed population" (Brace et a/ 1993:1). 
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TODA LANGUAGE 


Pope, GU., (cit. Sakthivel 1977:3) ob- 
served that the “Tuda chiefly converse in the 
open air, calling to each other from one breezy 
hill top to another. Their speech sounds like Old 
Kanarese spoken in the teeth of a gale of wind". 
Itis a member of the South Dravidian family, but 
with many peculiarities of its own. There is a 
"sacred" form used for the rituals which is 
retained without admixture of words from other 
languages. Rivers (cit. Sakthivel 1976:5) hypo- 
thesized that the Toda language has a definite 
affinity with Malayalam. Emeneau, according to 
Sakthivel (/bid.) was of the view that it would be 
more profitable to look to a generalized South 
Indian background as a basis for the highly 
specialised and aberrant Toda culture. What 
Rivers considered as parallels between Toda 
and Malabar represents common traits of sucha 
background. 


The unique character of the Toda language 
within the Dravidian family is the number of 
phonemes which is much greater. Sixteen vowel 
phonemes consisting of eight pairs of short and 
long, of which four pairs were high, three mid- 
vowels and one low, have been identified. There 
are 35 consonant phonemes with seven posi- 
tions and seven manners of articulation. Rivers 
(Reprint 1986:1,xvii-xviii) devised a somewhat 
simple system for representing-the sounds..of 
Toda speech, as below:- 


Vowels: 

â theaoffather 6 theoofpos ai the iof bite 

a theuofhut o theoofpot au theouofhouse 

a theaofhat oO theoofword el theaofdate 

ê theetoftheir © theawoflaw eu the French 
diphthong 

e theeofmet ad theooofmoono/ the oy of boy 

1 theeeofmeet u the u of full 

i the i of hit U the German 

vowel 


Consonants: 
b asinEnglish h 
ch the ch of church 
d asin English 

& for the ling- 

ual consonant j 


used for a p 
sound of dou- r 
btful nature; as s approx. asin 
in poh & pa(h)li English 

asin English sh asin English 


as in English 
as in English 


d.,andneary k asin English t asin English& 
silent when kh the ch of for linguial t. 
used in combi- auch th asin though & 
nation, eg., / asin Eng- throw 

d.r, d.sh, etc. lish & for |. as in English 


f asin English in 
g thegofsing n 
gg the g of finger ñ 
gh the ch of ich 


asin English z the z of zeal 
nasal asin -ZA thesi of °"' 
French occasion 


V 
as in English w asin English 
Ž J 


Unlike other Dravidian languages, ‘a’ as in 
"hat", ‘Oo’ as in "pot", and in "word", and in "law", 
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U as in the German, ‘ei’ as in "date", ‘eu’ as in 
the French diphthong, are all used in the Toda. 
Among the consonants, ‘f as in "father", and the 
sound ‘z’, not common in other Dravidian lan- 
guages, is frequently used. 


Rivers found that ‘ai’ and ‘oi’, ‘b’ and ‘p, 
‘p’ and ‘v’, are interchanged. ‘kg’ and ‘gh’ could 
not be distinguished, and ‘k’ is often pronounced 
as ‘kw’. The sounds ‘m’ and ‘n’ are omitted in 
words like ob (from ambu = arrow), pdb (from 
pambu = snake). He also found three varieties 
of language in use: the ordinary, the kwarzam, 
used in rituals, where sacred names and objects 
are obliguely referred to by allusion with 
legends, the teu, reserved for the narration of 
myths and stories about the gods, and a secret 
code which Toda used when conversing in the 
presence of Badagas and others, so that the 
latter could not understand the significance: for 
example, instead of saying "pâshk nir at kwadr" 
= milk to water mix give, ie., give milk mixed 
with water", the statement would be "nonk nâr 
pudvaink kagir pas at kwadr = four sides which 
came from old buffalo milk give, meaning give 
milk mixed with what comes from the four teats 
of an old buffalo" (Rivers reprint 1986:11,61 7). 


Emeneau devised an orthography, which 
he himself admitted was not ideal, but a com- 
promise with the convenience of the printer; "the 
resultant system is on the whole one of spelling 
in which the phonetic value of the symbois used 
must be derived from the statements of the al- 
lophones and cannot be read straight off from 
the written form" (1984:5}. Sakthivel (1976:30- 
31) has used a system in which some voiced 
affricates corresponding to ‘dz’ and ‘dz’ (with a 
small v on top) are represented by j and /(with a 
small v ontop); Emeneau (/bid.) preferred to use 
z (with a small j at the bottom left) and j, respec- 


tively. 


A feature of Toda is that the past tense is 
marked through suffixes with the sibilant, ‘s’ or 
its phonologically conditioned forms, like ‘2’, 
‘vs’. ‘vz’, etc. The tense forms are derived from 
‘secondary’ verb stems obtained by adding t’, 
‘d, or ‘y? to the verb base. This is a proto- 
Dravidian feature preserved in Toda. Sakthivel 
(1976:26-27) concluded that Toda is a "descen- 
dant of an off-shoot from Pre-Tamil, which is ... 
the ancestor of both Tamil and off-shoot from 
(sic; more appropriately, ‘form’?) Malayalam ... 
Toda is the only language which retains in full 
working order as part of the past tense formation 
the sibilant suffix that must be reconstructed as 
part of the past tense apparatus for Proto- 
Dravidian". 


Lexically, it can be seen that many words 
looking very odd in print are indeed close to the 
common Tamil/Malayalam terms, eg., 
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Toda Tamil/Malayalam Meaning in English 
adimy adima slave 

adky adakka (Mal.) arecanut 

ali alakk(uka) (Mal) to measure 
anil anil squirrel 

ark arakk(uka) to chip, cut 

an ana (Mal), yaanai (Tam) elephant 

et ely (eyyuka) (Mab) shoot an arrow 
ely ela (Mal) boundary 

e/ ell(u) sesame 
elnirkoy elamır tender coconut 
eny eny ladder 

enoy enna oil 

of al man/person 
elir elir opposite 
emoty ēmaātu (Tam) deceive 

icil ecil pollution, left over food 
inmil ini mel hereafter 

kal kal stone 

kalky kalakky (Pa.tense, Mal) to stir 

pos pal milk 


etc., etc., etc. 


Source for Toda words: Sakthivel 1976. Emeneau 
(1984:9) noted an instance of the phonemic sig- 
nificance of vowel "quantity" in the case of the 
mountain name Mupu.f (mupu:f in Sakthivel’s 
orthography). He thought he heard it short, while 
his informants insisted that it was long. puf 
means worm, contrast pul.u/puzhu in Malayalam/ 
Tamil; while pu:f is flower, contrast puvvu in 
Malayalam/Tamil. 


The same feature, viz., that the Toda ver- 
sion differs more in the articulation than in the 
essence, may be noticed in personal names 
also. Kwitn or Kwaten, and its variant 'xwitn" are 
suffixed to many common male names, eg., 
Ko:rxwitn, Kwato:rxwitn, Kokisyxwitn, etc. The 
pronunciation is close to the common personal 
name Kuttan often pronounced as Kutten in 
Kerala. Mutefin sounds close to Muthappan. 
TOwfa.w in Emeneau’s notation has been written 
as Tevo by Rivers and is close to Tevan. 
Emeneau’s Nornis is River’s Narsners, and could ~ 
be prototypical of Nanu; Emeneau’s Te.iy is 
River’s Teithy and could be similar to Theyi, an 
old Malayalam feminine name. Ko.ndwi may dif- 
fer from Kandu more because of the way it is 
written that it is spoken. Ko.fery, Emeneau’s 
spelling for the Toda name of a female buffalo, 
seems obviously the same as Kavery. 


In spite of these similarities, Toda is a uni- 
que language. Its allophonic peculiarities must 
have arisen from the way it is shouted, but its 
vocabulary is in most cases its own invention. 
Thus, it has several words for femate buffalo 
describing intrinsically, as part of the word itself, 
the animal’s age, condition, and/or appearance. 
The dairy cult has given rise to its own category 
of words, including the highly allusive kwasm. 
The grammar also is distinctive, indicating that 
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it must have separated from the parent proto- 
Dravidian at a very early date. 


Sample Texts. The following is from Rivers 
(reprint 1986:!,267) and is a charm to keep 
animals safe from injury from wild animals, as 
well as the recovery of buffaloes which have 
strayed. It is part of a procedure called 
kadrkatinadmir literally meaning "wild beast tie 
mouth if". The sorcerer takes ‘three stones 
secretly and goes at night to the dairy or hut and 
utters: 


pithioteu On idith Teikirzim Tirshtimi idith pef 
pirzi kat terz nil 


Pithi god On if exist Teikirxi Tirshtimi if exist, big 
tiger teeth fastened stand 


ma ; kakh kerman miin terz nil ma ; padr kenai 
aman terz nil må; 


may; black bear face fastened stand may; crowd 
red dogs other side (as above) 


pef per terz nil ma; pef po pa terz nil ma 
p"di mul 


; pef 


big hill (as above); big river stream (as above) 
big porcupine thorns (quills) 


terz nil ma; Pithioteu On idith; ath ivodin kati 
vaiu ma. 


(as above) 
tie keep may. 


[In the name of the God Pithi, if On, Teikirzi 
and Tirshtimi exist, may the big tiger stand with 
his mouth closed; may the black bear stand with 
his mouth closed; may the crowd of red dogs 
stay frozen on the other side; may the big hill 
stand frozen; may the big river and streams keep 
away, may the big porcupine quills do no harm; 
let these keep tied up in this"]. With this incanta- 
tion, the sorcerer ties up the three stones ina 
ragged piece of cloth and hides them in the 
thatch of the hut. When, as it usually does, the 
buffalo returns, the stones are thrown away. 


The following sample of the stylized form 
(teu) of narrative of sacred myths is from 
Emeneau (1984:191) 


Té.kisym in döwa.mm tame. ut o.foy idwa.miyi. 
Tö.kisy and other gods are gods who were 
created of themselves. 


liam ofody xalpa.n gis na.syfits o.{n ut xisfitstam 
at flrsfits jdti. 

These after creating in play all customs and after 
creating the Todas, themselves disappeared - so 
they say (idthi = so they say, is repeated after 
every statement- unit). 


o.l o.y fedfoys kwate.n, ertn, elno.xn iiam fo. ney 
na.syfoy fody tam na.syfits köd 

Of those born as Toda (o.l = people, viz., Toda; 
o.y = as.being, cf. Tam/Mal aaayi).. 


: Pithi god On exist: these all before. 
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Kwaten, Ertn, Elno.xm, after themselves like 
Tokisy creating in play did not die but 


o.xoi tit o.y no.r o.y at ïifisk ïdthi. 

remained as mountains and sacred places - so 
they say. (tit o.y = mountains becoming = be- 
coming mountains; no.r oy = holy places be- 
coming). 


Following is an ordinary narrative from 
ibid.: (366). 


niry o.l pi.tnisk mox. ilocing 

Pi.tnis a man of the Niry clan had no children. 
(Note: mox = children, contrast with mak (an/al/kal) 
= son, daughter, children in Malayalam/Tamil). 


ang go.tfoyn bor moni.ziyi 
His wife's name (bö.r = per = name) was Moniz. 


ai e.dm tow ofodyng arkym witng 
Those two undertook vows to all the gods. 


mox fe.ro fi.ng | 
No children were born. 


a toz moxn mad xisp o.l ofodyn gidk ku.ty H mad 
xis nwi.tyng 

He went taking that woman to all men who make 
medicine and he tried all medicines. 


a fkokm pi.r o.xo fi.ng 
Even then she never became pregnant. . 


pin" ‘ayi.so.my xury atk soty wid’ i.dti. a towk 
fi.tiyi’ idfing 

Then: " ‘Ayyasami temple is so powerful’ 

they say; we must go to that god", he said. 


a töw urp wid xo.! faly o.ycing 
That god’s statue was club-footed in one foot. 


moni.z “it nu.r i6wk arkym witeng mox io.rofisng 
i palyxo./ low enk mox iodu" jdt e gis id xarsng 
Mon.iz "i undertook vows to a hundred gods and 
they did not give me children; how do you say 
this club footed god will give me children" so 
saying she laughed. 


pi.r faty wid mox focng 
Becoming pregnant, she bore a son. 


a mox a tow mo.iiri palyxo.! o.ycing 


That son, like (mo.iiri) that god, was club- 
footed. 


anid ‘a tOw soty widi’ ars o.l ofody a towk arkym 
witti 

So, ‘that god is powerful’ - all the Toda realize 
and they undertake vows to that god. 


Songs. Emeneau (1971) has made Toda songs 
world-famous. As he pointed out (1971: :xXiv) “the 
formulaic song units, which in’ their many 
thousands make up the song technique, provide 
an inventory of Toda interests. Like Toda culture, 
the oral literature also forms a closed system. 
There were two kinds of songs, po.t which only 
men could sing, and ti.m which women sang as 
they worked at their chores like pounding grains. 
Some songs, kon are shouted as eg., for funeral 
dances. They are composed often extempore 
two singers joining.together to utter the paired 
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parallel units. The language of the songs differs 
from the prose morphophonemically and syntac- 
tically. The choice of expressions has to be 
limited by the conventional usages or formulas, 
but since these are well known to all Todas, most 
of them compose new songs. Emeneau (1966:323- 
345) examined these features elaborately, and 
pointed out (pp 328-239) that the closed charac- 
teristic was common to formulaic oral literature 
like Homeric poems, Vedic religious poems and 
Hebrew psalms, "but the rigidity of the Toda 
technique in this regard is remarkable". 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emcneau M.B. 1984: Toda Gram- 
mar and Texts, American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia. Sakthivel.S. 1976: Phonology of Toda with 
Vocabulary; Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar. 
Sakthivel.S., 1977: A grammar of Toda language, An- 
namalat University, Annamalai Nagar. 


URALI - KERALA 


[There are several Dravidian Tribal com- 
munities designated as "Urali". The Urali of 
Kerala inhabit the hilly regions on the western 
slopes of the High Ranges of the Idukki District, 
Kerala. They are separated by considerable 
geographical distance from the Urali Kuruma of 
the Wayanad district, Kerala, and also of the 
Uralis of the Nilgiri district. In this article, the 
Urali of Kerala are described]. 
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The Urali (used as a plural) are one of the 
few tribal communities of Kerala who have been 
least acculturated because of their geographical 
isolation and primitive means of livelihood. Ac- 
cording to Mateer (1991:80) they were originally 
agrestic serfs empioyed by Nair landlords for the 
cultivation of rice in the lower valleys. When the 
Urali were illtreated by their masters, they 
migrated to the high lands for freeing themselves 
from this- bondage. They frequently changed 
their settlements adopting slash and burn cul- 
tivation, and food gathering for their subsis- 
tence. 


LAK lyer holds that the Urali were the 
original inhabitants of the Western Ghats: "Their 
habitat is strewn with dolmens and alignments 
which are monuments of their remote past. The 
dolmens were considered to be treasure troves. 
Alignments Known as ambukallu or idakallu are 
said to have been left as a mark to indicate the 
existence of dolmens" (1930:224). The Urali 
themselves believe that they were brought to 
and settled in Kerala by the King of Madura. They 
say that many parts of Thodupuzha_ taluk 
originally belonged to the Madura King, whose 
subjects they were. Their duty was to hold 
umbrellas to shade the King during state proces- 
sions. According to a legend, when the King 
once visited Neriamangalam in Devikulam taluk, 
the Urali who accompanied him were asked to 
stay back in that land (ar) and were given the 
right to rule over it (a//); hence the name signifies 
the rulers over the land (Kattakayam 1983:79). 
Luiz (1962: 244) had proposed that the term ali 
means "people" and hypothesised that they were 
"aborigines of Aryan origin". 


Physical Anthropology. They are short, dolicho- 
cephalic and with medium to broad nasal profile. 
The face is long and narrow. They show equal 
frequencies of genes A and B (ABO system), and 
high frequency of O. 


LAK lyer relates yet another story: There 
was a chief popularly called Nedittu Thampuran 
who was believed to have ruled over Arakulam 
and Thodupuzha areas and kept the Urali as his 
vassals. They were expert in drawing toddy from 
the azhathengu (Aranga wight:). Once when they 
noticed that they were not getting the usual 
quantity of toddy from the trees, they suspected 
that the chief, who was addicted to toddy, must 
have had stolen the juice. Vigilant, they did find 
the chief climbing the trees and drawing the 
toddy! The Urali, infuriated, shot an arrow at the 
chief, but it hit only the bottom of the bamboo 
tube in which he was collecting the toddy. The 
chief cursed the Urali to eternal damnation (lyer 
LAK 1939:225). This story is carried a little fur- 
ther by Kattakayam (1983:79), according to 
whom, "to this day, the rock where Nedittu Tham- 
puran used to have his camp is called Nedit- 
tupara, and the Urali still pay homage to this 
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chief at Nedittupara, where there is a temple in 
his name". 


Persecution by the Mannan. A neighbouring 
tribe, the Mannan, is a source of terror to the 
Urali, as they were often harassed by the former. 
To escape from them, the Urali migrated from 
the more sheltered portions of Thodupuzha to 
the higher elevations in the Periyar and Vandan- 
met Ranges. The Raja Mannan, the "king" of the 
Mannan, used to be the arbiter of the Urali dis- 
putes, and had to pay him gifts and tribute in 
cash and kind. Even now, the Raja Mannan oc- 
casionally visits the Urali and the latter tender 
their customary gifts. However, the Urali treat 
the Mannan as social inferiors. 


Habitat & Environment. Their habitat is com- 
prised of the forests of Idukki district, in the 
Vandanmet and Thodupuzha ranges. The western 
ghats in this region peak up to the highest point 
south of the Himalayas in the Sub-continent, 
viz., the Anamudi Peak; the Urali inhabit the 
western slopes, at an average elevation of about 
1000 meters + MSL. It receives very heavy rain- 
fall during the South West Monsoon, and some 
escape rain during the other monsoon, the 
average annual precipitation being about 300 
cm. It is drained by a series of rivulets forming 
the tributaries of the Periyar on its right bank. 
The area is covered with evergreen and moist 
deciduous forests rich in species like ebony, 
rose-wood, bamboos and reeds with the uplands 
supporting lemon grass as a native species. Wild 
life abounds with elephants, tigers, bison (Indian 
gaur), wild boars, deers, etc. A few of the ham- 
lets (known as Urali kudi) are found on the road- 
sides, but many are 15 to 20 km away One has 
to go on foot through mountain paths shaded by 
huge trees and thick undergrowth to reach them 

When passing through the bamboo brakes, life 
could be at stake as elephants, in herds 25 to 30 
strong and large numbers of gaur may be brows- 
ing there! The perennial streams form deep 
ravines bridged over by bamboo and creepers 
"engineered" by the Urali. Kattakayam (1983-77) 
becomes lyrical: 


"There is a stillness and silence in the air as one goes through 

the mountain path. The cry of crickets, beatles, forest insects 
and wild beasts at times breaks this silence. Also at times, one 
can hear the roar of elephants... The mountain path lies in the 
cool shade of trees covered by entwining creepers with leafy 
foliage overhead". 


Physical Characteristics. The salubrious moun- 
tain climate seems to-have favoured the good 
development of lungs in massive chests and 
strong torsos. They have very curly hair. Hutton 
held that both the Urali and the Kadar had frizzly 
hair, and suggested the existence of a Negrito 
element among them. Considering that the 
average height of the men is about 5 feet, he 
thought that the basic type is proto-Australoid 
with some Negrito and Mediterranean admix- 
tures (quoted in lyer LAK 1968:35). lyer (ibid.) 
found that "modern influences have tended to 
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(cause) the disappearance of frizzly hair" among 
them. He also considers the evidence too inade- 
quate to prove a Negrito element as a sub- 
stratum for the Urali. 


Settlements. The settlements near the road sides 
have been subjected to culture contacts from 
other communities. Several land-grabbers have 
encroached on the lands of the Urali, which they 
used to leave fallow in the course of their shifting 
cultivation. Government have now (1993) promised 
to grant patta to these encroachers, but the Urali 
themselves are considered to have no rights on 
the forest lands to which they have been driven 
by the pressure of the encroachers and the land 
grabbers. 


According to the 1971 Census, the Urali 
population was around 3,000, but my own es- 
timate (mid seventy-s) would be about 4,500 to 
5,000. The Urali settlements were mainly 
enumerated in Karipanangad, Pazhayankandam, 
Venmanikudi, Maniyaramkudi, Mulakuvalli, Kok- 
krukulam, Kalapparam, Poochapar, Naliyani, 
Poomala, Mathotty, Puthedam, Nadukana, 
Kuruthikalam, Uppukunni, Pathipalli and Vellin- 
dankanam. Of the above, Karipalangad is the 
most easily accessible with 30 to 40 families. In 
the 1981 Census, the population has been 
returned 9,032 in Kerala. 


The Urali hut is constructed of country 
wood and thatched with leaves. The roof comes 
very low covering the entrance through which 
one has to wriggle. This affords protection 
against the cold wind and rain spray during the 
heavy monsoon, accompanied with wind. There 
are two rooms, one used as the kitchen, where 
the floor may be at a higher level. 


In settlements like Karipanangad, where 
culture contacts have been heavy, and where 
Government assistance has been available, 
houses have been constructed for them with 
brick walls and tiled roofs. These have not been 
very popular as they soon get dilapidated without 
maintenance in the heavy monsoons. Some of 
these houses have also been taken over by the 
encroachers, who conveniently vacate it when- 
ever a Government servant comes along to 
check on a complaint! 


In the interior settlements and as tem- 
porary shelters in their shifting cultivation sites, 
Urali put up "tree houses" known as erumadam-s. 
These are put together with bamboo, reeds and 
leaves at about 10 to 15 meters above the 
ground, at a point where a giant tree forms its 
first fork, where even the wild elephants cannot 
reach them. A bamboo with prominent nodes is 
used as the ladder; it is drawn up from the top 
when the family settles in, at night. Generally 
there would be three common tree houses, one 
reserved for the women in their periods. 
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Food & Drink. In the past, roots, tubers, wild 
fruits and honey supplemented with meat and 
fish constituted their staple food. Rice. coarse 
grains like chama, muthari, and sorghums were 
available from the shifting cultivation They used 
to trap deer and other small game; the meat of 
all animals except of elephants and the gaur was 
welcome. Later, when tapioca was introduced, 
they accepted it and cultivated it. It replaced 
some of the wild roots and tubers, and sub- 
stituted for rice. They used to take three meals a 
day, but nowadays, because of increasing 
poverty, they skip the noon meal. Cooking is by 
boiling or roasting. Tubers are eaten roasted 
rather than boiled. Traditionally very little oil was 
used for cooking, but nowadays, coconut oil is 
used as the medium. They do not accept food 
from the neighbouring tribal communities like 
the Paliyan and the Mannan. However, they ac- 
cept it from the Mala Arayan. 


Teais avery popular beverage, tnough the 
milk of buffaloes is taboo. They tap the toddy 
palm and collect in earthen pots, where it fer- 
ments to produce toddy. Nowadays, they are 
getting addicted to distilled liquors like arrack 
introduced into their areas by the "settlers". Both 
men and women are fond of chewing betel leaves 
with arecanut and tobacco. With the strictures 
against hunting and trapping, the availability of 
game has nearly ceased, and there is protein 
starvation as a consequence. Fishing in the 
forest streams is prohibited, though the "settlers" 
catch all they want. The Urali had been given 
some livestock by the Development Depart- 
ments but do not milk them, as they do not like 
to take raw milk. Goats are kept, slaughtered and 
eaten for festivals, ceremonies and religious oc- 
casions. Ganja is cultivated and many are ad- 
dicted to it. They prepare a special type of tea 
which is very stimulating. 


Material Culture. Utensils and baskets: They 
probably used bamboo tubes in the past, but 
became experts in weaving baskets and mats of 
different shapes and sizes out of bamboo, reeds 
and palm leaves. The baskets serve as con- 
tainers for storage and carriage. The utensils are 
mostly earthen wares purchased from the neigh- 
bouring markets and are used for cooking and 
storing food and liquor. They have nowadays 
started aluminum vessels also. For lighting, they 
have started using kerosene lamps. 


Tools and implements include the tradi- 
tional digging stick (para); it is a wooden rod 
about seven feet long and three inches in 
diameter with sharp pointed ends. Nowadays, it 
is fitted with an iron tip at one end. It is used for 
digging for roots and tubers. The main tools 
used for slash and burn cultivation are the axe, 
the sickle and the spade. The fishing gear con- 
sist of rod and line, made from twisted fibres. 
Hooks are baited with earthworms. They use a 
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special Kind of trapping net for catching 
monkeys, rabbits and other small animals. The 
net is tied in between the branches of a tree in 
such a manner that the opening faces outwards. 
Monkeys and other small animals are driven into 
the net by scaring them with loud shouts and 
throwing stones. The wild boar outwits the Urali 
and cannot usually be caught in these nets. 


For housebuilding, wooden poles, split 
bamboos, wild grasses, cowdung mixed with 
mud, etc., are the important materials. The 
houses are usually rectangular, built on a raised 
platform, with four wooden poles firmly posted 
at the corners. The walls are made of split bam- 
boo. The roof is thatched with grass or leaves. 
Partition walls are set up to demarcate the 
rooms. The walls are plastered over with cow- 
dung and mud, and the floor also with the same 
mixture. The materials are replaced periodically 
when they deteriorate. The clansmen help one 
another in building the houses. 


Economie Activities. In their equation with their 
habitat, they developed a sound knowledge of 
the flora, including the medicinal use of plants, 
and the fauna of their area. Their main traditional 
occupations were food gathering, hunting and 
fishing and shifting cultivation. There was 
division of labour among the sexes, the men 
doing the hazardous work like climbing trees, 
felling them, etc., and the women cooking, col- 
lecting materials, harvesting, etc. The women 
were expert at basket and mat weaving. Kinship 
ties, magico-religious practices and traditional 
routines were all important in co-ordinating 
economic activities. Singing of songs in chorus 
and a little ganja lightened all chores. 


"The Urali possess sound knowledge of the habitat of the roots 
and tubers and the depth at which they are found. Some of 
(them). . mature in a particular season of the year. Because 
of this, only a particular species of the tubers and roots are 
dug out in a particular season This keeps the people busy 
during most of the months of the year" (Kattakayam 1983. 122). 


Hunting & Fishing. They are expert in fishing with 
rod and line and by poisoning the waters, for 
which they construct small dykes across the 
perennial streams. They go out on fishing ex- 
peditions consisting of 10 to 20 persons, both 
male and female. They may sometimes bail out 
the water in stagnant pools. The men drive the 
fish towards the nets where the women catch 
them. The fish are then put in special baskets. 
Rod and tine fishing however is usually indulged 
in by a man and a boy working together. 


These forest tracts were well known as the 
hunting grounds for black monkeys, rabbits, 
boars, deer, etc. The Urali used nets to trap 
them. They also trained dogs to help them in the 
chase and to kill small game. The Urali used to 
hunt in small groups, and sometimes individual- 
ly. The man who killed an animal got the major 
share, and the rest of the meat would be equally 
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shared by all the members of the hunting group. 
Bows and arrows were the common weapons. 


Collection of Minor Forest Produce. The forests 
are rich sources of a variety of “minor forest 
produce" items, for the collection of which the 
Urali developed specialised skills. About 30% of 
their subsistence needs were satisfied from the 
collections of these items, which include lac- 
quer, wax, honey, dammar, soap nuts, wild 
ginger, wild turmeric, gooseberry (Emblica of- 
ficianalis), and medicinal plants. The honey is 
collected on dark and rainy nights. Usually, a 
husband and wife couple would constitute a "col- 
lecting team". Most of these items were bartered 
to the erstwhile "Minor Forest Produce Contrac- 
tors" in exchange for articles of daily use and 
foodstuffs, tobacco, etc. The role of the contrac- 
tors has now been taken over by the Girijan 
Multipurpose Cooperative Societies. 


The Urali were generally ignorant of the 
value of their produce. An idea of the difference 
in the value obtained by the Urali and that ob- 
tained by the contractors for the produce would 
make this clear. It was estimated that the average 
earnings of an able bodied couple per year (in 
the 1970-s) would be only Rs. 200/- to Rs 300/- 
whereas the market realization of the produce so 
collected would be about Rs. 3000/-. The Ural 
couple would take loans from the contractors for 
meeting expenditures connected with the life 
cycle rituals and emergencies. The value of the 
produce including rice and other articles of daily 
requirements would also be inflated and added 
on. Unheard of rates of interest would be imposed. 
The Urali would thus always be in debt. Some, in 
self defence, insisted on the direct exchange 
and barter of forest produce against articles of 
daily consumption, thus seeking to avoid this 
vicious cycle. Nowadays, the Cooperatives are 
not as exploitative, but they are also less 
enterprising, with the result that not all the items 
of forest produce that they collect are marketed 
through the Society. 


Shifting Cultivation. The evidence indicates that 
the Urali took to shifting cultivation only by the 
beginning of the 20th Century. The forest depart- 
ment allotted land in the name of the kanikkaran 
(chieftain) of each hamlet; it would be cleared 
and allotted by him to the families of the hamlet 
according to the number of members in each; 
thus the largest family would get the most land. 
The land would be cleared, after leaving a few 
trees standing, inthe months of vrischigom and 
dhanu (Qctober- December), the work com- 
mencing on a Friday in the former month and 
completed by the latter. Lord Ayyappa used to 
be propitiated before the work was started. The 
ancestral spirits along with Ganapathi are wor- 
shipped at the site of the clearing before the 
sowing. A community feast is conducted and a 
black monkey sacrificed. The religious leader of 
the community, the plathy, observes continence 
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for a week before the sowing ceremony. Wild 
pigs used to be the biggest crop raiders, and 
were kept in check by trapping. Before the har- 
vest, the ancestral spirits are propitiated by of- 
fering rice kanji. Men and women participate in 
the harvesting. Besides paddy, tapioca, sweet 
potato, coarse grains, sorghums and pulses 
were also cultivated. The entire hamlet would 
co-operate in the operations, even though the 
harvest belonged to the family to which the plot 
was allotted. After the harvest, the vegetation is 
allowed to grow back on the plot. They are burnt 
and the ashes left to manure the plot for a sub- 
sequent year. Usually a plot is cultivated for 
three succesive years before they are aban- 
doned for nature to reclothe them. 


Shifting cultivation has been severely put 
down after Independence: A two fold pressure 
has been brought to bear on the Urali rights to 
land in the forests. Firstly, the Department has 
"demarcated" the lands in the possession of the 
Urali, and restricted them within these limits. 
Eucalyptus grandis and other exotics have been 
planted in the area, thus restricting the Urali 
access to forest land. On the other hand, the 
"settlers" have grabbed the lands left fallow by 
the Urali in their shifting circuits, effected "im- 
provements" on them in the shape of permanent 
structures, and continuously exert pressure on 
the lands remaining in the possession of the 
Urali. The protection afforded to wild life make 
the Urali defenceless against crop raiding by the 
animals. 


Over and above all these pressures, Urali 
families in some settlements have been the vic- 
tims of repeated eviction for the construction of 
the giant Idukki Hydel Project, inundating large 
areas of the Urali homelands. Roads were cut 
through their homesteads without regard to their 
rights, for establishing which they had no 
"records". These works polluted their water sour- 
ces and their fishing grounds. The rivulets and 
stream were swallowed up by the mighty reser- 
voir formed for the project. No serious efforts 
were undertaken to rehabilitate the oustees. 


The Effects of Forest Policy on Urali Livelihood. 


In a passage which still bears repetition, lyer 
LAK wrote in 1935: 


"To avast number of tribal people, the forest is their well loved 
home and source of livelihood. ... From time immemorial, they 
enjoyed the freedom to use the forest and hunt the animals (in 
the conviction) that the forest belonged to them, Such a state 
of affairs continued till the middle of the 19th Century. The 
gradual extension of the powers of the Government and the ... 
desire of the forest officers to excercise coritrol on the use of 
the forest disturbed the entire tribal economy and introduced 
a psychological conflict. The new policy withdrew the conces- 
sions under the policy which envisaged the release of forest 
land for cultivation subject to certain safeguards. The old 
tribesman who regarded himself as ford of the forests turned 
out to be a subject and was placed under the Forest Depart- 

. ment His traditional rights are no longer recognised as rights“ 
(1935:69). 


These conditions have become worse for 
the tribal people like the Urali after Inde- 
pendence. Not only are they subject now to the 
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Forest Department, but also to the demands of 
every other Department of Government which 
requires land for various "projects", the costs of 
which are met by the tribal indegenes, but the 
benefits of which are garnered by others far 
away. The legal theories of the dominant class 
are dissonant with the tribal practices, and the 
result has been that the tribal people are left with 
no justiciable rights! 


Increasing [mpoverishment. The result for the 
Urali has been increasing impoverishment and 
dependency. The earlier sources of food with an 
inbuilt balancing of nutrient values have been 
lost. The forest area from which they could 
gather items of minor forest produce has been 
reduced, while their population has increased. 
Their lands have been lost and they are forced 
to practice "settled" cultivation in a habitat 
protected as a Wild Life resort, thus rendering 
them defenceless against the raiding of their 
crops by animals. The only recourse left to them 
is to offer their labour for wages against casual 
employment. Thus, truly have they "joined the 
National Mainstream of Life’ for the poor in 
India! 


Exploitation & Indebtedness. The “acculturated” 
Urali living in the areas exposed to non-tribals 
have been more exploited than those living in the 
interior forests. Tribal land has been alienated to 
money lenders, contractors and plainsmen. The 
non-tribals acquire the lands from the Urali ata 
very low rate and the Urali then is forced to move 
into the interior forests. The Kerala Scheduled 
Tribes (Prevention of Alienation and Restoration 
of Alienated Lands) Act 1975 has so far been a 
dead letter in so far as the Urali are concerned. 


Even after the enactment of the Central 
Abolition of Bonded Labour Act 1975, Katta- 
kayam (1983) found as many as 17 Cases of 
bonded labour among 360 Urali families. Some 
of the Urali employed in the cardamom and tea 
plantations did not get minimum wages under 
the Plantation Act. The middlemen who were 
responsible for hiring the Urali collected 40% of 


their wages as commission! 


According to the 1981 Census, 39.14% 
were "workers", of whom 39.12% were cultiva- 
tors, and 47.02% agricultural labour, 10.89% 
engaged in forestry related occupations, and the 
rest (2.97%) in “other occupations". 


Social Organization. Clans are known by the 
generic suffix "kuttom". Eight are recognized, of 
which four, viz., Kanakuttom, Periyilakuttom, 
Kodiyankuttom and Enniyakuttom are In the 
Thodupuzha Range, and the rest, Viz., Vayan- 
narikuttom, Kanakuttom, Thuriyakuttom and 
Periyilakuttom are in the Neriamangalam Range. 
According to Iyer LAK (1935: ), the members of 
each clan consider themselves brothers and sis- 
ters. All the members of a clan observe the death 
pollution for a member varying from 7 days In 
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Thodupuzha Range to 16 days in Neriaman- 
galam Range. All of them contribute in cash and 
kind for the death ceremonies. If a fine is im- 
posed on a clan member by the tribal council 
then all the clansmen contribute towards its pay- 
ment. If one gets a poor harvest, his clansmen 
will help with seed paddy and labour for the next 
Operation. The clans are exogamous. 


lyer LAK (1968:82) reported the typical fan- 
ciful story of origin of these clans, according to 
which the men who went trudging in the Kanam 
(high forest) became the Kanakuttom; those who 
went clearing the way before them, Vettikuttom; 
those who eased themselves on the way, 
Thuriyakuttom; those who counted the number 
of stumps encountered, Enniyakuttom; those 
who swept the fallen leaves, Periyilakuttom; 
those who had a feast on an Onam day, Onakut- 
tom, etc. "The children belong to the mother’s 
clan, and are given the names after the members 
of the mother’s clan" (ibid., emphasis supplied). 


The Urali social organization revolves 
round the nuclear family, even though extended 
and joint family types are not uncommon. 
Residence is neolocal, the newly married couple 
preferring to build their huts near the husband's 
family of birth. In terms of authority the Urali 
family is patriarchal, but in the event of the 
father’s death, it is the maternal uncle who will 
act as the guardian of the minor children if any. 
In the absence of the mother’s brother, it is the 
mother’s eldest sister’s husband who will take 
on this role. Thus matrilateral relations have a 
prominent role, the maternal uncle being next in 
authority only to the father. Thus the Urali reveal 
a curious mixture of patriarchal and matrilateral 
features. 


Descent is reckoned through the female 
line. Traditionally, inheritance was through the 
male line, women having no right to inherit 
property. If there is no son, property is inherited 
by the deceased’s e/dest sister’s son. ìn the 
absence of even such a heir, the property goes 
to the daughter. The ornaments of a deceased 
woman are buried along with her body, but other 
property, if any, is divided among her sons and 
her nephews. Sons succeed to chieftainship, 
and in the absence of sons, the nephews. 


The Political System. The kani or kanikkaran, the 


plathy and the panchayat (tribal council) con- 


stitute the political system. Each settlement con- 
sists of a single clan, and the kani is the head; 
he presides over the council of that settlement. 
The quorum was five members. The kani is the 
spokesman of the settlement and Is usually com- 
paratively "rich" and influential. He may punish 
those who disobey him, receive presents and 
contributions for performing rituals and a fee for 
settling disputes. His presence and participation 
are required for all ceremonial occasions like 
betrothal, marriage, funeral rites and dances. He 
is consulted for fixing the dates for festivals, 
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marriage, and the clearing for forests for shifting 
cultivation. He is generally succeeded by his 
son; if he does not have one, his nephew suc- 
ceeds. He carries a stick with a crest of silver as 
the symbol of authority. Other symbols include 
a silver or iron sword, silver armlet, etc. (Kat- 
takayam: op.cit.). The plathy is responsible for 
safeguarding the norms of behaviour of the set- 
tlement. When a dispute arises, he informs the 
kani. The plathy is also in charge of the worship 
of the gods, spirits and devils, through magic 
and sorcery. He is the medicine man, expert in 
the traditional medicare systems. The office is 
hereditary (succession through nephews or 
sons). 


Kattakayam (/bid.) listed the disputes set- 
tled at the tribal council as comprising of breach 
of promises of marriage, restoration of bride, 
charges of adultery, family quarrels, disputes 
regarding lands and cattle, maintenance of the 
sick and the orphans, and breach of norms of 
morality. A man found guilty of a major offence 
was ejected from the settlement and his property 
was confiscated. In some cases, the accused is 
asked to lick salt or fire, touch a red hot axe or 
put his hand in boiling oil. The Urali take it for 
granted that “god", an unknown power, is the 
greatest judge. The oath and ordeal serve as a 
means of voluntary submission of the accused 
to the law. The punishment for minor offences is 
generally a fine in cash or kind, depending on 
the seriousness. The fine is spent for a com- 
munity feast in propitiation of the deities. 


The Institution of Marriage. Marriage by ex- 
change of sisters has been traditionally the most 
common form of finding mates. According to 
lyer LAK (1968:91), 
"no man can have a wife unless he has a sister whom he can 
give inexchange The age of a girl to be thus given in marriage 
is of no Consequence. Aman cannot purchase a wife from her 


parents by giving the equivalent in kind or property. An Urali 
who has no sister has to lead a life of single blessedness", 


Both matrilateral and patrilateral cousin 
marriages are allowed. Monogamy, polygamy 
and fraternal polyandry exist side by side. "This 
form of polyandry is due to poverty and the 
desire to avoid large families owing to the 
paucity of females (lyer LAK 1968:95). Widow 
marriages are permitted. Divorce and the remar- 
riage of divorcees is quite common. On divorce, 
a woman returns to the home of her parents, the 
children with her - they take the name of her cian. 
A woman who commits adultery or has liason 
with a non-Urali is liable to be excommunicated. 


Life Cycle Rituals. 


Puberty. lyer LAK (1968:102) observed that the 
girl at puberty used to be lodged in a remote tree 
hut reserved for the purpose for 7 to 12 days until 
the discharges ceased. The girl could then des- 
cend, bathe and move on to a second tree hut to 
remain in seclusion for another two days. She 
could then return home when spoonfuls of liquid 
cowdung are fed to her, and a mixture of the 
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liquid and oil poured over her head by her uncle 
and brothers in front of the hut. This procedure 
had to be repeated at the monthly periods as 
well. The husband could not approach the tree 
hut, but sent provisions. 


Childbirth. The pollution of birth was considered 
much more "dangerous" than that associated 
with puberty and menstruation, and was ob- 
served for 21 days. lyer (ibid) described the 
observances as follows:- 
"A woman at childbirth is taboo... When she is about to be- 
come a mother, she goes to a tree house remote from the 
habitations. She is not even assisted by women in delivery, 
they only offer her ...(advice) from a distance. Even after 
delivery, women do not approach her, or offer her any help. 


The husband refrains from work during this period. She bathes 
on the 22nd day and goes home". 


Death. The Urali bury the dead. The chief 
mourner is the nephew. The nephew and the 
sons carry the body to the burial ground. All the 
clansmen observe pollution for 16 days and con- 
tribute to the expenses. Cowdung and oil are 
mixed with water and sprinkled over the polluted 
persons on the 17th day as part of the 
purificatory ceremony. If a woman dies immedi- 
ately after her delivery, especially before the 
period of birth pollution has ended, her body 
should be carried and buried only by women. 
The men may only dig the grave. Otherwise the 
wrath of the forest deities will be provoked. 


Planting of Memorial Stones. Stones each about 
two feet long and one foot broad;are planted at 
the head, both the sides and the foot of the 
buried body. According to lyer (/bid), 
"The Urali ay the dead about a furlong away from the hut. 
The depth of the grave is about a man’s height for men and a 
woman's height for women. The chief mourner is the nephew 
who washes and dresses the corpse which is covered with a 
newy purchased cloth. Anew cloth is also tied round the loins. 
It is then placed over a reed mat, tied with fibre and carried to 
the burial ground by the nephews and sons. Billets of wood 
are placed in the pit cross-wise, and over them is placed a 
plaited bamboo. A simple coffin is thus formed. The chewing 
materials and bill hook of the deceased are placed in the right 
armpit. Green leaves are then thrown over the grave which is 
covered with earth. A stone is planted at the head, another at 
the feet, and one on each side. Each stone is two feet long and 
one foot broad. Pollution lasts for 16 days, but the wife obser- 
ves no pollution as she belongs to a different clan. All the 
clansmen observe pollution during the period. On the 17th 
day, they are free from it after a bath. Gowdung and oil are 


mien p water by the sister who pours small quantities ot it 
over all" 


Betel leaves and rice are put in the mouth 
of the dead in order to appease the soul. Thorns 
are planted'at the end and in the middle of the 
grave so that other spirits are prevented from 
entering the grave. The deities, Madan and Shas- 
tha are propitiated, as it is believed they would 
be watching over it for 16 days. The spirit will go 
to its abode along with all other spirits to survive 
perpetually. 


After-death. According to Gnanambal (1952, 
quoted in lyer jbid), the departed spirit is 
propitiated by the mourners on the sixth day at 
the grave, by offering cooked rice, arrack (dis- 
tilled liquor), toddy and ganja over lighted wick 
lamps. The plathy (medicine man) officiates as 
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priest. The mourners (brothers, sisters, sons, 
daughters, and nephews) go around the grave 
thrice, starting from the foot of the grave. The 
plathy partakes of the offerings. The spirit is 
appeased and will facilitate bumper crops, off- 
springs and prevent epidemics. 


Religion. it may be "rationalised" as a mixture of 
animism, totemism, tahoo, magic, sorcery and 
ancestor worship. Animals, plants, trees, ponds, 
hill peaks, rivers, stones, are all abodes of 
spirits; if not propitiated with timely offerings of 
fruits, beaten rice, milk, toddy, etc., they will 
cause diseases, famines, abortions, unneces- 
sary expenditures and scarcity of water. The 
spirits are called "Mala deivam"; Tuesdays and 
Fridays are sacred for their worship. They wor- 
ship the sun and the moon - the former is a male 
deity and the creator of all, while the moon is the 
mother. They believe in an immortal soul and 
worship the ancestors before they start on hunt- 
ing/honey collection expeditions to ensure 
protection from wild animals. 


They believe in a Supreme god, Padacha 
Thampuran, who is the creator of the Universe, 
and who is formless and unknowable. They have 
recently adopted Hindu gods like Ayyappan or 
Sastha, Kali/Bhadrakali, etc., and folk deities like 
Madan and Méariamma. Kattakayam, (op.cit.), 
classified the spirits worshipped by the Uraliinto 
four categories: "Protective" spirits who 
safeguard the Urali during hunting, fishing, etc., 
expeditions; bhita, pisachu, etc., which cause 
small pox, abortion, etc.; omnipresent spirits 
responsible for success or failure or pestilence 
in every local area; and ancestral spirits which 
appear in dreams to the plathy to communicate 
their desires through him. The ancestral spirits 
are also worshipped as the family deities, 
believed to reside in the kitchen. The others 
prefer a sacred earthen altar, plastered with 
cowdung, near the p/athy-’s abode. The heart 
and lungs of the animals killed in the hunt are cut 
into pieces, roasted and offered to the spirits in 
thanksgiving. 


They have firm faith in the supernatural 
powers of the plathy - he can even save the life 
of a person on the verge of death, keep wild 
animals away by spells, diagnose the cause of 
ailments and communicate with all the deities by 
going into a trance, shaking his body, playing 
music on hand drums, and singing chattu songs. 
When an animal has to be sacrificed, however, It 
is the kani who slits its throat open and lets out 
the blood. 


Madan and Mari are propitiated annually in 
February-March; they are associated with pes- 
tilence and disease. The p/athy gets possessed 
during the worship; Madan is offered boiled rice; 
this is cooked from handfuls of paddy con- 
tributed by each family and pounded by girls 
who have not attained puberty. Mariamma Is 
worshipped with the offering of rice and flowers, 
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the plathy extracts a few drops of blood from his 
fingers and mixes it with the rice which is thrown 
in the northern direction for the deity. 


oastha is propitiated for better crops, on 
the day of commencement of the agricultural 
operations. This is called kariyittu. Before a new 
patch of jungle is cleared, the kani observes 
abstinence for a week and propitiates various 
gods and spirits. The plathy fixes the date for the 
clearing and again propitiates the deities includ- 
ing the ancestral spirits with offerings of 
coconut, jaggery, beaten rice, etc.; he would 
have observed continence for a week prior to the 
date. Before the sowing, coconuts are broken 
and incense burnt for Sastha and Ganapathi. The 
flesh of the black monkey and distilled liquor 
may also be offered. 


At the "Mithuna sankranthi" (the commen- 
cement of the month of Mithuna, corresponding 
to June-July, when the SW monsoon assumes its 
greatest strength), the juice extracted from the 
root of a species of plants, betel leaves, tobacco 
and lime are again offered along with rice gruel 
and distilled liquor to the ancestral spirits. 
Puthari (= new rice) is celebrated immediately 
after the harvest. Women observe abstinence for 
three days prior to the harvest. Barren women 
are excluded from the fields as it is feared that 
they may cast “evil eyes" on the crop. 


The belief in magic and sorcery is very 
strong. Black magic is employed for killing 
enemies. According to lyer (ibid), the most com- 
mon method is to make a figure of the enemy in 
clay and transfix it with an arrow; alternatively 
the figure may be made in wax and melted over 
a fire. Beneficial magic is associated with the 
treatment of illnesses, the plathy using it to 
divine the cause of the ailment before prescrib- 
ing treatment. 


The 1981 reported that 96.31% were "Hin- 
dus", 3.68% Christians and 0.01% did not state 
any religion. 


The Development Experience. The Urali say that 
the benefit of all governmental development ef- 
fort in their area has been grabbed by the 
encroachers who have intruded into their areas. 
As their lands had already been grabbed by the 
encroachers, the pump sets, implements and 
other inputs supplied free to.the Urali by the 
benign government had to be sold to the 
encroachers! Because all their holdings in the 
more accessible areas had been grabbed by the 
encroachers, the Urali resorted to withdrawing 
further into the forest. The alienated lands have 
not been restored to them despite the passage 
of the Kerala Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of 
Alienation of Land & Restoration of Alienated 
Lands) Act 1976. The provisions of the Kerala 
Land Reforms Act 1971 also did not benefit them. 


Forest policy tightened the screw on them. 
Their shifting cultivation has been stopped and 
hunting, trapping, etc., prohibited. In the name 
of wild life protection, even their access to minor 
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forest produce has been curtailed. They found 
the houses built by the government for them 
unsuitable as they were afraid that the tiles 
would blow off in the heavy winds of the mon- 
soon - there were a few cases of this having actually 
happened. 


The educational and public health program- 
mes have not made a dent among them. Howev- 
er, the pressure to send their children to school, 
the visits of teams from the public health visitors 
and doctors, the provision of Ayurvedic dispen- 
saries, and the economic compulsion to stay 
near habitation centres because of the restrictions 
imposed on their access to the forests undermined 
their traditional self-reliant systems; thus they 
have been virtually compelled to change. 


The literacy (1981 Census) was 37.48% 
(males 41.44%; females 33.26%). 


Continuity & Change. As numerically a very small 
community, they were helpless in the face of the 
influx of plainsmen, particularly ruthlessly 
enterprising Christians, who inundated their ter- 
ritory after Independence. As their command 
over resources dwindled, they had to survive as 
landless labour under the new land holders. This 
caused the irreversible erosion of their tradition- 
al life styles. 


The traditional political system was the 
first to give way as the solidarity and self-suf- 
ficiency of the organization was compromised. 
There has been a laxity of sexual morals as a 
result of the impoverishment and the ingress of 
non-tribals. The drink habit was allowed to 
enslave them, as it deepened their dependence 
on the exploiters. The negligible voting strength 
of the community made them of no significance 
to the political parties. 


Along with the increasing exposure, the 
traditional belief systems had also to give way. 
Hindu influences had already coloured many of 
their deities; pan-Hindu pilgrimages and worship 
became more pronounced. Christianity was a 
liberalising as well as a detribalising force. Along 
with the liberal tradition’ of that religion, the 
importance of schooling was also emphasised. 
This led to further change in the vatues and 
beliefs. 


In the result, the traditional Urali culture is 
becoming increasingly non-viable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: lycr LAK 1939: The Travancore 
Tribes & Castes, Vol I], Govt. Press Trivandrum; Do 
1968: The Social History of Kerala, Vol. I, Book Centre 
Madras; Kattakayam John J 1983: Social Structure and 
change among thc tribals, DK Publications Delhi: Luiz 
AAD 1962: The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati 
Sevak Sangh Delhi; Mateer S (Original 1883): Native life 
in Travancore, (Reprint 1991) Asian Educational ser- 
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URALI LANGUAGE 


The Uralis (ūrāli) are a tribe inhabiting the 
hills of Satyamangalam taluk of Periyar district 
of Tamil Nadu and adjacent areas in Kerala and 
Karnataka. The Uralis are ethnically and linguis- 
tically related to the lrulas (/ru/a) of Nilgiris. They 
were an exclusively food gathering tribe but now 
depend on cow or buffalo rearing and agriculture 
also. The Uralis believe that their ancestors 
migrated, centuries ago, from the Nilgiris. The 
speech form of Uralis show Kannada and Tamil 
features, with some idiosyncratic features. 


Phonology. There are sixteen vowels and twenty 
consonants in Urali. 


Vowels 
Front Central Back 
Non on Non 
Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
High iT u a üu 
Mid eë eeé oo 
Low aā aa 


Consonants 


Bi- Labio- Den- Alveo- Retro- Pala Velar 


labial déntail tal lar flex tal 
Stop pb td r td cj kg 
Fricative S 
Nasal m n n 
Lateral l i 
Trill r 
Semi- 
vowels V y 
Examples of phonemes 
i iru be p pongu boil up 
i «fu lice b bokku book 
e eru manure t tumbu fill 
€ &ru plough d dumbu dust 
e ele cave t ottu paste 
e ele poor man d oddu shut 
a attu boil c cudu shoot 
a attu shake j jūdu hot 
a ase cloth line k kone tip 
a ase desire g gone bunch 
o ole oven m māttu remove 
O Ole palm leaf n nattu seedling 
u ukku strip n kone corner 
u uKku kindle I kole murder 
ü müle breast I kole bunch 
üu mule wild jasmine r pāru see 
r paru vulture 
vV vay mouth 
y saya paint 


Compared to Tamil and Kannada, Urali ex- 
hibits some interesting sound changes. 


a and ai of Tamil is substituted by e of Urali. 
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Tamil. Urali Meaning 
valai vele net’ 
vandu vendu beetle 
varai draw 


vere 


i becomes u and u becomes. either / oro. 


eri eru throw 
vadikettu vadukettu _ . filter 
nandu nundi crab 
nurai nore froth 


i/ —>aanda —>u are also attested. 


kilangu  kalungu tuber 
Word final m and often/ are dropped. 
maram mara tree 
panam pana money 
viral vira finger 


The initial h of Kannada words is dropped 
in the corresponding words of Urali. 


Kannada Urali- 
hāsu asu 
hindu indu 

Apenthesis (loss of initial vowel) affects 
many Urali words. 


spread 
squeeze 


urul rul roll 
iraħgu rangu get down 
arai re grind 


Noun. -ār and -ga are the plural suffixes of Urali. 
-ar occurs with human non-personal nouns, 
while -ga occurs at all other places. 


tambi-ar —>tambiyaru younger brothers. 
tanga-ar —->tangayaru younger sisters 


puli-ga tigers 
ippi-ga flies 
gida-ga plants 


Other than nominative and vocative, ac- 
cusative, instrumental, sociative, dative, abla- 
tive, genitive, locative and purposive cases are 
recognised in Urali. 


Accusative is expressed through the suf- 
fixes -ne, -ye and -e. i o 


ele-ne case (Acc.) 
puli-ye tiger (Acc.) 
nir-e water (Acc.) 


There are four instrumental suffixes; -dara, 
-kku/i, -li and -ili..(-kku and -i are in free varia- 
tion). 


puli-n-dara tiger (INSTr.) 
pana-kku/panatt-I money (Instr.) 
tadi-li jog (Instr.)_ 
val-ilj.. tail (Instr.) - 


> The two sociative ‘suffixes ‘of Urali are 
6ttukku and öde, of which the first occurs with 
pronouns and human nouns: 
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with us 
with donkey 


na-m-ottukku 
kutte-Ode 
Dative suffixes are -kke and -kku. 
na-n-kku | (Dat.). 
gid-kke plant (Dat.) 


The markers of ablative are -iruddu, -lirud- 
du and -/liruddu. 


aval-ottukku-iruddu 
palli-liruddu 
pammu-iliruddu 


from her 
from the floor 
from the fruit 


Genitive case has two suffixes -a and -ttu. 
Oblique bases of first, second and reflexive 
pronouns take the first suffix. -ttu is optionally 
used after all other nouns. 


na-n my 
ni-m your (PI.) 
mara-ttu trees 
koy-ttu fowl’s 


-/, -li, -ekke, -ili and -kke are the locative 
suffixes of Urali. 


vana-tt-i sky (Loc.) 
bavi-li well (Loc.) - 
na-n-ekke | (Loc.) 
ūr-ili place (Loc.) 
avar-ekke he (Loc.). 


Purposive relation is expressed through 
the suffixes -kku and -kakku. | 


money (Pur.) 
for rubbing (Pur.) 


pana-kku 

tek-ed-kakka l 
Pronouns. Pronouns of Urali are similar to those 
of Kannada. | 
Sg.. Pl. 


IF. nanu namu (Incl.) 
ii P: ninu/m  nāme (Excl.) 
HEP. (Refl.) tanu tamu 


Demonstrative bases are a- (distant) and /- 
(Prox.). Interrogative base is_e or a. 


av-an —>ava that man 

iv-al —>Iva this woman 
ev-al —>eva which woman? 
ar —->aru who? 


Verb. Imperative plural has three markers, (ni, i 
and viriya) in Urali. By adding -riya to vi- the 
double honorific plural -viriya is derived. ` | 


kr-vi 

ki-viriya, You (PI.) fear 
pud-vi 

pud-viriya You (PI.) hold 
tar-i You (PIL) give 
var-i You (PI.) come 
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Tense distinction is into past and non-past. 
There are as many as Six past tense suffixes; -in-, 
-nd-, -t-, -dd-, -d-, -n-. 
adav-in-iri You (PI.) worshipped 
men-t-e | chewed 
sori-dd-iri You (Pl.) scratched 
ke-d-iri You (Pl.) washed 
po-n-em (We) went 

Non past does not have any suffixes, but 
is denoted by adding the personal suffixes to the 
verb stem itself. 
kel-k-iri —~>kekkir You (PI.) hear 
menni-k-ar —>mennikkaru They forgive 


Personal suffix 


Sg. PI. 
LP, -en -ém 
HP. -a -iri 
Ht P. Mas. -an 
Fem. -af ar 
Neu. -ad -ina 
Text 


1. oru Urili oru alep pendu rendālu. One 
husband and wife living in a village. 2. avarukku 
rendu pennusiruve iruddina. They had two 
daughters. 3. adili agve sattu pona. Their mother 
died. 4. rendu siruve e dukondu irrudina. The 
daughters were crying. 5. a tandekara vére pendu 
kettina. Their father married another woman. 6. 
avakku oru an pille puttududu. She gave birth to 
a male child. 7. a pillettu kannu kurudu. He was 
blind. 8. a rendu pennu siruvekku oru erume 
iruddadu. The two girls had a buffalo. 9. a erume 
iruddakki pale karandu kuduttu veldanaru. They 
grew by drinking the milk of that buffalo. 10. a 
tandekara vere pendukku tele novu vandadu. 
One day their step mother got ahead ache. 


11. @ pendu ninu vandu @ erumene vetti puttakki 
nanna tele novu vidugadu enru sonna. She told 
her husband that "! will be relieved from my head 
ache only if you come and kill the buffalo". 12. 
appodu ava erumene vetti puttuga semyatti mru 
davayi oru rajattu mandiri vandaru. He killed the 
buffalo and while burying it, thé king’s minister 
came by that side in search of drinking water. 13. 
varugatti oru payili pennu siruvettu kannaniru idu 
andadu. At that time he saw the tears of these 
girls on a mat. 14. ade mandiri kudittaru.. The 
minister drank that water. 15. kudittatti idu aruttu 
kannamru enru kettaru. After drinking, he asked 
"whose tears was it?". 16. pennu siruve idu 
namma kannaniru enru sonnaru. The girls told 
that "it was ours". 17. ennakku @ egiri enru sonnaru. 
The minister enquired the reason for their agony. 
18. name ennakku edému enru sonnaru. They 
explained to the minister the reason. 19. sollugatti 
mandiri oru vede koduttaru. While explaining 
their misery, the minister gave them one seed. 
20. ı vedeye a4 erume sammandili naduvi enru 
sonnaru. And asked them to plant ENE seed on 
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the place where the buffalo was buried. 21. 
nadugatti adu beseyayi putti biliyadayi pammu 
vittadu. They obeyed the advice of the minister 
and immediately one plant grew in that place and 
gave fruit. 22. a pennu siruve pamme tinnu 
veldanaru. The two girls ate the fruits and spent 
the rest of their lives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sam Mohan Lal, A Descriptive Analysis 
of Urali (Speech of a Dravidian Hill Tribe), Central 


Insututc of Indian Languages, Manasagangotri, Mysore, 
1991. 
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[There are several Dravidian Tribes known 
by the name “Urali; viz., a matrilineal tribe 
speaking a dialect of Malayalam in the Idukky 
District, Kerala, another matrilineal land owning 
tribe called "Urali Kuruma" in the Wayanad dis- 
trict of the same State, a section of the Soliga of 
the Biligirirangana Hills in Karnataka, and the 
Uralis, who are the subject of the present study. 
-ED] 
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Location. The Uralis [Nilgiris] are found in the 
Satyamangalam Taluk of the Periyar District of 
Tamil Nadu in the trijunction of the hills of Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala and Karnataka. The forest has 
elephants, tigers, leopards, sloth bears, black 
bucks, wild bears and other forest dwelling 
animals. The Uralis live in the hills of Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and some bordering areas of Karnataka. 


History of Migration. The legends preserved by 
them tell of two brothers Karayan and Billaya or 


f 
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Maheswara in the Goddesal hills and that the 
Uralis and Soligas have descended from 
Karayan. 


The Uralis themselves and the folklore in- 
dicate that they have migrated from the Nilgiris 
in search of food and pasture for their cattle. 
They still believe that after death their spirits will 
go to the Nilgiris. The speech of Uralis and Irulas 
have resemblance so close as to posit a genetic 
relationship of Irula as the predecessor of Urali. 
(See also the section on the historical-limited 
reconstruction). Even though the beliefs of the 
Uralis are similar to those of the Irulas, the latter 
still maintain many beliefs which the Uralis have 
lost. 


Physical Features. The Uralis are thin, short in 
stature with dark skins, leptorrhine noses with 
large nasal openings. The head hair is curled. 
The hands and legs are short and the body long. 


Livelihood. Forest produce was the Uralis’ main 
source of livelihood. Agriculture of a minor type 
is another but not steady source. The co-opera- 
tive society established with the help of the 
Government to sell their forest produce has helped 
to change their life style. The Board of Directors 
are from among the Uralis. The society employs 
Urali boys as helpers. Government help is avail- 
able through the society for digging wells and for 
the purchase of bullocks. Thus agriculture is 
becoming increasingly popular. Milk sales is 
another way for augmenting the income. The 
main items of forest produce are honey and 
gallnut (kadukkay), wax, tamarind and shikka- 
kai. 


In adjoining areas, Soligas, Malai Goun- 
dars and Lambadis, Kurumbas and Badagas live 
in small groups. The Uralis keep a distance from 
Kurumbas who are believed to be sorcerers. But 
for mantric rites, Kurumbas’ help is sought. With 
non-tribals whom they meet in the weekly 
markets, the Uralis speak their language with 
words frequently borrowed from Tamil or Kan- 
nada according to the language used by the non- 
tribals. 


Dwellings. Huts are made of thatched grass, 
mud walls with cow dung coating and called 
kare. Each kidre has an open space on all sides 
which is fenced. The walls are low and the houses 
are constructed by co-operative effort. Two- 
roomed huts with a separate kitchen and one- 
roomed huts with a partition to serve asa kitchen 
are two types, the former occupied by the com- 
paratively better off and the latter by the poorer 
among them. The rooms serve as storage areas 
for grain as well as sleeping places. 


Mats serve as seats for the inmates and the 
guests. The kitchen has rope hangers to store 
food articles. Fire wood is generally used for 
cooking and is also stored in the kitchen. The 
courtyard is also used for marriage functions 
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and for drying food grains. Outside the house a 
Paton: pen to tie the cattle up for the night is 
ound. 


New dwelling houses constructed by the 
Government in the form of roomed blocks ina 
row are also occupied by the Uralis, who feel 
more comfortable in the old houses than in the 
modern tile-structures. 


Food. Ragi, corn, samai, etc., form the staple 
food. Gruel prepared out of these cereals, main- 
ly ragi, is consumed twice a day, once in the 
morning and again at night before bed time. Rice 
is a luxury and they use it when available from 
the non-tribals. Non-vegetarian items like mut- 
ton, chicken and venison are also eaten by them. 
Unboiled milk is preferred and taken by them. 
Eating pork and beef are taboos. Only chillies 
are used while cooking vegetables and meat, but 
not spices. 


Drinking alcoholic liquors is prohibited. In 
olden days, drunkards were ex-communicated. 
Now the culprit is warned when found drunk. 


Beedi smoking and consumption of tobac- 
co are common among men. Chewing betel 
leaves is common among both men and women. 
Rare cases of old women smoking are also 
found. 


On festive occasions and marriage feasts, 
a sweet made of sugar or jaggery and grains is 
served along with cooked rice. Coconut is not 
used for cooking, but finds a place in religious 
functions. 


Dress. The old habit was for men to wear a loin 
cloth and turban, and, for women, a saree to 
cover upto the breasts. Nowadays, shirts and 
dhoties for men and blouses for women are com- 
mon. The younger ones avoid the turban; the 
older ladies, the blouse. Only on ceremonial oc- 
casions all men including children wear turbans. 
Pujaris (religious functionaries) wear, in addi- 
tion, two long pieces of red cloth, one around the 
waist and the other over the mouth. In olden 
days, Uralis used to wear a peacock tail feather 
or the quill of the porcupine on their turbans for 
ornamentation. 


During special occasions, ornaments are 
worn by men. On all occasions, women wear 
ornaments made of silver on their ears, neck and 
fingers. The bride and the bride- groom, during 
marriage, wear more ornaments than others. Or- 
naments in general are made of brass, silver, 
copper, gold, corals, glass, pearls and beads of 
different shape and colour. The nettipottu and 
the waist chain, dabbu, are worn during mar- 
riage only. The other ornaments are used on all 
days. 


The married women wear a single yellow 
thread with a small locket to mark their marital 
status. The cooking vessels are usually made of 
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clay and then baked. Now, aluminium replaces 
the mud for the pots. 


Daily Work Schedule. The men after ablution 
attend to milking the cows and women to cook- 
ing the morning meal of ragi, usually served 
around eight in the morning. Then the milk will 
be sent by bus or van by the men to the market. 
The boys will drive the cattle for grazing. Some 
boys and women will go to the forest to collect 
the forest produce. Old men and women and 
house-wives will sit in the village and gossip or 
attend to minor house-hold duties if any. The 
men will return in the evening and have their 
meal and sleep around 10 PM. 


The weekly holiday is Monday, usually for 
the cattle-keepers. But procuring forest produce 
and milk vending continue on all days. 


Games. in the past, they were fond of dancing, 
mimicry, target shooting with bows and arrows. 
The younger ones, especially boys, prefer play- 
ing goli and the girls, games with pebble seeds. 


During the festival season, Uratis accom- 
panied by musical instruments and dancing, visit 
the temple. 


Music. Most houses will have a drum and a bam- 
boo flute. The rhythm is fast in the festival and 
slow during the death ceremony. 


Bathing & Personal Hygiene. During holidays, 
they take a bath in hot water and wash their 
clothes. They have common baths in the open. 
The hot water is prepared in several vessels 
located at different locations. Women apply oil 
to their hair and vermilion on their foreheads 
after bath. Men do not use any decoration. 


Tattooing is common with ladies but does 
not have any other significance. The common 
motif for tattooing on the fore-arm or the fore- 
head is star, animals, flowers, etc. The tattooing 
is done by members of the nomadic tribes. 


Social Structure. Uralis are patriarchal and en- 
dogamous. They have twelve clan divisions and 
each village will have members of only one clan. 
The clans are: Kalkatti, Karunga, Uppiliga, Sam- 
bara, Peradada, Kuppa, TéE:vana, Velagai 
Punga, Koduva Koliga and pariga. Marriage 
within a clan is considered incestuous and out- 
side the clan, permitted. Out of the twelve clans, 
Sambara and péradava are considered as Jatti, 
who mediate in the marriage talks. | 


Family. The norm is the nuclear family with a 
man, his wife and children living in a hut. The 
married sons and daughters generally live in 
Separate huts, as also the older parents. Each 
family owns separately the live stock, domestic 
implements and a piece of arable land. At the 
time of ploughing, sowing and harvesting, the 
whole community helps each other. 
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Child Birth. Though a male child is preferred, the 
suppression of girls is not noticed. The 
purificatory ceremony fora male child is after the 
sixth day, and for the female, after the seventh. 
The women do not show any interest in seeking 
outside employment though no social restriction 
is placed on that. 


Care of the Aged. The aged are cared for by the 
eldest son, in his absence by the eldest daughter, 
and by the relatives or the community, in that 
order. Age is respected and misbehaviour towards 
the elderly, punished severely. 


Kinship. The kinship system is simpie. In the 
case of the son/daughter, three generations of 
elders is referred to as: (1) pattan/patti (great- 
grand father/mother), (2) ayya/ette (grand 
father/mother), (3) amma/agve (father/mother). 
"accan" is father’s younger brother, father’s elder 
brother being "beliyamma'". "biliya agve" indi- 
cates mother’s elder sister and "acci" her 
younger sister. Father-in-law and mother-in-law 
are mame/mami. This is extended to father’s 
sisters husband. The adjectival bili/cinna with 
reference to a relative indicate the relative age 
of the person referred to and the relative; eg., 
biliyagve = elder sister of mother, billyamma = 
elder brother of father; cinna mame = father’s 
younger sisters husband/mother’s younger 
brother. A few differences are noticed; amma = 
father; attige = elder brother’s wife, bave = 
younger sister-in-law/younger brother’s wife, 
bava = elder sister’s husband, konde = younger 
sister's husband, KoRuve = husband’s younger 
brother, Kokode = parents of one’s son-in-law/ 
daughter-in-law, penilava = the father of any girl 
of marriageable age (the last term can be applied 
generally). 


Bringing up of the Children. The kin groups 
especially the elders both male and female, and 
later the village elders, mould the younger 
generation. Boys are looked after by the elder 
males and girls by the elder women. Appren- 
ticeship in the activities of the father, elder 
brother, etc., is the training ground for the boys. 
So also the household duties and the role of the 
women, the elder women guide the girls. Story 
telling, riddles, description of the cultural com- 
plexes, religious education, etc., are the tools of 
socialisation for the younger generation. The 
Tribal Schools offer the three R-s far removed 
from the tribal ethos, which are understood very 
rarely by the tribal boys and girls. Dropouts be- 


cause of this are common. 


Avoidance. Mother-in-law avoidance of her son- 
in-law is noticed; the younger daughter avoids 
the brother-in-law. 


Settlement of Disputes. An experienced old man 
with blemishless character is appointed as head- 
man by common consent of the kinsmen; he is 
called gottali or gavunde. He may have three or 
four to assist him. All disputes except major 
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crimes like murder are settled in the village by 
the headman and his assistants. 


The Village Council. Every adult male and female 
is a member of the village council though the 
women attend the meetings rarely, unless their 
presence is specifically needed. All corporate 
activities in the social, political, economic and 
religious spheres of the village are attended to 
by this council. Planning of the development of 
the village, availing of toan facilities from the 
Government, etc., are dealt with by the council. 


Land disputes, sex-based quarrels, thefts 
and such other criminal acts are disposed of by 
the council which is the supreme body in the 
arbitration. Generally, compromise is sought for: 
if not found, punishment of fine ranging from Rs. 
5/- to Rs. 25/- is imposed. For serious crimes like 
rape, the culprit is excommunicated or totally 
ignored. In the case of fines, half of it goes to the 
aggrieved party and half to the village fund. In 
the case of murder, the man who committed it 
will be excommunicated and his property confis- 
cated and given to the family of the victim. 


Religion & Worship. The village deities, Bannari 
atta, Mulsukkara ayya, Lemala ayya, Kumba 
paranganbatta, Karamade and Bēlere svami are 
commonly worshipped; except Bannari @tta, all 
are male deities. Legend goes that the Goddess 
Bannari atta appeared in a dream and wanted a 
temple to be constructed to her at Bannari, 18 
km from Dimbam. This temple now attracts non- 
tribals from Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, who par- 
ticipate in the festivals. The first day’s function 
is dominated by the Uralis who go with long 
bamboo poles and plant the first one for the 
festival. They play the native musical instruments 
and light camphor. Milk, banana, coconut, are 
offered. Incense is burnt. Flowers are offered. 
On the last day also, Uralis perform this type of 
puja. 


Near to Dimbam is located the male God, 
Belere svami, where all pujas are performed by 


the Uralis. Songs in praise of the God are in the - 


Urali language. 


Other gods are worshipped very rarely. 
Prior to the puja, the Uralis take bath, wear 
washed or new clothes, wear all ornaments and 
sing songs in praise of the God. 


Sacrifice. Offering of a cock or sheep during the 
festival or for a family function was the common 
mode of worship. In the Bannari temple where 
there is a professional priest to perform the 
regular puja, the sacrifice is attended to by him. 
In other temples, the eldest member of the family 
acts as the priest if itis a family function. If it is, 
a festival, then non-brahmin pujaris from the 
plains are invited to perform during festival days. 


Marriage. Inter clan marriage is prohibited. Boys 
and girls can select their partners subject to this 
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restriction. "Love pairs" are not uncommon 
though most marriages are arranged by parents. 
Premarital sex is rare. Premarital pregnancy is 
looked down upon and the marriage is celebrated 
at an early date. The average age of a bride 
groom is between 16 to 25; the prime period for 
a girl is 16 to 20. 


Sex. Sex is not openly discussed especially 
when children are present. Sexual intercourse 
with a menstruating woman and those who are 
pregnant and/or post-natal before three months, 
is prohibited. Girls after puberty are not allowed 
to go to the forest alone. They are not allowed to 
be alone in the house without the company of 
other women. 


Divorce is permissible on the grounds of 
barrenness, adultery, elopement and incom- 
petence as a mother or a house-wife. The village 
council tries to settle the case amicably first. If 
such a solution is not possible, the bride price is 
returned to the groom's parents in the presence 
of the elders of the village council. Generally the 
children are brought up by the paternal grand 
parents. If either of the parents wants to keep the 
custody of the child or children, the council does 
not object to it. 


Widow remarriage takes place without fan- 
fare and without giving any bride price. 


Ceremonies connected with Marriage. After 
spotting out a suitable bride or groom who does 
not belong to the prohibited clan, informal con- 
firmation and exchange of bride price will take 
place. This is obtained by a mediator sent by the 
groom's parents. 


On an agreed date,the groom's parents 
with a few relatives and a /atti (officiating priest) 
visit the bride’s village, where her father, near 
relatives and the atti will welcome them. The 
groom’s party carry betel leaves, coconut, turmeric, 
incense sticks and a wooden log called kok- 
ketadi which is a symbolic representative of the 
groom. The party is seated on mats and speak 
well of the groom and the bride; the jatt/ hands 
over the kokketadi to the /atti of the bride's vil- 
lage, to be kept in the bride’s house to symbolise 
the groom's presence so that other prospective 
bride-grooms may not call at the bride's house. 
As soon as the kokketadi is accepted by the jātti 
of the bride’s village, Rs. 125/25 is handed over 
to him as the bride price. Formerly, the bride 
price was given in the form of tice, plantain, 
clothes, etc., and the money component was 
very little. Now cash is preferred and given. At 
this stage, the gottali or gaunden also joins the 
party and the date for the marriage is fixed. A 
feast of chicken and mutton follow and the 
groom’s party leaves for home immediately if it 
is near, or the next day, if it is far away: 
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One or two days before the marriage date, 
the groom’s parents arrive. The bride after bath 
wears new cloth and ornaments. Next day, the 
bride and groom along with their relatives and 
jatti go to the groom’s village. On reaching the 
vicinity, the ladies with a pot of water and a tray 
containing betel leaves, incense sticks, sandal 
paste and coconut, symbolising auspicious- 
ness, approach the party. The relatives accom- 
panying the bride and groom will bless the 
couple and worship the miaterial displayed on 
the tray. An old lady will put a tilak on the 
foreheads of the bride and the groom. Along with 
the kokketadi the bride is taken to the jāttis 
house in the village; the groom goes to his house 
after a common feast for both parties. Next day 
morning, at 6 O’Clock, the bride is escorted by 
her relatives from the jatti’s house to that of the 
groom. She is asked to sit on a rectangular 
plank. It is tied with an yellow rope and 
decorated with betel leaves. Before the plank, 
two pots of milk and two pots of water are 
placed. The elders and relatives sprinkle the 
water and throw pieces of betel leaves on the 
bride three times and utter prayers in the Urali 
language to nullify the fall of the evil eye. The 
bride is given a hot water bath. Thin layer of 
sandal or turmeric is smeared over her body. 
After the bath, the maternal uncle carries her on 
his hip to the fatti's house again. She wears the 
Ornaments and the new clothes sent to her by 
the bride-groom. In this pandal a special place 
is decorated and reserved for the bride and 
groom, who sit side by side. A small lamp will 
burn in front of them and around it two trays 
containing coconuts, betel leaves, incense 
sticks and sandal paste are kept. At the auspicious 
time, the groom ties the yellow cord around the 
neck of the bride. 


After the tying of the mangala sūtra, the 
bride and groom present moyppanam (pre- 
sentation) in front of the newly weds. Money and 
brass vessels, small and big, cloth pieces and 
sarees, etc., are presented. 


After this, the bride enters her husband’s 
house. Two ladies of the same clan, who stand 
at the entrance of the house, are presented with 
a saree each by the groom. A special feast con- 
sisting of chicken, mutton and sweet is served to 
the guests. On the next morning the newly weds 
visit the nearest temple to seek the blessings of 
the Gods. Nine days after the marriage, the 
newly wed couple along with the relatives of the 
groom visit the bride's house. In two or three 
baskets they will carry eatables which are 
presents from the groom's parents to the bride’s 
parents. The visitors stay for four days and 
‘lieu with the newly weds to the groom's vil- 
age. 


Marriage confers a rise in status to the 
couple, who are thenceforth consulted in all 
family matters by the elders. 
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Birth. in contrast to the old practice of leaving 
the pregnant mother to deliver the child and take 
care of her requirements without any one's help, 
the present practice is to help her during delivery 
and after-delivery-care for three months. A 
young girl and an old woman will be her constant 
companions during the month of seclusion - the 
women before and after delivery are separated 
from the family. Usually it lasts for three months 
after the child birth. The mother has to prepare 
her own food which will not be taken by any 
other members. For six days no visitor comes to 
see the new born child will take even water from 
the house. 


The purificatory ceremony is fixed on the 
6th day for a boy and the 7th day for a girl child. 
On the appointed day, the family members in- 
cluding the father of the child, except the mother 
and the child, go to the tempie, and after wor- 
ship, bring holy water and offerings from the 
temple after a special puja. The white washed 
house is sprinkled with water and the clan mem- 
bers are invited for a feast. The guests give the 
child presents. The visitors touch the child but 
not the mother or any food prepared by her. 
Even if the mother falls sick, only the physician 
helps her, but not the family members in the 
olden days. Now the picture has changed and 
the mother is taken to a hospital for treatment. 


After purificatory ceremony of the child, 
the naming takes place on an auspicious day. 
The boy will be named after the paternal grand 
father; the girl after the paternal grand mother. 


Ear & Nose Piercing. Both for girls and boys the 
ear is pierced. Only girls will have the nose also 
pierced. Usually after three months from the 
birth of the child, the ceremony is arranged. The 
brother or the mother of the child has the 
privilege of piercing the ear and/or nose. A sharp 
needle made of gold or silver is used. Relatives 
are invited for a feast and offered coconut, 
groundnut, plantains and betel leaves. They also 
give presents to the child. 


Puberty. At first menstruation, the girl is isolated 
from the family members and not allowed to 
touch the household articles. None is allowed to 
touch her. She is confined to a separate room 
where a little girl keeps her company; she cooks 
her own food and cleans the vessels. She is to 
take bath daily in the morning and wear washed 
clothes. On the ninth day of purification, the 
parents go to the temple, perform puja and bring 
the offerings to the house, whichis white washed 
and cleansed properly. The relatives are given a 
feast to mark the occasion In subsequent 
menstrual periods, the girl is isolated for three 
days in a separate room where she prepares her 
own food. After the third day, after bath, she 
joins the family members but is not allowed to 
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do heavy work nor allowed to go to the forest 
alone for another seven days. 


Death. The spirit, freed of the body after death, 
is dreaded by the Uralis and rituals are performed 
to appease the spirit from doing any harm to the 
family. In the case of unnatural death like suicide 
or accident, the house of the victim is demolish- 
ed and a new house is constructed near by. 


On the death of a person, messengers are 
sent to different villages where relatives reside. 
The mouth of the dead is closed with raw rice 
and water poured over it. Hands and legs are 
tied with a strip of cloth. The men of the same 
clan give a bath to the body. Adorned with new 
clothes, the dead body is honoured with gar- 
lands from the relatives. Incense sticks and a 
kerosene famp burn till the burial takes place. 
After arranging for the burial, the body is placed 
outside the house in the front yard for burial, 
irrespective of time of death. 


A funeral bed is prepared to carry the dead 
body. It consists of four raw branches of a tree, 
two short and two long. The long ones are placed 
parallel to each other and the short ones 
horizontally. A beautiful saree is tied to cover the 
sticks and the dead body placed on it. Plantain 
stumps and flowers will be used for decorating 
the funeral bed which will be carried by the mem- 
bers of the clan to the burial ground. The rela- 
tives follow the death bed. The musicians sing a 
death song, savu pattu, playing on the instru- 
ments. Some dance according to the beat of the 
music. Reaching the burial ground, the funeral 
bed is placed on the ground. 


A rectangular pit of 6 to 9 feet in depth and 


four feet broad and deep is dug and kept ready. 
For each clan, a separate burial ground is 
marked out. Kalkatti has mule koppe; KuRungi, 
veyar koppe; Uppilige, vengiye koppe; Sambara, 
kareppene koppe Peéradavi, venisi koppe; Kuppa, 
vende koppe; Dévana, mallekoppe, Vellaga, 
mallikoppe; Punga, kare pene; Koduva, kal- 
lamalayam koppe; Koligam, mannuiru kope and 
Poriga, venisi koppe. Some are shared by two 
clans. After the burial one stone is erected on the 
spot for identification of the burial site. The 
burial ground will have several burial stones ac- 
cording to the number of persons buried. The 
place of burial is called "koppe küre". tf the place 
of burial is far away from the village, the body is 
buried near to the village; on the next day the 
naming stone is erected in the koppe kure and 
on the death anniversary day, garlands and of- 
ferings are made only to this stone. The spirit of 
the dead person resides only in the koppe kure. 


Death Anniversary. The death anniversary is im- 
portant to remember the dead and to pacify the 
spirit of the dead. If not appeased, the living 
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members of the family will be put to trouble by 
the spirit. 


On the anniversary day, the relatives visit 
the temple with incense sticks, coconut, etc., 
and a special puja is conducted. The relatives 
then go to the koppe kure where the marking 
stone is planted, and offer garlands, rice and 
dhal. Incense sticks are kept burning. On return 
to the house, a feast is served to the relatives. 
rhe year the ceremony is repeated for the 

ead. 


Beliefs. A supreme God who is the Protector of 
the Universe and the Uralis in the hillock, is 
propitiated. The spirit if not appeased will cause 
damage to the crops and bring ill luck to the 
family members. The elephants, tigers, and 
black monkeys are considered auspicious. If 
seen in the early morning when construction of 
a building is to begin, the assurance of 
prosperity is confirmed. 


The cry of an owl or of a kakuli (a dusk 
bird) is considered to be a bad omen and 
foretells of death in the family. The cry of a cat 
at the time of mating foretells the death of an 
infant in the family. Crossing of a snake in front 
of a person is believed to bring him bad luck. 


On Mondays, milking of cows is prohibited 
because the Uralis believe that the first cow was 
born on a Monday. 


A shooting star foretells the impending 
calamity for the whole community. Earth is the 
Mother. The Sun is the Supreme Being which 
controls the moon and the stars. 


The possessor of evil spirits and those who 
control it are much feared by the Uralis. The 
Kurumbas who are sorcerers are dreaded and 
avoided. 


Evil Eye & Remedies. A child is protected from 
the evil eye by having a black mark of charcoal 
pasted on its chest. A newly built house or a 
fertile plot will have a scarecrow of straw with old 


cloth hung on it. 


Modernisation. The self dependent Uralis now 
depend on the Government patronage. The co- 
operative society plays a large role in shaping 
their fife. 


The hospital aids, the family planning and 
its advantages, the change of attire from wearing 
a turban and a dhoti, now replaced by a pant and 
a shirt, are a few of the changes which are so 


visible. 
Fhe restrictions on ownership of forest 
land enjoyed by the Uralis imposed by the 


Government have made their territorial councils, 
which used to control such rights, defunct. 


V.I. Subramoniam 
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The Urali Kuruma (drali kuruma singular; 
drali kurumar plural) of Wayanad are one of the 
few tribal artisans in India. In the whole of South 
India, apart from the Kota of Nilgiris, they are the 
only tribal community which pursued a wide 
variety of artisanal occupations such as pottery, 
black smithy, basketry, carpentry, etc. In the 
traditional areal tribal economy of Wayanad, 
they were the artisans who supplied agricultural 
implements and earthenware to all the other 
communities. Their hand-made pottery, made 
without the potter's wheel, was famous; they stil 
possess the neolithic technology in. this regard. 
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Kerala 


They are mainly found in the north-eastern 
and central parts of Wayanad, with con- 


centrations in Tirunelly, Panamaram, Poothadi,. 


Noolpuzha, Mullankolli, Kaniyampotta, Ambalavayal 
and Nenmeni panchayats. As they are returned 
along with the Mullukuruma in the Census, 
Separate population figures are not available. A 
household survey was conducted by this author 
in 1992; they numbered 4,370 - 2,233 male and 
2,137 female. They are not included in the 
Schedule of Tribes in Kerala, but enjoy the 
benefits under the general category, "Kuruma". 


Ambiguity surrounds the nomenclature; 
[see KURUMBA AS AN ETHNONYM]. "The con- 
fusion .:. is the result of the attempt of ‘another’ 
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to identify one group with the other and in find- 
ing a common origin for the groups" (Misra PK 
1975). They are also known as Bettakurumba 
(Vettakuruman), Uralikurumaru, Urali Kurumba, 
Curumaru, Kuruman; etc. If Mulfukuruma and 
Urali Kuruma live adjacent to each other, the 
other villagers referred to the former as Kuruman 
and the latter as Urali. They must not be con- 
fused with the Urali of Idukki, with whom they 
have nothing in common except the name. They 
themselves prefer to be known as Betta Kuruma. 


They have a dialect of their own (uralib- 
hasha) containing many words borrowed from 
Kannada, Tamil, Tulu and Malayalam. They are 
bilingual in Kannada and Malayalam; those near 
the Tamil boundary can speak Tamil also. 


Settlement Pattern. They live in clustered settle- 
ments, where the houses are separate, usually in 
or near forests. The traditional houses are 
homogeneous in type and form. As they spend 
only a few hours in their homes during day, they 
are not extra careful in maintaining them. The 
wall is of bamboo wattle plastered with mud on 
both sides, and the thatch is of grass. There is 
only one room, a part separated to form the 
kitchen. The front of the house may be raised to 
form a small platform for sitting and receiving 
visitors. Though the house has no windows, ven- 
tilation is effected through the gap between the 
walls and the roof; a local adaptation in the cold’ 
moist climate: Government have built housing: 
colonies for them, inthe type design. ` 


A notable feature is the ambalam, the char- 
acteristic of each settlement. It is a working 
shed, common meeting place and the dormitory 
for the bachelors. Visitors from other settle- 
ments are accommodated in it. It also functions 
as:an alter forthe worship of the ancestors, when 
the Dinjakalan (priest) invokes them. It is builf 
roughly in the focal point of the settlement, and. 
is a raised platform, with wooden pillars, no walls 
and a good roof. 


Economy. They are unique for their artisanal 
skills. There is a close connection between the 
environment and their economic pursuits. They 
cut and fashion wooden artefacts, do carpentry 
for the local tribal’ housing, and fashion iron 
pieces salvaged from the wheels of bullock carts, 
or purchased from the market, into plough- 

shares, arrow heads, etc., which were in great 
demand from Kurichia and other hunter and 
agriculturist communities of Wayanad. Their pot- 
tery was unique; the women would trample mud 
until it was of a suitable consistency; then they 
would mould it into long rope like form. A flat 
disc would be patted out with the hands to form. 
the bottom of’ the pot; the mud in the rope-like 
form would be wound round and over it, layer by 
layer, forming the vessel. Then they would beat 
the outside and inside smooth, apply decora- 
tions on the outside,-dry‘it in the sun and fire it 
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in a kiln. The pots used to be substantial and 
long lasting. . i 


Now, with the popularity of aluminum ves- 
sels, this ware and the associated skill have be- 
come obsolete. They are now mainly engaged as 
agricultural casual labour by the nearby estate 
owners. They also find employment under the 
Forest Department in maintaining the planta- 
tions, collecting seeds, fire-watching, etc. Though 
a few have lands of their own allotted from the 
forests, they are averse to cultivating them, 
preferring to neglect them; advantage has been 
taken by the "settlers" who either just encroach 


on them, or "take them on lease" - euphemism. 


for a permanent alienation for a one-time pay- 
ment of a pittance. Some Uralikuruma families 
have been settled in the Government sponsored 
plantation projects like Sugandhagiri; they are 
gradually adapting themselves to the changed 
conditions there, being the last among the tribal 
communities to accept the innovation. 


Artisanal occupations have now become 
subsidiary subsistence strategies. The women 
are experts in basketry and bamboo mat weav- 
ing and their products are still in demand. Col- 
lection of minor forest produce is now organized 
under the Girijan Co-operative societies, and 
forest-dwelling families find a seasonal income 
from this occupation. When they can escape the 
"eagle eyes" of the Forest officials, they trap 
small birds and animals in the forest, which is 
now a Wild Life Sanctuary. Fishing outside the 
forest limits, and tending the cattle of the local 
farmers are other occupations. . 


Social Organization. They are segmented into 
exogamous groupings known as kira (= house) 
- there are hundreds of them. They are grouped 
into four clans, Mooroli, Eytholi, Aroli, Elthare 
(synonym Bandaroli). These are patrilineal de- 
scent groupings. The Elthare clan has only one 
kira, Mareer. The Mooroli and Eytholi are the 
most populous in Wayanad. There’are some in- 
ternal status groupings within the clan, termed 
as Kanavan, Mapp, Elime: Each selects a head- 
man (megalan) ‘considering the status of the 
candidate. One can select his/her spouse only 
from a permissible kira of a permissible clan. 
Nowadays; these divisions are nearly forgotten 
by the younger generation, and little importance 
is paid to these considerations. 


The traditional social control mechanisms 
are on the decline. Previously the mega/an func- 


tioned as the ‘prime mover’ in every walk of life - 


initiating negotiations for marriage, arranging 
agricultural activity, presiding over the death 
ceremonies. He could ostracize any offender; 
his office was for life; he-would be succeeded by 
another of equal status from the same clan. Now 
the ubiquitous political party leaders at all levels 


are active, vying with one another for their votes” 


at election time, and using every opportunity as 
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a lever towards that objective. The tribal people 
are induced to approach the courts for settie- 
ment of disputes. 


Marriage & Family. Triba! endogamy and clan/ 
lineage exogamy is the rule. Spouses are 
selected from permissible categories only. Mar- 
riage (maduve) between cross cousins is preferred. 
Monogamy is the norm, but polygyny may be 
permitted with social approval. Polyandry is 
prohibited. Widows/widowers and divorcees may 
remarry. Sororate is not prohibited. Generally, 
girls are married only after attaining puberty. 
Bride price is payable; a pendant (mniu) is the 
symbol of married status for women. 


Both nuclear and extended families are 
found; there are also a few compound polygy- 
nous families. The members in a settlement, ex- 
cept affinals, are mostly agnates and kinship. is 
traced through the male tine. The increasing 
trend is towards nuclear families. The family is 
the basic socio-economic unit, and the oldest 
male member accorded respect as its head. 


Life Cycle Rituals. A pregnant woman is helped 
at her delivery by a mid-wife (tambarakkan), and 
a special binj (worship ritual), termed ajjadath is 
performed in the case of difficulty. The first 
cereal feeding is conducted either in the settle- 
ment itself or in a nearby temple on an auspi- 
cious day. Naming is done by the megalan or by 
a respected elder member. | 


At menarche (manirana), the girl is 
segregated for 5 to 11 days in a separate hut 
(ungle). Adolescence is not a period of storm and 
stress for either sex. They develop friendships,’ 
and indulge in courtship often resulting in mar- 
riage. 


_ Marriage by elopement, service and “love 
marriages" are permissible; sometimes at present, 
they cut across tribe, caste and religious boun- 
daries. The most common mode of securing a 
bride, however, is by negotiations at the initia- 
tive from the boy’s side, after his consent and 
that of the prospective bride are ascertained. An 
auspicious day is fixed for the wedding, at the 
bride’s house. Tying of mniu is followed by a 
feast; groom’s party stays at the bride's hamlet; 
the next day, they take her to his residence. The 
marital bond is becoming loose nowadays; 
divorce is common, even over minor quarrels. 


Death. The corpse is washed; the megalan 
covers it with a white cloth, and deputes persons. 
to carry it on a bamboo bier to the grave. A relic 
of the megalithic burial system still Survives; a 
‘cabin’ is scooped out at one side of the bottom 
of the grave and the corpse pushed into it; a few 
bamboo pieces are fixed perpendicularly be- 
tween the cavity and the main grave, so that 
when it-is filled, no earth will fall directly on the 
corpse. Nobody stays in the house of the 
deceased that night. Offerings of rice-gruel, water, 
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etc., are made to the departed spirit. Pollution 
lasts for 9 days; then a special binj, the bulmel 
binj is conducted. The priest, an exorcist and a 
magician officiate. 


Religion. They believe in life after death, and the 
existence of spirits. They worship their own gods 
and goddesses, as well as those of Pan-Hin- 
duism. They fear the anger of the deities and the 
spirits, and attribute all mishaps to their anger. 
Their ritual worship is termed binj, and that espe- 
cially designed to invoke the ancestral spirits, 
binjkaluk. The binjakalan officiates. They wor- 
ship Pootheri, Kuttichathan, Melkari, Merav, 
Korimkali, Tampratti, Pottentheiva, Paditheiva, 
etc. The binjakaluk is conducted in the ambalam; 
they first invoke the spirit of the originator of the 
clan (payelajjan). They conduct an extra-ordi- 
nary binj during special occasions with a grand 
feast (payel nischadeth). 
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Babu Ambala Parambath 
University of Calicut 


URALI KURUMA LANGUAGE 


The Urali Kuruma (pronounced § drali 
kuruma) inhabit parts of the Wayanad district, 
Kerala, mainly the forest regions adjacent to the 
neighbouring forests of Karnataka, where they 
are known as Jenu Kuruba. 


The ethnonym "Kurumba" has been ap- 
plied to several dissimilar tribal communities. it 
is often pronounced as "Kuruma" in Malayalam, 
"Kurumba" in Tamil and "Kuruba" in Kannada. 
The Kurumba of Attapady are hunter-gatherers 
with shifting cultivation living in the slopes of the 
Kunda Range in the Nilgiris where they are 
known as Alu Kurumba, and in the upper reaches 
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of the Bhavani north of the Malleeswaran Peak in 
the Attapady Valley of Kerala, where they are 
known as Palu Kurumba. They are in way related 
to the Mulla Kuruma, who are a land owning, 
settled agriculturist community of Wayanad and 
the adjacent Gudalur taluk, Nilgiris District, 
Tamil Nadu. The Betta Kuruba of Karnataka and 
the Kattunaikkar of Kerala are members of the 
same tribal community known by different names 
in the two States; they are forest-dwellers, 
hunters and gatherers and casual labourers. The 
Urali Kuruma are another separate community 
who were traditionally artisanal communities 
with their own technologies for earthern ware 
manufacture and metal working. They all differ 
from one another in language and culture, and 
are mutually exogamous. 


Not much work has been done on the 
speech form of this Urali Kuruma, but from the 
scarce date so far collected, it is clear that their 
speech is not simply an admixture of Kannada 
and Malayalam. It has its own distinctive features 
and is very different from the other tribal dialects 
of the area. Of the four South Dravidian literary 
languages, the Uralikuruma speech form is 
closest to Kannada. This is evidenced by the -/ 
and -e endings of words. There are a number of 
words ending in the unrounded u, which canalso 
be attributed to Kannada influence. Examples:- 


Urali Kuruma Kannada Meaning 

akki akki rice 

ppi ppi housefly 

ajji ajji grandmother 
pēratti peratti grand daughter 
ediga ediga elder brother’s wife 
kira kira house 

ete ete chest 

mande mande ° head 

kemmalu kemmu cough 


A vowel sound which is e or unrounded uis 
also found in their speech; it is closer to the 
former and is found at the ending of words such 
as ible (= iron), are (= six), dūle (= dust), kile 
(= female genitals), etc. In some words such as 
kanname (= eyebrow), peenam (= louse), etc., 
the -a- occuring medially has a slight y- co- 
louration, being pronounced somewhat as -ya-. 
The geminated r in words such as orru (= two), 
derri (= father’s elder sister/wife’s mother) is 
voiced; in Malayalam, geminated r is never 
Voiced. Another interesting difference is that 
Uralikuruma has three lateral sounds in contrast 
to the two of Malayalam. The / of Malayalam is 
alveolar, whereas Uralikurama has also a dental 
/, which is heard in words such as palle (= 
teeth), pale (= milk), kale (= leg), etc. A labio- 
fricative sound akin to the English f is heard in 
words such as dafakka (= mother’s elder sister), 
daf aman (= big), etc. This is a very peculiar 
feature not attested in any Dravidian language, 
except in loan words. 
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Kinship Terms. 


FF, MF ajjin (extended to all) 

FM, MM ajji (ascending kin) 

F amman 

M abbe 

FB kıramman (elder to father 
denoted by tappudu/younger = 
Saparadu) 

FBW K:rabbe (age relative to father 
indicated as above) 

PZ, 

MBW, HMZ tiddi 

eB annu 

eZ akkn 

yB kirin 

yZ kiralu 

W (ref.) penakkan 

H (ref. addr.) gendalu 

yBW kulli (m spkng.) 


eduge (fem. spkng.) 


The description dabbu is used to denote 
seniority and kiru juniority in age; eg., dabbabe 
is mother’s elder sister, and kirabbe, her younger 
sister. Elder brothers and male elder parallel 
cousins are called annu. Brother's daughter, 
husband’s sister, wife’s sister and brother's 
wife’s sister are called eduge. A man’s first 
wife’s children are referred to as kırka udu 
makka, meaning the first born children of the 
house. The merger of terms for own brothers and 
sisters with those for the parallel cousins, while 
separate terms are available for the cross 
cousins indicates the prevalence of cross cousin 
marriage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Somasckharan Nair P. 1976: 
"Uralikurumarute Bhasa" in Granthalokam, December 


1976. 


URINDAVAN 


The Urindavan are a very small community 
found in the Thirunelli and Pulpally villages of 
Wayanad, Kerala, distributed in the Chaman- 
galam, Kottiyur, Athankam, Vanavally, Pulpally 
and Nairakkuppoyil settlements. It Is believed 
that the ethnonym is derived from urundu van- 
navar (‘those who came rolling’); Luiz specu- 
lated that the name could have originated from 
ur udaiyan (‘the lords of the land’) (1962.:249). 
lyer LAK (1968:18) termed them as "Urindavan 
Gowdalu" who came from the Chitradurg district 
of Mysore at the time of Tippoo’s invasion. There 
is a popular belief that they were the autoch- 
thones of Mysore; another view is that they were 
a group who came south from Ganjam in Orissa, 
where they belonged to the "Idaya community of 
Lord Krishna". 
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They are not included in the list of Scheduled 
Tribes, but are in the list of “Other Eligible Com- 
munities". Their population is not known be- 
cause they were never enumerated separately 
by the Census authorities. They speak a dialect 
of Kannada, and are of medium stature with light 
brown to olive complexion. 


Habitat. The ecology of the Wayanad district has 
been described elsewhere (see ). At present, the 
area they inhabit has been denuded by the 'set- 
tlers" who swarmed into the area after inde- 
pendence. The land is dotted with the homesteads 
and miscellaneous cultivations typical of this 
type of settlement. Among the commercial crops 
of importance are rubber, coffee, pepper, 
turmeric and ginger. The area receives copious 
rainfall and is drained by the various upstream 
tributaries of the Manatavady river, which in turn 
joins the Kabbini, an important tributary of the 
Kaveri. 


Material Culture & Economy. Their settlement 
pattern is of the scattered type. One to twelve 
houses are found dispered ina settlement. Their 
huts are called ures; they have a strong mud 
foundation raised slightly from the ground level. 
The walls are of bamboo wattle plastered with 
mud: the roof is thatched with straw or grass. 
Doors are made of wooden planks fixed in wooden 
frames: the "windows" are formed of holes in the 
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wall. Each house has two rooms, the kitchen and 
the living room. A corner of the living room ser- 
ves as a Store. Some families have outhouses to 
accommodate the cattle. Nowadays, they have 
started building houses with unburnt bricks. 


Men wear dhoties and shirts, and women, 
a coloured cloth knotted over the right shoulder; 
the present trend is to go in for sarees and 
blouses. Both men and women wear ear rings; 
women also wear nose rings, bangles, toe rings 
and necklaces of cheap metals and beads. Women 
have tattoo marks all over the body. Men used 
to wear their hair in a tuft at the back of their 
heads (kuduma), and sport moustaches. 


The staple food is ragi, they are non- 
vegetarians but avoid beef. They claim superior 
social status over the neighbouring tribal com- 
munities like Paniya, Urali Kuruma and Kat- 
tunaickars; they do not take food from the hands 
of the Christian and Muslim settlers in the 
locality, at present the most affluent groups. 


They-were shifting cultivators in the past. 
‘Now they have taken to settled agriculture and 
are hard working cultivators. Those who have no 
lands of their own work as labourers in the 
forests, rear cattle and are interested in poultry 
keeping. The women are experts in making mats 
out of bamboos and reeds. 


Social Organization. There are two divisions 
among them, based on the rule of succession. 
One is matrilineal and follow aliya santhana (in- 
heritance by the sisters’ children); the other is 
patrilineal and follow makkala santhana (in- 
heritance by one’s children). The two groups do 
not inter-marry. It has been reported_-that there 
are fourteen clans, named after birds and 
animals, eg., Moiro (peacock), Nagasiro (snake), 
Kochimo (tortoise), etc. 


The most common mode of finding a mate 
is by negotiation. Polygyny is practiced, all the 
wives living with the husband under one roof. 
Bride price is obligatory. Polyandry is prohibited. 
Divorce is allowed; bride price paid is not retur- 
nable. Marriages of widows/widowers and divor- 
cees are freely allowed. 


There is a headman ejaman for each settle- 
ment, who decides the caste disputes. Fines are 
levied on offenders, and vary according to the 
economic condition of the offending party, as 
well as the seriousness of the offence. The head- 
man is obeyed and respected and should be 
consulted before starting anything new (Aiyap- 
pan 1948:97). i 


Life Cycle Rituals. Delivery takes place in an 
isolation hut. A woman after childbirth is con- 
sidered to be impure for sixty days; she is not 
allowed to touch the household utensils during 
the period. The child is named on the third, ninth 
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or the twelfth day. The name giving ceremony is 
followed by a feast. Ear lobes are pierced when 
the child is three years old. 


At menarche, a girt is segregated into the 
pollution hut, which is also used by women 
during their monthly periods. 


The initiative for marriage is generally 
taken by the parents of the boy; if the girľs 
parents agree, the negotiated bride price is paid 
and they approach a Brahmin priest of the 
locality for fixing an auspicious date. The priest's 
presence is also sought at the ceremony. On the 
auspicious day, the groom and his party visit the 
girl's house, where they are treated to a feast. 
Then the tali is placed on the bride’s neck by the 
elders, or by the Brahmin priest, and is tied by 
the groom. She has to wear it until death or 
re-marriage; if she dies unmarried after the death 
of her husband, then the tali is buried along with 
her body. They proceed to the groom's house, 
where also a feast is served. 


Death. After death, the body is washed and an- 
nointed with oil and sandal wood paste. Men, 
women and children accompany the funeral 
procession. The corpse is buried with the head 
to the south. The bereaved members refrain from 
outdoor work for three days. They observe pol- 
lution for sixteen days. 


Religion. They are Hindus and worship Siva, 
Vishnu and Mariamma. In addition, they worship 
the local Mother Goddesses like Chikku Devi, 
and Pulpalli Devi. They break coconuts and 
make offerings to Karinkali and Pakam Deivam, 
local deities worshipped by other tribal com- 
munities of the locality. They believe in magic, 
sorcery and witchcraft. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iyer LAK 1968: The Social History 
of Kerala, Vol I, Book Centre Madras; Luiz 1962: The 
Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh Delhi; 
Mathur PRG 1980: Unpublished Report. 
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WAYANAD KADAR 


The Wayanad Kadar inhabit the Tariyode, 
Vellamunda, Meppadi and Pozhuthana villages 
of Wayanad, Kerala. They have nothing in com- 
mon with the better known Kader of Param- 
bikulam in Palghat and the neighbouring Trichur 
districts (see KADER). The Wayanad Kadar claim 
that they were the original “inhabitants” of - 
Wayanad, but their tradition shows that at best, 
they were only the “original in-migrants". Aiyap- 
pan (1948:98) reported that "they were Nayars 
who accompanied the Kottayam Raja along with 
the Kurichiyas and assumed the name of Kadar 
(forest man) as they settled in the forests’. 
Another story is that: i 
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"Lord Siva and his consort Parvathy were travelling through 
the forest. They found it very difficult to continue their journey 
because of the dense vegetation. Lord Siva took out his sword, 
and threw it directing that the forest should be cleared. Alady 
appeared from nowhere and started clearing the forest. Siva 
and Parvathy followed her. When they reached a place called 
Veettath, the gods solemnized her marriage with a Nam- 
boodiri Brahmin, and disappeared. The Wayanad Kadar claim 
that they are descendants of that union. But the Brahmins 
excommunicated them for disobeying the prohibition against 
meat eating, and for having eaten the flesh of monkeys" (Mathur 


1980: Unpublished). i 


They are not included in the list of 
Scheduled Tribes, even though they were de- 
scribed as a "primitive" tribe by the then Govern- 
ment of Madras as early as 1949. They numbered 
330 according to the 1931 Census, but were not 
enumerated separately in the subsequent Cen- 
suses. They are now enjoying the educational 
concessions available to members of the Sche- 
duled Tribes, because they have been included 
in the "Other Eligible Communities” category. 
They speak Malayalam; they are of medium 


height, and their complexion varies from very 


light to dark shades of brown. 


Material Culture & Economy. The ecology of the 
Wayanad district has been described elsewhere 
(see ADIYA). The areas they occupy were original- 
ly dense evergreen forests, just east of the ridge 
line of the Western Ghats. Large areas had al- 
ready been converted during the British period 
to plantations of tea and coffee. Now, the remain- 
ing areas have been-overrun by "settlers" from 
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the southern districts, who have cultivated rub- 
ber, pepper, turmetic and ginger in their homes- 
tead gardens. The setilements of the Wayanad 
ee are scattered among the other homes- 
eads. 


They live in well built houses, called i//om-s, 
on strong raised foundations, with mud walls 
and substantial thatched roofs. Some men crop 
their hair, while others retain the traditional 
mode of growing it long, and knotting it into a 
tuft at the top of the head. They now wear shirts, 
bunians and dhoties; only some retain the tradi- 
tional ear rings. The women wear skirts, blouses 
and dhoties; the older women have enlarged ear 
lobes in which they wear the heavy toda. They 
also wear nose rings, combs in their hair and 
bangles on their wrists. The ornaments are usually 
made of silver. Tattooing is common among them. 
sing are non-vegetarian, with rice as their staple 

iet. 


They were once the lords of the forests 
they inhabited, but now, only a few have cultiv- 
able wet lands. Most till the dry uplands- with 
varieties of "hill cultivation" of minor millets and 
miscellaneous crops like pepper, coffee etc. A 
majority of them have lost even these holdings, 
as they have been grabbed by or otherwise 
alienated to Christian, Muslim and other "set- 
tlers" who have swarmed into the area. They 
have now to work as coolies under these "set- 
tlers". Some are engaged in collecting minor 
forest produce. "They (were) bowmen and experts 
like Kurichiyas in archery" (Aiyappan 1948:96). 
They are also good marksmen with muzzle load- 
ing guns. They used to go for two ceremonial 
community hunting expeditions every year in the 
past; now this is strictly prohibited under the 
Wild Life Protection laws. 


Social Organization. They were matrilineal, but 
are slowly changing into the patrilineal rule of 
succession. They are divided into a number of 
clans: the families are nuclear. A Kadar woman 
shares economic activities with her husband. A 
daughter gets a share in her parents’ immovable 
property. Residence has undergone change in 
the last two decades from matrilocal to patrilo- 


cal. 


Monogamy is the norm, but polygyny is 
permitted; polyandry is prohibited. The matri- 
lateral cross cousin is the preferred mate for a 
man. The marriage of parallel cousins is prohi- 
bited. Cases of sororate and levirate have been 
reported. Payment of bride price is customary. 
Divorce is common; divorcees and widows/ 


widowers are free to marry again. 


They have a head man,.and caste disputes 
are heard and disposed of at a meeting of seven 
elders drawn from the leading families. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Girls at menarche, women in 
their periods and pregnant women are segregated 
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in a separate hut in the settlement. They used to 
observe the pre-puberty "mock marriage" Jali 
kettu kalyanam. Nowadays, the pollution taboos 
are not strictly observed; the only strictly en- 
forced restriction is that women during such 
times should not cook food. 


Marriages are arranged by the elders of the 
family. Bride price, if insisted upon, has to be 
paid before the ceremony. The wedding is at the 
bride’s house. The groom and his friends arrive 
on the auspicious day and are treated to a 
sumptuous feast. Then the groom hands over two 
new sets of clothes to the bride’s mother; the girl 
then accompanies the groom to his home. There 
is no tali tying or other ceremony. 


Death. They bury the dead. Immediately after 
death, the dead body is washed, annointed with 
sandalwood paste and covered with a new cloth. 
It is buried in a deep pit to the south of the settle- 
ment, and with the head of the corpse pointing to 
the south. The place is then marked by planting 
three stones. They believe in the rebirth of the 
soul, but observe specific days when they propitiate 
the ancestor spirits. 


Religion. They worship many Hindu gods, 
Kodungalloor Bhagawathi (Kali), Kariyathan, 
Malakkari, etc., being the favourite deities. They 
erect small sheds on the slopes of hills, which 
serve as their temples. They decorate them with 
flowers. Some visit the Palani temple, to worship 
Subrahmania. They practice "white" or beneficial 
magic. It is reported that the Wayanad Kadar and 
the Thachanadan Muppans have several com- 
mon rituals and beliefs. The Wayanad Kadar act 
as priests for the latter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Atyappan A 1948: Report on the 
Socio-economic conditions of the Aboriginal tribes of 
the Province of Madras, Govt. Press Madras; Luiz AAD 
1962: The Tribes of Kerala, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak 
Sangh Delhi; Mathur PRG 1980: Unpublished Report. 


M. Sasikumar 


YERAVA - KARNATAKA 


The earliest reference to Yeravas is by 
Connor; he described them as "consigned to 
praedial slavery in Codugu proper... In Kannada 
language, the term happens to be the plural form 
of Yerava (Connor 1870:II, cit. Census of India 
1981). Rice (1908: Xi, 295-300) remarked that 
they “lived almost entirely” in the Kiggatnad and 
Yedenalknad taluks, and were said to have 
Originally come from Wayanad (Kerala). They 
spoke a dialect of Malayalam". LAK lyer (1948:8) 
recorded that they were “aborigines of Wayanad 


from which they gradually migrated to the forest - 


of South Coorg... They are the lowest jungle 
tribes and appear to have been in a servile con- 
dition to the Bettakurubas... The tribe is com- 
posed of four endogamous groups, the Panjari, 
the Paniya, the Badava and the Kaji Yervas. The 
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Panjari stand highest in the social scale and the 
Kaji, the lowest, because of their habit of eating 
crows". The Census 1981 have not analysed the 
data separately for the sub-divisions; the total 
population of all of them 19,261; 59.49% are 
"workers" of whom 30.90% are engaged as plan- 
tation and forestry workers, 60.18% as agricul- 
tural labour, 4.49% cultivators, and 4,43% in 
“other occupations". Literacy rate was 6.35% 
(8.62% for males and 4% for females). "Hindus" 
constituted 99.99% of the population; the rest 
were Muslims. 
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Luiz (1963:180-9) found three main 
divisions: the Panjiri, Pani and Badava or Bada- 
ga. "Yerava" was a generic suffix; he listed them 
as different tribes. He had mentioned that the 
Adiyan were known as Eravas (Yeravas) in cer- 
tain tracts; the name connoted that they were 
"alienable with the land, and were given to beg- 
ging". Luiz made no reference to the Kaji Yerava. 
Only during the 1871 and 1881 Censuses were 
the Pani and the Panjiri Yeravas enumerated 
separately. In other Census reports, they have 
been considered a single tribe. Field study reveals 
that there are in fact two separate communities, 
the Pani and the Panjiri. Yerava; each forms a 
part of a larger community spread over the bor- 
der areas of Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 


The Pani Yerava are a part of the Paniya of 
Wayanad (Kerala), Gudalur taluk (Tamil Nadu) 
and Virajpet (Coorg). Their dialect has been con- 
sidered a different language in the Nilgiris dis- 
trict. They trace their origin to Manathur Makka 
(Anjilath Appemuthi and Papalath Ammemuthi), 
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the orphaned children of spirits; their myths 
describe them as brother and sister, who were 
ensnared by the Thambira (feudal lord) of Ippi- 
mala and compelled to live subsequently as hus- 
band and wife. Their descendants were the 
agrestic slaves who worked under different 
masters for the development of agriculture in 
Wayanad. 


The Panjiri Yerava are a branch of the 
Adiya of Wayanad. Their language, while similar 
to the Paniyan, is different, and boasts a wealth 
of oral literature. They trace their origin to 
Malarachai and Keezharithi, who were created 
out of mud by God and settled at Kurekode, near 
Tirunelly in Wayanad. 


Two small groups of Yeravas are called 
"Badaga Yerava", in Kutta in the south-eastern 
parts of the Virajpet taluk; they trace their origin 
to Heggada Devana Kote (Mysore district). They 
claim that they are Panjiri Yerava whose ances- 
tors settled in HD Kote and were compelled to 
give up their traditional practices in order to 
adapt to the local conditions. They are patrilineal 
and speak Kannada. They have continued to 
retain kinship links with their people in HD Kote 
and in the border villages of Kerala. 


Another group are mainly in the Maldare 
forest (Virajpet taluk) and the areas bordering 
Periyapatna taluk (Mysore district). They identify 
themselves with the Soliga of the Biligirirangana 
Betta. They came to be known as Badava Yerava 
because of their poverty; this got transformed to 
Badaga Yerava - badava in Kannada means ‘a 
poor man’, while badaga means ‘a man from the 
north’. This group also is patrilineal and speak 
Kannada. Their folklore is replete with refer- 
ences to the deities popular among the Soliga. 


The Kage or Kaji Yerava, also known as 
Kake Paniya, are found in Hebbale, Devarkadu 
and other villages in central Coorg. They have 
identified themselves with Pani Yerava and have 
lost distinctive characteristics, if any. 


The term ‘Yerava’, as observed by Connor, 
denotes "people consigned to agrestic serfdom 
in the past". They constitute the labour force for 
the land-holders, and comprise of recruits from 
different sets of in-migrants. The Paniya came 
from conditions of agrestic slavery in Wayanad, 
and got the appellation "Pani Yerava", the Adiyan 
who also came from Wayanad were called Panjiri 
Yerava, those who came from HD Kote, "Badaga 
Yerava", and those who were originally Soliga, 
"Badava Yerava". 


"Yerava" appears to be a name given to 
these groups by the Kodavas. The in-migrant 
labour force was totally dependent on the land- 
owning people. The word era in the Kodagu lan- 
guage means ‘to beg’, and erava, ‘a beggar „In 
Kannada, the words mean, respectively, to 
borrow’ and ‘borrower’. Both these terms are 
applicable to these people, because they had no 
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resources; it was customary for the landlords to 
advance money to them, and make them bonded 
labourers. The word pani means work in most 
Southern Dravidian languages. 


Physical Anthropology. They are short, with long 
narrow heads, broad faces and noses. 


Population & Language. They are found in most 
villages of Varajpet, and some villages in 
Madikere and Somvarpet taluks, and in a few 
villages of HD Kote, Periyapatna, and Hunsur of 
the Mysore district, adjoining Coorg. They are 
listed as a Scheduled Tribe, without mention of 
any sub-tribal grouping. As per the 1981 Census, 
they numbered 19,261; the Pani Yerava were the 
most numerous, followed by the Panjiri. The 
other two account for only a few hundreds. 


In the first Census (1871), Yerava was listed 
as a separate language. Because of its affinity 
with Malayalam, the 1901 Census reported it as 
Malayalam; 1961 Census treated it as a separate 
language, but once again, it was counted as 
Malayalam in the 1971 Census. Singh KS (Ed) 
(1994:111,1186) reported that the Yerava lan- 
Quage is a South Dravidian language, but that 
they used the Kannada language and script for 
communicating with others. The dialect of the 
Pani Yerava is distinct from that of the Panjiri, 
just as the Paniya dialect differs from the Adiya. 
The following examples show a few lexical dif- 
ferences: 


English Panjiri Yerava Pani Yerava 
Father Appa Appa 
Mother Amma/Awa Amma 
Elder brother Anna Anna 
Elder sister Akki Akka 
Younger sister Lievu Thangi 
House Kullu Pire 
Fire The Thiyu 
Night Andi fravu 
Stand Nil Ninja 
Sit Ulesu Llecha 
Arrack Charaya Kallu 
Marriage Kanjala Kanjala 
Death Savu Chavu 


They use the Kannada script for written 
Communications, and are bilingual in Kannada 
and Kodava.’ 


Material Culture & Economy. Their settlements 
are usually on hilltops characterized by heavy 
rainfall and dense forests. Many reside on lands 
owned by landlords, and some in lands belong- 
ing to Government. The settlements are called 
kunju, and the huts ill or kulul. They are erected 
on platforms, with bamboo wattle walls, and 
thatched with paddy straw. The floor is of mud, 
kept neat by smearing cowdung emulsion fre- 
quently. A wooden mortar may be found fixed to 
the floor of the verandah. A small front garden 
may be maintained. In a few colonies, Govern- 
ment have provided them with houses built of 
sun-dried bricks with Mangalore tile roofing. 


$ 
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An Yerava family in front of the Govt. provided House 


Men wear a cotton dhoti, mnderedamnenis, 
and a-half-sleeved shirt or buniyan. The young 
men are now more accustomed to the use of 
trousers. Women wear:a long piece of cloth 
covering the body from the>neck downto the 
ankles, resembling the Kodava style. Elderly 
women: may not wear blouses, but the younger 
wear petticoats, brassieres, etc; under blouses 
and sarees. Men put on ear-studs and finger 
rings made of silver or "imitation gold"; young 
men have taken to a fashion of wearing some 
badges on a black thread round their neck. 
Women are fond of ornaments like ear- studs, 
nose screws, bangles, kailumodra (toe-rings) 
and mudra (finger rings): 


The Coorg district is elevated getting 
copious rainfall (for details of the Ecology, see 
KUDIYA). The Mysore area is in the rain shadow 
of the SW ‘monsoon, with scanty ‘rain ‘fall, 
moderate summers and cool dry winters. The 
natural vegetation comprises of dry deciduous 
and scrub species, now limited to the Reserve 
Forests. 


The staple is hand-pounded rice. They are 
non-vegetarian, but avoid beef. They like pork, 
dried fish and chicken, wild pig and rabbit. 
Vegetables, fruits, greens, roots and tubers, 
available locally, are consumed. Both the Yerava 
groups take food twice daily.. Black coffee is the 
favourite beverage; some of both sexes are: ad- 
dicted to alcoholic drinks. They prepare home 
brewed liquor out of fruits, jaggery, and battada 
kallu from paddy. Most adult males smoke bidis, 
or chew betel with tobacco.. | 


A 


They are mainly dependent. on. wages 
earned as agricultural labour. A very few have 
been granted plots of land under various 
governmental schemes; some.are in possession 
of lands which. they, have unauthorisedly, oc- 
cupied: The. traditional system of agricultural 
serfdom still survives though ina modified form. 
Several work on coffee plantations..as casual 
workers during peak seasons. They are also 
employed in forestry operations like felling; 
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logging, nursery raising, etc., and collect items 
of minor forest produce, for which they are paid 
wages. They have not taken up ‘animal hus- 
bandry, fishing, etc. According to the 1981 Cen- 
Sus, only 6.35% were literate, most of them being 
the children attending primary schools. Sial 


Social Organization. The Panjiri Yerava, like the 
Adiya from whom they-descend, are matrilineal, 
and the Pani Yerava, like the Paniya; patrilineal. 
The matrilineal clan among the Panjiriis called 
chemma. or kudi.. There are 33, eg., Anjila; 
Badakamandyu, Chegadi, Evila, Kachchele, etc. 
These are grouped under three: phratries called 
mandyu-s, viz., Badak, Podar and Tirnelly, each 
with its own set of deities, of whom the chief are, 
respectively, Pookari Mage, Kari Chathai Mariyam- 
mai and Pakathayya. There is a further larger 
grouping of chemma-s into 13 which are related 
inter se as either brother and sister clans, or 
brother-in-law clans (typical nomenclature: 
Modacheri, Idemale, Ulanguthu, Mudunguthu, 
Kachale, Kademmale, Balepathera, Chegadi 
Chalumbedu, Anjila, Pannali, etc). Marriage be- 
tween individuals belonging to.a sister or brother 
chemma is prohibited, but, should such a union 
take place, the community arranges for the 
adoption of either partner into a suitable alterna- | 
tive chemma,:so that the marriage becomes per- 
missible -they have of course to pay a fine. The 
patrilineal Pani Yerava are segmented into ex- 
ogamous tharana or pattole (clans). 


Both groups prefer cross. cousin: maf- 
riages; a man may not marry his parallel cousin 
or his sister's daughter. The usual age at marriage 
is-17-18 for girls.and 22-23 for boys: Monogamy. is 
the norm, but polygyny is allowed; polyandry is 
unknown. Divorce is allowed for either partner: 
widows/widowers and the divorced may remarry 
with social permission; such marriages are 
known as kudavali. 


The nuclear family is the most common 
among both the. groups... The.. mother and 
children belong tothe mother’s lineage and clan 
among the Panjiri:.. Convenience and availability 
of work in the neighbourhood are the main fac- 
tors determining the place of residence.. The 
male member is the head.even though he is not 
the perpetuator. of the lineage.. Nowadays, the 
rule is changing and property is being passed to 
the sons instead, of the sister's children. 


The traditional council among the Panjiri 
was headed at the settlement level by the 
kanjneladi, at the locality level, by the kunjukara; 
these were the persons who had first settled in 
the respective places. The larger area is headed 
by the nadukara, and the head of the clan is the 
chemmakara. These gentlemen constitute the 
council. The kanjnelad/ is virtually the "real" leader. 
He is assisted by a karmi. Among the Pani Yerava, 
the chammakara is the head’ of the clan, and the 
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attali, well versed in the rituals, is the priest. 
These councils settle disputes, extra-marital af- 
fairs, delay in performing festivals, rituals, and 
life cycle rituals, etc. 


Life Cycle Rituals. During the first pregnancy, a 
woman is taken to her mother’s home for 
delivery; she continues to stay there for a couple 
of months after that. The second and subsequent 
deliveries are at the woman’s usual place of 
residence or at the natal home, according to 
convenience and circumstances. There are no 
pre-delivery rituals; experienced women (bethikar- 
thi) attend at the delivery. The woman is then 
given a decoction (karijeerigeneeru) of pepper, 
cummin seeds, garlic and the leaves of the 
nagadali plant to prevent cold. Five or eleven 
days of pollution follow, to be terminated by 
dousing of cowdung on the house. The kanjneladi 
(for Panjiri) or attali (for Pani) and other elders 
are invited; worship is offered to ancestors and 
family deities. The infant is named and put into 
the cradle. The ear-piercing and first hair cutting 
is in the third year, but without ceremony. 


When a girl attains puberty, nireinjha 
kanjnala is performed. In the past, she used to 
be segregated in a hut erected for the purpose 
for 16 days, when she was ceremonially bathed 
and dressed in new clothes, ornaments, and 
blessed. Now, the occasion is a purely family 
affair, she gets a new saree and blouse, and is 
not allowed to go out for work for six to eight 
weeks. 


The initiative for marriage is from the boy’s 
side: if acceptable, his relatives including a 
sister or the wife of the elder brother tie a coin 
to the saree of the girl. The wedding date is fixed 
in consultation with the kanjneladi of the girl's 
settlement: this is called mangala kuripa. The 
boy takes three times one para of paddy and one 
patti of betel leaves and arecanuts to her house, 
he should also fetch a big bundle of firewood 
from the forest: the bride-to-be prepares food 
and feeds him. He sleeps in the company of her 
brothers or male relatives in her house, and 
returns the next day. A day before the marriage, 
murtha (muhdrtham) is performed separately in 
each house. The groom is bathed and blessed 
by the elders in his house; she similarly in hers. 
They may be given presents by friends and rela- 
tives. | 


On the wedding day, the pair, bathed by 
their respective relatives, are made to sit side by 
side on a mat in her house; a combined murtha 
is performed. Then the groom stands up and 
offers his right hand to the bride; she stands up 
holding it. Tali is tied by the groom. Ancestor 
worship is an important feature of the ceremony. 
Consummation is in the groom’s house on the 
following night, after they return from the bride's 
house. 
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An Yerava Couple 





As soon as a death occurs, news is sent 
through kunjukara, kanjneladi or karmi as the 
case may be. The chemmi is notified. The chem- 
makara allots the task of preparing the bier to 
one set, and of preparing the kidaku or chudala 
(burial site) to another. Among the Pani Yerava, 
women may accompany the corpse to the burial 
place; among the Panjiri, this is not done; they 
accompany to a short distance, sprinkle water 
on deceased's face; the widow removes her tali, 
black beads and bangles, and puts them on the 
corpse; then the women return. At the grave 
yard, the bier is lowered at a spot close to the 
pit. The kanjneladi/attali offers prayers and ad- 
dress the ancestors and the deity of the burial 
ground (chudala pei) to protect the dead body. 


Both Panjiri and Pani dig the grave in the 
north south direction, about a meter deep; along 
its eastern side, a chamber is scooped out at the 
bottom so that the body can be deposited in it, 
with head to the south, and face turned to the 


east. 


Pollution is observed for eleven days among 
the Panjiri and seven days among the Pani 
Yerava. The important rite for the Pani is the evi 
on the seventh day; in the evening, relatives 
accompanied by the atta/i and the chemmi go to 
the grave; worship is offered and a hen sacrificed. 
One female member, eg., a sister of the deceased, 
accompanies; she is called kulikarnthi. She offers 
prayers to the spirit of the deceased, after taking 
a bath and cooking rice in a new pot; the rice is 
served on three plantain leaves, and she has to 
eat from all the three. A meal is then served to 
all present. Pani perform kake pile in the month 
of Makaram (January-February) for the spirits of 
all those who have died within three years. 


For the Panjiri, the most important rite is 
the pani or padimoondu which begins on the 
evening of the eleventh day. The kanjneladi of- 
ficiates: a search is made for a sacred brass 
bangle, which would have been deposited at the 
burial site; failure to recover it is a bad omen and 
may entail a dispute about the responsibility for 
its loss. The food offered is shared by the karmi 
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and others, but not kanjneladi and the chemma 
people. They return with the brass bangle; two 
rows of human figures are drawn on the floor 
with grains of rice to represent the spirits of the 
ancestors, and also of the newly deceased, rep- 
resented by the last figure in each row; this is 
called pundatudkinje. The kanjneladi and the 
karmi chant sastra; women of the chemma of the 
deceased fall over the figures and weep as they 
wipe them out. A feast is then served. 


A rite called koota (= group) is held after 
some months, this being the responsibility of the 
deceased person's chemma. lf there had been 
many recent deaths in a chemma, this may be 
held as a joint rite. They utilize the occasion for 
the settlement of outstanding disputes. Until the 
koota is over, the surviving spouse of the 
deceased cannot re-marry; he/she would have 
had refrained from eating good food, shaving his 
beard, cutting his hair, applying oil to her hair, 
etc., until the rite is completed. 


Religion. They are Hindus, believing in witchcraft, 
devil worship and sorcery; they sometimes in- 
dulge in hectic devil dances. They worship the 
Thirunelly Perumal, Valliyoorkavamma Bhagavathi, 
Kutta Karungali, etc. The Goddesses are believed 
to have supreme control over diseases. The Panjiri 
worship their progenitors Melarathai and 
Keeyorithi. They consider the Perumal (Pem- 
miah) of Thirunelly as their supreme god. Each 
phratry has its own set of deities, eg., Pokari 
Mage, Kari Chathai, Mariyammai and 
Pakathayya. At the time of the worship of 
Pokarimage, her priest has to wear a Janivara 
(sacred thread) and offer only fruits and beaten 
rice, milk, coconut, etc., because meat and al- 
coholic drinks are taboo for this deity. 


They worship mother goddesses called by 
the generic term amma’; Piriyapatnada Mariam- 
ma is the most popular. They also worship 
Bhutas, eg., Pashanna murthy, Panjurili, Muthap- 
pan, etc. Nowadays, Tirupati Venkateswara, 
Nanjundeswara of Nanjangud and Siddapaji of 
Gaddige are gaining popularity. They visit 
sacred shrines at Thalakaveri, Irupu, Sabarimala, 
etc., and attend the annual fairs at places such 
as Kutta, Ponnampet, etc. 


Among the Panjiri, in every house there are 
pictures of gods or some sacred objects kept for 
worship; they also keep one or two canes or 
wooden sticks called acherandabadi (= the 
stick of the grandfather, as it resembles a walk- 
ing stick), which they periodically worship. The 
Pani consider the Tambira and Tambiratti of lp- 
pimala in Wayanad as their supreme gods. The 
Anjilathu Appemuthi and Papalathu Ammemuthi 
are considered as divine being, being their 
mythical progenitors. 


Inter-community linkages. The Panjiri and the 
Pani Yerava have equal status and accept food 
and water from each other, though inter-mar- 
riages are rare. The land- owning Kodava and 
Gowda regard them as integral to their economic 
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activity, and trustworthy, honest and hardwork- 
ing. In some places, they reside close to Betta 
and Jenu Kuruba, harmoniously as equal though 
separate tribes. They have amiable relations with 
other communities like Holeya, Moplah and 
Christian, settled in the area. They share public 
amenities and visit the shrines, participating in 
the fairs and festivals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Census of India 1981, 9, Karnataka 
Part XI, Harish PN: Yeravara samskruthi (Kannada), 
Karnataka Sahitya Academy Bangalore 1993; LA Krish- 
na lyer: The Coorg Tribes & Castes, Madras 1948; Luiz: 
The Tribes of Mysore, Viswa & Co., Bangalore 1963; 
Mallikarjuna B: A Descriptive analysis of the Ycrava 
Language, unpublished doctoral thesis, Karnataka 
University Dharwad 1983; Rice BL: The Imperial Gazet- 
tecr, Vol. X1, Mysore & Coorg; Thurston E: Castes & 
Tribes of Southern India, 1909, Reprinted Cosmo Pub- 
lications New Delhi 1975. 


B.K. Ravindranath 
Anthropological Survey of India 


According to Subbayya (1978:188-195), 
the Yerava were "imported" during the reign of 
the Lingayat Rajas in Coorg, in order to get over 
the scarcity of labour especially for paddy cul- 
tivation. Their dialect, mainly allied to Mala- 
yalam, contained borrowings from Tamil, Kan- 
nada and Kodava. The term pire (= house) has 
been corrupted to küre in the Kodava language. 


Their masters, according to Subbayya, 
take great care to see that the Yerava are kept 
happy, and serve a large quantity of food (bat- 
tikool), a basketful of rice, with curries of pork 
and mutton, and other special preparations, at 
the various festivals. After every harvest, they 
are allowed to take as much paddy in sheaves 
(ari) as each Can carry without another’s help. 
They are also entitled to a winnowful of paddy 
after the threshing is done, if any of it,is left 
behind by the master’s cattle, which have the 
first preference! 


Subbayya asserts that elopement "is" com- 
monly practiced, and even encouraged in order 
to avoid the “expenditure of the marriage and the 
fear of refusal by their parents". He ties a tali 
around her neck before they are discovered. A 
fine is levied on them before they are re-in- 
tegrated in the community. If a marriage ends in 
divorce, the father has the custody of and 
responsibility for the children. "Divorce is com- 
plete when a husband kicks and pushes the wife | 
out of his hut". The pollution period after confine- 
ment (birth) is forty days. 


In “early society", women were buried in a 
sitting posture; if the deceased happened to be 
a pregnant woman, the foetus would be 
removed. Edibles would be kept in the grave, 
before it was filled. They believed in re-birth of 
the soul. The ceremony performed on the seventh 
day after death was called kaka pile. Once a 
year, pandalata (= dance under a pandal) would 
be conducted in front of the house of the de- 
ceased; A feast is served, and the men and 
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women dance through the whole of the night; 
another feast is served the next morning. 


Many of these practices are becoming ob- 
solete nowadays, and the description applies to 
the Pani Yerava rather than the Panjiri. 


According to Mallikarjun B (1993:10-11), 
the population of the Yerava from the first Cen- 
sus in 1871 to and inclusive of the Census 1971 
was as follows:- 


Census Tota! Male Female 
1871 11,148 5,926 5,222 
1881 13,855 7,214 6,641 
1891 14,209 7,376 6,833 
1901 14,586 7,510 7,076 
1911 15,338 7,918 7,420 
1921 14,008 7,312 6,696 
1931 12,810 6,763 6,047 
1941 12,674 6.734 5,950 
1951 NA NA NA 
1961 14,927 7.690 7,237 
1971 13,743 7,087 6,656 


The figures show that the population has 
been remarkably stabie, perhaps because of 
high birth rates and correspondingly high death 
rates. 


Anthropometric measurements. Citing Holland 
(1901), Mallikarjun furnishes the Cephalic index 
as 73.6, and the nasal index as 89.6. They were 
"placed with the Kurumbas, Irulas, Paniyans and 
Kaders". 


Sub groups. Mallikarjun identified 21 "groups" 
(presumably lineages), among the Pani Yeravas, 
and three broad "groups" identified by affiliation 
with the deities Pukari mage, Karicate and 
Kalappe; though there were 23 ."subgroups" 
(lineages?), only the 18 were recalled by 
Mallikarjun’s informants. 


Material Culture. Matlikarjun describes the 

process of construction of a Paniya Yerava pire 
(house). 

"A platform of nearly 20 feet length and 15 feet breadth is 

- constructed first with mud, ... (to) 1to 1.5 feet height Four hard 

... wooden poles are erected on the platform, leaving 3-4 feet 

vacant space in front... After this, with supporting horizontal 

wooden poles, the ceiling is covered with dry paddy (stalks) 

... The ceiling covers also the open pavement .. A wall around 

the pire ... is constructed with hand made unburnt bricks The 

hard clay is dug and mixed with water to prepare a brick like 

element... 10x 9x 4 inches... and dried for a week... Yet nearly 

one foot of the wall is left unbuilt on the top ... for air and light 

passage. There are no windows... Inside ... a partition wall of 

3 feet height is built to separate a part of the house for cooking 


purposes.” 


Mallikarjun found that the average wages 
for a male Yerava were Rs. 6/- and for a female, 
Rs. 5/- per day, children being paid only Rs. 4/-. 
"For a family (consisting of) husband, wife and 
two working children, he gets a lone of one pare 
_.. of paddy, for which the owner charges Rs. 8/-. 
The owner calculates the total number of people 
who have worked in the week and the number of 
days that they have worked and pays the wages 


by deducting the advance taken from him either 
in cash or in kind. In the beginning of the year... 
the Yerava takes a loan of Rs. 100 to 200/-... 
Since most of them fail to pay back these loans, 
either they take fresh advance from the same 
owner and pay the old loan and continue to 
work, or go to another planter who agrees to pay 
more wages and more advance money, and get 
the advance from him to clear the old planter’s 
loan... There is Labour Act, etc., to regulate the 
salary, bonus, etc., but in most of the cases the 
a are not observed (emphasis sup- 
plied). 


Music & Recreation. They are described as 
“adept in dance and music". The drum is called 
tuti by the Pani and tudi by the Panjiri. The pipe 
is called chini. The men and the women dance 
to the music, but on two different sides of a central 
fire. Most houses have these instruments. Music 
and dance are indulged in on occasions of joy, 
marriage, when an individual is possessed by a 
spirit, and during death rites. The musical instru- 
ments are made by the Yerava themselves, and 
the dried skins of monkeys used for the drums. 


Life Cycle Rituals. Mallikarjun reported that a 
religious rite is performed on the third day after 
child birth among the Pani Yerawas, when the 
atali holds a cock over the head of the baby and 
sings a chant, after which the bird is sacrificed. 
The name giving is on the 11th day, and it is a 
woman who giv,mes the name. 


At the puberty rites of a girl, he reported 
that a song (chobane pattu), "a narrative legend 
of the birth and growth of a girl and her mar- 
riage", is sung by the kanaladi. According to 
him, the plantation owners encourage the boys 
and girls to get married as early as possible, so 
that the labour availability will be increased. Mar- 
riage by arrangement; marriage by "selection" (a 
boy finds a girl he likes, woos her by collecting 
a big bundle of firewood from the forest which 
he presents to her along with betel leaves - if her 
parents feed him, he assists in their work, and 
gradually, every one consents to the marriage); 
marriage by elopement, and marriage by kidnap- 
ping are reported. 


Mallikarjun reported that among the Pani 
Yerava, if a deceased person had been unmar- 
ried at the time of death, then the body is carried 
to the burial ground in a prone posture, whereas, 
if married, the body is carried in a sitting pos- 
ture. He added that in the case of Panjiri Yerava, 
if a deceased woman had been pregnant at the 
time of her death, then the karim/ would cut open 
the womb, and bury the foetus in the same pit 
along with the body of the woman. 


[See also: PANIYA; ADIYA; SOLIGA] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mallikarjun B, 1993: A Descriptive 
Analysis of Yerava, Central Institute of Indian Lan- 
guages, Mysore. Subbayya KK 1978: Archaeology of 
Coorg, Geetha Book House, Mysore. 
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The Yerava language has been recently 
studied by Mallikarjun, B (1993). According to Dr 
Tirumalai, MS, the study establishes "the inde- 
pendent identity" of the language, as a member 
of the South Dravidian family. It differs from the 
Kodagu and the Kannada in phonology, and is 
close to Malayalam, of which it had been con- 
sidered as a dialect. But, it significantly differs 
from Malayalam in phonology, morphological 
characteristics and syntax. 


Phonology. Yerava has 11 short vowels, 7 long, 
23 consonants and 6 suprasegmentals. Of the 
short vowels, 4 are front unrounded, 3 central 
unrounded and 4 back rounded; of the long 
vowels, 3 are front rounded, one.central un- 
rounded and 3 back rounded. Ten of the con- 
sonants are stops, one is a fricative, one an 
affricate, 6 nasals, 2 laterals, one a trill and 2 
semi vowels. Phonemically, 5 short and 5 long 
vowels, 10 stops, one affricate, 4 nasals, 2 laterals, 
one trill, 2 semivowels and 6 suprasegmentals 
have significance. The affricate is voiceless; "the 
voiced affricate is conspicuous by its absence". 
The words can be up to hexasyllabic. Mor- 
phophonemic changes occur according to 
twelve rules illustrated by Mallikarjun with ex- 
amples. 


‘Nouns. The noun stems are inflected for the case 
markers, modify the nouns, stems inflected for 
tense markers, modify the verbs, and may be 
clitics and particles which are not inflected for 
case markers or tense markers. Masculine per- 
sonal nouns ended either in -a or -u, eg., Dolka, 
appu; feminine ended in either -e or -/, eg., 
koyme, elumbi. Nouns could be derived from 
numerals eg., oru + ti - oruti = one woman, 
mu + eru - mūveru = three persons; demonstra- 
tive and interrogative pronouns, eg., a + ve -ave 
= he/it (remote), ive = he/it (proximate), eve = 
who/which; adjectives, eg., boli = white + ca = 
bolica = lamp; verbs, eg., nada = to walk + pu 
= nadappu = behaviour; agentiviser, eg., 
kanalakare = bridegroom, kanalakarati = bride; 
and other nouns, eg., ur + ale = urale = hus- 
band, kudi + ci = kudici = mother-in-law. 


Compound nouns are formed by combin- 
ing nouns and nouns, adjectives and nouns, and 
verbs and nouns. Some of these combinations 
are picturesque, eg., Cana = clean + tile = head 
- Cana-tile = bald head; pacce = green + pillu 
= grass + tove = a worm = paccepillutove = 
grasshopper; totti = cradle + pulle = child = 
pulletotti = womb. Masculine gender markers 
are -te, ve, ale, yi, o, a, e, while the female 
gender markes are -ati, ti, valu, ci, ati, i suffixed 
to the respective stems. Interestingly, as in the 
Paniya and the Adiya languages, Yerava adopts 
a two-gender system, masculine-neuter and 
feminine. There are eleven cases, viz., nomina- 
tive, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, 
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genitive, locative, causative, vocative, pur- 
posive, and sociative but there are 14 case 
markers. The accusative case marker is optional 
with all the inanimate nouns. 


The pronouns are available for the first, 
second and third persons, with singular and 
plural forms. The third person pronouns are 
derived by pre-fixing /, a, e-, for proximate, remote 
and interrogative, with the gender and number 
markers suffixed. 


The numerals follow the 10-based 
Dravidian system, with nuru, ayira, lacca, and koti 
for the higher numerals 100, 1,000, 100,000, and 
100,00,000 respectively. But in the case of nine 
in multiples of ten, it follows the same pattern as 
the other numerals, eg., fom-padu = ninety, in- 
stead of tonnuru as in Malayalam. Only three 
fractionals, viz., kalu = one-fourth, are = half, 
and mukkalu = three-fourths, are in use. 


Verbs. Mallikarjun differentiates simple verb 
stems having only one free verb stem, complex 
or compound having more than one free verb 
stem and conjunct, having a free verb stem suf- 
fixed to an adjective or a noun stem. Some in- 
transitive verbs are “transitivizable", but others 
remain intransitive; eg., nanenfa = became wet; 
nanekinje = (l) caused (it) to become wet; nadape 
= (| shall) walk, nadatinje = (| shall) cause 
(someone) to walk; but non-transitivizable verbs 
like teluta = floats, can be causativized by suf- 
fixing the causative marker pice, eg., nadati- 
pice. The other transitive markers are -k, t, Í, x-. 


The verb stem itself acts as the imperative, 
or with the suffixing of -/, m/ for plural or 
honorific significance, or with -ta or - ti for the 
opposite, depending on the sex of the person to 
whom it is addressed, viz., pōti = you (female 
inferior), go!, or by -tama if the person ad- 
dressed is a respectable female. The present 
tense is formed by -inj- to the stem with the 
personal endings. The past tense features -inj + 
a, but the future tense is formed by -p-, -v or -o 
plus -u, depending on the gender/number 
markers. The permissive is obtained by -ate; the 
hortative by -o, ivo, -vo in a futuristic, and -po in 
a causative sense. The following table shows the 
concordance of person, number and tense 


markers: 

Person number Past Present Future 
| Sg. -€ -e -& 

| PI, -O -0 -O 

lI Sg. -€ -€ -€ 

li PI. -İri -iri -iri 
IIl non-Fem.Sg. -a -U -O 

III Fem. Sg. -alu -olu -olu 
IHi PI. -aru -Oru -Oru 


Adjectival and adverbia! participles are 
formed in various ways. The non-past adjectival 
participles function as noun attributes with the 
typical structure of the stem and the suffix -inja, 
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eg., kuti + k + inja palu = milk for drinking, 
tin-inja = for eating, etc.The past adjectival par- 
ticiple is formed by suffixing -a to the verb stem, 
eg., nada + nd + a = (the object) which walked. 
A negative adjectival participle takes the form of 
the suffix -ata with a suitable tink with the verb 
stem, eg., nada + k + ata = (one) who 
would/does/will not walk. The genera! method of 
forming the adverbial participles is by suffixing 
-a for the infinitive, -/, u for the conjunctive, -ela 
for the conditional, -āku for the simultaneous, 
-elu for the gerundal forms. Three types of par- 
ticiple nouns are derived by suffixing the derived 
pronouns to the verb stems. Yerava also uses 
finite negative forms. 


Verbs take on progressive, perfective, 
definitive, reflexive, potential and completive 
aspectual auxiliaries, by suffixing -and or kond, 
with the addition of the gender/number marker: 


avalu nila urecandalu 
She is smearing the floor 


avalu nila urecandindalu 
She was smearing the floor 


nanu Udindu a Uruku nadandule 
| have walked from here to that village 


nanu udindu a uruku nadandinde 
| had walked from hereto that village 


pakki eppalu parikondikkinjo 
The bird always keeps flying 


pakki eppalu parikkinjo 
The bird always flies 


avalu mundu kettikondalu 
She tied the mundu (cloth) 


nanu ı dura nadandkave 
| can walk this distance 


The compietive aspect is provided by the 
addition of -kanj to the past tense of the verb. 
The concordance of the tense, person, number, 
gender is given below: 


Ten- Per- Num- Gender Example 
se son ber 


Pre- | Sg. all  nānupālu i drink milk 
sent kutikinje l 
I PI. all nangapalu We drink milk 
kutikinjo 
It Sg. all  miyupālu You drink milk 
kutikinjo 
Ii PIi. all oningapalu You drink milk 
kut.kinjiri 
lit Sg. non- ave palu He/it drinks milk 
Fem. kutikinjo 
HI Sg. Fem. avālu pālu She drinks milk 
kutikinjiu 
HH) PI. all avaru palu They drink milk 
kutikinjoru 
Past | Sg.- all  nānu palu — |drank milk 
kutice 
| PA. all nanga palu We drank milk 


kutico 
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| [| Sg. all myu pālu You drank milk 
kutice 
Il PI. all mnga pālu You drank milk 

kuticiri 
II Sg. non- kutica He/it drank milk 
Fem. 
IH Sg. Fem. avālu pālu She drank milk 
kuticalu 
Ht = Pl. all avarupalu They drank milk 
kuticaru 
Fut- + Sg. all  nanu palu twill drink 
ure kutipe 
| PL all nanga pālu We will drink 
kutipo 
II Sg. all myu palu You will drink 
kutipe 
ho PL all  nınga palu You will drink 
kutipiri 
Il Sg. non- ave palu He/it will drink 
Fem. kutiku 
Il Sg. Fem. avālu pālu She will drink 
kutpolu 
Ili PI. all avaru palu They will drink 
kutporu 


Sample Text. 


ippimale teyyate/ kuttattu kaningaliyate/ edeca- 
vundi/ bire kallurutiyate kannu/ beccindela buttu/ 
na konja koyina/ Core kuticicu/ dantocati budanu. 
injuku ettu nalil kallu kari trikinja/ bara enneyi 


(Rough translation): Ippimale god, or Kutta’s 
Kali, or any Chamundi Bire Kalluruti, if you have 
any evil eye on this child, you should leave it, 
pleased by drinking the blood of this cock. It is 
my responsibility to give you toddy, curry on the 
eighth day from today. 


Identity with Paniya/Adiya Languages. The lan- 
guage of the Pani Yerava seems to be the same 
as that of the Paniya, while that of the Panjiri is 
identical with the Adiya of Wayanad. The cultural 
characteristics also support this identification. 


[See Also: ADIYA LANGUAGE; PANIYA LAN- 
GUAGE]. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mallikarjun B, 1993: A Descriptive 
Analysis of Yerava, Central Institute of Indian Lan- 
guages, Mysore. 
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The Yerukula mainly live in the plains of 
Andhra Pradesh; they are also found in smaller 
numbers in Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Mahara- 
shtra. According to Thurston (1909:439), they were 
known as Korava from the extreme south to the 
north of the North Arcot district, where they were 
called Koracha or Korcha, “and in the Ceded dis- 
tricts, (presently in Andhra Pradesh), they be- 
come Yerukuia or Yerakala. The common 
features of these groups like nomadic way of life, 
commensality and intermarriages support the 
general impression that they are the same 
people but called by different names in the dif- 
ferent regions". 
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Andhra Pradesh 


Etymologically, the word Yerukula is 
derived from the Telugu yeruku = foresight, or 
foretelling the future: yeruku chepputa = fortune 
telling. Yerukula women professionally do that. 
Kaikadi is a Maratha term for Yerukula; in certain 
parts of Telangana also, they are known as 
Kaikadi (Census of India, Andhra Pradesh 1961: 

2). The Yerukula, the Koracha or Korcha, the 
Korava and the Kaikadi are thus synonyms for 
the same people. 


They trace their origin from Ekalavya, the 
rival of Arjuna in archery, of the Mahabharatha 
- epic (Thurston 1909:438-504). LKA Iyer & Nan- 
jundayya (1930:585) reported a legend that Par- 
vathi disguised herself as a sooth sayer and that 
Korvas were her descendants. "A Medar was 
asked to prepare a cradle for Parvathi's child out 
of a serpent with its stomach filled with precious 
stones, but he was afraid of touching it on ac- 
count of the rattling noise of the stones. Then a 
Koracha was asked to do the job, but he was 
given a knotted serpent, and as the precious 
stones were tightly packed in their place by the 
knots,no rattling noise was heard; and he boldly 
took it and split it like a bamboo and made a 
cradle. Both the tribes were henceforth enjoined 


to live by making bamboo wicker work but the 
Medar still goes about it in a gingerly manner, 
and split his bamboo from the top. As a reward 
for the cradle made by him, Parvathi presented 
the Koracha with a divine rod of bamboo and a 
winnow which she had been using for fortune 
telling, and this is how the profession has come 
down to them" (p 585). A Yerukula headman in 
Erragudi village narrated yet another story to the 
present author: "We are the offspring of Dhar- 
maraja, the eldest Pandava. While in exile, he 
met a woman in the disguise of a fortune teller 
who fell in love with him. This led to the birth of 
Yerukula" (Parthasarathy 1979:18). 


They have a distinct common dialect 
called Yerukula bhasha, or Oodra or Kurratha, a 
polyglot of Tamil, Telugu and Kannada. A 
Yerukula of Tamil Nadu would use more Tamil 
words; in Karnataka, more Kannada. They were 
classifed as a "Criminal Tribe" by the British from 
1871. "The ‘criminal tribes’ were wandering 
tribes who from times immemorial have earned 
their livelihood by practicing nefarious acts of 
the same kind which gypsies in Europe adopted 
until a generation or two ago. These tribes were 
known as Criminal tribes because the men and 
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women born within it take to crime just as a duck 
takes to water..." (Haiderwal 1934:144). All the 
members so notified were kept under close 
watch by the Police; in 1911, they were listed as 
"criminal tribes". In 1908, the first Criminal Tribes 
Settlement Act was enforced, to be amended in 
1911. Six "settlements" were constituted; Aiyap- 
pan (1948:37-39 Plate XIV) graphically described 
the "concentration camp" conditions. The Yerukula 
were Classified as "nomadic tribes... (who) com- 
mitted robberies whenever opportunities of- 
fered". After Independence, the then Madras 
Government were the first to repeal the Act in 
1949, to be followed by the Central enactment to 
the same effect in 1952. Even though they 
ceased to be a "Criminal Tribe", the stigma con- 
tinued in the usage "Ex-Criminal Tribe" until it 
was changed to "Notified Tribe", then to "De- 
notified Tribe", until they were included among, 
and are now a Scheduled Tribe. 


They constitute one of the most populous 
tribes in Andhra Pradesh; 162,560 at the 1971 
Census spread over 11 districts and forming 
0.31% of the total and 9.81% of the ST population 
of that State; 85.53% live in the rural areas. 
Narahari (1991:189-196) studied 474 families in 
Guntur, Nellore and Anantapur districts and 
found a high proportion of children (34.98%) in 
the age group 0-14, followed by adults (55.35%) 
in age group 15-44. The lowest proportion was 
in the ages above 45 (9.67%). "A high infant 
mortality could be presumed ... in view of the 
absence and ‘ignorance of proper medical 
facilities, aversion to birth control methods, ex- 
posure to varied environmental conditions and 
diseases..." Males outnumber the females; the 
age at marriage ranges from 14 to 16 years 
(average 14.77 q 0.10) for females, and from 19 
to 21 (average 20.11 q 0.13) for males. The 1981 
Census had reported their population as 
300,557. 


Physical Anthropology. They are below medium 
height, with broad or round heads: the facial 
features are broad with a relatively long and 
broad nose. They exhibited a high frequency of 
Rh negative. The sickle cell trait was found only 


in 0.8%. 


The frequency of consanguineous mar- 
riages was from 40.48% to 44.44%. The 
autosomal inbreeding coefficient (FA) ranged 
from 0.0274 to 0.0307, and of the sex-linked 
(FX), from 0.0177 to 0.0279. The relatively lower 
FX depends on a variety of factors like an ap- 
preciable reduction in the frequency of 
matrilateral cross cousin and uncle-niece mar- 
riages, or an increase of patrilateral cross cousin 
marriages and an excess of male relatives rather 
than female along the relationship paths con- 
nected to husband or wife in the pedigrees. The 
average number of surviving offspring per 
mother is more than 2, suggesting a numerically 


expanding population. The breeding size of the, 
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sample population accounted for about 37% 
(ranging from 35 to 42). "These values are... 
slightly higher than the rough estimate usually 
obtained from the census figures of human 
populations" (ibid.). 


oub-divisions. There are three large endoga- 
mous groups on the basis of their traditional 
occupations: Bidari (= wandering merchant), 
Dabba (= bamboo stick), and Kunchi (= brush). 


Bidari Yerukula (also sometimes called Uppu = 
salt Yerukulas). Their traditional occupation is 
trading; they dealt in salt, tamarind, curry leaf 
and pulses. They carried these on pack animals 
(asses and bullocks). Ramesan (1961) wrote: 
"Before the advent of the British,... these tribes 
were also used by the Transport Department of 
the then governments to supply cattle to the 
regiments... The introduction of the railways 
proved a curse to them...". Now they engage in 
business, making basketry items from date palm 
leaves, ropes and twines from forest fibres, 
slings and ropes for drawing water and tethering 
animals. Some function as musicians. Those 
who have settled in the plains have taken to 
agriculture, and are referred to by others as Uri 
Yerukula (village Yerukula). 


Dabba Yerukula so called because they make 
baskets and other items from bamboo sticks. 
They are mostly nomadic, though some have 
recently settled down in some towns. They still 
adopt the barter system when trading their ar- 
ticles. 


Kunchi Yerukula. They rear pigs, and make and 
sell kunchelu or long and big brushes used by 
weavers for preparing the warp. They are also 
known as Gadde Yerukula, as the women 
engage in gadde = fortune telling; they go 
round the streets calling out: "Yeruko amma 
Yeruku" (= "prophesies, mother, prophesies!") 
They also make and sell baskets and toys made 
out of palmyra leaves. A few are beggars. 
Though nomadic, some are tending to settle 
down. They are further subdivided into: 


(a) Jakkala Yerukula, so called because the 
women are proficient in tattooing, by which they 
earn a livelihood. The men rear pigs and sell 
them and their manure. They are also called 


Pariki muggala vandlu. 


(b) Pamula Yerukula, so called because they are 
expert in catching snakes. They also perform 
magic known as modi. They are also called ped- 
dinti golla vandlu. 


(c) Kothula Yerukula Some who specialize in 
catching and showing monkeys whom they train 


to do tricks. 


Exogamous Divisions. There are three 
gotramulu (plural for gotra), which are groups of. 
relatives, multilocal in settlement, but unilateral 
in descent. Each of these is further sub-divided 
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into lineages, each identified by a name (in- 
tiperu). The intiperu may be decided onthe basis 
of the village, tree species, or may signify noth- 
ing in particular. Every family must have a name; 
when two Yerukala meet, they enquire of each 
other the intiperu, for identification, which is 
prefixed to one’s personal name. Since they are 
patrilineal, a male's intiperu remains constant, 
but a female, initially known by her natal family 
name, adopts her husband's /ntiperu at mar- 
riage. Thus /ntiperu indicates a unilineal descent 
group within a clan. A person cannot marry 
another either of the same /ntiperu, or of another 
intiperu of the same gotra. The table below 
shows the distribution of intiperu according to 
clan (gotra): 


TABLE I: YERUKULA €LANS (gotra) & LINEAGES 
(intiperu), 
SI. Clan name Equivalent Names of lineages 


No. Yerukula in Telugu* 
1. Kavadi Gujjula 1. Kampa 5. Pannars 
2. Kadri 6. Poojari 
3. Lokineni 7. Rageeri 
4. Munga 8. Vallaga 
2. Sathpadi Sake 1. Etta 7. Parsenu 
2. Gopu 8. Poralla 
3. Kummeri 9. Pola 
4. Koneru 10. Ragula 
5. Manka 11. Sampathi 
6. Manka 
3. Metragutti Nelabo- 1. Devarakonda 4. Surusuru 
or Mena- tula 2. Gejjela 5. Uligithi 
padi 3. Katari 6. Vollabayi 
*The Teługu name is as reported by the 
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Social Organization. The family is patrilineal and 
patrilocal and the smallest kin unit, membership 
of which iş acquired by birth and/or adoption 
(dachu āsukondu), and by marriage with a male 
member, for a woman of another family, Adop- 
tion is resorted to when a man has no male child: 
the sons of one’s brothers or of one belonging 
to the same exogamous division is preferred. 
Yerukula also permit the adoption of children of 
other communities like Banjara (Sugalis), Vod- 
dar, etc., but not from Muslims, Christians, 
Scheduled Castes like Mala and Madiga, or ser- 
vice castes like Mangali (barber), Chakali 
(washerman), etc. Adoption ritually consists in 
the removal of the old waist thread (molatadu) of 
the boy, and its replacement by a new one; this 
is called “changing the waist thread" (molatadu 
marchu). Inheritance is patrilineal; a daughter’s 
right to ancestral property is recognized only 
when there is no male lineal descendant nor a 
widow nor mother of the deceased. Unmarried 
daughters must be maintained out of the proper- 
ty of the deceased father. 


There is a Kula Panchayat (tribal council): 
so great is its prestige that its members are 
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called pedda manushulu (= elders). The chief of 
a settlement is called Berumonusha (= big 
man). He is selected on the basis of age, intel- 
ligence and influence, his love for the community 
and his ability to solve problems. He presides 
over all the meetings, and is honoured at all 
social functions. The elders decide disputes 
regarding to sex, property, loans, territorial encroa- 
chments in the excercise of right to collect minor 
forest produce, quarrels and disputes regarding 
sharing of stolen goods. They do not like to have 
their disputes discussed before others, and 
prefer settlement at their own councils. Trial by 
ordeals such as dipping fingers in boiling oil, 
lifting red-hot crow-bar, carrying pot full of water 
without spilling a drop, walking through fire, etc., 
in the presence of the gathered elders and 
Berumonusha, are typical for proving the in- 
nocence of the suspects. The Kula Panchayat also 
is responsible for the safeguarding of social 
norms, violators being subjet to reprimand as 
the lightest and excommunication as the severest 
punishment. An excommunicated. person may 
be re-admitted only if he admits his guilt and 
takes an oath that he will not repeat it. 


The authority of the traditional council is 
gradually being eroded by the formation of State 
Level Associations, and the jurisdiction of 
Statutory Panchayats. Yerukula youngsters are 
keen to contest the elections, and participate in 
these formal legal institutions. 


Monogamy is the common and widely 
prevalent form, polyandry being prohibited. Mar- 
riage with an elder sister's daughter is preferred. 
Junior sororate is allowed. Bride price (sollu 
ponnu), Rs. 48, fixed, is payable to the maternal 
uncle of the bride (menamama): it is the inflexible 
rule that on the occasion of the marriages of the 
first two daughters of a woman, the bride price 
must be given to her brother, even if his own 
sons are the grooms. The usual age at marriage 
for the girls is between 14 and 16, and for the 
boys, 18 to 20. 


Widow remarriage is allowed; a woman 
can marry several times provided that at the time 
of every subsequent marriage, her previous hus- 
band should not be surviving, or she had been 
granted separation or divorce from him by the 
Kula Panchayat. A Yerukula who wishes to marry 
a widow (mundmop/) need pay only half the fixed 
bride price, ie., Rs. 24/- only, to the former 
father-in-law of his would-be wife. If she has 
grown up children at the time, then they are left 
in the care of the relatives of the former husband, 
but if the children are below 2 years of age, then 
she takes them with her to the new husband's 
home. After two or three years, she sends them 
to her former husband’s home or to his relatives. 
A widow regains the full ritual and social status 
of a married woman, on remarriage. Divorce 
(rookha perku kodithutu) is allowed on the 
grounds of barrenness, laziness, adultery, 
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desertion, incurable diseases, impotence, failure 
to support, cruelty, etc. 


Material Culture. They are non-vegetarians, but 
abstain from beef. The staple food is ragi, and 
occasionally rice. The houses are either mudde, 
a ‘pucca’ structure made of stones and bricks 
with a durable roof, or kottamu, a hut made 
entirely with date palm leaves, with the palm 
trunks as supports. There is an intermediate 
type, with the walls of bricks or stones, but the 
roofing of date palm leaves. Their dress and 
ornaments are simple, but the women are fond 
of tattooing their bodies. Men habitually take 
alcoholic drinks and smoke, while the women 
chew betel. 


Economic Activity. The subsistence economy 
which traditionally identified the Yerukula as in- 
dicated by their ethnonyms is fitting into an en- 
vironment-adoptive economy. The author's 
study at Epilapalli village, Anantapur district, 
showed that 23.63% of the households are in- 
volved in selling karepaku (Morreya koening:) 
leaves: 16.36% in making and selling broom 
sticks, ropes, twines, slings, etc., 10.90% are 
agriculturists, 18.18% combine agriculture and 
household ‘industry making mats and bags, 
10.90% collect and sell firewood and minor 
forest produce, 10.94% rear sheep and goats for 
sale, and 9.09% still indulge in theft (Par- 
thasarathy field study). According to the 1981 
Census, 48.54% were "workers", of whom 32.04% 
were engaged in "household industry" (traditional 
occupations), 34.58% agricultural labour, 9.56% 
cultivators, 7.32% in livestock breeding and 
forestry related occupations, and the 
(16.50%) in "other occupations". 


rest 


Life Cycle Rituals. The marriage ceremony Is 


known as kannalam. It is preceded by a betrothal 


(agu madu) function. The first day function is 
known as gaja mettu (bangle and toe ring); the 
bride (kanna/am pulla) and the groom (kannalam 
mago) are prepared for the marriage. The 
preparation of the bride is known as "wearing of 
bangles", while that of the groom Is “wearing of 
the toe-ring". kKankanam-s, threads tied with 
turmeric piece, are tied to the wrists of both. The 
second day ceremony is known as foorpu vakili 
(east door). The bride's people construct two 
temporary huts in front of her house with the 
doors facing east. The hut on the left is for “her 
and the other for "him". In her hut, a lighted oil 
lamp, a new bamboo basket and a sling are kept; 
in his, akalasam (metal vessel with a coconut on 
top). The boy and the girl are given oil baths, 
dressed in new clothes, and conducted, separate- 
ly, to their respective huts, where they spend the 
night, near but apart. The third day ceremony is 
talabalu: in the morning, the pair, each in front 
of the respective huts, are smeared five times 
with a paste of turmeric and oil, and then bathed. 
A procession starts, the father of the bride car- 
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rying a new earthen pot and her mother a lighted 

‘lamp, to the village well. A twig of the pipal tree 
with five shoots is searched for, and is wor- 
shipped and placed in the pot, which is then 
filled with water. It is carried back to the huts, 
where it is kept along with the lit oil lamp. This 
lamp should not be allowed to be extinguished 
at any time through the ceremony. The couple 
sit facing the pot, she on the left, on a datepalm 
mat, where grains of jowar and ragi are spread. 
At the auspicious hour fixed for it, the groom ties 
the nalla poosala daram (a thread with black 
beads) round the bride's neck. The talabalu 
ceremony follows, the couple pouring rice on 
each other's head. A feast of non- vegetarian 
dishes is served; liquor flows freely. That night, 
there is a procession; the next morning the tem- 
porary huts are removed. According to the cus- 
tom, they should not use or engage musical 
instruments during these days. The expenditure 
on the ceremonies could be Rs. 1000/- to 
10,000/-. 


At the remarriages of widows or divorcees, 
the groom presents a new saree on the day fixed 
in front of the assemblage before her father's 
house. The simple ceremony is known as 
seerekathinchu. 


Religion. All the places on the earth and in the 
sky are holy as they are the seats of the spirits. 
When they are not worshipped with timely 
sacrifices, all sorts of calamities happen. Many 
are influenced by Hinduism. They started wor- 
shipping village deities like Patrabanda amma, 
Nadeedi Gangamma, Peddamma, and God 
Potulaiah. Most worship Narasimhaswamy, a 
"Great God" of the Hindu pantheon. They consult 
a Brahmin priest to ascertain auspicious days, 
and celebrate Ugadi (TeluguNew Years Day), 
Sriramanavami, Vinayakachaturthi, and Peerla 
Panduga (10th day of Moharram in Muslim 
month Hijri). They have their own sacred | 
specialists, and use pull goya (bamboo flute), 
burra goya (bottle gourd resonator) as musical 
instruments. 


The 1981 Census reported that 98.54% 
were "Hindus", 0.95% Christians, 0.01% Muslims 
and 0.01%, followers of other religions. 


The Development Experience. They have ac- 
cepted innovations like formal education, health 
and modern medical care, family welfare and 
planning. Government have assisted them with 
training programmes. There are now graduates 
and post-graduates among them. Yerukula are 
however dependent on money lenders and are 
exploited by them. The literacy rate was 14.21% 
(20.83% for males and 7.32% for females) (1981 


Census). 
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YERUKULA SUBDIVISIONS 


As already mentioned (See YERUKULA), 
there are a number of subdivisions among the 
Yerukula. Following Singh KS (Ed) (1994:11, 
1190-1202), they are dealt with as follows: 


Yerukula, Kapparallatippa. They were classified 
as a Criminal tribe in the past, notorious as high- 
way robbers, and known after the village Kap- 
paralattipa near Bitragunta, in Nellore district of 
Andhra Pradesh. Aiyappan (1948) had described 
the Bitrangunta Reformatory Settlement. After 
Independence, with the abolition of the legal 
Classification “Criminal Tribes", they were 
treated as Scheduled Tribe. They speak the 
Yerukula dialect, but use the Telugu script - they 
are bilingual in Telugu, which they use for all 
purposes. The men wear a distinctive head 
dress, and many tattoo their bodies. 


The exogamous septs are known by sur- 
names (inteperu) like Avula (cow), Mekala 
(goat), Bochu (fur), Magali (pandanus) and 
Pasupula (turmeric). Cross cousin marriages are 
preferred - marriages are usually arranged through 
negotiations. They are generally monogamous; 
the mangalasutram (string round the neck) and 
toe-rings are the symbols of married status for 
the women. Bride price (o//) is payable. Divorce 
is permissible, and so is re-marriage of divorced 
persons and widows/widowers. Residence is 
neo-local after marriage, with preponderence of 
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nuclear families. Inheritance is through male 
equigeniture. 


There is a pre-delivery ritual (srimantham); 
birth pollution is for nine days. At menarche, 
girls are secluded for 11 days; a ritual (oush- 
pavati) is celebrated on the 11th day. The mar- 
riage ceremony is at the groom’s house. The 
dead are buried and pollution observed for 11 
days. 


As part of the resettlement schemes, they 
were given lands by the Government. They work 
as agricultural and general manual workers. 
There is a caste council consisting of the elderly 
persons. As the Resettlement Colony had been 
managed in the past during the British period by 
Christian Missionaries, most of them have 
embraced Christianity. i 


Yerukula - Katherollu. This segment of the com- 
munity had also been stigmatized as a "Criminal 
Tribe" in the past, and since rehabilitated. "The 
name Katherollu has been derived from the word 
Kathera, meaning scissors, which they some- 
times used for their nefarious activities" (Singh 
KS (Ed) 1994). They had also been earlier con- 
fined in the Bitragunta Reformatory settlement, 
and are now found in the Kaparallatippa village, 
and also in the Stuartpuram and Sitanagaram set- 
tlements of the Guntur district. Their mother 
tongue is also Yerukula, but they are equally 
conversant with the Telugu language. 


The exogamous septs have the same ap- 
pellations as those of the other Yerava communi- 
ties. They also share the preference for cross 
cousin marriages, which are settled through 
negotiations and payment of Bride price. (oli). 
The first delivery takes place at the natal home 
of the woman. The inheritance is by male equi- 
geniture, but succession to the headship of the 
family goes to the eldest son. 


They are mostly wage earners, engaged in 
manual labour, both agricultural as well as other- 
wise. "Some do business in fish or run small 
eating places", some are engaged in basket 
making, and a few have been employed in Govern- 
ment services, mainly the Police Department. 


Elderly persons are chosen to be the mem- 
bers of the community councils. As their settle- 
ment had been managed by the American 
Baptist Mission during the British’ past, most of 
them are Christians. 


Yerukula - Koravar. They were also erstwhile 
"Criminal Tribes" since de-notified and now 
"Scheduled". They are known by several 
synonyms, Koravan, Korva, Korava, Kuravan, Mala 
Kuruvan, Malai Koravar, Korava Setty, Kur- 
ruvandlu, Koravangi and Kuruvan. The name is 
derived from their traditional occupation of for- 
tune telling. Those among them who have taken 
to trading in salt suffix "Setty" to their names. 
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They claim their origin to mythological 
stories to the effect that they are the illegitimate 
offspring of a creation of Lord Brahma, that they 
are the progeny of a fortune telling woman and 
Dharma Raja, the eldest Pandava brother, and 
that they are Out-migrants from Tamil Nadu. 
They are now found in Chittor, Cuddapah, Kur- 
nool, Neliore and Anantapur districts of Andhra 
Pradesh. They speak a dialect of their own, 
described as a "polyglot of Tamil, Telugu and 
Kannada" (ibid.). The written language used by 
the literate among them is Telugu. They are om- 
nivorous with the meat of cat, fowl, pig, field rats, 
etc., all welcome and indulge in alcoholic drinks. 


The sub-divisions are different when com- 
pared to the other Yerukula groups, and are 
known by different names: Uppu (salt traders), 
Urkoravar (agriculturists), Dabbe or Thappai 
Korava (bamboo basket makers), Kunche Korava 
(makers of brooms from palm leaves), Pacha 
kuttai or Gadde Korava (tattoo-ers and sooth 
sayers), Karevapulai Korava (those who trade in 
curry leaves and ropes), and Monde or Modi 
Korava (beggars and “magicians"). Each group 
is divided into four kulams or gotrams (clans), 
based on the specific duties they traditionally 
performed; eg., Sathpadi used to adorn the deity 
with flowers, Kavadi used to carry offerings ona 
bamboo pole carried on the shoulders, Manapati 
used to sing in praise of the deity, and 
Mendragutthi supplied shoes to the deity. The 
Dabbe Koravar claimed a superior status, fol- 
lowed by Uppu, Kunche, Paccha Kutti, Kar- 
vepulai and Mondi. The Sathpadi and Kavadi 
clans are considered to be superior to the other 
two. 


The preferred mate is the bilateral cross 
cousin or niece (elder sister's daughter), settled 
through negotiation, but may be also through 
mutual consent and elopement. Bride price is 
payable in cash/kind. Divorce is allowed with the 
consent of the elders; divorcees, widows and 
_ widowers may remarry. Residence is neo-local 
after marriage, with the nuclear families 
predominant. Inheritance is through male equi- 
geniture, though the eldest son succeeds to the 
father’s status. 


They observe pre-delivery pollution for 
eleven to sixteen days. Menarche (sadangu) is 
observed. The wedding is at the brides 
residence. The dead bodies are buried in a 
horizontal posture - sixteen days pollution is 
observed. A funeral rite (divasam) is observed 
either onthe sixteenth day or after three months. 


They are engaged ina variety of occupa- 
tions as already indicated. In addition, some of 
them are engaged as rikshaw pullers, snake 
charmers, etc., and all the miscellaneous OC- 
cupations open to the "poorest of the poor". 


Yerukula - Korcha. They are found in the areas 
along the Andhra Pradesh-Karnataka border, 
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where they are better known as the Korcha. They 
speak the Yerukula bhasha, or Korchi or Kur- 
ratha, which is similar to Tamil. They believe they 
are descended from Ekalavya, the Mahab- 
haratha hero whose finger Drona demanded as 
guru dakshina, so that he might not excel his 
favourite disciple Arjuna in archery. lyer and 
Nanjundayya opined that they were similar to the 
Vedda of Sri Lanka. The men are distinguished 
by ear rings and necklaces of silver or aluminum. 
Except carrion, all types of food are welcome. 
They are of medium stature, with dark to dark 
brown complexion. 


There are fifteen endogamous divisions, 
based on the traditional occupations of basket 
making and pig rearing. The women are 
itenerant fortune tellers, make brushes and sell 
salt. Many are unskilled manual workers, accept- 
ing any item of work. 


While generally resembling the other 
groups in their social customs, the Korcha sanc- 
tion the living together of a widower with a divor- 
cee or a widow, after a simple function, 
seerakattinchadam (offering of a saree). 


They believe that if a baby is born with a 
twisted umbilical cord, it portends the death of 
its maternal uncle; this can be counter-manded 
by the offer of a fowl as a sacrifice, and the 
wearing of its entrails around the neck of the 
threatened individuals. 


Husbands practice couvade during the 
confinement of their wives. Tonsure is done on 
the head of the first child, irrespective of its sex. 
The maternal uncle starts the process, which is 
completed by the barber. The menarche of the 
girl child is observed with a pollution period of 
seven to nine days, The betrotahal is at the 
bride’s house, and the wedding also there. The 
nuptials may sometimes be delayed up to a year 
in case the bride has not yet attained maturity. 


The dead are buried with the head to the 
south. Chinna divasam, a mortuary rite, is ob- 
served on the third day, and the pedda divasam 
on the ninth or the eleventh, when a vegetarian 
feast is served. 


Some have embraced Christianity; this 
religion has influenced their greater acceptance 
of schooling and improved literacy rate, as well 
as some life cycle rituals. 


Yerukula - Kuncheti. They are nomadic, and 
derive their name from their traditional occupa- 
tion of making kunchelu, or brushes. They claim 
to be one of the fourteen occupational groups of 
the Yerukula. They speak the dialect, which "is 
more akin to Tamil" (ibid.). They also engage in 
pig rearing and the women are fortune tellers. 
They also engage in manual labour of all types. 
They have a kula panchayat for settling disputes, 
and sanctioning marriages and divorces. Some 
of them have embraced Christianity. 
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Yerukula-Pacchabotla. Synonyms are Dayyalolu, 
Erukalollu, Pacchabottollu, Butavaidylu and 
Peddeti Gollalu, found throughout Andhra 
Pradesh. They speak a dialect of Telugu, and 
claim to be one of the fourteen groups into which 
the Yerukula are divided. They are endogamous, 
and recognize three clans, Sathupadi, Kavati 
and Mendraguthi. Each clan is subdivided into 
Surnames (inteperu) which signify exogamous 
groupings. Marriage is by negotiation, with bride 
price (sullaponnu) payable. Residence after mar- 
riage is patrilocal. Inheritance is through male 
equigeniture. Divorce as well as the remarriage 
of paves and widows/widowers is permis- 
sible. 


Birth pollution is observed for nine to 
twelve days; there is a tonsure ceremony for 
boys. At menarche, a girl (pushpavati) is segre- 
gated in a separate hut for up to ten days. The 
maternal uncle plays an important role at the 
marriage, which is conducted at the groom's 
house. The bride is decorated with bangles and 
toe-rings (gajumettu kattadam); two miniature 
huts are constructed for the bride and the groom 
facing east, and a tali is tied round her neck, 
along with the exchange of rice mixed with 
turmeric powder. The dead are buried, and pol- 
lution observed for eleven days. 


The primary occupation is pachhabotia or 
pig rearing; some also vend "medicines". Women 
engage in tattooing. They are giving up their 
traditional occupation of witchcraft and sorcery 
(bhuta vaidyam). The traditional council was 
headed by a headman (kulapedda). Most of them 
profess "Hinduism". 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singh KS (Ed) 1994: The People of 
India, Vol. HI, Oxford University Press. 
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Yerukula is a large homogeneous ethnic 
group found in Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka. The name Yerukula is popular in 
Andhra Pradesh while in Mysore and Madras 
they are called by the name Kuluvaru or 
Koravaru. Because Yerukulas are fortune tellers 
the word Yerukku is linked to the Tamil word 
arital which means knowing. The Yerukulas call 
themselves as Kurru and their speech is known 
as Kurru vatta. In Karnataka, they are also known 
as Korcha, Kora, Korava, Koracha, Korchari and 
korvi. According to Grierson their dialect has 
been returned as Kōrchāri and Kõrvi from Bel- 
gaum, as Korvaru from Bijapur and as Korvi from 
Kolhapur and the southern Maratha. 


Andhra Pradesh has a greater Yerukula 


population than Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. - 


There were only 75,000 Yerukulas according to 
1961 Census but in Andhra Pradesh alone there 
were 1,62,560 in 1971 Census. Gundur, Krishna 
and Ananthapur districts of Andhra Pradesh are 
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the main habitation areas of Yerukulas in Andhra 
Pradesh. 


Yerukula is one among the non-literary 
Dravidian dialects. It differs from Tamil, to a 
great extent in phonology but less in grammar. 
It has more linguistic features akin to Toda, 
Tamil and Telugu. It, however, has a number of 
lexical items similar to Telugu. 


Phonology. There are 31 segmental phonemes 
in Yerukula, in addition to nasalisation of vowels, 
which ts phonemic. Segmental phonemes con- 
sist of 11 vowels and 20 consonants. 


In addition to the five vowels, usually found 
in literary Dravidian language, Yerukula has a 
central high vowel u. This does not have the 
corresponding long form. 


Examples of vowel phonemes 


i ite here ¿ gu _ feather 
e eni rat é éri pond 
a adi bottom a adu goat 
o oragam light O Ol bride price 
u uppu sait ü üru village 
ü odugu body 
Consonants 

Labial Dental Alveo- Retro- Pala- Velar 

lar flex tal 

Stops pb td Ta 8j kg 
Nasals m n n 
Fricatives S S 
Trill r 
Laterals / / 
Semi- V y 
vowels 
Examples of consonant phonemes 
p pani work m madsO man 
b batte cloth n nafupu black 
t tala head n mondu wife 
d dabba bamboo Ss sinna small 
t  tengāy coconut s istom desire 
d dabba tin r rekke wings 
C  cappa mat / landra lantern 
j joram fever |} mullu thorn 
k kokku crane v vanti camel 
g  guve owl y yabarom business 


There are no vowel clusters, but there are 


two and three consonant clusters. 
meccinci sister-in-law dombrallu koravas 


There is one final cluster mr as seen inthe 
example 


savamr oil 
-n- and -l- are free variants in some words. 
mene ~ mele on 


Monosyllabic words are rare. Two and 
three syllable words are most common. A few 
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four syllable and five syllable words are also 
found. 


va yme monosyllabic 
nada .. alk disyllabic 
tangasi younger sister trisyllabic 
koyikudu hen house tetrasyllabic 


pangérimaga woman pentasyllabic 
Morphophonemics 


1) After long vowels and before geminated stops 
if r comes, it will be dropped in sandhi. 

par + pp + om > pappom 
var + ppi > vappi 


will see-we 
Cause to pour 


2) Stem final ü is dropped before a vowel begin- 
ning tense morph. 

mottu + ak + udu > mottakudu hits-it 

kettu + ak + udu > kettakudu — cries-it 

3) When a word ending in a back’vowel comes 
in sandhi with a vowel beginning word, the first 
vowel will be elided. 
rendu + onde > rondonde 
pottu + ēru > potteru 

4) When two back vowels come together in 
sandhi, a v glide is inserted in some cases. 


have you drunk? 


two hundred 
ten persons 


kurso + a > kursova 
5) There are some cases of vowel harmony. _ 
rend + onde > rondonde 


6) Progressive assimilation takes place when 
words ending with į comes in sandhi with -/i 
morph in combination of another morph. 


natatti + li + undi > natatlundi from me 
Noun 


Gender and Number. There are two numbers, 
the singular and plural. Singular is unmarked 
except in pronouns. -nu occurs with first and 
second person pronouns. Eg. na-nu |, m-nu 
you(Sg.). -tu occurs with third person singular. 
Eg. a-tu he/she/it -nga(I)/-nga(/) as in nanaga (/) 
we, ningal you (PI.) denote the plural. Similarly 
-y/-s denote plural as in a-y/a-s they. Five suf- 
fixes, -a, -ga, -galu, -lu and -maru express 
plurality. Eg. cinnaya girls, gadiga baskets, 
gadilu baskets, gadigalu baskets, pondumaru 
wives -maruga is a double plural. Eg. pondu- 
maruga wives. 


Four suffixes, -ada, -um, -kānu, and nay/ in 
addition to the two, põōttü and sa for animals and 
birds express masculine gender in Yerukala. Eg. 
maceada brother-in-law, magum son, kulikanu 
worker (male), kKamsa/nayi goldsmith, pottunay! 
dog (male), sakdyi cock. 

Five feminine suffixes are seen in 
Yerukula; -inci, -al, -dsi -pangidi, and -potte (for 
animals and birds). Eg. 
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maccinci sister-in-law 
magal daughter 
govadsi bride 
koluvi pangidi Carpenter's wife 
potte nayi bitch 


Cases: Nominative is unmarked. For all the other 
cases, there are distinct case markers. 
1. Accusative -e and -ne 


nanne | (Acc.) ammane 
2. Instrumental -/are and -/i 
kanlare by the eye k:-li 
3. Associative -odu and gude 
nannodu with me nāgūde withme 
4. Conjunctive -mattu and tattu or datti 
namattu with me 

kollan tatti = with blacksmith 
saklenaydatti with washerman 


5. Dative -ku and -ki 


mother (Acc.) 


_ by the hand 


ürku to the village koyiki to the hen 
6. Ablative -undi 

guaurundi from Gundur  natatiundi from me 
7. Genitive -ne, -nas, -ttu and -Ø 

avane of the father 

attenas of the aunt 

nattu mine 

nanga ava my father 

8. Locative -/e, -koru, -mene ™ mele 

urle in the village 

kikoru in the hand 


batte mene/mele on the cloth 


Pronouns. There is no gender distinction in third 
person pronouns. All are referred to as atu (Sg.) 
ayas (PI.). This is a rare feature in the Dravidian 
family,attested only in Toda, Brahui and Betta 
Kurumba, other than Yerukula. First person 
olural has inclusive-exclusive distinction. 


IP. Sg. nanu, na | 
HP. Sg. mnu, m you 
HIP. Sg. atu he, she, it 
IP. Pl. nange/nange we (Excl.) 
nambe/nambru we (\ncl.) 
IP. Pl mnga you (PI.) 
lil P. Pl ayas they 


Demonstrative and interrogative bases are the 


same as in Tamil. 
1. Demonstrative (Rem.) 


a adu that, he, she, it 
2. Demonstrative (Prox.) 
i idu this, he, she, it 
3. Interrogative 
e ēdu who 

edo someone 
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Numerals. Basic numerals show slight phonologi- 
cal variations from the Dravidian numerals. Mul- 
tiples of ten, hundred, etc. are Telugu 
borrowings. Cardinals are listed below: 


Multiples of ten 


undufondu one iravay — twenty 
rendu/rondu two muppay thirty 
mudu three nalabay forty 
nalu four yabay fifty 
anju five aravay sixty 
aru SIX dabbay seventy 
Ogu seven enabay eighty - 
ottu eight tombay ninety 
ombedu nine 

pottu ten 

nuru hundred 

ey thousand 

kodi crore 


Ordinal suffixes are two in number. They 
are -o and -vadu. They freely vary. 


nN 


rondavadu rondo second. Yerukula 
also have ordinals, not derived from the car- 
dinals. 


minni first serundi second 

-eru is the personal marker added to the 
cardinals. 
naleru four persons potteru ten persons. 


Adjectives: Adjectives in Yerukula are of three 
types, viz., 1) Simple adjectives 2) Derived ad- 
jectives and 3) Numeral adjectives. 


Simple adjectives are single morphemes in 
their structure. 


olla good periya big panga old. 
There are synonyms in simple adjectives. 
utticce bad sedda bad ketta bad 


Colour terms function as simple adjec- 
tives. 


nilom 


blue karuppu black pacce green 


Derived adjectives are formed with -ana 
suffix. 


osoramana high mosomana_ bad 

In numeral adjectives the cardinal num- 
bers are used as in rondu two boys and adding 
avadu to convert the cardinal into ordinal as in 


ronda vadu keruvu second boy. 


Verb. There are three tenses in Yerukula, viz., 

present, past and future. Present tense is 

denoted by seven suffixes viz. -kak-, -ak-, -ak, 

-kakr, -kr-, -kyar-, -kk- ak- and -ak- and similarly 

-kakr-and- -kyar- freely vary). 

nadakakudu walks -he, walks-she, walks-it and 
walk-they 


vastakudu talks-he, talks-she, talks-it and talk-they 
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varakudu comes-he, comes-she, comes-it and 
come-they > 

kudikyāre drank-l 

pokkudu goes-he, goes-she, goes-it and 
go-they 


Past tense is denoted by five suffixes, viz., 
-tt-, -t-, -nd-, -n-, -S-. 


pattom saw-we 

arte cut-l 

tande gave-| 

pone went- 

pOsu went-he, went-she, went-it and 


went-they. 


Future tense has three suffixes, viz., -pp-, 
-mb-, -um 


pappom will see-we 
mottumbo will beat-we 
varum will-come-he, will come-she and will 
come-it. 
-ad is a negative marker. 
telimadu don’t know 


-a is the relative participle suffix. 
uppu ikra ālù The man who sells salt _ 


Temporal suffix-pdu occurs after the rela- 
tive participle form of the verbs. 


ograpdu when someone goes 
-u is the verbal participle suffix. 
keccu having learnt 


-adu occurring after the past and present 
tense marker is the verbal noun suffix. 
ar-kr-adu the act of cutting 
-ga is the infinitive suffix. 


oga- to go-ige is the conditional suffix. 


ponige lf someone goes 

Imperative singular is unmarked. 
ni kēru You (Sg.) ask 
nı vā You (Sg.) come 


Imperative plural is expressed by -ngo. 
mnga vango You (PI.) come 
ninga varungo You (Pl.) come 
nmnga kérungod You (PI.) ask 


-la is used as a addressee suffix for males 
and -li for females. 


vala come-man 
pola go man 


Simple adverbs 
phemes only. 


vali 
poli 


come-girl 
go-girl 
consist of single mor- 


ekke high pakke side 

argat Whole  sikkam quickly 

rotirotte alittle | gamanu quickly 

kabānu quickly kabakabanu quickly/very quickly 
rotrot alittle takke less 
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Derived adverbs have -ga as the adverbial 


suffix. 

erranga red karranga black 

jamanga good sannanga thin 

sariga right nissanga truly 

nallanga good suttanga clean 
-vasi also functions as the adverbial suffix. 

takkavasi less 


Some temporal adverbs take the dative 
suffix but others do not. 


tallariki tomorrow marradiki next day 
epdu when nes yesterday 
ograpdu while some 

one goes. 
Lexis 


Body parts. Some of the body parts are 
Dravidian names. 


tala head l vay mouth 
necci forehead pelluga teeth 
midu back ipu hip 
mukku nose kannuga eyes 
sevuga ears nedu back bone 


Some other body parts are not related to 
Dravidian names. Eg. 


bojji belly pēka intestine 
rommuga breasts dirommu chest 
pedu lips nosulu forehead 
gontu throat gonti neck 


Some other Dravidian words have under- 
gone considerable phonological variation. 


naliga tongue cinnaliga uvula 

moguru hair géotu neck 

odévom body odugu body 
Certain words are interesting. 

pappa eye ball 

padi liver 


mutsu gonta neck. 


Colour terms: Most of the colour terms are 
familiar. They are found used in other Dravidian 


languages also. 


manjalu yellow 
karuppu karta, karranga black 
vella, olla white 
pacca green 
blue 


nifom 
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The term for red is different ie. errange or 
erra denotes ted in Yerukala. This might be 
related to Tamil word jrattam blood, nalupu 
black is unique. 


Kinship terms: Yerukula uses some unique 
terms of kinship. 


ava father nanga sister-in-law 
appa grand-mother managom husband 
ménate father's sister 


Some terms are very common in other 
Dravidian languages. 


anna elder brother 
atte aunt 

tangasi younger sister 
meccinci sister-in-law 
akka elder sister 
tembi younger brother 
merumaga daughter-in-law 
maga daughter 
pondu/mondu wife 

pétti grand daughter 
magine son 

magu son 

merumaga son-in-law 
magile daughter 


The same term macada is used for uncle 
as well as brother-in-law. 


Sample Texts 
1. ninu ningūriku pola 

You (Sg.) go to your village 
2. adi aditi uriki pokadi 

She goes to her village 


3. nango vére Urikki kokro 
We go to another village 


4. idi es kutti 
Whose child is this? 


5. maga uantige nippikra kudugu 
if rain comes, the umbrella protects 


6. ninga ponige nanga varumbo 
lf you go, we will come 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Srinivasa Varma 1978: Yerukala 
Dialect, Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar. 
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ANNEXURE 


LIST OF COMMUNITIES INCLUDED IN VOLUME II URINDAVAN (NOT SCHEDULED) 
ADIYAN WAYANADAN KADAR (NOT SCHEDULED) 


ALLAR (NOT SCHEDULED) YERAVA 
ARANADAN YERUKULA - KUCHETI 
CHENGHU YERUKULA - KORCHA 


YERUKULA - KAPPARALTIPPA 
YERUKULA - KATHEROLLU 
YERUKULA - KORAVA 


CHINGATHAN (NOT SCHEDULED) 
CHOLANAIKKAN (NOT SCHEDULED) 


ERVALLAN 

GOND - GONDARU YERUKULA - PACHABOTLU 

GOWDALU LIST OF COMMUNITIES INCLUDED IN VOLUME lil 

HASLA/HASLARU BAGATA 

HILL PULAYA (KURUMBA) BHARIA 

HILL PULAYA (KARAVAZHI) BRAHUI 

IRULA DAL 

KADAR | GADABA (OLLARI) 

KALANADI (NOT SCHEDULED) GOND - ABUJHMARIA 

KANIKKAR GOND - AMAT 

KATTUNAIKKAN GOND - BISON HORN 

KANIYAN GOND - DHURWA 

KOCHUVELAN GOND - GONDI 

KORAGA GOND - MARIA 

KOTA GOND - OJHA 

KOYA GOND - MANNEWAR 

KUDIYA GOND - RAJA MURIA 

KUNDUVADIYAN (NOT SCHEDULED) GOND - SAVARIA 

KURICHIYA GOND - THATIA 

KURICHAN GOND - ARUKH 
GOND - MURIA 


KURUMBA/KURUBA - JENU 
KURUMBA/KURUBA - KADU 
KURUMBA - MULLU 
KURUMBA - (ATTAPADY) 
KURUMAN (URALI) GOND - NAIKPOD 
MALA KURAVAN GOND - RAJ GOND 


MALA VEDAN JATAPU 


GOND - BADA MARIA 
GOND - CHOTA MARIA 
GOND - JHARA GOND 


MALA VETTUVAN (NOT SCHEDULED) KANDHA GOWDA 
MALA KUDI (MALERU) KAPU SAORA 

MALA ARAYA KISAN 

MALA PANIKKAR (NOT SCHEDULED) KOLAM 

MALASAR KONDH 

MAHA/MALA MALASSAR KONDH - DHANGARIA 
MALAMUTHAN (NOT SCHEDULED) KONDH - KUVI 
MALA(YA) PANDARAM KONDH - SITHA 
MALAYALAR (NOT SCHEDULED) KONDA KAMMARA 
MALAIYALI KONDA KAPPU 
MALAYAN (KONGU) KONDA REDDI 
MALAYAN (NADU) KOYA/KONDA RAJULU 
MALMI KOYA DORA 
MANNAN KOYA RACHA 

MEDA MAL PAHARIA 
MELACHERI MANNADORA 
MUDUGA MUKHA DORA 
MUTHUVAN NAYAK 

MUKHA DORA ORAON 

NAYAKA PARDHAN (PRADHAN) 
PALIYAN PAROJA - PARENGA 
PANIYAN PAROJA - PENGO 
PATHIYAN (NOT SCHEDULED) POMLA 

SOLIGA REDDY DORA 
SOLAGAR (URALI) SAURIA PAHARIA 
THACHANADAN MOOPPAN (NOT SCHEDULED) THOT! 

TODA VALMIKI 

ULLADAN YENADI 

URALI YENADI - CHALLA 


The third volume will contain a consolidated index for all the three volumes. 





